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PREFACE. 



Agaix we sit down to pen a few introductory lines to another, and that the Fifih, Volume 
of the British Controversialist, During the past year we ha7& diligently addressed our- 
selves to the discharge of our literary duties; oar Magazine has regnlarly appeared on the 
first of eacb month; and now that the year has drawn to a close the Volume has risen like 
some goodly edifice before us, and all that remains for us to do is to construct the porch- 
like Preface, and inscribe a few words on the tabletary Title Page. 

The year over which this portion of our labours has extended will not be deemed an 
unimportant one by the future historian of the nineteenth century. After a lengthened 
period of peace, during which society made unexampled advances in real civilization and 
mental and moral elevation, we have, in the present year, been called to witness the fearful 
outbreak of another great European war. Although this event is, in itself, to be deeply 
deplored, there is in the circumstances under which it has been brought about much that 
we most regard as marking progress, and pointing still onward. We, as a nation, did not 
recklessly plunge into this war ; nor did we embark upon it until unusual efforts had been 
made to obtain our object by other means; and that object, be it remembered, was not 
iiational aggrandizement nor mere mj^itiiry.^fory, but the protection of a weak and insulted 
people from the bold encroachmeixtspf'l^tts^an despotism. Now, in whatever light the 
abstract question of the propriety of this wa£ be regarded, and it is not for us to express our 
mdividual opinions upon it, we^ think that »jl will, consider the facts to which we hav% 
alluded as indicating some advance toward^^^hat CQming time when might shall be allied 
to right; when reason shall guide, and moral, power govern, mankind. We have referred 
to this subject here, in order to draw encouragement from it for the earnest philanthropist 
and to check the thought that the year 1854 has been one of retrogression. We would 
also, in connection with this subject, remind our readers, that while public attention is so 
much occupied with the events that are transpiring on the theatre of war, it requires 
additional efforts to direct that attention ever and anon to the peaceful but momentous 
conflict going on in our midst, in which truth brought into collision with error, indi- 
cates its triumphs by destroying the fortresses of ignorance and superstition, and bid- 
ding their bondmen go free. It is in this warfare, we need scarcely say, that we are « 
engaged ; and to the acceleration of such conquests as these we have cheerfully consecrated 
our best efforts. 

The questions discussed in our present Volume * call not for any special remark ; for 
while in some cases they have been suggested by the topics of the day, in all they bear 
upon great principles, and possess a permanent value. It will be seen, by comparison, that 
fewer questions have been taken up in this Volume than in those preceding it; this 
arises, in part, from the somewhat diminished space devoted to our controversial depart- 
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ir^^-^^ but more frota the increased fulness with which each subject has been treated. 
^^^^ fact, we think, so far from being regretted, renders the Volume more valuable than 
^Cfc>-tl:ierwise would have been. 

<Z>£ the new sections of our Magazine, opened at the commencement of the year, we need 
c5^^^^ say that Uiey were hailed with Batusfaction by our regular subscribers, and we think 
^Cc».^y will be found to have added to the interesting features of the Volume. There is, 
'ViO'wever, one of our departments which seems to call for special notice, namely, " The 
"^oung Student and Writer's Assistant." The augmented space which we have devoted to 
the educational exercises there given may appear too great fur the number of persons who 
have availed themselves of our Classes. Our apology for this must be that our interest in 
this very laborious part of our operations has been constantly increased by marking the 
progress mad« by our earnest students, and receiving their oft repeated expressions of gra- 
titude for the aid we have rendered them. By way of illustration, we may quote from a 
letter now lying before us, in which a young man in respectable circumstances writes — " I 
can honestly say that your class has been the means of rescuing me from an unenviable 
state of ignorance. When I sought to be enrolled as a student, I did so more from curiosity 
than a real desire for improvement. Yet how thankful am I that I did so! It marked an 
epoch in my history; for, while through it I have become painfully sensible of my lack of 
knowledge, it has aroused me from the intellectual lethargy in which I indulged. My 
humble thanks, pure and sincere, I offer for the advantages I have derived from your class, 
and trust that you may be the means of rescuing many, as you have me, from careless 
^ ignorance." If, under the influence of such communications as this, we have shown too 
great an interest in our students, the cause has only to be understood for censure to bo 
rendered powerless. But, after all, we do not see why the space occupied by the section 
under review should be regarded as lost to those who have not joined our classes; the 
exercdses can easily be adapted for other purposes, and nothing would rejoice us more than 
to hear of our readers making them the basis of benevolent efforts, in their various locali- 
ties, for the instruction of the uneducated around them. 

Space forbids us specially noticing the other sections of this Volume, but we may refer 
all our readers to the Index, as 

** There is seen 
The baby figure of the giant mass 
Of things to come at lai^." 

We cannot close without availing ourselves of this opportunity of expressing our deep 
obligation to those Gentlemen — and Ladies too — who have written for our pages, sought 
to increase our circulation, or in any way strengthen our position and augment our 
* influence. We beg them not to regard this as a formal acknowledgment, but to accept it 
as a sincere and heartfelt one. We hardly need hint that in the coming year we shall 
require their continued support, and doubt not that they will cheerfully render it : we would 
at the same time invite others to join their ranks and share their efforts, assuring them 
that in so doing they will enjoy the highest possible reward in the consciousness of being 
engaged in a great and good work, and helping on the cause of man's mental and moral 
elevation. 
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EBBATA. 

Page 10, col. 1, line 14, for " absolme,** read, " positive." 

Page 11, col. 1, line 30, for " deny," read, " decry." 

Page 11, col. 2, line 63, for « shrol," read, " sheol." 

Page 62, col. 1, line 2, for " prove," read, " disprove." 

Page 133, col. 1, line 24, for " Shevelt," read, " Shenelt." 

Page 1.^, col. 2, line 8 of the note, for " Worthing," read, " Wortley near Leeds." 

Page 184, col. 2, 7th line from the bottom, read " are" for " is." 

Page 186, col. 2, 15th line from the top, read *' mom" for " man." 

Page 193, in Ist line of the Article on Scanning Poetry, for " Vol. III.," read, " Vol. IV.;" and in 
last Ime but 3 of the same article, for " pentamer," read, " pentameter." 

Page 208, line 10 from bottom, for " other," read, " other two." 

Page 209, col. 1, line 22, for " distinctly," read, " distinctively;" col. 2, line 6, for " objects," read 
"object" 

Page 360, col. 2, line 21, for " 1785," read, « 1867." 

Page 381, col. 2, line 15, for " though denied," read, " though we denied." 

Page 411, col. 1, line 6, for " consequences," read, " consequence." 
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BY THE AUTHOR OP "tHB ABT OF REASONING ," "RHETORIC," &C. 

To exhibit the gradual and orderly evolation of events — ^to detail the successive changes 
'ffhich have taken place in the external condition of man — to trace the effects which these 
changes have produced on the human species — to note the crude elements out of which 
great empires have been composed — to describe the means by which these empires have 
been consolidated, and to point out the several stages of developnaent to which, at certain 
epochs, human society had attained, are the duties of the civil historian. Institutions and 
manners, arts and industry, migrations and conquests, peace and War, kings and peoples, 
revolutions and crusades, usurpations and alliances, abdications and intrigues, diplomacy 
and education, treaties and protocols, change and progress — ^all the antecedences, co- 
ordinates, and sequences which occur, 

" As circumstance doth hurry circumstance 
Along the crankled current of events," 

constitute the topics which specially demand the historian's attention and study. Histoiy 
is the record of the actualization of the possible, — a registry and chronicle of the develop- 
ment of man, and of the progress of all the great and permanent interests of humanity, — 
an embodiment and catalogue of facts regarding man's moral, political, social, artistic, and 
spiritual advancement. All the various combinations into which men have entered-^ 
all the multitudinous situations in which they have been placed — all the different 
scenes in which they have acted or suffered — all the meridian heights which vaulting 
ambition has reached — the innumerable vicissitudes of fortune to which mankind is sub- 
ject — ^all that the toil, the* struggles, the virtues, the heroism, the experience, the power, 
and the wisdom of man has accomplished and realized, pertain rightly to the historic page. 
Civil history is "a detail of the various manifestations of mind, as they have been impressed 
npon the surface of human life.*'* The topic on which it treats is, therefore, the past ; but the 
^t is important only because it is the womb of the future, and " the great index to the pro- 
bable.'' The mere exhibition of this vast panorama, — albeit the result of the sublime efforts 
of human genius and industry, — by which events have been and are occasioned, cannot satisfy 
the desires of reasoning man. He requires that the originating cause be shown, — that the 

• Morrcll's " History of Modem Philosophy," vol. i. p. 39.. 
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prime motive force be explained; he wishes to see hovr it is that the personal mind 

operates upon the stupendous chaos of phenomena around it, in order that events may be 

effectuated. The hfe of a nation is twofold. Man is the occupant of a stand- point between 

two workis; the one visible, in which the act alone availeth, and the intention matters 

Qought; the other invisible, and acted upon only by the will: in both of these worlds man 

is an efficient force.* In the invisible world of mind all acts are initiated, and the seeds of 

all events are nurtured ; but it is not until 

" The seed, 
The little seed men laughed at, in the dark 
Has risen and cleft the soil," 

and bursts upon " the vision of the world," that it comes within the legitimate province of 
the historian. It is within the mind that 

" Thought by thought is piled, till some great truth 
Is loosened, and the nations echo round ;" 

and the intellectual man yearns to trace the growth of events, from these their embryotic 
germs to the flower and fruitage of realization ; he believes with the poet that 

" All things which are or were are thought in action," 

and he is desirous of acquiring a knowledge of these early elements, fr(Hn which the various 
modifications of human life proceed, — those ideas which have altered the features of sodety, 
changed the circumstances of human life, and given birth to the present as the ''long 
rosult of time." This being the case, we cannot but believe that an intense interest must 
concentre round a history of those forth-goings of the energies of human thought by which 
man has essayed to conquer the dread silences and uncertainties of Nature, and attempted 
to hecothe acquainted with the destiny to which this life- pilgrimage leads. 

The dim mysteriousness of fable, myth, and legend, envelops the pre-historic epochs of 
human existence. In the world's rapt and visionary youth, how intense, yet volatile, was 
thought I "Creation's heir" — primeval man — could not but be wonder-struck at the 
immense pageant which lay within the circling horizon of an instant's gaze. The day-god 
raining chaste joyance on the earth, the various- vestured heaven, the flower-clad glebe, 
" the blue-tumbling waves of the sea," the lakelet, " rich with tints heaven-borrowed," — ^all 

" The placid world 
Of wood and water, hill and plain," — 

how full of enigmas must these have been when they first came within, the vision of a 

mortal's eye I To the semi-awakened perception — to the dazzled fancy — to the untrained 

mind, 

" Wrapt 

In its own clouds of shifting thought" — 

how strange and mystic must the world's phenomena hare seemed! Is it matter of wonder 

that then 

" The intelligible forms of ancient poets. 
The fair humanities of old. religions, 



* This thought is borrowed from Fichte's ** Desthiy of Man.' 
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The power, the baantf, an4 the i»^je«t]r, 
That had their hannts in dale or piny mountain, 
Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly ipriiig. 
Or diasms, or watery depths," 

received their being — that all the wonders of the material universe should become per- 
sonified abstractions, and that the marvels of fancy should fill the void forms of science? 
Primeval man, following the instincts of his intellectual nature, doubtless did his utmost 
to spiritualize his conceptions ; but the necessity under which he laboured of employing 
a material symbollzation must have occasioned, in a degenerating race, the reception of the 
symbol as the j*^^, and consequently the materialization of his purest mental concepts. 
Mythology is, in point of view, the solution which, in the earlier ages of human develop- 
ment, the imagination gives to the problems of the reason. The human race, doubtlessly, 
started from the vantage stand-point of revealed truth ; but as the separate families settled 
apart, the torchlight of tradition could not but bum dim; the knowledge of the truth being 
thus lost, inventive Fancy, striving to fill up the vacancies in the record, forgot the due 
sobriety of truth, and then inscribed upon the blank pages of human thought the marvels 
of mythology.* 
For a long time the stream of historic fact must have mingled with that of mythic 

lore, like 

" A clear stream flowing with a mrtddy one. 

Till in its (mward eturent it absorbs. 

With swifter movraoent and in purer light. 

The vexed efldies of its waywai*d brother." 

If the reader inquire how much of the mytdiie history of any country deserves belief, we 
reply, we cannot say; and, to uae the words of Grote, " If the reader blame me for not 
assisting bim to determine this — ^if he ask me why I do not undraw the curtain and dis- 
close the picture— I reply in the words of the painter Zeuxis, when the same question was 
addressed to him, on exhibiting his masterpiece of imitative art, ' The curtain is the pic- 
ture' . . . the curtain (to us?) conceals nothing behind, and cannot by any ingenuity be 
withdrawn." Nevertheless, we may quote, as somewhat to the present purpose, the quaint 
words of Dr. Donue; they are worthy of our consideration, not only in this, but in every 
other investigation :— 

* Perhaps tiie view taken la the text may appear strange to some of our readers, and may not, 
therefore, be readily comprehensible. To prevent any misapprehension likely to arise, we think it 
advisable to present the following articulate statement : — 

We cannot doubt that at man's creation he was embaed with a knowledge of his divine origin and 
Altars destiny. Sin, however, easily soattered the race ; and as each m^^xatory tribe departed from a 
lower status of tbeogfat than its predecessors, it is obvious that gradual degeneracy would supervene. 
But the human race is endowed with reasoning powers, which, on being arrested by circumstances, 
ore capable of eliminating from Nature the teachings of God as therein written; and thus it most 
Vtobably happened fiiat "man, commencing with a knowledge of one God, gradually beoame a poly- 
thetst; and pUlosej^y, slowly retracing the steps of error, retomed to the truth, which had been 
lo8t.**—jrd$>*t2eif*s ** JdyiktOoffy of Ancient Greece and Italy y" p. S. An instance of an analogous, 
%ud GODsequontly an illustrative natore, may be gleaned from the history of Central Asia, where 
" Khiva, Bokhara, Merve, Balk, Samarcaud, have at various epochs formed the nuclei of so many 
smafi states, which, having attained a certain degree of oivilixation, bare dwindled suddenly, and 
^(^^ogradad towwde barbarism."—" JBclectie Xevitto^^ January, 1861, p« 4S. 
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<• Thoagh Truth and Falsehood be 
Near twins ; yet Truth a little elder is ; 
Be busy to seek her . 

. Doubt wisely ; in strange way 
To stand inquiring right is not to stray ; 
To sleep, or run wrong, is." 

Situated as we are, with the vast heritage of wisdom, which the monarch-minds of by- 
gone centuries have bequeathed to us, securely attained, we can form no adequate notion of 
the intense heroism of those men who looked abroad into the abjssmal vagueness in whicli 
all things appeared to be, and conquered therefrom the certainties of which we are now the 
possessors. In the sublime, though repulsive, carnage of war, the forces are merely 
physical, and in many cases calculable, — the resources of each army may be balanced 
with some approach to equality; but in the warfare of thought the contest is solitary — 
the opposing forces are unknown — the field is untrodden and unsurveyed. Ah, there is 
something here of the truly heroic, — the nobly manful ! Amid the mistiness and gloom, — 
the uncertain footing and the unthreaded labyrinths of that territory — then known only as 
vaffuelandj — to push one's onward way with unblanched cheek, with firm-nerved arm and 
dauntless heart, right up to the hitherto impregnably-fortressed kingdom of *' Night's 
daughter — Ignorance," and couch a solitary lance against the thousand ministrants of war 
who are subject to her domination, and win one ceded shred of her vast realm as an eternal 
possession to all truth- seekers, is, surely, bravery greater than that displayed by the frip- 
peried and gaudy hosts whose triumphs history has hitherto delighted to inscribe in glory- 
blazoned characters upon her pages! And yet who honours worthily the heroism of those 
who have thus gone forth '' conquering and to conquer?" Whether are the thoughts of 
Plato, Bacon, Eant, and Hamilton, or the actioru of Alexander, Charles XII., Napoleon, 
and Wellington, most widely known, most earnestly studied, most thoroughly admired, 
and most sedulously conned? 

A history of speculative thought — of the active energies put forth by mind for the 
conscious attainment of truth — cannot but be worthy of the interest and studious attention 
of all those who are earnestly desirous of discovering those laws of progress by which man 
passes onwards to the fulfilment of his destiny. To observe the awakening of human 
reason under the influence of the phenomena and laws of the physical world — to trace the 
progress of thought from its earliest and feeblest efforts to its boldest euterprizes, and 
its loftiest effectual manifestations — to mark the successive stages to which, at difierent 
epochs, human intelligence had advanced — to watch how the loose and scattered materials 
of thought are conjoined by the ligatures of nicely-appreciative conceptions, and new dis- 
coveries are developed from those which precede them — are all highly interesting investi- 
gations, capable of fully repaying the toil and rewarding the trouble of elaborate industry 
and patient study. The evolution of thought in all its phases thus exhibited must afford 
most palpable evidence of the processes and methods of truth-search, and consequently be 
a regular praxis in the art of correct thinking. Then there are the biographic details of 
those men who have made their lives illustrious by their achievements in the regions of 
speculation, — who, urged by a burning zeal for truth, have toiled on through uncertainty 
and d4>ubt, and rendered the ages in which they lived for ever memorable by their intel- 
lectual daring. Where can more noble inducements be found to continaooB and well- 
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directed efforts after higher and nobler manifestations of being, the improvement of society, 
and the welfare of mankind? 

Again; the history of specnlatiye thought is advantageous because it recalls to memory 
the benefactions which have been left us, and the names of the beqaeathers, and thus an 
age, too entirely self-glorifying, being reminded of its indebtedness to '* the days of other 
years," is led to see in a clearer light the due proportion which it bears intellectually to 
other times. *' The discovery of to-day will be the commonplace of to-morrow; but it is 
not less a discoTery. A dwarf standing on the shoulders of a giant sees farther than the 
giant; but if he stood on his own basis he would scarcely see at all. It behoves him to 
remember that the giant is a giant.'^ This is especially needful in an age so rigidly 
positive and utilitarian as ours. By what has positivism become possible, — ^whose energy 
of mind has called forth the conceptions by which facts have been colligated into law — 
who have elicited from consciousness and experience the forms of reasoning, and thus 
rendered scientific progress a potentiality? Those, surely, who have diligently elaborated 
the laws of the discovery and development of truth, and furnished man with a knowledge 
of the formative principles of thought, — the means of systematizing the realities aroimd 
and within him into science! If we are the inheritors of the ages, we can only rightly 
appreciate our own relative position by knowing how much we are indebted to The Past. 

The history of philosophy is invested with a higher and sublimer interest, when regarded 
not only as the legislatriz of speculation, but also as the chief instructress regarding the 
oatore, grandeur, and power of man's noblest possession — the mind. Thought is the 
lughest and mightiest power in the universe, and as such correlates itself to and necessitates 
the loftiest and sublimest investigations. Philosophy is the centre-thought of an age, — 
the attempt to know the reason of what other minds beKeve regarding the world's great 
riddles — God, Hind, Destiny, Will, Beason, Matter, and their interrelations. Existence 
manifests all things concretely — essentials and adjuncts interblended : — How make these 
disparate and distinguishable? — how abstract the accidental and variable from the change- 
less and true? — ^how perceive the truth which underlies phenomena, and the laws by which 
phenomena are, and exist as they are? Philosophy is present throughout the entire range 
of hnman thought, and, rightly or wrongly, every man bears within himself some real or 
assumed test of fact and opinion, which to him are philosophical verities. All systematiza- 
tion proceeds from some central philosophic idea, which, seizing upon all the impressions 
of sense or consciousness, moulds them in conformity to its dicta, and subjects them all to 
vassalage and subserviency. This is no visionary dream, but an every-day-life reality, 
^e reason cannot rest satisfied with the merely phenomenal; it wishes to know wh^ and 
now it exists, — ^nay, it even questions if it do exist; its great yearning is after certainty. 
It may be that certainty is unattainable — that, for wise purposes, the Deity has implanted 
inns 

" Those thoughts which wander through eternity," 

to point us to higher states of being hereafter; but surely the exercise of these, man's 
ablest faculties, cannot be fruitless, whether in convincing us of the finiteness of human 
thought, or in teaching us to find in all things the " Footprints of the Creator," and the 



* I^ewea's " Biographical History of Philosophy," vol. ii. p. S33. 
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reflection of His gloiy from whom all light aad trath proceed. Is it best, then, that maa 
give np as insolaiable these darling enigmas, and confine himself to the tangible, the real, 
and the preseDtly-uaefol? Vain thought! Can the lightning tarry in the foll-cluu^ed 
thundeor-ckrad when the oondncting-rod pierces it? As soon may the reason remain 
incarions and inactive when the impiesstons of phenomena impbge upon it. Facts, 
individual facts, and events are connected by perceptivity into notions or concepts; concepts 
are, by the jwlgment, colligated into cause and substance; and the reason sedoi, fsom 
these, to construct, mentally, the univerae which God has, in reality, commanded to he. 
The intelligential reason satisfies itself with science; but the moral reason lo(^ for a 
purpose and design in al],<->asks some trace of the part which man is intended to perform 
in this mysteryHshrouded state — some indication of the ultimate design of the vast 
apparatus of lifs, reproduction, and death, which work continually around him, and of 
which he is a part, and exclaims with Fichte, ** Something that is to endure most be 
brought for& in all these changes of what is transitory and perishable, something which 
may be carried forward safe and inviolable upon tibe waves of time." Such queries and such 
exercitations as these are not without their uses even in an age like ours, which, practically 
at least, has homologated the basest utilitarianism as its philosophical creed, and expends 
its highest intellectuality in time-serving strategies. This servile flexure to circumstance 
philosophy contemns. Tke true it believes to be the result of the heauUfid in physics and 
the good in morals. It looks upon the unirerse as the hieroglyphic writing of God, and 
maintains that, could the right interpretation be found. Eternal Truth, so fiur as our nature 
was capable of comprehending it, would became ours. It does not, howsTer, consider the 
attainment of truth, in its entirety, either as possible or desirable. '' Plato has profoundly 
defined man ' the humter of truth;' for in this chase, as in others, the|wrm^ is all in all, 
the success comparatively nothing. . . . We exist only as we energise; pleeuwe is 
tiie reflex of unimpeded enei^y; energy is the mecm by which our faculties are dcTdioped; 
and a higher enei^gy the end which their development proposes. In action is thus con- 
tained the existence, improvement, and perfection of our being; uid knowledge is only 
precious as it may afford a stimulus to the exercise of our powers, and the condition of 
their more complete activity. Speculative truth is, therefore, subordinate to specolation 
itself; imd its value is directly measured by the quantity of energy which it occa»oiis—- 
immediately on its discovery — ^mediately through its consequences. ... By no other 
intellectual application (and least of all by physical pursuits) is tiae soul so reflected on 
itself, and its faculties concentred in such independent, vigorous, unwonted, and continued 
energy; by none, therefore, are its best capacities so yarionsly and intensely evolved. 

* "Where there is most life, tliere is the victory.' "* 

However erroneous, therefore, the conclusions to which great philosophic minds arrive, 
they are not useless, as they tend not only to the evolution of important thought, bat 
also help to exhaust the category of the possible. Greater than these considerations^ 
however, is that which Guizot has stated in the following words : — " It is the jast and 
happy privilege of genius, that its errors are pregnant with truth ; it may at times lose 

* Sir William Hamilton's "Discussions on Philosi^by," &e.,p. 40. 
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itself on the path which it opens; bat the path is open, and more cantions followers maj 
tread it sarely."* 

While making these reservations and admissions, however, we do not intend to subscribe 
to the too prevalent idea, that philosophy ignores the practical Very far from it; the 
thoughts entertained concerning the purpose of life, the greatest good of man, and hit 
reUtions with eternity, cannot fail to influence largely the condoct^f men. It must, 
sorely, make a vast difference in the conduct of individuals and communities, whether 
they have imbibed a philosophy which asserts that 

** This narrow world etobraees all we know ; 
And what we see beyond, or think we see, 
Terror or bliss, is but a huge reflex 
Shot OQ the blank concavity without ;" 

or that which, amidst the frivolities and madness of an age, proclaims loudly and fcaiiesaly 

* The end of being, 
Whieh it the good of all, and Ioto of God ! " 

Those who have read the history of the world aright cannot have failed to perceive the 
close union which subsisted between the philosophy of an age and its results upon the 
futare. The uncertainty concerning moral truths, combined with the reliance placed on 
dialectics in the pre-Socratic era, undoubtedly led to the unprincipled statesmanship pre- 
valent in that age, when the sophists so sedulously occupied their talents in teaching how 

''To gloze misdeeds^to trifle with great truths, 
To pit the brain against the heart, and plead 
Wit before wisdom." 

How much did the almost universal acceptation of an ignoble and degenerate form of 
Epicureanism tend to produce "the decline and fall of the Roman Empire?** Hear the 
evidence of Longinus: — "I am of opinion that energy and spirit have been depressed by 
the universal misery which incessant wars have produced, and the abject aendments which 
everywhere prevail. The thoughts of all are engrotsed 5y gain and the indulgemx of 
appetite. A boundless luxury, with its attendant vices, pervades society. These unfit 
men for noble thoughts, quench aspirations after immortal things, and degrade our souls 
to the dust." -f 

The grand results of the Baconian Method In reforming discovery and angmeothig 
homan progress, in a physical and material point of view, are only equalled by the sad 
<^vulsions which in its ultimate issue, as developed in the sensational school in France, 
that method produced on the continent of Europe. And I cannot refrain from ezpnssfaig 

* Preface to Translation of Gibbon's " Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire" (Bohn's " British 
Classics"), vol. i. p. viii. 

+ This is an abstract of Longinus's " Be Sublimitate,** chap, xl., which we extract fh)m a note by 
'Weuck on Gibbon's " Decline," &c., p. 78. On comparing it with the original, it will be found to 
^ntaln the essence of that splendid chapter of that author, who 

" Is always just ; 
Whose own example strengtheiu all his laws; 
And is himself the great sublime he draws." 
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XDy personal conviction that the homologation by the Scotch sch^l of the principles con- 
tained in Bnffier's " Traits des Premieres Veritas,'' tinder the cognomen of the ** Philosopby 
ef Common Sense,** is the prime cause of the many lamentable perversions to Popery which 
iiave of late years attracted so much attention. I believe the common-sense school, in its 
nltimate development, to be inimical to the freedom of human reason and the right of free 
inqniry, — to be, in fact, the philosophic incarnation of Papal Catholicity.* If histoiy be 
the result of thought, how can it be otherwise than thus? How else can we account for 
the facts which appear in history, unless we believe that the philosophy of an era is an 
effective agent in the on-goings of events. Believing that philosophic speculation is a fact- 
dement in man's progress, — nay, is the very mother of events, — we cannot but attach a 
vast importance to the investigation of the intellectual conditions by which the activities 
of the human race are initiated, and from which events result. The truest philosopby of 
history is the hbtory of philosophy. The real secret of the prevalent distrust of philosophj^ 
is man's distrust of himself. Self-love will not permit him to acknowledge himself in 
fault, and he lays the blame upon philosophy; and because this age is barren in speculative 
thought, he asserts that all philosophy is barren. To be convinced of the error of this 
opinion, we have but to cast a glance along the host of names — ^glorious for Heaven's 
divinest gift, genius — vihose energies have been spent on the problems which the reason 
posits for man's consideration; but, alas! in the present age, how many of these names 

" Are passed 
From hononr and remembrance, and a stare 
Is all the mention of their names receives ; 
And people know no more of them than of 
The shapes of clouds at midnight, a year back." 

Is it right that the labours of those men who have cultivated that study which 
" nourished the infant mind of humanity, gave it aliment and directed its faculties, rescued 
the nobler part of man from the dominion of brutish ignorance, stirred him with insatiable 
thirst of knowledge,"! and taught the human race to unseal the fountains of wisdom which 
their own consciousness contained, should be thus unknown and unregarded by us? 

" A single soul is richer than all worlds;" 

and yet those men who have introvised themselves so keenly, that they perceived the very 

processes through which the lightning-speeded thoughts which occupied their reason passed 

forward to development, and have revealed the choicest treasures which enrich the human 

soul, are by us decried and neglected. We know it is fashionable to say that philosophy 

Is unprogressive, and moves only " in the same endless circle," — to reiterate the sceptical 

decision, ^ The difficulty is impossibility," — to assert that^ 

" Down to the profonndest depths 
Of utter spaoe^where not an atom mars 
The void invisible — it were easier far 
To cast a line and calculate its rate, 
Or pierce all space nor cross the path of light, 
Than fathom man's dark heart, or sound his soul.** 

* The author begs it to be distinctly understood that he alone, and not the proprietors of this 
serial, is responsible for the opinions herein expressed, 
•f Lewe8'«*< Biographical History of Philosopby," vol. i. p. 21. 
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We hope, in oar fatnre chapters on this topic, to give proofs to the oontnuy. In these we 

expect to show that, although no ultimate and everlastingly^satisfiftctory answer has been 

giTen to the speculations of reasoning man, — although the same questions for eyer recur 

and redemand solution, — ^yet every age starts from a loftier platform of knowledge than 

its predecessor, and gives a nobler interpretation to our human destiny; that philosophy is 

an eternal necessity of the soul, — ^the natural product of the reason when brought into 

contact with phenomena, — the inevitable criticism to which mind subjects itself and all 

things; that it is a possibility; that it is progressive, and that it not only wields a mighty 

influence on the welfare of nations, but also presents to the individual man the surest 

medium of a true self-culture, by making the various fiusulties of the human soul efficient 

factors in the investigation and discovery of truth. All our sympathies incline towards 

progress, and we regard philosophy as the prime initiative agent in all progress; hence our 

present attempt to expound how ^ The thoughts of man are widened by the process of the 

sans." May we be granted the power of diffusing such a knowledge of this subject as may 

lead to the furtlierance of progress. May our efforts be successful in enabling our readers 

to train their minds aright towards the highest possible perfection; — ^may they aid in 

speeding on the culture of the human race — diffusing knowledge, which is true power, and 

in urging upon all men to obey the poet's behest: — 

*' Ring in the love of Truth and Right ; 
Ring in the common love of Good." 
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HAVE WE SUFFICIENT EVIDENCE TO PBOVE THAT COMMUNICATIONS 
ABE NOW MADE TO MAN FROM A SPIRITUAL WORLD ? 

AFFIRMATIVE ARTICLE.— I. 



« To minds which can admit nothing but what 
can be explained and demonstrated, an investi- 
gation of this sort must appear perfectly idle ; for 
while, OQ the one band, the most acute intellect 
or the moat powerftil logic can throtr little light 
on the subject, it is at the same time— though I 
have a confident hope that this will not always be 
the case — equally irreducible within the present 
bounds of science ; meanwhile experience, obser- 
vation, and intuition, must be our principal, if 
not our only guide. Because in the seventeenth 
century credulity outran reason and discretion, 
the eighteenth century, by a natural reaction, 
threw Itself into the oppoaite extreme. Whoever 
closely observes the signs of the times, will be 
aware that another change is approaching. The 
oontemptnous scepticism of the last age is yielding 
to a more humble spirit of inquiry ; and there is 
a laige dass of persons among the most enlight> 
ened of the present, who are beginning to believe 
that much wnioh they had been taught to rgect as 
ikble has been, in reality, ill-understood troth. 
Somewhat of tiie mystery of onr own being, and 
of the mysteries that compass us about, are be- 
ginning to loom upon us — as yet, it is true, but 
obscurely ; and in the endeavour to follow out 



the clue they offor, we have but a feeble light to 
guide us. We must grope onr way through the 
dim path before us, ever in danger of being led 
into error, whilst we may confidently reckon on 
being pursued by the shafts of ridicule— that 
weapon so easy to wield, so potent to the wrak, 
so weak to the wise— which has delayed the birth 
of so many truths, but never stifled one. 

" That the facts presented to our notice appear 
to us absurd, and altogether inconsistent with the 
notions our intellects would have enabled us to 
form, should have no weight whatever in the 
investigation. Our inteUeets are no measure of 
God Almighty's designs ; and I most say that I 
do think one of the most irreverent, danjrerous, 
and sinful things man or woman can be guilty of, 
is to rcgect with scorn and laughter any intimraon 
which, however strangelv it may strike upon our 
minds, and however adverse it may be to our 
opinions, may possibly be showing us the way to 
one of God's truths. Not knowing all the con- 
ditions, and wanting so many links of the chafai, 
it is impossible for us to pronounce imon what is 
probable and consistent, and what is not; and 
this being the case, I think the time is ripe for 
drawing attention to certain phenomena, w^' 
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under whatever aspect we may oonsider them, 
are, beyond doubt, exceedingly interesting and 
cunous; vhilst, if the view many persons are 
dispoeed to take of them be the correct one, they 
are much more Uian this." — " The Night Side qf 
JVaIwv,^ fry Mrs, Catherine Crowe, 

It was with much pleasare that we saw 
the announcement of this question for dls- 
CQBsion, among others of '* present interest 
and permanent importance " in the pages of 
the ControversiaUst. Its occmrence in snch 
a oonnezion appeared to ns as a sign of the 
suspension of that scepticism in idatioa to 
<dl spiritual manifestations which has for so 
loDg a period overhang the church, or that 
portion of mankind among whom it is 
located, — a scepticism attributable to the 
prevalence of the principles of a negative 
philosophy, acting in conjunction with a 
state produced by the absence of absolute or 
vital religion. We believe that the "com- 
munications" the question refers to are per- 
mitted by Providence for the purpose of dis- 
pelling this latent scepticism as to the reality 
of a spiritual world in a class of minds who 
require some such striking evidence to re- 
assure their faith. But this evidence, while 
it is sufficient to turn the scale with a mind 
disposed to admit the desiderated truth, is 
not of such a demonstrative character as to 
force conviction on all doubters or deniers ; 
and this for cogent reasons in connexion with 
that order of spiritual therapeutics which is 
always observed by the Divine Physician of 
souls in his dispensations for their benefit; 
for as the quantum of light which is pleasant 
and necessary for healthy natural vision 
might be productive of pain, or total depri- 
vation of sight, in cases of abnormal or dis- 
eased states of the eye, so that manifestation 
and conviction of truth which is grateful 
and beneficial to the believing and pious soul, 
might be productive of a deleterious influence, 
and a more deeply damning state, to the 
confirmed infidel. In short, while we doubt 
if any arguments or facts supported by evi- 
dence as to the existence of a spiritual world, 
and of communications with or from it, can 
be brought home to the convictions of those 
whose doubts take their rise primarily from 
a heart-seated aversion to the truths of re- 
li^on, and their consequent provisions and 
restraints, — to those of whom it is written, 
" If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither would they believe though one arose 
from the dead," — we do believe that suf- 



ficient evidence can be adduced for the satis- 
faction of the honest sceptic, — of one whose 
doubts take their rise from the intellect 
merely, and have not necessarily any founda- 
tion in moral evil. It is in the hope of being 
serviceable' in this latter regard that we take 
up our pen to argue in i^rmation of the 
present question. We have alluded to that 
" phase of faith" which these latter subjects 
exhibit as a latent scepticism in relation to 
the fundamental truths of religioo, which 
manifests itself in doubt and denial of the 
collateral truths of spiritual communications. 
We defend the phrase, as denoting the true 
quality of that quasi belief which is the result 
of education merely, and is wanting in any 
heartfelt conviction. Its creed was fabri- 
cated by Addison, when he utteTed that 
paradoxical sentiment in regard to witch- 
craft, "A thing to be believed in the general, 
but resolutely disputed in the particular." 
In the words of the talented authoress from 
whose work we have extracted the paragraphs 
which head this article, " The truth is, that 
not one person in a thousand, in the proper 
sense of the word, believes anything; they 
only fancy they believe, because they have 
never seriously considered the meaning of 
the word and all that it involves. That 
which the human mind cannot conceive of, 
is apt to slip from its grasp like water from 
the hand; and life out of the flesh falls under 
this category." 

A complete chain of evidence as to the 
possibility, probability, and actuality of spi- 
ritual conununications might be adduced, 
extrinsically of the scripture record, from the 
earliest times of history downwards; but the 
question limits us to " evidence to prove that 
communications are now made to man from 
a spiritual world." We presume that the 
"communications" referred to have specific 
reference to the notorious " rappings," sinoe 
these alone, of all other species of communi- 
cations presumed to be going on around US| 
profess to be commanications from spirits; 
but we purpose, in the course of our remarks, 
to take cognizance of those communications 
which it is purported that man has effected 
wiJbk the spuitual world, since these latter 
may be regarded as the converse of the 
former. With regard to the "eridence," 
both of one and the other, we do not hesitate 
to say that, if the same amount of testimony 
as to the facta and their collateral adjuncts 
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liad been addsced on behalf of anything 
wbidi UWa witliiii the limits of that ex- 
trmtody limited and oonrcntional standard 
called probability, which is foonded npon 
coounon ezperienoe, it would have been 
deemed snperfl«rasly refdete, and altogether 
prma fa/At and oonelosive. " La Place says, 
in his 'Essay on Probabilities/ that 'any 
csue, however apparently incredible, if it be 
& recurrent case, b as mnch entitled, under 
the laws of induction, to a ixa valuation, as 
if it had been more probable beforehand.' 
Now no one will deny that the case in qoes- 
tion possesses this daim to investigation. 
Determined sceptics may, indeed, deny that 
ibere exists any well-aatheoticated instances 
• . . . bnt that, at present, can only be 
a mere matter of o|rinioD ; since many per- 
sons as competent to judge as themselves 
maintain the contrary ; and in the mean time 
we arraign their right to make this objection 
till they have qualified themselves to do so 
by a long conne of patient and honest 
inquiry; always remembering that every in- 
stance of error or imposition discovered and 
adduced has no positive value whatever in 
the argument but as regards the single 
instance ; though it may enforce upon us the 
necessity of strong evidence and careful in- 
vestigation."^ We would not, however, by 
these remarks be supposed to deny that in- 
stinctive Tttemt the mind of man generally 
manifests towards new facts, the origin of 
which it cannot dieoover, and the bearings of 
which it cannot at once foresee; on the coo- 
tnry, we believe that this natural conser- 
vatism of disposition subserves important 
uses in his connexion, nnee it prevents the 
sudden adoption of opinions which might 
result in the utter subversion of those prin- 
ciples which are the mainstay of his moral 
nature and influence his actions in life, and 
so leave him at the mercy of all those elements 
whidi bring temptation and ruin of soul; not 
that we see that any danger oould possibly 
xesnlt from the full and fir^ admission of the 
^U!ts of spiritual communications, the pos- 
sibility aniid probability of which we might 
reasoitably expect would be oonoeded by a 
csmrnuBity in possession of and avowed sub- 
mission to the contents c^ such a book as the 
Bible, which is itself a divine or spiritual 
eonmamcation, and contains the record of 

* Mrs. Croire. 



many such, provided care is taken to dis- 
criminate between the fact and the maXttir 
or quality of such communications, of which 
quality we shall have UKire to say subse- 
quently. But what we more especially de- 
precate is the deaioZ which some minds pro- 
ceed to give to any new, or apparently new, 
thing which conflicts with their opinions or 
prejudices, and in regard to which they 
are wont to assume impossibility or extreme 
improbability, and so foreclose any investi- 
gation of the subject or evidence of the fiict. 

That which we conceive to be wanting in 
oonnexion with the amount and variety of 
the testimony on behalf of the fact of tiiose 
spiritual communications for which we con- 
tend, is a rational and consistent theory 
accounting for them on weU-understood 
prindples, or at least principles capable of 
being understood by the competent mind 
making the necessary exertion, and consistent 
with itself, with the facts, and with divine 
revelation, which latter element, we have 
seen, is certainly in favour of the postSriUtjf 
of such facts; and we are not aware that any 
arguments can be adduced from it to show 
the improbabUUy of their occurrence " now." 
We purpose, therefore, to endeavour to submit 
such a thecny to our readers; and in order to 
do this it will be necessary to premise some 
general information as to the constitution 
and nature of the s]»ritual universe, — of its 
connexion with the natural univeree, — and 
of the relatieli in vdiich man stands to both 
worlds. 

First. We have scriptural authority ftr 
the opinion that the spiritual universe is 
composed of three gnmd divisions, vis., 
heaven, the final abode of the blessed; hell, 
the final abode of the lost, and hades, or the 
spirit-world, the receptacle of recently- 
departed souls. As some of our readere 
may not be deposed, at first, to admit the 
definite existence of this last-named division 
of the spiritual universe, it may be necessary 
to vindicate its reality, especially as it is 
important to our theory, as being that part 
of the sjAritoal universe with which, we hold, 
oommunioations are made. This may be 
done both from scripture and reason. 1. We 
have evident intimations throughout scrip- 
tnre of a spiritual abode, or state, whiefa is 
neither heaven nor hell. Thus, throughout 
the OWL Testament the Hebrew word tkrol, 
which in the English Bible is semetvr- 
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translated "the grave/' and sometimes " hell," 
is now generally allowed hj the learned to 
signify the state or iibode of the recently- 
departed spirit, prior to its consignment to 
its final destination; although it is imagined, 
regardless of the high character of the 
scriptures as the word of God, that this 
might be an accommodation of language to 
the prejudices of the Jewish nation. The 
same signification primarily attached to the 
Greek word hadesj which literally means the 
unseen worlds but is always translated " hell" 
in the New Testament, where, without doubt, 
it usually signifies the ultimate destination 
of the wicked, although, as a common word 
in use at the time of the establishment of 
Christianity, it certainly signified the imme- 
d^te receptacle of departed spirits in general, 
and is used in this evident sense in many 
contemporaneous writings, as well secular as 
religious. A notorious instance is furnished 
in the passage of the Apostles' Creed, " He 
descended into hell (hades)" where it is 
admitted on all hands that the place of 
punishment is not signified. But there are 
several direct recognitions in the New Tes- 
tament of a state or abode of departed spirits 
which is both intermediate and transitory, as 
1 Peter iii. 18, 19: Eev. vi. 9-— 11. Also 
compare Acts ii. 31, with Psa. zvi. 10; Eph. 
iv. 9, with Psa. Iziii. 9. 2. Beason alone 
might lead us to conclude to an intermediate 
sphere, situated, as it were, between heaven 
and hell, and in a cerUun manner related to 
both. The soul of man is his life-principle — 
the real man, which is the subject of affec- 
tions and thoughts, from which result actions, 
the material body being merely the organ or 
medium whereby he exists and operates on 
the material world; hence nature or moral 
character attaches to the soul, and ia he; 
nor does natural death destroy the identity, 
since it merely results in translating the 
soul, or man-spirit, into the spiritual world. 
Now, we know that no man attains to so 
perfect a nature as to be wholly free from 
errors imbibed, or evil habits contracted, 
during his natural life, and we have seen 
that these resjilts attach to the soul or spirit 
as the real essential man; hence he is not fit 
to be immediately translated to that state of 
perfect society wo understand by heaven. 
On the other hand, no man while living in 
the world — hence, neither at the termination 
^ural life, nor at his first entrance into 



the spiritual world — ^is so wholly divested of 
good, derived from the knowledge of truth 
and of natural affections, as to be fit for 
immediate consignment to hell. Therefore 
we conclude to the existence of an inter- 
mediate state, or common receptacle of de- 
parted spirits, where one class — viz., those 
principled in good — ^are prepared for heaven; 
and the other dass — ^viz., those principled in 
evil — ^for hell. It is in this world that the 
judgment is pronounced on the "servants** 
to whom " talents" are committed, which it 
is easy to see includes the whole human 
race. " Take from him the pound, and give 
it unto him who hath ten pounds .... 
for I say unto you, that unto every one which 
hath shall be given ; and from him that hath 
not, even that he hath shall be taken away 
from him." 

Secondly. We come to speak of the con- 
nexion between the natural and spiritual 
spheres. The three postulates of the true 
philosophy of created existence are: — 1, 
" Everything is derived from something prior 
to itself;" 2, " Existence is perpetual sub- 
sistence;" 3, " Sustentation (or preservation) 
is perpetual creation." To these we may 
add two others, namely, " Motion is derived 
primarily from life;" and " Creation is variety 
in unity." Whatever system ignores or denies 
any of these primary principles of derived 
existence, is either idolatrous, as deifying 
matter, or it is atheistical, as denying the 
only true God, " in whom we live, and move, 
and have our being." The grand conclusion 
from these postulata is, that the whole of 
creation is connected together, and with its 
divine Author, by relations analogous to those 
which exist between end^ causey and effect. 
From this, again, we derive such principles 
as influx^ correspondence^ order, and me. 
Influx is the inflowing of the creative and 
operative energy of Deity. Correspondence 
is the adaption, or answering to, produced 
by this influx, on the principle that "like 
begets like." But, since all emanation from 
the Deity must necessarily be into a sphere 
beneath him, the likeness begotten will be 
not of the same nature, but analogous thereto, 
and the sphere will constitute an order or 
degre^t which, coming to be the mediom or 
instrumental cause for a still further oubuard 
emanation of creative energy from the Deity, 
which results in the production of an ultimate 
sphere or degree, and that relation which the 
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fanner degree sustains in regard to the ulti- 
mate, viz., as the medinm or instmmental 
cause is what we mean by use, which every 
being or thing, from Deity down to the 
smallest material atom, sustains, and this in 
threefold character or degree, viz., end, 
cause, and effect Thus everything is a centre 
of uses; being, in the first place, an effect of 
a prior cause ; next, as cause in relation to a 
posterior effect; and, lastly, the end for which 
a posterior cause and a postreme effect is 
called forth ; — and thus creation is a chain 
of uses, each in three degrees, which results 
in correspondence or analogy throughout all 
the orders or degrees of creation, the Deity 
himself being the grand end and cause of all 
things, his emanation producing, in the first 
place, a spiritual sphere, and through this 
the natural sphere, which thus corresponds 
with its proximate cause, while the ultimate 
or most perfect effect of creation in both 
spheres is that in which the divine ends are 
accomplished. This ultimate effect is mah, 
in whose nature and organization all the 
orders of creation are collocated, and to whose 
use all things in the natural and spiritual 
sphere respectively, for his body and soul, 
are proximately or remotely subservient, and 
who in his integrity is " an image and like- 
ness" of Deity. 

This leads us, in the third place, to remark 
on the relations in which man stands to both 
spheres. Being composed of two natures — 
spiritual and natural, soul and body — he 
must necessarily, and in accordance with 
those laws of created existence we have 
already indicated, be a denizen of both 
spheres, and this simultaneously ; for material 
elements cannot sustain a spiritual nature, 
and "existence is perpetual subsistence;*' 
hence he must derive his spiritual sustenance 
from the spiritual world, which can only be 
by his being a denizen of that world. Nor 
is there anything to create astonishment in 
this dual existence, since we have seen that 
' the spiritual world is related to the natural 
as a cause to its effect. Now, the effect is 
in the cause, though out of it; just so the 
spiritual world is in the natural, though out 
of it; and man's thoughts and affections, 
which are in his body and affect it, occupy 
no space therein, and yet they are his spiri- 
tual part, and the most real facts of bis con- 
sciousness. Not to be conscious of this 
dual existence is quite in accordance with a 



universal law, viz., that sensation should be 
manifested in the ultimates of being. Thus 
the body is conscious of pain at its ultimate 
parts, although the brain, an internal part, 
is the seat of bodily sensation. If our finger 
is pricked, we fed the pain in the finger, 
although, if the nerve which connects the 
finger with the brain be divided, no sensation 
ensues. Just so it is with man, who, while 
in the body, is sensible only of bodily exist- 
ence; but when he is divested of this body, 
and his spiritual body becomes the ultimate 
of his existence, he is then aware of spiritual 
presence. This explains the higher pheno- . 
mena of mesmerism or clairvoyance, in which 
state the body is, as it were, partially sepa- 
rated from the spirit and in a state of som- 
nambulism, whence ensues a sort of imperfect 
spiritual existence for the time being. This 
duality of existence is also necessary for the 
formation of moral character in connexion 
with man. Moral character is the peculiar 
attribute and predicate of the soul ; and, in 
order to its evolution, apperception of, and 
freedom of determination to, moral good and 
evil, is necessary. Now, these desiderata 
can only exist by the influx of spiritual light 
into the " mind's eye" and the influx of life 
into the soul ; but the latter influx — namely, 
of life — must not be of a determinate cha- 
racter, such as would flow immediately from 
God, or mediately through heaven or hell, 
since in such a case man would be a mere 
machine, acting out good or evil according 
to the nature of the influent life. Hence the 
necessity for his insertion in the spirit- 
world, or intermediate sphere and common 
receptacle of both good and bad spirits, 
through whom he can receive influx, and 
where in virtue of the opposite spheres, 
derived mediately from heaven and hell, he 
is in an equilibrium, and where, in virtue of 
this equilibrium, he possesses free determi- 
nation of volition and action. 

We will now present our readers with an 
extract, which in some measure confirms and 
tievelopes our preceding remarks, and which 
has the advantage of being conceived from a 
scientific stand- point. Moreover, it will lead 
naturally to the conclusions we wibh to 
establish on the more immediate point at 
issue: — 

'*As we find that the body is not a mere 
simple uncompounded substance, but a col- 
lection of innumerable parts and organs 
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\ff parity of KaaoDing we maj conclada that 
the mind or spiritnal body, as the parent 
and director of the natural body, cannot be 
that simple entity, that abitraei fiot&m^mctt, 
80 generally represented by metaphysical 
writers; bat rather that the controller of the 
human organism mast be itself organized, 
according to the laws of its own peeoltar 
nature, and capable of manifesting those 
laws, under certain circumstances, through 
theae organs of the body, that is, of the brain 
and nervous system, whieh are united to it 
by the law of correspondent actirity and 
connexion. St. Paul, therefore, spoke the 
language of the profoundest philosophy when 
he declared that there were spiritual bodies 
and natural bodies, and that the natural 
body was the first in its deyelopment, and 
ttfUrwardt the spiritual body; and when, on 
another occasion, he defined the human or- 
ganism, as existing here, to be compound of 
* spirit, soul, and body;' in this respect giving 
his apostolic sanction to the doctrine of the 
ancient sages of Greece. The two first terms 
used by the apostle to describe the spiritual 
part of man are, in the original Greek, 
Pneuma and Psjf^; and the latter term, 
whidi in our version of the scriptures is, in 
the passage alluded to, translated a&ul^ is by 
the Latin writers called ' ammua ;' and this 
tenn is always used to signify the animal 
Boul as distinguished from the pneuma, or 
more interior human spirit. 

"And here it will be well to remark, that 
no truth Is more evident to sound, natural 
inqairy, than that the Creator has given to 
every part of his ' handiwork specifie cha- 
racter; and that, from the Creator to the 
lowest inert matter, there exists a chain of 
DEORBEs; and that each object of creation 
can only be well and truly studied by view- 
ing it in its own degree, and comparing it 

with objects in another degree 

By no process can matter be sublimed into 
spirit; and spirit having, according to apos- 
tolic authority and the general law ofan^ ifogy 
observable in all things, its distinctions and 
degrees, the properties of a lower degree 
may not apply to a higher one. True phi- 
losophy also teaches, that if spirit in no 
degree is material — ^that is, does not possess 
those properties which we apply to ponder- 
able matter — still it is no less on that 
account a truly real and substantial exist- 
'*uoe; more truly sabstantial than the granite 



rock, because more unchanging and mom 
enduring. 

*^ Now, viewing the spiritual organism of 
man as consisting of two distinct degrees, 
called by the apostle the pneuma and jMycAe, 
or as possessing both a spiritual internal 
and external together, forming, while in this 
mortal life, the common internal of the na- 
tural organism, the psyche or aiqmus will 
be the eonuectiJag medium between the pure 
human spirit and the norvous system of the 
natural body. By its connexions, tbrongh 
correspondence and natural affinity, with the 
body, it is placed in relations with outward 
nature; while as a spiritual entity, and by 
its indissolable union with the higher spiri- 
tual principle, it has at the same time im^ 
mediate connexioa with the spirit-world ; 
and because it is a subject of the lower, and 
possesses the properties of that world, whidi 
have nothing in common with ttme, epace, or 
common matter^ it displays those powers 
which can be explained by no merely natural 
or physiological knowledge, but which receive 
easy, rational, and satisfactory solution when 
man is really seen to be that which revela^ 
tion, philosophy, and the statemoits of true 
elnirvoyants, declare him to be, namely, a 
compound of spiritual and natural organisms, 
intimately related by the exactest correspcm* 
dence or analogy; and that although the 
lower or natural organiran cannot act without 
the continued influence of the higher or 
spiritual organism; nor can the spiritual 
organism be developed without the medium 
of the natural one ; yet when developed the 
higher organism can act, not only by and 
throogh the lower organism, but even ind»> 
pendently, and when disconnected with it."'^ 

We have already said that we consider the 
higher phenomena of mesmerism as in some 
sort the converse of communication of spirits 
with the natural world. The state of a 
clairvoyant may be aiptly compared to partial 
death, whereby there is a chmng oi the 
natural external body, and a consequent 
transfer of the sensational perc^ion from 
the ultimate of the body to the ultimate of 
the spirit, and thence and simply from the 
transfer of ultimates (according to what we 
have advanced as to the ultimates of beiog, 
the seat of sensation, though not its aonroe) 



* " Somoolism and Psyoheism, otherwise Vital 
Magnetism ; considered PhysioloKieaily and Phi- 
losophieally." By Josh. W. Haddodc. 
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arises an awakening of the conscious sensa- 
tional perception of the inner man, or spirit. 
In other words, the man is then partia]!^ in 
the spiritnal world, and conscious of its phe- 
nomena; ''bat the connexion of the mind 
and bodj is jet sufficient to enable the soul's 
sight and feeling to be manifested to our 
physical senses, by and through the natural 
organism of a clairvojant." Now, a disem- 
billed spirit has, by its separation, no sen- 
sation or apperoeptional knowledge of the 
natural sphere, since it has no organs for this 
result; bat all that is required in its ease b 
a nUbjectj which, as a *' mediam," may con- 
join him for the time to the nataral sphere, 
whereby he can become oognizant of space, 
time, locality, and objects, in this lower 
world. The anition of a spirit with its 
"medinm" we apprehend to be of a similar 
character to that of a mesmerizer and his 
patient in some of the higher stages of mes- 
merism, when the consciousness of the one 
becomes blended with the consciousness of 
the other; and thns a spirit comes into the 
Tise of the memory oi his " medium," and so 
has Caeilities for understanding the language 
of the circle among whom he is acting ; and 
hence, too, the facility for communication by 
"rapping" oat the letters of the alphabet. 
As regards the modus operandi of the ''rap- 
pugs," we have seen no more plausible or 
satisfaetory explanation than that purported 
to be a " commnnication" of a spirit itself in 
explanation of its presence: — "The soonds 
ve, to a certain extent, produced by the 
ooDtn^ which invisible spiritnal beings have 
over the electrical mediums of the nervons 
system." 

We apprehend it will be unnecessary for 

^ to enter into any detail as to the facts of 

** spirit rapping,** since the nnmerous cases, 

the extensive spread, and the sameness of 

tbwacter of the "rappings," render it ex- 

Isvmeiy probable that all oar readers are 

cognizant of instances in point. We would, 

^ttver, direct their special attention to a 

series of papers in "Chambers* Edinburgh 

Jonmal ;" they occur in Nos. 482,p. 193 ; 490, 

^ 321; 49a, p. 383. The evidence there 

detailed as to the "rappings" is valuable, 

since, although the facts are given with all 

the fulness, candoor, and freedom from 

cokmring, whieh we oonld wish or expect, 

^ere is still an evident disinclination from 

^t to last to a^nit the spiritualUy of the 



agency. Yet, in accepting the recital of the 
facts there given as true, which, from the 
high character of the publication alone, we 
should have no hesitation in doing, it appears 
to us, as it appeared to a Bev. Mr. Hammond, 
whose testimony is given (p. 194), that it 
would " require a greater stretch of credulity" 
to opine collusion, "than it would to believe 
that it was the work of sjarits." 

We condode this somewhat lengtp^y artieb 
with a few wwds as to the qusdity of the 
" oommonications^' we firmly believe are made 
by spirits.* We have seen that these spirits 
are the denizens of a world which Is the 
common receptacle of departed souls; as such 
they may be either good or evil, and their 
" oommunications" trne or false. This con- 
sideration alone is sufficient to put us on oar 
guard ; bnt we suspect that these same spirits, 
who display an evident complacency in their 
communicating fnnotions, and require no 
very potent incantation to summons them to 
the presence of their interrogators, are by no 
means the highest of their class. Their ten- 
dency b^ng worldward, it is probable that 
their affections are thitherward also; and 
this, we take it, is no very recommendatoxy 
trait in a simt's charaoter. In short, while 
we think their " communications" might be 
of service to science, in that department of it 
which has been named the " metaphysics of 
science," we should strongly deprecate any 
attempt either to form or confirm any system 
of doctrine from their authority. Principles 
are things of the soul; and, once adopted 
and acted out in life, they are inherent, and 
must accompany the sotd as its qualifying 
characteristics after natural death has freed 
it from this lower sphere. Especially is this 
the case with religions principles, which 
affect the inmost nature of the soul; and 
consequently religious persuasions must be, 
of all otherS) most permanent. What, then, 
shall we hdi for in the perorations of the 
"commnnicating" spirits but the doctrines 
of their own persuasions, enforced, it may be, 
with a more subtle mode of argumentation 
and an assumption of authoritative judg- 
ment ? Indeed, most of the sects have alreaid(y 
had their creeds and principles confirmed 
from this sooroe. This speaks for itself, and 
lands us on the apostolic injunction, "Prove 
all things, and hold fast that which is good;f ' 
"Tf^ the apirkt^ whether they be of God." 

BsKJiJiiir. 
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NEGATIVE ARTICLE.— I. 



It is a hnmiliating fact, that reasonable 
men shoald now be called on to discuss snch 
a question as this. So long, however, as 
there are those whose sophtstiy or declama- 
tion is harmful, the irksome task will be 
imposed of combating the errors which they 
endeavour to disseminate. A few individuals 
have united in Scotland, to stir up the em- 
bers of national animosity, in imitation of 
the repeal agitation in Ireland. Their lan- 
guage is more extravagant, bombastic, and 
inflammatory than is usual even at the 
commencement of a revolutionary campaign. 
There can be no doubt that the leaders of 
the Scottish Bights movement look forward 
with pleasure to a general agitation, for the 
consequences of which they would not hold 
themselves responsible. There is indeed no- 
thing more natural than the expectation 
that we shall soon have tradition, if not 
treason, as prevalent here as was the case 
in Ireland. We believe there is no grievance 
of which Scotland can possibly complain, 
greater than that her loyal and dutiful sons 
may probably have to submit to the aliena- 
tion of the English people, in consequence 
of the declamation of a few agitators. The 
awakening of national hatred, which the 
Scottish Rights movement is sure to cause, 
if adopted by the population, would prove a 
curse to Scotland, as certainly as such ani- 
mosity has blighted Ireland. We live in 
extraordinary times: witness a groundless 
agitation suddenly raised in the midst of a 
peaceable and contented people. The times 
are extraordinary enough to render.it not 
improbable, that although now writing arti- 
cles against each other's views, we may, if 
this tumult be allowed to increase, be draw- 
ing swords against each other. This would 
be a backward movement, it is true, but the 
progress of society is not always unchecked. 
Backward and forward the pendulum swings 
which marks the slow progress of human 
affairs. There is a villanous tendency in 
such an agitation as we condemn, to gather 
new strength as it proceeds. The prosperity 



of Great Britain depends upon the three 
kingdoms maintaining a cordial sympathy, 
instead of raising questions of real or pre- 
tended national grievance, which would con- 
stantly suggest the idea of these being 
united only by a weak bond, and having a 
number of separate or opposing interests. 
Such a course would arouse the suspicions of 
foreign powers — would take away our unity 
of sympathy, which is the source of onr 
national strength — and would be the fore- 
runner of Britain's fall. It is undeniable that 
Scotland has received immense benefits from 
the union with England, — ^beneflts in com- 
parison with which her grievances are 
as nothing. Her commerce has been largely 
increased ; much of English wealth flows in 
upon her ; many government offices are held 
by Scotchmen. Scotchmen And their way 
in England to an opulence which their own 
country could not give them. It is dan- 
gerous to raise, by means of agitation, a few 
paltry cases of grievance, as such agitation 
would go on even after these had been remedied, 
and lead to an examination by England, as 
well as Scotland, of the principles on which 
the union is based, and either to a separa- 
tion of the countries, or to conditions less 
advantageous to Scotland. 

We submit that we have now stated very 
strong reasons for refusing to commit our- 
selves to an agitation which, if it once gains 
sufficient prominence, cannot be bridled. We 
add, that such an agitation cannot possibly 
obtain the objects sought for. The reason is 
obvious. By the union we have merged 
much of our national power in that of Eng- 
land. For example, the members of par- 
liament returned from Scotland are only a 
small portion of the House of Commons. It 
is clear, therefore, that it must be either 
from the good will of England, or from na- 
tional menace or rebellion, that we can 
obtain the redress of any of our grievances; 
and we do not believe that Scotland is 
strong— or at all events nnited-~enough, to 
enable her to dissolve the nnion, or to force 
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England to yield to her demands. We ob- 
serre, as a reason against the Scottish Rights 
agitation, that Scotland is flonrishing, and 
her population comparativelj happy and 
contented. Till the year now closed, we 
had no snch complaint of injustice to Scot- 
land, since the union. There seems reason 
to snspect that men are here annoying them- 
selves about trifles. None felt that any griev- 
ances existed, until the population w^re told 
80 by a few indiyiduals. We have not the 
excuse of poverty and distress, which the 
hish had for the repeal agitation. It is 
evident, therefore, both from our prosperity, 
and the long time which has elapsed since 
the union without such agitation, that it is 
now too late to attempt to raise it, and is 
groundless in point of equity. 

The principle upon which wise men act, is 
not doggedly to carry out abstract princi- 
ples, but to support those political institu- 
ima which work well, and are suited to the 
age. At the same time, their abstract prin- 
ciples may be wisely set forth, and gradually 
adopted. Great Britain condemned the 
<diartist agitation, as ignoring such policy. 
Oor Scotch opponents are falling into the 
same errors, not omitting the error of need- 
less agitation. Notwithstanding the various 
inequalities which exist, the government of 
this country, on the whole, is wisely con- 
dacted. If we go into matters of abstract 
justice, we should require to touch upon 
various things maintainable only on account 
of their expediency. The cry of justice is 
liere a miserable pretence. Scotchmen con- 
demned the Irish agitation, a^d do not now 
pretend to uphold it. What injustice can 
SooUand complain of nearly so glaring as 
that which presses down Ireland — an eccle- 
nsstical establishment, paid for by those of 
& ^erent faith, who constitute a very large 
iHajority of the people? Why do our oppo- 
iients not strengthen the cause of justice to 
^^^^'^d, by supporting the dissenters of 
Ireland in attempting to rid themselves of 
this burden? They dare not. The fact is, 
^we is no great principle involved in their 
''gitation. The movement is destitute of all 
^^iie, either as regards principle or expe- 
^^^y. The objects desired by the Chartists 
^ being gradually secured without agita- 
tion; and we may be assured, that if Scotland 
^ My proper grounds of complaint, these 
^ be remedied without popular clamour. 



We cannot now enter into an exandnatioa 
of all the charges made by our opponents 
against England. The utmost ingenuity 
and diligence have been exerted to discover 
cases of grievance. We shall only animad- 
vert (m the leading grievances alleged; and 
it is proper to observe, that our remarks on 
these are generally applicable to those we do 
not notice. 

1. The agitation began by an unscmpn- 
lous procedure. It was first a complaint, 
made by memorials and otherwise, by a few 
obscure persons, not of a social grievance, a 
religious grievance, or a pecuniary griefance, 
but a heraldic grievance! At this time, 
however, the great design of a general agi- 
tation against Scottish grievances was care- 
fully concealed. It was decided at once by 
the competent authorities, and it is now 
generally acknowledged, that the complaint 
was groundless. Yet this decision was kept 
back by those who made the complaint, 
we suppose, in "justice" to the community. 
It appears that the lion has all along been 
in its proper place in the national arms, and 
that the unicorn has, except during a short 
interval, been without a crown. In the 
twenty-fourth section of the treaty of union, 
it is expressly stated, that " the quartering 
of the arms, and the rank and precedency of 
the Lyon King of Arms of the kingdom of 
Scotland, as may best suit the union, be left 
to Her Majesty!* The complaint, frivolous 
as it was, is thus shown to have no founda- 
tion. — 2. It was complained that the Free 
Library Act, and other acts of public utility, 
were not extended to Scotland. The pubUo 
were led to believe that the Scotch people 
were taxed for the maintenance of free 
libraries in England. Certain English towns 
wished the Free Library Act, and it was 
psssed. Not having been asked for in 
Scotland, it was not extended to that coun- 
try at the time. It might be considered as 
an experimental measure, and thus was pro- 
perly limited at first in its application. It 
is possible that such legislation might prove 
injurious; but in this view Scotland would 
be free from it. At the same time it is 
perfectly possible for Scotch members to 
introduce and pass measures for Scotland 
alone. Thus the tests in the Scottish 
universities have been virtually abolished, 
whilst the English universities are closed 
agamAt dissenters. The Scotch are li^ 

o 
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to bare the benefit of a national education 
sooner than the £nglr»h. A new free library 
act would have required to lie introduced 
aj^licable to Scotland, as Mr. Ewart's act 
could not bave been well adapted to onr 
rannicipal instttations. The writer of the 
present article yainlj endeavonred to induce 
the town council of Edinburgh, or the 
general population, to take up the subject, 
after the act bad been for some time in force 
in England. Only one petition was sent from 
Scotland in favour of the extension of the 
act — a petition which emanated from a so- 
ciety with which he is connected, — and the 
act was soon afterwards extended. The 
hollow agitators never p'eiwed the subject, 
and now that the act ^s extended, have 
made no effort for it to be carried out. 
We would here make a remark sufficiently 
significant. Mr. Ewart, the author of 
the act in question, assured us, that when 
he introduced it, he made a strong attempt 
to have it applied to Scotland ; but that this 
was opposed, and his object defeated by 
certain members of parliament returned 
from the northern part of the United King- 
dom. The preceding views have been stated 
at some length, as they apply generally to 
the whole question of the passing of mea- 
sures of puMic utility, applicable at first to 
only one part of the kingdom. — S. It is 
urged that London and Dublin have various 
charitable institutions, supported or assisted 
by government, while those of the Scottish 
capital receive no such aid. London, from 
its immense population, and Dublin, from 
the poverty which prevails there, have (»t>- 
bably greater need of government endow- 
ments than Edinburgh, which abounds with 
hos]Htals which are made an improper use 
of. We contend, however, that all such 
grants should be withdrawn. That these 
are given to two of the capitals, is no reason 
wdiy they should be extended to the third. 
— 4. It is aUe^d that large sums are ex- 
pended by goveminent in the endowment of 
English cc^Ieges, bat that Scotland receives 
a much smaUeir sum for her universities; 
also, that Ireland alone has received the 
benefit of the Queen's Colleges. As to the 
first point, it is sufficient to reply that the 
Sedeh universities receive annually £7,560 
from the state, while the English universi^ 
tiea receive £6,000, although entitled to 
xnneh more. Begarding the other matter. 



England itself has no such universities as 
government gave to Ireland. The latter 
country was discontented, and Sir Robert 
Peel, amidst general clamour, built and en- 
dowed those colleges, and increased the 
endowment of Maynooth; and, in doing so, 
perhaps went too far in that direction. We 
think that because government, actuated by 
state policy, planted colleges in certaan 
quarters, it is not bound to do so in other 
parts of the kingdom. To expend pnblie 
money in that way, without the necessity o€ 
a large increase of taxation, we believe, after 
all, would be wise; and we have no doubt 
that, in connexion with a national system of 
education, our government will be soon wil- 
ling, and indeed glad, to build and endow 
" people's" colleges, both in Scotland and 
England. — 5. Scotland, it is sud, has reason 
to complain that she has no proper meai» of 
defence. Sir Archibald Alison states that 
the English have 40,000 regular troops, and 
80,000 militia, and that the Irish have 
22,000 troops, and 12,000 armed police. 
In Scotland, again, there are only two bat- 
talions of infantry, and one atgimra^ <^ 
cavalry. Why should Scotland have sol- 
diers? Because an invasion is feared J The 
alleged grievance is only an application i^ 
the invasion panic to Sct^and, and the noet 
liberal politicians have regarded such fears 
as groundless. A few yen^ ago, the French, 
under Louis PhiUppe, were expected to in- 
vade England, and march upon London; 
more recently it was the French under l!^ 
poleon III. ; now it is the Bussians who tm 
to attack Scotland! The fact is, the BiHiflh 
army are chiefly placed round the seats of 
government, and in Ireland, where tbcj are 
most needed ; and to send them to Scotkuid, 
where they are iK»t required, would be a 
palpable absurdity. The remark of iSr 
Archibald, that the troops are used for the 
d^ence 'of the " English" only, is a mere 
quibble. It is obvious that before an attack 
on Scotland cot^ld be made, the whole army 
in the two other kingdoms could and would 
be cMieentrated in Scotland in a few houn. 
We are gravely asked, mider these circom- 
stafkces, to submit to a penmnient increase 
of the British army. As for a militia, we do 
not require such a burden. The militia 
existing are judged snfScient for the pio- 
tection of the kingdom; and if a greater 
number should be needed, Scotland will 
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asforedlj be called on to contribate her 
proportion. Meanwhile, we suppose there 
is nothing to hinder onr patriotic opponents 
from forming rifle dabs, or enlisting in the 
amiy, if they prefer it. Nearly similar 
remarks might be offered as to the com- 
plaint that Scotland is destitute of proper 
arsenals. Those in England are sitnated 
where they are absolntely roqoired. — 6. 
Hdyrood Palace and Chapel, it is com- 
plained, are allowed to go to mins, whereas 
Hampton Conrt, and other English palaces, 
are carefnlly preserved. The latter are 
needed for state parposet: on the other 
hand, Holyrood is scarcely need; and we 
have no evidence that onr Queen would 
abandon Balmoral, and reside at Holyrood 
Palace for a considerable part of eadi year, 
if the latter were repaired. We think 
all that a government should do with sneh 
edifices, is merely to keep them from decay. 
To expend large smns of money upon them 
would be a vain extravagance; and this evil, 
if it prevails in England, should be checked, 
not extended to Scotland. Various ancient 
buildings have claims as well as Holyrood. 
But our opponents either display ignoranee 
or duplicity in pretending tint government 
bas done nothing for Holjxood. Some years 
ago they paid a large sam for plans to put a 
loof on the cbapd, but it was discovered that 
the walla were too weak to support ooe. It 
appears from a pailianientary return issued 
in 1830, that during tlie previous nine years 
upwards of £29,000 had been squandered 
on the palace in question. Within a few 
Tttrs, £45/)00 of public money have been 
expended on the adjacent park, all for the 
^fit of the Scottish metropolis: but of 
c<Kiru our oppone n ts quietly ignore these 
facts.-— 7. Scotland, it is said, requires a 
secretary of state. It had one before, but 
the office fell into disrepute, and there does 
iiot seem much encouragement to revive it. 
To make the office independent of changes 
of ministry would be adverse to the spirit 
of the constitution. What is here wanted 
woQld promote that very evil of centraliza- 
tion which oor opponents affsct to coudemn. 
It is true that the Lord Advocate, who vir- 
^^^y fills the office of secretary of state, 
°^7 be overworked; but the same remark 
applies to other members of the government, 
^ thai the grievance does not apply to 
^^^^^i^mi in parUcttlar. Berides this law 



ofiSoer, the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department acts for Scotland as well aa 
England; there is also a Scotch lord at the 
Treasury Board, and a number of Scotch 
peers and members of parliament. If thestf 
cannot attend to the interesta of Scotland in 
the legislature, it is absurd to expect that a 
secretary of state could do so. It appears 
to us that such an office would only lead to 
greater indolence on the part of those whoM 
duty it is to co-operate in promoting Scot- 
tish interests in parliament. — 8. The last 
complaint which we shall notice is that of 
an adequate representation of Scotland in 
the House of Commons. The Act of Union 
declares the number of members to be 619 
for England, and 45 for Scotland. The Be* 
form Bill, again, fixes the proportion as 493 
to 53. It is urged that Scotland should 
have twenty additional repiesentatives. In 
estimating the increase of members from 
Scotland as only nine since the union, onr 
opponents forget that England has twenty 
members less than previously. We cannot 
avoid noticing the gross insincerity of the 
Tories, who are the leaders of the Scottish 
Bights movement. The Beform Bill was 
framed, allowing to Sootland exactly the 
number of members to which she was enti- 
tled according to the combined estimate of 
taxation and population on which the bill 
was founded, — bat all this, and much mere, 
was defeated by the Tories. Sir A. Alison, 
and his friends, opposed the extension of the 
franchise, and, in terms of impertinent scur- 
rility, attacked the eharacter of the proposed 
ten-pound voters: his opinions, therefore, on 
all such matters, seem little worth. We 
deprecate any great increase in the number 
t>f the Scotch representatives, because it 
would be the means of introducing into the 
legislature a greater number of obstructive 
Tories, and nameless and incapable Liberals^ 
As in Ireland there is a Bomanist party, in 
Scotland we should have an anti-Bomanist 
fiiction, each making the House of Commons 
the scene of ecclesiastical wrangling. We 
wish to see a British liberal party, not either 
an Irish or Scotch party. We feel it would 
lead to dissatisfaction in England if her 
representation were diminished, and the 
number of members taken from her shared 
between Ireland and Sootland, or given to 
Scotland alone. Scotland has never been 
refused any measure of justice by havi*' 
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smaller rather than a larger number of 
members. Half-a-dozen enterprising mem- 
bers could introduce and carry measures 
affecting Scotland, as well as a greater 
number. The whole matter of the national 
representation is soon to be taken up by 
government, and if any inequality exists, It 
may be removed. The legislature have 
never been asked for an increase of Scotch 
representatives, and, of course, it has not 
refused to give it. 

It is evident, in reviewing the alleged 
grievances now adverted to, that the Scot- 
tish Bights movement is based on a number 
of gross fallacies. For example, it looks 
only to what government has not done, not 
also to what it has done, for Scotland alone. 
It forgets the claims of the English pro- 
vinces. We may add, it implies that the 
grievances complained of, if just, will not be 
removed without agitation. It very impro- 
perly expects everything to be done at once. 
For example, if something has been pro- 
mised, government commissioners sent down, 
and plans made, yet if any delay occurs in 
the final execution, t^e government are bit- 
terly blamed. But every other part of the 
United Kingdom may make the same com- 
plaint. 

It appears to us, that any grievances 
justly complained of are chargeable against 
Scotland alone. The Scotch think that their 
own members fail to do their duty; yet, in 
place of electing better, our opponents vul- 
garly seek a mere numerical increase in the 
number of representatives. Many of the 
members sent from Scotland never open 
their lips on Scotch grievances, or Scotch 
business in parliament; a considerable mi- 
nority are given over to the most rabid tory- 
ism, and stand in the way of all improve- 
ment. To attach blame to England, under 
these circumstances, seems a wrong course. 

In conclusion, let us inquire what is the 



proper issue for this question. Not cer- 
tainly strife, — agitation. That would only 
alienate the two kingdoms, and diminish 
our means of improvement and redress. We 
have had enough of agitation in Scotland. 
We live here in the midst of an intense 
worldliness, met, alas! by an intensely con- 
troversial spirit, which pains and harasses 
all to whom Christianity is a spirit of gen- 
tleness and good will. Shrinking, as we do, 
from the popular doctrine of spiritual inde- 
pendence, we would be most unwilling to 
weaken the bond which unites us with noble 
England. We speak in these friendly pages 
to many Englishmen, and we feel assured 
that they mean to inflict no injustice upon 
us : hence agitation, is a crime. Let Scot- 
land use the means which the constitution 
allows for the removal of eveiy abuse. 
There are no greater evils than those which 
men bring on themselves. Let us not ex- 
pend our strength upon the removal of 
imaginary evils. Let us not fall into the 
vulgar error — that which stands on the very 
front of this movement — of ascribing too 
much to mere legislation. Did Scotland get 
everything our opponents wish, she would 
be no better, no happier. She would have 
learnt to repeat the cry, "Give," "Give," 
and idly relying upon government, would 
cease to exert the energies which have raised 
her so high amongst the nations. The cure 
of Scotland's polUical evils lies, we think, 
not in supporting an agitation led by men in 
whom we can have no faith — ^who never did 
us any good as politicians, but in promoting 
the cause of true, though gradual, reform of 
that great rational liberal party whose pm- 
ciple and desire it is to remove every politi- 
cal abuse. Our Macaulays, our Humes, and 
our Ewarts, are the men whom we ought to 
trust. 

Edinburgh, T. U. 



AFFIRMATIVE ARTICLE.— I. 



Had we been at the framing of the above 
question, we should certainly have demurred 
to the wording of it, believing, as we do, that 
Scotland has no cause of complaint against 
England, but only complains against the 
partial government of Great Britain; how- 
ever, as the question has been fixed, we can- 
not now pretend to quarrel with it, but 



must address ourselves to our task, and we 
expect to find that task a very easy one, 
convinced that no one who is at all acquainted 
with Scottish afiairs, and the way in which 
these affairs are managed, will attempt to 
maintain the negative of this question. 

We rejoice that it is our privilege to live 
in an age that delights in bringmg all things, 
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Tvhether thej be time-faonoared customs, 
Tenerable institutions, or centniy-moolded 
laws, to the " light of troth," and cheer- 
fhllj submitting them to the examination 
of the rational faculties of man. We rejoice 
that we live in an age when public opinion 
is respected, — ^in aconntiywhere that opinion 
is listened to by the government, in which 
the utmost freedom of thought, inquiry, and 
opintGQ is tolerated, and even encouraged. 

We are convinced that on this question, 
also, the public opinion will be respected, for 
sure we are, that no government can with- 
stand the united voice of its subjects, espe- 
cially when those subjects have a just cause 
of complaint; and we hope, ere we conclude 
this paper, to convince our English friends 
that the Scottish nation has grievances, and 
that of no light or ordinary character. 

Bat it is necessary to premise that the 
nnioQ betwixt the two countries of England 
and Scotland is a union on equal terms, that 
the one nation did not merge into the other, 
but that both stand on an equal footing; 
such, we believe, wiU be conceded by all who 
have studied the history of their own father- 
land, or who have read the Treaty of Union 
between the two integral portions of Great 
Britain; one of the articles in that union 
distinctly states, that all parts of the United 
Kingdom, for ever, from and after the union, 
shall have the same allowances, encourage- 
ments, and drawbacks, and shall be under 
the same prohibitions, restrictions, and regu- 
lations of trade, and liable to the same cus- 
toms and duties on export and import. Now, 
the question is, has Scotland received tiie 
same allowances, in proportion to her popu- 
lation, as England? Has she received the 
same encouragements? We say she has 
iu)t; but now for proof. 

And firsts as regards the ripres&iJUitvoe 
^ttm. Has Scotland the privilege of send- 
ing as many members to the parliament of 
Great Britain as EngUnd has? that is, in 
proportion to the numerical amount of inha- 
bitants. By the census of 1851 we find 
that Scotland has a population of 2,870,786, 
which gives an average of 54,166 to each of 
^'"^ fifiy-three representatives. Applying 
the same rule to EngUnd, it will be found 
that each of her five hundred members repre- 
»ent8only 35,845, whichis a third less to each. 
Further, there are about seventy towns in 
Scotland, possessed of from 2,000 to 9,000 



inhabitants, giving an aggregate of 250,000 
unrepresented in parliament But there are 
thurty English boroughs, whose whole com- 
bined constituency does not amount to that 
of Edinburgh, who return two members each 
to represent them in parliament, being sev«i 
nfore than that returned by all Scotland, 
whose populous burghs are grouped in half- 
dozens, and send only one member to each 
group. Is this justice to the northern half 
of Great Britain? Does it now excite your 
surprise that it is so difficult to get a hearing 
on Scottish affairs in the House of Commons? 

But a second Scottish grievance is the 
want of some person to represent her inte- 
rests in the cabinet, and who could be conti- 
nually attendant upon his place in parliament 
to watch over Scottish interests. True, we 
have a Lord Advocate; but he is unable to 
attend to all the duties devolving upon him 
as the legal and legislative representative to 
the government. We, for our own part, 
cannot conceive how a lord advocate can 
execute thoroughly the duties of adviser to 
the crown, or public prosecutor in Scotland-— 
of secretary of state for a country which is 
weekly increasing in wealth, population, and 
legislative business — ^and also to attend to his 
own private duties as an advocate, which he 
cannot be expected to forget or forego. But 
that Scotland and her interests and affairs 
are neglected, from want of a qualified resi" 
dent party to look after them, no one will 
deny who reads the following list of com- 
plaints which wronged and ill-used Scotland 
has to prefer against the government of 
Great Britain. 

First. The boards of customs and excise 
have been abolished, and our metropolitan 
establishments reduced to the position of 
gub-offices. This is peculiarly felt in the 
Scottish commercial capital, where the want 
of a customs and excise board is a serious 
evil. 

Secondly. The charitable institutions are 
entirely neglected by the British government. 
None of our maternity hospitals, our blind 
asylums, our royal infirmaries, or our houses 
of refuge, receive any aid from the govern- 
ment. But we mistake. Government does 
contribute towards the support of one of our 
charitable institutions: the government of 
Great Britain contributes the munificent 
sum of Two pounds per annum to the dis- 
pensary of Kirkwall. How stands the case 
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with England? Is she placed on the same 
looting? No! she ia not. London received 
in 1852, for charitable institations, the sum 
of £1 18,583 ; and those o£ the metropolis of 
Ir^nd, £41,790. 

Thirdly. The metropolitan character of 
Edinburgh puts it to great expense in ifp- 
hdding a gaol, the benefits of which are 
reaped by the conntiy at large; it is also 
from the same reason exposed to a great inflox 
of poor and destitute people from all parts of 
the country, and who are consequently a 
heavy burden, either in their pauper cha- 
racter on the charitable institutions, or in 
their criminal, on the police establishment. 
The Commissioners of Police naturally 
prayed government to assist in defraying 
the expense of these police establishments, 
hut were blnntJy refused; nevertheless, Lon-* 
don receives £131,000, and Dublin £36,000 
annually. 

Fourthly. With all our increasing com- 
merce with other nations, we only possess 
<one single harbour of refuge, viz., that of 
Port Patrick. On the eastern coast, which is 
rocky, dangerous, and stormy, and on which 
are situated the important seaport towns of 
Leith, Dundee, Aberdeen, and Montrose, 
there is no harbour of refuge. On our western 
shore they are less required, owing to the 
great number of bays and indentations of 
tiie sea along the greater part of that coast; 
yet we have one harbour there, viz , that of 
Port Patrick, but which was not constructed 
out of any regard to the marine interests of 
Scotland— or more particularly, if you will, 
of Glasgow and Greenock — but for the safety 
of the Irish mail steamers betwixt that port 
and Donaghadee. In the Pentland Firth, 
from Duncansbay to Dunaet Heads, there is 
also no harbour, although one in that quarter 
would be of great value to oar whaling 
interests. How stands the case with the 
southern portion of Great Britain. In Eng- 
land there is at present five harbours con- 
structing, viz. : Dover — estimated cost, 
£245,000; Harwich-— £110,000; Alderney 
■—£620,000; Jersey— £700,000; Portland 
—£588,959 : a totel of £2,263,959. To 
Holyhead has been voted, £91,270; but to 
repair the Scottish harbour of Port Patrick, 
parliament has voted £2,556. 

Fifthly. The revenue of the Scottish 
woods and forests are transmitted to London, 
and employed in the embellishment of English 



palaces and parks, whilst Holyrood, our 
venerable palace, is fast cnimbUng into 
decay, and the garden let out to a market 
gardener I Scotland is in danger of being 
kft without a palace, unless her own patriotic 
sons will themselves undertake to maintain 
its once honoured, and its now revered, 
palace, dear to the heart of eveiy true-hearted 
patriot, because it stands out in basso-relievo 
to remind them of their independence — their 
inomonity from conquest; because it reminds 
them that the present royal family of Great 
Britain received the crown from Scotland, in 
virtue of their descent from our James VI. 
When the magistrates of Edinburgh pe- 
titioned for funds for its repair, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer answered that he 
had no funds for such pwrposes, although 
the hereditary revalues of the Scottish 
crown amount to £10,000 per annum; yet 
in 1S53, with no funds for the repair of 
Scotia's one palace, the British government 
did expend £181,960 for the repair and 
embellishment of royal palaces, parks, &&, 
in England, besides £100,000 for Victoria- 
park, purchased for the convenience of the 
East-end Londoners. Further, this is in 
gross violation of the teirms of union, the 
nineteenth article of which expressly asserts 
that Scotland shall possess her own Exchequer 
Court, which court had the power of making 
grants for the repair of her public baildings; 
but this was abolished in 1837, and amalga^ 
mated with the Court of Session; and in 
consequence, Scotland has now to apply to 
the Enghsh treasury when she wants assist- 
ance to enable her to repair her institutions, 
and is generally, like a beggar, spurned from 
the door. But, not to multiply examples, 
we will only glance at the remaining part of 
the list of Scottish grievances. Our museums 
are not such as become the Scottish nation; 
more especially as regards the geological 
section. — As a nation rich in mineral pro- 
ductions, we are without a museum,— with- 
out a professorship of geology; while Eng- 
land, with inferior metals, has both.— -Onr 
Ordnance survey, though begun in 1809, iB 
not yet completed ; and in the report issaed 
by the parliamentary committee in 1852, 
Scotland is deckred to be behind dl ckfiltzed 
nations as regards its geography. — The Glas- 
gow Post-office is a positive disgrace to any 
government; a roofless building, threatening 
to topple down about the heads of the people 
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engaged in the public serrice, who, by the 
way, are groasly underpaid for their labour. — 
The want of an officii^ in Scotland who per- 
mits the exchange of one stamp for another 
when one is spoiled, and which, when re- 
qoiredi has now to be done in London. — Our 
unprotected shores, where an enemy might 
land and possess himself of the whole country 
without let or hindnmce. — Oar universities 
unrepresented, whilst Oxford, Cambridge, 
iud Dublin have each their members.-*Our 
university allowances, which is a very pit< 
tance. — Our medical diplomas, which are 
taxed, to the manifest injury of our medical 
jarisprudence. — Even the regulations as re- 
gard the public health of Scotland are under 
the management of the London board. 

And now we appeal to the readers of the 
Britith ContrcversiaJiHy-^Me appeal to all 
intelligent Scotchmen and Englishmen,^— to 
say whether these are grievances or not. 



Can you think of these facts, and yet tom 
round and say that Scotland is fairly repre- 
sented, or that her interests ars properly 
attended to? You cannot look iully at 
these things without perceiving that the 
Scottish nation is really an independent 
nation. Look at tlie very trifle she receives 
from government, and the great amount ef 
public work she performs, and you will per- 
ceive the strugglings, the throbbings, of an 
energetic, independent heart, pulsating 
through the whole length and breadth of 
the land. Assuredly the time has come 
for Scotland to assume one of two alterna- 
tives, — either she must sink her nationality, 
and become an English county, or she mast 
struggle for her just rights; and, by the 
memory of her actions from the days of Ban- 
nockburn to the present, we are persuaded 
that she will do the latter. 

Waltbb. 
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IS SLAVERY UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES JUSTIFIABLE ? 

AFFIRMATIVE ARTICLE.— I. 



Perhaps upon no subject previously 
bnmght before the attention of the readers 
of this magazine has there been such need, 
as upon this, fof the exercise of a calm 
and unbiassed judgment, and an entire 
self-divestment of pre-oonceived notions and 
popular prejudices. During the memorable 
years in which the agitation for the abo- 
lition of slavery in our colonies was car- 
ried on, popular feeling ran high upon 
this subject; but then it was the feeling of 
*n English party, now it is too much the 
feelmg of the Britinh public. It is now the 
general belief, both of Uie educated and the 
illiterate, that all slaves are the most mise- 
rable wretches beneath the sun, and that all 
slave-owners and their defenders are amongst 
the most demoniacal beings to be found in 
this fallen world. This state of opinion is, 
doubtless, for the most part attributable to 
the universal perusal of that fascinating but 
^truthful work, "Uncle Tom's Cabin." 
Written in a most popular style, appealing 

to the strongest prejudices, and avowedly 



employing fiction for the purpose of repre- 
senting fact ( 1 ), it has gained the atten- 
tion of all classes of the community, ex- 
citing their imaginations, misleading their 
judgments, and arousing their passions. 
The British public have thus been misled as 
to the character of a system, the scene of 
whose operations is. too far removed from 
their observation to correct mistakes respect- 
ing it. Notwithstanding that public opinion 
is in such an unfavourable state for the im- 
partial discussion of this question, we rejoice 
that it has been introduced into this maga- 
zine, because we expect to find amongst its 
readers men and women who are prepared 
calmly to consider the arguments that may 
be brought forward, and who are endowed 
with courage and moral heroism enough to 
follow the truth wherever it may lead them. 
Now, we are not about to assert that sla- 
very, or involuntary servitude, is a desirable 
social state, or that it is consonant with the 
highest developments of humanity; but we 
maintain that there is not that moral ev^ 
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essentially connected with it which is com- 
monlj Buppoeed, and farther, that under 
some circnmstances its existence is justifiable. 

From the earliest ages, and nearly in every 
habitable part of the world, slavery, in some 
form or other, has existed ; it has prevailed 
in the most civilized, as well as in the rudest 
nations; among the chosen people of God, as 
well as among the heathen whom they were 
commissioned to destroy. Its principle is 
found in our own constitution, and is carried 
out, to some extent, even in our own day. 
The majority of the ruling classes decide 
upon a certain code of laws for the govern- 
ment of the body politic, and decree that the 
infringement of those laws shall be followed 
with the infliction of bodily torture, or the 
loss of personal liberty, even for the term of 
a man's natural life. Now, few of our oppo- 
nents will be prepared to denounce such a 
course as this as unwise or unjust; and yet 
the principle involved in it is precisely the 
same as that involved in the system which 
we are now discussing. 

That there is no moral sin in slavery ap- 
pears evident from the manner in which it 
is referred to in the word of God, aod the. 
relationship which eminently good men have 
occupied in connexion with it, in all ages of 
the world. " The ' servants* mentioned in 
scripture history were mostly unconditional 
and perpetual slaves; they were strangers, 
either itLken prisoners in war, er purchased 
from the neighbouring nations. They and 
their offspring were the property of their 
masters, who could sell them, and inflict 
upon them corporal punishment, and even, 
in some cases, could put them to death."* 
Doubtless, of this description were the three 
hundred and eighteen servants of Abraham, 
who, we are told, were " bom in his own 
house." To prevent misconception here, it 
may be well to notice that the Hebrews had 
slaves of their own nation, individuals who 
sold themselves through poverty, or had 
committed theft, and were not able to make 
the restitution required by the law (Exod. 
xxii). These native servants, or slaves, be- 
came free on the completion of the seventh 
year of their servitude, or were liberated in 
the year of jubilee. Bat not so the alien 
slaves; these were perpetual bondmen; and 
Moses, as the vicegerent of God, recognised 

* Penny Encyolopeedia. 



and legislated for this state of things. If 
there had been here any moral vnnmg, or 
essential iniquity, do our candid readers 
think that such would have been the conduct 
of this man of God? or that we should have 
found, on the sacred page, such words as the 
following, " Both thy bondmen and thy bond- 
maids, which thou shalt have, shall be of the 
heathen that are round about you; of them 
shall ye boy bondmen and bondmaids. 
Moreover, of the children of the strangers 
that do sojourn among you, of them shall 
ye buy, and of their families that are with 
you, which they begat in your land: and 
they shall be your possession. And ye shaU 
tahi them as an inhertiance for your c&»t 
dren after you, to inherit th&nfor a posses- 
sion: they shall be your bondmen for ever J* 
(Levit. XXV. 44 — 46). But we know it 
will be said that these words were uttered 
under a dispensation that has now passed 
away: we admit it, but would remind our 
friends that justice and injustice are the 
same at all times, and under all dispensa- 
tions; and none can for a moment suppose 
that God would, at any time, sanction an 
institution that was radically and morally 
wrong. But furthei*, let it be remembered 
that our Lord and his apostles, who so fear- 
lessly denounced every evil with which they 
came in contact, did nowhere, at any time 
that we are acquainted with, utter a single 
word prohibitory of slavery. On the con- 
trary, " The Divine author of our holy reli- 
gion found slavery a part of the existing 
institutions of society; with which, if not 
sinful, it was not his design to intermeddle, 
but to leave them entirely to the control of 
men. Adopting this, therefore, as one of the 
allowed arrangements of society, he made it 
the province of his religion only to prescribe 
the reciprocal duties of the relation." If it 
be necessary to addace any proof of this, we 
refer our readers to the numerous injunctions 
given by his apostles to servants — to " ser- 
vants under the yoke," or slaves — as to their 
demeanour towards their masters ; and also 
to the directions given to these masters as 
to their conduct towards their slaves. If 
these things are so, — and surely they cannot 
be denied, — we think we have incontrover- 
tibly established our position, that there is 
no necessary evil or moral iniquity attached 
to a state of involuntary servitude. 
AU that now remains for consideration is, 
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the qne8ti<Hi of ezpediencj ; and this may be 
dismissed in a few wordSf for here the testi- 
monj of history will suffice, as she speaks 
in miimstakeable language as to the advan- 
tages which yoathfid natioos have derived 
£rom this institution. But we need not 
fetch car illastrations from the past; it will 
be sufficient to glance across the waters of 
the Atlantic, and to contemplate the extent 
and surpassing prosperity of onr descendants 
there, and learn, from their presidents and 
" men of mark," the estimate which they pnt 
upon this kind of seryitnde. That there is 



much connected with a portion of American 
slavery that is contrary to justice and Chris- 
tianity we freely admit; but that it has been 
of service to the state we firmly believe. It 
has been one of the various means which 
have been instrumental in so rapidly raising 
America to her present position; and, when 
its work is completed, we believe it will be 
gradually removed, — as the slaves become 
better fitted for the discharge of the duties of 
social life, and the exercise of the privileges 
of dtizenahip. 

X. 



NEGATIVE ABTICL£.~I. 



"God 
therein. 



that made the world and all things 
. . hath made of one blood all natiom 
of men . . . for we are abo his ofTiipriug." 

8t. Paulf Acts xvii. 24, 26, 38. 

" Oh, give me liberty ! 
For were even Paradise my prison, 
Still I would long to leap the crystal walls." 

Dryden. 

Time, with inexorable precision, hath 
marked another period in the cycle of exist- 
ence. The history of the past, with its 
comminglings of joy and sorrow, is realized 
in the present ; while the future is full of 
hope to the aspirant after truth and justice. 
Old friends and new, we give ye all a happy 
greeting; and invite you, with us, earnestly 
to address yourselves to the mental duties of 
the day, that we may be prepared for the 
fature, as 

" *Tis the promised land, 

To which hope points with prophet hand. 

Telling us fairy tales of flowers 

That only change for fhiit" 

The expression of anti-slavery feeling re- 
cently made by all classes of society, may 
induce some to consider that a discussion 
upon the question of Slavery is not merely 
^umecessary, but an insult to the common 
sense of mankind. We do not think so. 
The waves of public excitement may dash 
With wild fury upon the rocks of existing 
erils, but by the consequent reaction, their 
^eficial influence may be lost, and their 
onward motion stayed. Millions are still 
field in those fetters by honest, good, and 
christian men — ^men who on all other topics 
of social economy can think and act as justly 
M any anti-slavery advocate. They believe 
themselves justified in the course they are 
piusmng; and we mnst meet them with 
fittdneas and afiection, yet with all the force 



reason can command, and endeavour to bring 
truth, drawn from the word of God, to bear 
upon their intellects and hearts. We must 
show them that slavery is essentially wrong; 
that the first law of nature and of pure 
religion demands freedom for the slave, and 
then their interest — ^the selfish interest of 
vitiated society — ^must give way to the dic- 
tate of reason and a sense of duty. It must 
be made manifest to them that " Disguise 
thyself as thou wilt, still, Slavery I thou art 
a bitter draught; and although thousands 
are made to drink of thee, thou art none the 
less bitter on that account." 

All men having descended from <yM com- 
mon parent, it will at once be admitted that 
all men were once equal. It may be they 
differed in their moral and intellectual qua- 
lities and acquirements, but still they were 
all equal in their wUural rights. But we 
have used a phrase which may possibly be 
misconstrued; we will, therefore, explain 
what we intend by it: ^ a person has a right 
to the use of his faculties and powers; he 
has a right to enjoy the light of the sun, 
and the air of the atmosphere; he has a 
right to the use of his property, and the 
fruits of his labour. These are self-evident 
propositions; and the meaning of the term 
rights which occurs in all of them, may be 
collected from its uniform signification in 
each; and from the nature of the proposi- 
sitions themselves, the phrase natural right 
is also easily understood. Agreeably to this 
rule, right is the relation of a person to a 
thing, in which no alteration ought to be 
made, without his own consent. In this 
circumlocution, the name of person and thing 
imply that a right is the appurtenance of a 
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person, or of a beiog vested with choice and 
TiditioD, and has refereaice to the will of such 
pereoQ respecting the object of his choiGe. 
This object may subsist in the person him- 
ed£] in his lot or possession; or ia any 
<}0Q8titaent of his being or state wfaatever." 

It is a maxim of mathematical science 
that ^^ equals to tbe same thing are eqoal to 
4»e another," and although it is notfinqnentlj 
the case that moral or social science admits 
«f the same formulfe as the stricter science, 
we think our previous remarks will enable 
us to develop the same principle in the fol- 
lowing argumentative formula: — 

Existences having the same origin and 
nature are naturally equal. 

All men have the same nature and origin. 

Therefore all men lure naturally equal. 

This principle holds good, however long 
the chain of descent may be continoed, pro- 
viding that at no time the links have been 
broken by " voluntary consent" to " altera- 
tion" in any individual case; but even then, 
'' voluntary consent" only a£GBCtfl the person 
aciUing and conserUmg, and cannot affect a 
third party against his will; hence slavery, 
or involuntary servitude, by the nature of 
things can never become a right; ^ voluntary 
consent" being a necessary condition to every 
alteration of the natural equality o£ man- 
kind, slavery can nuder no circumstances be 
justifiable. 

In exact unison with the foregoing re- 
marks is the declaration of the apostle Paul, 
and the scriptural account of the creation of 
our first parents; so far, reason and revela- 
tion agree in the prc^ibition of slavery : but 
it may be urged that the natural right to 
freedom in some instances has been forfeited 
by consent, by overt act, or by some other 
mode implying volition on the part of the 
islave, and thereby, under certain circum- 
stances, rendering slaveiy justifiable in the 
present day. To these assumptions we ob- 
ject in toto; for should a person have sold 
himself to another for the purpose of servi- 
tude, as was practised among the Jews and 
other nations of antiquity, still this act of 
celling was voluntary on tbe part of the ser- 
vant himself; it was not the act of a third 
party selling him against his will into a 
state of involuntary servitude, neither was it 
a ibrcible act of the master, and it could not 
affect the descendants of the servant, because, 
as we have previously shown, no alteration 



can be made in the poBMSnon of natural 
right without the ooDsont oi the indiFidoal 
possessor. 

In every cimditioa of society it has been a 
practice to punish some infractions of tbe 
criminal and commercial law, by deprivation 
of personal liberty and forced labour, and it 
is thought that this must be a proof of tbe 
justifiable nature of slavery im^r some cir- 
cumstances ; but on a moment's reflection it 
will be perceived this has nothing at all to 
do with the question of slavery. It is a 
punishment for wrong done — a defence of 
natural right, which had been infringed by 
the person punished, and not an abnegation 
of that right. 

" The amiable Tice, 
Hid in magnificence and drowned in state," 

is also made a pro-slavery advocate; fit 
co-worker this, which 

" Looses the fieud.reeeives the sounding name 
OigU)riousu>ar; and through the admiring tbron^; 
Uncurst, the ornamented morderezs move." 

The right of conquest has been freely as- 
sumed as valid argument, justifying the 
demand of involuntary servitude from pri- 
soners of war. Were we to object, as we 
fairly may, that war is unjustifiable, what 
then becomes of the boasted rights of con- 
quest, or prisoners of war? They become 
nonentities. Yet, as we would not be thought 
to evade what the pro-slavery advocate con- 
siders one of his strongest bulwarks, we 
meet him upon his own ground, and observe 
that the laws of nations give to each nation 
the right to detain prisoners of war in safe 
custody during the continuance of the war, 
and the right to demand ransom tx exchange 
of prisoners : but a prisoner is not a slave — 
detention in safe custody is not slavery — 
the ransom or exchange of prisoners is not 
dealing in the flesh and bone, t^e body and 
soul oi prisoners — it is an acknowledgment of 
the injury dcme, or capable of being done, to 
the state releasing the prisoner, by the 
individual, as an integrant portion of the 
belligerent state: hence the practices of war 
fail to justify the existence of slavery. 

We have never known any civilized people 
of modem times who have sold their pri- 
soners of war into perpetual slavery, except 
the Moors. 

The predatory incursions of some African 
tribes upon their less powerful and vofun 
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peaceable nd^boan, is rather to be desig- 
Dated wholesale man-stealing than war; we 
therefore only refer to the horrible eroelties 
tfiginatisg in that benighted and barbaroas 
UuS to show that the right of conquest can- 
not jostif J the practice of slavery throughout 
the New World. The negro, being a tnan 
hnied and ecBptured ly a hand of kit /el- 
low men J cannot be a prisoner of war; he 
oocnpieB a relation to his captors analogous 
to that of game to the sporttman. 

Nature, reason, reyelation, the laws of 
commerce and of war, all are shown to be 
opposed to slavery of any kind — ^herein sla- 
very is evidently unjustifiable upon principle ; 
but -as a fact, in its social and moral bearing 
it is equally oo justifiable, for it is subversive 
of the true dignity of human nature. God 
is dishonoured — the standard of morals is 
debased — ^vice, cruelty, and crime are in- 



creased — the inherent value of the immortal 
soul is ignored — and millions of our fellow 
men, made " of one blood" with ourselves, 
equally with us " the offspring of God," are 
reduced to hopeless misery, endless toil. Yet 

" It often &I]s in course of common lire, 
That ririit long time is overborne of wronff, 
Through avarice, or power, or guile, or stn^, 

' That weakens her, and makes her party strong: 
But Justice, thou^ her doom she do prolong, 
Tet at the last, wul her own cause right ! " 

£eader, our object has been, not so much 
to vanquish opposing writers as to afford 
suggestive thoughts and principles, by whidi 
you may become a philanthropist to the 
slave — 
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That thou mayst injure no man, dove-like be, 
And serpent-like, that none may injure thee.** 

L'OuvaiBB. 



POETIC CBITIQUE.— No. IV.* 



" Assist me, some eztemporal god of rhyme." 
" Love 9 Labour Lo$t,'* act i. scene I. 

^ Some of thein had more feet tium the verses 
would bear." 

« As You Like It," act iii. scene 2. 

^ Bring me a rope, and an oaken staif, 
And I will bind him fast ; 
Short be bis shrift, for he shall swing 
From yonder tall top-mast." 

'\8ir Giilum qf Mffdetoun." 

When the soul awakes to the beauty of the 

world it inhabits, and enters into communion 

with the beings which are ever present in our 

dream-life — the bbal, though not the actual — 

when it listens to the ** eternal whispers," which 

sn ever hovering around to address themselves 

to a soul elect — to find themsehres an abiding 

place in a chosen luunan breast, which shall 

Hearken to their teachings, treasure them up in 

its ** heart of hearts," then mould and fashion 

them iuto the language of the time, to urge on 

the human race to elevate the oommon into the 

Kgions of the beaiiiifiil, that so the actual may 

assimilate itself to the ideal, then is the mat«-ial 

bdd in abeyance, and the spiritual is strong. 

£he whole of man's being is wrapt in that calm, 

from whence springs the strength of souls that 

*et atneu^t all outward things — ^they stand balm, 

* Those of our readers who wish to understand 
flome of the references in this article should first 
»ead « Poetic Critique, No. III." in our number 
^ July, 1852. 



erect, inunovable, bathed in a flood of light and 
beauty, as the pine upon the mountain top stands 
amid the glories of the setting sun. The heat of 
life is dispelled b^ glorious shadowy eveninr, 
falling like a benedieuon upon the soul ; then aSl 
petty cares are lulled to rest, all is peaceful, like 
the foreshadowing of a fiiture heaven. Half reve- 
lations — or pre-monitione — come to the sensitive 
soul, like the voice of God in cool of the evening. 
They are star-points of bgfat relieving the rays of 
the setting stm— tremulous evening whispers of a 
glorious morning history — lamps lit for vespers 
by the declining torch of day. 

This human reverie in divine things is shared 
in some degree by alL Whether these inklings of 
radiance serve as tighte to guide, or as glimmerings 
that mislead, depends parUr upon the individual, 
and partly upon his mental and physical confor- 
mation. But certain it is that only to the few is 
the privilege given to gaze, like the eagle, un- 
abashed, at the ftill, glaring, mid-day sun. These 
few are the gifted. For the right to interpret for 
humanity, which is the province of genius, can 
never be shared by all. The poet may, perhaps, 
have this position accorded to hira as his by right 
^ar excellence. We know not how it is ; but so it 
IS. A poet is indescribable, and " is, as one should 
say, a poet." And though we cannot pretend to 
analyze one, yet we shall all perceive that there is 
a vast difierence between him and the mere verse- 
maker, however sweetly he may sing : for, as we 
have said before, there are many writers of bal- 
lads, sonnets, poems, &c., who may charm and 
delight us, and yet have no pretensions to the 
title that belongs* to few. We may not be ablr * 
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draw the boundary line in definable limits, yet a 
line there is that separates the two classes of 
writers. We know them, each in his place, and 
each apart, but can give no pass-word by which to 
designate unerringly the one or tfae other. It is, 
perhaps, to this want of demarcation that are to 
be attributed the many claims of imposture, the 
soit c^iaants nourrissons du Pamasse.* But 
that such dry, milkless-nurtured babes as *' Ig- 
notus," and others of our correspondents, should 
lay claim to the title, is certainly a most ludicrous 
idea, and is of itself sufficient to exonerate us from 
being considered " merciless critics." 

Coleridge says, " There is a great difference 
between an egg and an eggshell, but at a distance 
they look remarkably alike." This, perhaps, is 
one of the pithiest distinctions between sham and 
reality that has ever been penned, and is just the 
difference we have to point out. The real thing 
is AUl of life-giving meat— there is vitality within 
it; whereas, for the other, you have only just to 
prick it — aay with a steel pen — and you find that, 
like Sir Charles Coldstream's head, " there's no- 
thing in it." Yet it is wonderAil how many 
chickens have been hatched in these dry cradles 
— ^the shells without meat — and how they strut 
about like walking anatomy — nothing but bone — 
admiring their own deformity, and thinking others 
ill made ; as the peasants in one of the cantons of 
Switzerland, who had large, thick necks, laughed 
at strangers because theirs were not so too, little 
thinking it was their own misfortune, and not the 
strangers' .+ 

The desire to be thought " somebody" seems to 
have a fast hold on the minds of many young 
men. They no sooner begin to read than they 
fancy they have a mission to xoriie. Do they read 
Bacon or Kant, they will be philosophers; or 
Milton, they will be poets ; or Hume, and they, 
too — yes, they will be sceptics ! and — what a sen- 
sation! We should be sorry to rufi9e the fea- 
thers of our warbling correspondents; but we 
must protest against this sickly phantasy — this 
morbid craving to appear in print on " magazine- 
day," as, though all the world were waitmg in 
breathless anxiety to read their effusions. As 
an instance, one of oiur subscribers was highly 
indignant that " his" article had not been noticed 
touUOr-coup.X Others, deeming their merits of the 
highest order, are indignant at our remarks, and 
thuk them " rather hard." Tet we are glad to 
notice improvement steadily pursued by others, 
who have taken our advice and gone to prose 
writing, by which they may expires in clear, 
legible outline, what they wish others to under- 
stand, and succeed in making men at least respect 
them. We know it is harder to be than to seem to 
be, at least when seeming has once commenced, 
for then one sham must be held up as a curtain to 
screen another. It really is very difficult to give up 
trying to be poets. But we must remember ^e old 
saying, that, if we take the highest seat at the 
feast, the master of the house may place one be- 
fore us ; whereas, if we take the lowest, he may 
say, *< Friend, go up higher." We shall always 
honestly speak what we think of the eff^isions 

* The would-be childreuof Pamassus,or would- 
be poets. 

■f See fom-th verse of " Shame is a Goddess," 
by « Ignotus." 

t AU on a sudden — at once. 



sent to us for notice, whether they please or dis- 
please. We like the old proverb well, "Spare 
the rod and spoil the child;" and it is particularly 
applicable in this case. 

But we fear that we shall trespass on the space 
allotted to this part of the magazine, and will at 
once to business. We shall not noticd all the 
verses that have been sent, as many are anony- 
mous, and we purpose to pass in silence such as 
are not accompanied by the name of the writer, 
and we may say that we have not even read the 
contributions so sent. We shall reserve them 
till our correspondents entrust us witii their per- 
sonality. We wish this to be kept as a rule which 
we shall always abide by ; not that we shall ever 
publish names when there are other signatures 
appoided, but that we hold it as a bad principle 
to admit contributions to a magazine, unless 
accompanied by the writer's name as a guarantee 
of his sincerity and good faith. 

To commence, then, with P.W. D. — 1, "The 
Poet's Grave;" and, 2, "The Tears that have 
gone." There is, certainly, a poetic fancy run- 
ning through these verses ; but we would advise 
P. W. D. to take more care in the selection of his 
words and phrases, as there is a phraseology, 
always to be avoided, which rather suggests 
ludicrous images than otherwise. Take as a 
sample (perhaps the worst line in the compo- 
sition], "Oh, poet, now thy thouqhts are all sub- 
lime! ' It suggests "all serene to our minds. 
For a young writer we prefer simplicity of dic- 
tion ; then, if there is any merit in the thought, it 
will out. The thoughts should be " sublime" or 
"beautiful," or " heavenly," &c., not the words; 
as it has been well said, " The poem should be 
moral, not the hero." We should feel, and ex- 
press our feelings, if we chose ; but not the writer. 
A witty fi-iend of ours used to reply, when asked 
what he had to say on the matter. " Oh, nothing; 
I don't feel * profound.' " In this " feeling pro- 
found" lies the great mistake of many who attempt 
to give utterance to their thoughts. In No. 2 we 
do not like the last line of the first verse, where 
" past" is made to serve as a double word, or as 
two words, a proper noun and an adjective, " To 
that past eternity." It is seen at once that it is 
compelled to perform that duty. Again, we object 
to the construction of the verses ; they are some- 
what " lame:* The shortening of the last line in 
each verse is bad, as well as being very difficult 
for a beginner ; it palls upon the ear. We think 
that in early attempts also, and especially in short 
pieces, the measure with which they are com- 
menced should be followed out to the end, other- 
wise it has the appearance of trying to see how 
mechanically clever it is possible to be, or it is 
like a vain endeavour to get out of a difficulty; 
even where it succeeds, we only exetise it for the 
thoughts and real merit of the production, and 
not for the beauty of the change. What we mean 
will be best illustrated by the burlesque following, 
where it will be seen that all sorts of stratagems 
are resorted to to overcome this obvious difficulty, 
as also in " Ignotus' s" origpal. We should be 
glad to see No. 2 re-written in a better form. As 
P. W. D. confesses he has never read Goethe's 
" Faust," we can only say he ought not to write 
another line till he has; we cannot excuse him 
on any pretence; it is almost as bad as never 
having read the " Pilgrim's Progress," or Shake- 
spere. We remember, some years ago, do%n§ 
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penance for not having read " The Vicar of Wake- 
field." 

Next comes " IgnotaB,"*' which, we prophecy, 
he will always remain, so far as regards being a 
poet. Bat nrsl for his letter, which runs as fol- 
lows : — 

''Dear Sir, — I heg to aoknowled^ the receipt 
of the 'certificate of merit* -f which you were 
pleased to bestow upon me. I am young, and 
unused to making formal compliments and 
thanksgivinsr ; therefore, in a wonl, accept mv 
warmest and sinoerest thanks. . . . You will, 
peihaps, be surprised to hear that I have just 
passed my nineteenth birthday. I am also, at 
least my friends say so, a poet, or at lea$t t a 
writer of poetry ; for, after all, a poet is by no 
means synonymons with a writer of poetrv. I 
hsTe full confidence in your candonr, and there- 
fore humbly beg to send you some specimens of 
my effusions. Tours, &o., — ." 

1. "Lines to my Mother." As a specimen, 

take this:— 

" In childhood's happy hours of joy 
Ton ne'er forgot your eldest boy, 
But strove to please, with some small toy. 
Me, your eldest son." 

Wretched! No excuse that it was written at 
twelve years of age. We have seen verses written 
bj a girl, thirteen, that far exceed in merit any- 
tlung^ " Ignotus " has written since he was " a 
%." And yet she would not have the hardihood 
to call herself a poetess. 

The translations are tolerably executed; though, 
aa you say, too literal : that is the fault of all 
^ly attempts. Not that we would give much 
ubeityin this delicate task of translating another's 
moughts. "Ode to Poetry" might have been 
octter with greater care. " Christmas Hymn " is 
rather tame, though the language is wild and ex- 
travagant enough, as is also that in the " Ode on 
the Death of the Duke of Wellington." 

At the end of twenty-four pages of rhyme 

Ignotus" says, " And now, sir, I await your 
Mcision. Have I, or have I not, the right to 
claim the title of poet?" Modest, unassuming 
uftle " Ig." We will give our readers a few spe- 
^ens, and see what they thiuk, and then show 
taow easy it is to produce such clib nonsense, 

by way of amusement," as our friend of " Auld 
Sootland" would honesUy say. He says, he 
oelinea he dreamt, one nighty that he showed 
"ome verses to a Mend, who said he ought to be 
H^smed of himself; the next day he wrote 

oname is a Goddess." We can only say, the 
jwndof "ignotuss" dream was a better friend 
uian htt «.^ide awake" ones. But, "to our 

* Shame is a goddess, at whose shrine 
I U never bend these knees of mine ; 

Let others own her sway, 
^t others crouch in pallid fear ; 
■^t others tremble when they hear 

What fellow-mortals say. 

* Jnknown. 

+ Notfor rhyming, as it is not our intention to 
"ward that, except by the honour of one of E. B.'s 

*Wgs._EDf ' 

* Ahe itaiici are ours. 



" Let others shrink to meet their gaze. 
And hear them chide with mule amase; 

I'll let them chide away. 
Shall e^le cease to soar on high, 
And quit his eyrie in the sky. 
Because he heard as he did fly 

The croaking of a jay ? 

*' Or shall the meteor in its fltffht 
Quick vanish from all mortu sight, 
Because they cannot bear the light 
Of its dazzling ray?} 
Or shall the tuneAil nightingale 
Neglect to trll her plaintive tale. 
Because a spiteful, blustering gale 

Wafted a bull-dog's bay?"} 

We need give no more of this ; it will serve as 
a specimen. Next is — « 

<• Hark ! 'tis the bugle's last 
Most melancholy blast, 
That tells the day is past 
Extinguish every lamp. 
Cease the re-echoing tramp 
Through the benighted camp. 
Hush all the busy noise ; 
Be silent every voice ; 
Rest in the houra of nig^t, 
Till the returning li(|[ht 
Afibrd a sweeter strain. 
To call the camp to life again." 

Then we have the lines on the death of the 
Duke: — 

" With military pomp and show, 
With moumtm steps and slow,il 
With roll of muffled drum, 

They come I they come ! 

" Their standards veiled, 

Their splendours paled ; 

The solemn train appear 
On every face 
" Of the numberless throng, 

Of soiTow deep and long. 

The nation is m tears," &c. &c. 

We think our readers will agree with as, that 
there is not much in " Ignotus's " rerses, if they 
have even the merit of that title, which we scarce^ 
think they have, to warrant hb claims to consider 
himself a poet. Just to show how easy it is to 
string together lines in a certain order, witii 
tolerable metre and with rhyme, we will offer the 
following perpetration, written off at once, without 
any consideration as to where it may lead ; for, 
after all, that is the way most of the silly nonsense, 
these novices in the art of verse-making perpe- 
trate, is done. 

" Shame is a goddess, before whose shrine 
I'll always bend these knees of mine. 
Especially when I'm ftill of w(h)ine. 

And ever own her sway. 
Ill crouch like one in pallid fear, 
Be ready, too, to ' drop a tear'; 
And ' drop another' when I hear 

What she is pleased to say. 

2 Poor, crippled lines ! 

[| « They, hand in hand, toith wandering atept 
and slow. 
Through Eden took their solitary way." 
" Paradise Lost," hook xiL line 648. 
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" Like Candle, too, with mute amaze, 
I'll hear her diide, and ' go my waya ' ; 
Nor sing, ' The light of other days 

Is ftding fast away' ; 
That is, if I on eagle's wing 
Have dared to soar without a string, 
Becaase I feared a scorpioo's sting, 

' Or croaking of a jay.' 

" Or yet, supposing I had spun 
A tale about your eldest son, 
As ' little Ig.' has surely done 

* In childhood's hours of joy ;' 
When, hoping that his mother dear 
Would tiiink that he was < ;iio small beer,* 
And strive her ' biggest boy to cheer 

With cake or some small toy;' 

" Or if I * could or would have sung,'* 
And harmonized it with a gong, 
* Whose accents rolled the clouds among,' 

Or banged against the sky ; 
Or blown aloud the bugle's last, 
Most mournful, melancholy blast. 
Which tells the day is almost past. 

And night is nearly niyh. 

" Tis time to snuff the candles out. 
And bundle off yon noisy rout, 
Por fear their * Ma's should know they're out/ 

When they should be in b«d. 
And thus throughout the busy camp 
Would silence reign instead of tramp. 
And echoing? feet of drunken scamp. 

Who comes with heavy tread. 

" Why, then, as surely as I live 

What other word, now, shall I give 
To rhyme, unless I make a riv- 

£r ripple o'er the stones T 
* Why, then, as surely' — that's the cue — 
Would I the goddess give her due ; 
Yea, wear my s through wid through 
On ' bended marrow bones.' 

*' And thus my prayer should rise on high : — 
'Oh, gentle goddess in the sky,-!' 
Vouchsafe to lend me half an eye t 

Of pity for my sin. 
Behold, I bow me to thy feet. 

And thus my lips thy toe shall greet' 

But here the goddess left her seat. 

And kicked me on the ehin. 

** * Come, now,' she cried ; 'let's have no soap; 
Come, cut it short, or, by the Pope, 
ni treat you to a yard of rope, 

And make you know your place.' 

* "Thus sung, or would, or could, or should 
have sung." 

** Don Juan" canto iif. stanza 100. 
•f As some of our readers tnay be disposed to 
question whedier the goddess " Shame" should 
dwell aloft, we beg to suggest that she should be 
enveloped in clon<n. More I3ian that ; humanity, 
we hope, will never be above Shame when they 
have done wrong. Therefore, dear goddess, 
"pray be seated;" and, while we have imperfect 
naliires, may we never be ** Shame'Mess. 
X ** Lend me ten thousand eyes." {a) Surely, 
T borrow a half one. 

"'yviha and Cressida^ act ii. scene 52. 



So, bohing quickly my diagrin,} 
Though feeling sore about the chin, 
I thought it better to begin 

To finish saying grace. 

" ' Then hear,' I cried, * my suppliant prayer. 
And hear me vow ; yes, " Hear me swear. 
Then" (as Normal sang, with streamiofr bair. 

When 'eross the stage she trod). 
That, should I dare, for sake of song, 
To introduce a glittering throng, 
With sorrow deep, and tanes long, 

I hope fhoa'lt use a rod. • 

" < Or e'er again, by mouth or pen. 
Should utter love-sick strains again, 
As, " Meet me in the willow glen 

When flowers begin to nod ;** 
Or if I only eelebrate 
In verse my birth-day, twenty-eight. 
Which comes next March, not very late. 

The seventeenth — ^that's odd ! 

" * Or e'er I rise with crippled wing. 
And should " communicably sing 
Of grovelKng worm" — the nasty thing ! 

Or anything so grim, 
And — ' * Hold !' the goddess cried, in scorn ; 
* I see the fast approaching mom 
Is gilding yonder field of com 

WiihgoU (?), though rather dim.f 

? We know that c/ro^rifi should be pnmouneed 
shagreen^ and thwefore would not rhyme with 
"chin," &c.; but, as we said we bad to ''bolt 
it quickly" we thought it might **go doivn." 

U A malicious friend, who wishes to spoil the 
above verse by his critical remarks, says 'twas 
jtdelgita sang it Now, as that name is too lotig 
for our purpose— for Ad-el-gi-*a has too many 
feet to walk or run smoothly in that line — we 
think our friend is faypercriti<»l ; nevertheless, if 
our readers will pardon the use of a rather vulgar, 
though we are sorry to say a somewhat common 
word, we eau oblige our friend, and at the same 
time prove our ability to> rhyme the word, as also 
logietMy prove that we were correct in the first 
instanoe. Thus, that, 

" As Adelqita spoke in Normals cause, 
*Twas Norma spoke through ^cfe/yisa's jaws." 

What says otur critic now ? 

IT We oonsider our editor UameaUe in pointing 
out the above phrase as being ezcepttonable, as 
it might have passed without obeervatKm had he 
not underlined it. We know as well as he does 
tiiat '* we cannot f^ld without gold," at least in 
manufactures (which we are half inclined to think 
notp that our editor has something to do with, 
though we always thought him befoi-e a tolerably 
handsome fellow) ; but he would not, sur^, wish 
us to electro-plate the " field of com." We only 
gilded it poetically^ not as a workman would 
buttons, to hide the brass ; yet, 

" If workmen gild to hide the brasti 
So we may gild to rt»ow the grass." 

Besides, we said the gold was '* rather dim," so 
we think our readers will agree with as that it 
was the editor who caused it to shine. Besides, 
if it is allowed •* to gild refined gold;' {a) surely 
we may " gild with gold." Alas ! howhypereriticai 
(a) Shakespere. 
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" ' So, now, JQst to make a short ebang e in thfl 

measure, 
" Bf the sweet soul of song " I'll esteem thee a 

treasore^ 
And will meet thee agam wilb the greatest of 

lrf«asare. 
If you'll write what you think in a eommon* 

sense W17; 

" ' Tor rhynring and chiming tnms many heads 

•wry a 

Most sorely come after or else there's an hia- 
ra*;yon'll observe I'm obliged to cut dia, 
Ifla^ in Saxon means through, as yoa know, 

I dare say. 

"'Bnt now let us come to a serious conclusion, 
for I fear we're both rhyming in glorious con- 
fusion; 
So at once let us seek oat some modest seclu- 
sion. 
To weep for our sins, till with tears we are 
blind.' 

*< ' We tamed an/i left the spot; 
Oh, do not deem as weak,' 
for aorely w« mif^t walk away, 
When ' more we could not speak.' 
I'or gaoias oft will lose its rays 
When moat it Isopes to ahine ; 
As men with fiery *heaarts ablaxe' 
Pot out the fiama with wine." 

Conclusion. To PeffosuB. 
' Now, Pegf^, rest ; thy flight is o er ;• 
"So more aloft we'll bid thee sail ; 

the worid is gettmg. These editors little think 
wkat we poets— I 8X)eaik it humbly — have to put 
«p with ! Now can we feel for that inspired son 
or Apollo, who, for the sins of human nature in 
t«™g down the Crystal Palace, 

" Drew his mental cambric fiarth, 
And wiped a mental tear." {d\ 

^)u! we have no teara; *<the ftmatain of oar 
t««nisdry.'' 
(•)•* Poach." 

• " Soldier, rest, thy warfkrc's o'er."— £. L. 



Tet, if thou Ihin again wouM'st soar. 
We'll take good care to grease thy tail; 
For heavy people will hang on. 
Although they know thy wings are lame. 

So, to thy stable, now, begone 

Thus ends our flood of yerse so tame." 

As we have taken up more time than we in- 
tended, we will at once conclude by m eztzaet 
from GoMsmitb :— 

"While we censure as critics we feel as men;, 
and could sincerely wish that those whose greatest 
sin is, perhaps, the venial one of writing bad 
verses, would regard their failure in this respect 
as we do, not as faults, but foibles : they may be 
good and useful members of society without being 
poets. For who that has a regard for the pubUc, 
for the literary honour of our country, for the 
figure we shcdl one day make among posterity, 
would not choose to see such humbled aa are 
possessed only of talents that might have made 
good cobblers, had fortune turned them to trade f 
The regions of taste can be travelled only by a few,, 
and even those often find indiflTerent accommoda> 
tion by the way. Let such as have not got a 
passport (torn Nature be content with happiness, 
and leave the poet the xmrivalled possession of 
bis misery, his garret, and his fame. We have of 
late seen the republic of letters crowded with 
some, who have no other pretensions to applause 
but industry, who have no other merit but that of 
reading many books and making long quotations. 
These we have heard extolled by sympathetic 
dunces, and have seen them carry off the rewarda 
of genius; while others, who should have beeo. 
bom in better days, felt all the wants of poverty, 
and the agonies of contempt.'* S. B. 

I most beg to apologise to the readers of the 
ControversiaXUt for having broken faith with 
them with regard to the appearance of this Cri- 
tique in August last, and to assure them that the 
editor is not at all to blame; circumstances over 
which I had no control have prevented me from 
reviewing the article, which has been in type 
ever since July last. — £. B. 



QTJESTIONS REQUIRING ANSWERS. 

. *^l'.Yonwill greatly oblige me if you would 
H»«rtm the Bntiah ContrmeniaUat the foDow- 
j°^*«»tions relative to the Oxford University :— 
in u P'^^^'^^^nis arc given for classical honours 
^«[«b examination respectively 7 2. What would 
nf .V '™o*uit of expenditure per annum at one 
liJ?*^' colleges? 3. Is it absolutely neces- 
:r7 ^0 have a tutor to go through the university, 
*M what are the fees which they demand ? 4. 
J« •tudents required to live in their colleges, or 
J*y they lodge oaVnde ? I trouble you with this 
^5J*«I have no other means of inquiry.— H. C. 
thfr ^ '^'"^^ mathematical correspondent of 
aI ^^'rouerwa/Mt kindly give m« an answer to 
"» loDowing queries:— There are two spindlee 
f^nng panOtel to each other, six feet distant 
^een the centres. Upon the first spindle are 
^ PalKea, in the following order :— The first is 
^ inches in cBameter, the second nine inches, 
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the third six inches, and the fourth three inehes«. 
On the second spindle oj^Mske the twelve4D«h 
pulley on the first is a three-inch, and oppooile 
the three-inch on the first is a twelve-inch. Now 
it is obvious that these two sets of pullies will 
work with the same length of driving4Mmd. I 
. want to know what should be the size of two i»* 
terme£ate pullies on the second spiadle, to r^ 
volve opposite the nine-inch and six4nflh oa the 
first spindle, which will work with the same 
length of band as the other two sets ; the band, in 
an cases, to be crossed. And if by any, and what 
rule, the required diameters caB be ascertamad*. 
— F. T. A. 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

[ Tke queaiiong to which these anstoers refer wQt 
be found in Vol. IV.^Jlrrt seHe*.'} 

165. The Nature of the Stm'a £ody.— It ia 
with extreme reluctance that we take up our pen 
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in behalf of the position advanced by us in oar 
article on the above /subject in the July number 
of this magazine. In that article we endeavoured 
to prove ueoretically that the sun is neither a 
Ifoay ofjftre, nor yet a body on J8re,.bat that it is 
an opaqne body, surrounded by a luminous atmoS' 
phere. That reluctance is not occasioned by any 
uck of material wherewith to answer the objec- 
tions brought forward by our friend " W. H. T./' 
but from a fear that in the field which the ** In- 
quirer" opens up, such controversies are im- 
suitable ; but we cannot, in justice to ourselves 
and what we believe to be truth, allow the article 
of " W. H. T." to pass without comment Our 
friend " W. H. T., * rejecting the theory of the 
sun's luminous atmosphere, adopts that of its 
incandescent state, and bases it upon the shifting 
ot the sun's spots. Rejecting all theories or 
hypotheses that may be formed by the fertile imagi- 
nation of the human brain, let us inquire what 
actnal observation has led others to believe of the 
sun, and we think that we could not do better 
than to make the following extract from Hum- 
boldt's " Cosmos," which is the highest authority 
on such a subject : — " The conjectures," says he, 
** gradually adopted in modem astronomy regard- 
ing the physical character of the sun's surface, 
are based on long and careful observations of the 
alterations which take place in the self-luminous 
disc. The order of succession, and the connexion 
of these alterations (the formation of the sun-spots, 
the relation of the deep black nuclei to the sur- 
rounding ash-grey penumbrse) have led to the 
assumpuon that the body of the sun itself is 
almost entirely dark, but surrounded at a con- 
$iderable distance hj a luminous envelope ; that 
fUnnel-sbaped openmgs are formed in this en- 
velope, in consequence of the passage of currents 
itom below upwards, and that tiie black nucleus 
of the spot IS a portion of the dark body of 
the sun which is visible through the opening." 
Still more clear and decided, however, is uie 
opinion of the late lamented and renowned French 
aavan, Arago, who thus writes in his " Annuaire 
du Bureau des Longitudes pour I'an 1S46": — 
" According to the present condition of our astro- 
nomical knowledge the sun is composed — 1st, of 
a central sphere, which is nearly dark ; 2nd, of a 
vast stratum of clouds, suspended at a certain 
distance from the central body, which it surrounds 
on all sides ; 3rd, of a photospltere, or, in other 
words, a luminous sphere inclosing the cloudy 
stratum, which in its turn envelopes the dark 
nucleus. The total eclipse of the 8th of July, 
1842, afibrded indications of another envelope 
situated above the fthotosphere^ and formed of 
dark or faintly illummated clouds. These clouds 
of the third solar envelope, apparently situated 
during the total eclipse on the margin of the sun, 
or even a little beyond it, gave rise to those 
singular rose-coloured protuberances, which so 
powerfully excited the attention of the scientific 
world in 1842." Our own Sir John Herschel 
holds the same views, and in order to save further 
extracts, we would only refer " R. S.," and mv 
friend " W. H. T." to his " OuUines of Astronomy." 
p. 234, as well as to the contributions by Sir 
William Herschel to the " Philosophical Trans- 
aotions," in 1795 and 1801; but should these 
latter works be beyond the reach of my friends, 
let me commend to their attention that master* 
piece of the scientific literature of the nineteentix 



century, viz., Humboldt's** Cosmos," containing, 
as it does, an embodiment of all that is known 
concerning the material universe ; and sure we 
are that if they sit down to study it, they will rise 
up confirmed that the sun haa a luminoun atmos- 
phere. We regret that space forbids us to pursue 
the subject further. — Walter. 

178. The ClassiJiciUion qf Plants, — ^** Phoney" 
is desirous of gaining such information as wiU 
enable him to understand and classify the various 
grasses and other botanicid specimens, and I take 
tiie liberty of ofibring a few hints on the subject, 
the result of practical experience and hard study. 
I will endeavour to give such information relative 
to botany and the study of plants as, I hope, will 
prove plain and easy, and answer the desired pur- 
pose. It is indispensably necessary for all who 
wish to be able to classify plants to understand 
the rudiments of botany ; that is to say, the rules 
upon which the science is based, whether accord- 
ing to the'Linnean or the natural system. A 
thorough knowledge of the rudiments, or first 
principles, with practice combined, is far better 
lor the beginner, or young student, than plung- 
ing into the depths of the science, to be over- 
whelmed with theories and technicalities. All 
good botanists study the two systems, the Lin- 
naean and the natural; inasmuch as, although 
the natural system has detected some few errors 
in the Linneean, still the latter acts as a safeguard 
upon the other. It will be here necessary for me 
to explain the principles and the difference in 
these two systems of botany. First, the Linneean 
— the oldest system— is founded upon the sexual, 
or reproductive organs of plants, upon which is 
constituted the classes and orders by which the^ 
are divided ; the stamens, or male organs, consti- 
tuting the classes, of which there are twenty-four, 
besides an additional one, which was afterwards 
added, called Palmee ; the styles, or female organs, 
constitute the order8,which are neither consecutive 
nor equal, as some classes contain many more 
orders than others. This system divides the 
vegetable kingdom into genera, species, and va- 
rieties ; as, for example, the twenty-fourth class, 
Cryptogamia, contains four orders ; viz., 1st. 
Filices (Ferns) ; 2nd. Mosd (Mosses) ; 3rd. Alge 
(Flags or Seaweeds); and, 4th. Fungi (Mush- 
rooms). The first order of this class contains 
eighteen genera and fiftv-four species ; the second, 
twenty-three genera and three hundred and sixty- 
five species; tiie third, twelve genera and two 
hundred and thirty-nine species ; and the fourth 
contains ten genera and eighty-two species; all 
of which have varieties innumerable. 

The natured system of botany is founded on the 
structure and general character of plants. This 
system divides the vegetable kingdom into divi- 
sions, classes, subdinsions, subclasses, ordei^/ 
and tribes. The divisions are founded on the 
elemental structure, which Jussieu has arranged 
in two grand divisions, viz., Vasoulares and Cell 
lulares. The classes, which are only three in 
number, are founded on the number of semina- 
leaves, or the want of them ; thus, Acotyledones, 
without seed-leaves ; Monocotyledones, one seed- 
leaf; Dicotyledones, two seed-leaves. The sub- 
divisions—on the calyx or corolla being or not 
being distinct; subclasses— on the situation of the 
stamens ; orders— on the most prevailing cha- 
racter; and tribes — on near alliances. This is 
the Jussieuan system, as improved by Pe Can- 
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dolle, but which inodeni botanists have further 
imprOYed and divided into the following sections, 
viz., Amphigens (Alg», or Fuci, or Seaweeds, 
and Fresh-water Algee^, Aorogens (Acotyledones), 
£ndogens (Monocotyledones), Exogens (Dico- 
t^Iedones). In acrogeuous plants the stem is 
simple, unbranched, and increases only at the 
extremity; in endogenous plants the stem in- 
creases internally, and is also unbranched ; and 
in exogenous plants the stem is branched, and 
increases externally. According to this system 
of botany the vegetable kingdom may thus be 
divided into two great divisions, viz., Endogens, 
vascular, as in the aloe; and Exogens, cellular, 
as in the beech. 

I will now inform "Phonog" how he may 
dassify the various species of grass. Presuming, 
then, that he understands the rudiments of 
botany, he must first provide himself with a 
botanical dictionary, a magnifying glass, a small 
pair of tweezers, and a sharp penkniife. He may 
then proceed with his specimens thus: — First, 
ascertain the Linnaean class to which one belongs 
by counting the stamens ; and then the Linnsean 
order, by counting the sidles ; then, by referring 
to that class and order in Smith's " Flora Bri- 
tannicsB," or any other book written upon the 
Linnaean sTstem, he will find a description of the 
generic and specific character of the plant, which, 
with the aid of the dictionary, he will be able to 
understand, and thereby determine the generic 
and specific name of the specimen. Grass belongs 
to the third class, Triandria, which means three 
husbands, or stamens, and the orders Monog^nia 
and Digynia, which mean one wife, or style — two 
wives, or atyles. Dr. James Edward Smith, in his 
"Flora BritannicsB," enumerates thirty-five ge- 
nera, and one hundred and twenty-six species, 



besides varieties. In the natural system grass 
belongs to the order GraminesB, and the class 
Monocotyledones, and is endogenous or vascular. 
I should recommend the following works as best 
adapted for a course of botanical instruction, and 
the use of young beginners : — For the Linnesan 
system, an elementary work, with Smith's " Com- 
pendium to the Floree BritannicsB," and a bota- 
nical dictionary; and, for the natural system, 
Lindley's "School Botany" and Carpenter's 
"Vegetable Physiology." Entomology. — One of 
the best works that I am acquainted with on this 
science is Westwood's "British Insects," pub- 
lished by Orr and Co. Conchology. — This part 
of the inquiry I must leave for some one else. — 
G. Haskbb, Ball's Pond, Islington. 

194. Qualifteations requisite for the English 
Bar. — ^To become a barrister-at-law, " M." must 
get enrolled as a student in one of the inns of 
court, and apply, after a certain period, to its prin- 
cipal officers (or benchers) for a call to the bar. 
As a qualification for the call, he must keep 
commons for three years (<•*•., twelve terms], by 
dinin{^ in the hall of the society at least three 
times in eanh term. The society of Lincoln's Inn 
requires that he should be a member for five 
years, unless he has taken the degree of Master 
of Arts, or Bachelor of Law, in the universities 
of Cambridge, Oxford, or Dublin ; but if he apply 
to be examined in law, and pass a sufficient 
examination therein, then three years will be 
enough. I would advise " M." to get the " Law 
Student's Magazine" for October, 1853, and read 
the article on the " Education of Law Students." 
It will cost Is. 9d., and he can get it by applying to 
T. Day, 13, Carey-street, Lincoln's Inn, Loudon, 
or through any bookseller. — B. J. J., Liverpool. 
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TbJm section of our maoacine was opened with 
the eomoMooflment of Vol. II., in January, 1651. 
Its object woa to afford educational assistance to 
young people "leaelntely determined on self- 
mstraotion and mental improvement." For the 
fint year it embraced only a *< Logic Class ; " but, 
socdi 'waa the interestmanifeated in it, that, with 
1653, we opened classes for grammar and mathe- 
mtios, and immediatckly enrolled nearly three 
handled students. Many ctf these have steadily 
pimaed their labours up to the present time, and 
others have more recently sought admiMion to 
thdr rank. Notwithstanding the enormous 
VDoant of labour which these classes have en- 
tailed upon us, we are amuous to continue them, 
and willing, as our readers will perceive, to in- 
ONase their number and popularity. We cordially 
invite the attention of our readers generally to 
the followdng outline of our plans for 1854 — 

Bulbs. 

!• Every reader of this magazine wishing to be- 
come a student shall, with his first exercise, 
forward his name and address in full, and 
also ibe initials, or nom de plvme, under 



which he wishes biaexercises to be registered 

on the wrapper of the magazine, and also 

state the ciiiM and section which he wishes 

to enter. 
2. All letters mast be posted within eighteen days 

of the publicatian oi' the exercises which they 

contain. 
8. All exercises mast be tegibly written on.^2«- 

cap or poH paper, and on one side only. 

4. Each sheet muat be headed with the writer's 

name or cognomen, and each exercise num- 
bered and dated with the heading given in 
the magazine. 

5. The exercises for each class must be forwarded 

in separate envelopes,and directed thus, with 
the name of the class distinctly written:— 

The Editors of the British Controversialist, 
65, Paternoster Kow, 
London. 



• * * • 



Class. 



6. Each communication must be prepaid in/uU, 

and no extraneous business referred to. 

7. Violation of these rules will entail the passing 

of exercises unr^iflt«fTed. 
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GRAMMAR CLASS. 

MODEL EXEKCISE No. IX.— Hdtf Vol. III. p. 397. 

I.— PRONOUNS. 



Personal. 


Relative. 


Adjective. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Simple. 


Compound. 


Possessive. IndeMuile. 


Mas.,Fem.,Neut. 


Mus.,Fem.,Neut. 


who 

whom 

which 

which 

that 

that 

who 

whom 

whicli(interrop.) 

what(inteiTog.) 


whoever 
whosoever 
whatsoever 
whichsoever 


his 

my 

our 

my (own) 

his 

their 

his 

his 

its 

my 

your (own) 

her 

thy 

thy 


one 

any 

whole 

all 

some 

few 

one 

some 

all 


Nominative. 


Nominative. 


I 

She 

He 

It 

Thou 

I 

I 

It 

I 


we 

we 

you 

you 

yott 

you 

ye 

you 


Demonstrative. 




this 

that (much) 

Ihat 

those 


Possessive. 


Possessive. 








Distributive. 


Mine 

His 

Hers 


ours 


that 
this 


each 
every % 


Ohjeciive. 


Objective. 




Me 

It 

Him 

Him 

It 

Him 

Him 

Thee 

It 


us 

them 

us 





IL 

Goodf badf evil^ ill, have no comparative or 
superlative form. 

Better, best, worse, worst, have, in current 
£ngIish,no positive form. This is also true of more, 
most; though, as late as the reign of Elizabeth, 
more had the positive form moe. (See Latham.) 

Old and late have each two comparatives, — older, 
elder, and later, latter. 

Near was originally a oomparative form of A. S. 
neah. Next is the superlative of the same word, 
with the hard sound of tlie h slightly changed. 

Nether has, at present, neiUier positive nor 
superlative form. Originally a comparative, it is 
now used as a positive a4jective. 

Further, former, were originally comparatives 
of the same word, /or«, of which Jbremost is the 
superlative form at present in use. The positive 
form is now obsolete, except when used in com- 
bination ; as, foreman, forehead, &c. The th 
ooeuxs in forth. 

Farther is the comparative form of far. The 
th^ is supposed to have been added, through its 
being confounded with further. 
Junior Division. 

In accordance with the rules on the preceding 
page, perlorm Exercise No. XII., which will be 
found in the February number. Vol. IV. p. 78. 
Srnior Division. 

Supply the appropriate verbs and pronouns. 



Thou ( ) love thy neighbour as thou ( ) 
thyself. The wise and virtuous ( ) generally 
happy. Neither he nor his brother ( ) here. 
The art of making clocks and watches ( } com- 
paratively modem. Geography and chronology 
( ) the eyes of history. The g^eneral causes of 
these derangements ( ) those things that weaken 
the constitution. Fretfulness generally ( ) 

from physical causes, and afterwards ( ) 

habitual. Whom did you see this morning? 
ipron.) who served me yesterday. The parlia- 
ment ( ) prorogued (pr.) (v.) again in February. 
At the close of the war the army ( ) disbanded. 
Peace renders {pr.) services no longer necessary. 
Either I or my brother ( ) church every Sun- 
day. Neither sugar, rice, nor silk ( ) produced 
in this country: (pr.) may all be obtained from 
India. Eidier the Queen or her servants ( ) 
arrived. Both the mother and her dau^iten 
( ) industrious. Neither Jane nor Charlotte 
( ) idle. The wages of the men ( ) been 
raised. The study of politics ( ) not always 
improve a man's fortune or temper. There ( ) 
ninety head of cattle in the market. Every man 
( ) vanity. Each pupil (^ ) the attentton of 
the teacher. Every part of Italy ( ) cultivated. 
Either of you ( ) welcome. Who answered 
your question this morning ? ( ) whom you met 
at mj house. Whom do you expect to see this 
evening ? ( ) whom I saw yesterday. 
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MATHEMATICAL CLASS. 

SOLUTIONS.— IX. 
Quettion 74. 

(x*+y+*= 69 
i«+*+y = 137 (3)) 
From close attention to the above it will appear 
that y exceeds x, and that z exceeds y. The com- 
mntation, moreover, is strictly symmetrical, which 
can only occur when z exceeds y by the same 
^antity that y exceeds x. Hence, x, y, and z are 
in aiitlunettcal progression. 

Let n=tfae common difference, 

then x+n—i/f and x+2 n=sz. 

/. (I) x*+x+n+x+2 n=ar«+2 x+3 n=:69 (4) 

and (2) (a?+n)«+ar+*+2 n=(x+n)«+2 x+2 ii= 

99 (5) 
.'. (4)-(3) 2a?n+n*-n=30 (6) 
But (3) (x+2n)«+x+n+x=137 
orx«+4xn+4»*+2x+n=sl37 
andx"+2x n+n«+2x+2n=99 
.-. 2»x+3n*-ns38 
But (6) 2 n x+n"-nB30 

.-. 2 n*=8, n*=4, n= i/4=2=:com. difference. 

Then (4) x»+2 x+3 n-69, or by substitution, 

*"+2x+6=69 

.'. x"+2x=63 

x»+2x+l=64 

x+l=:8, orx=s7. 

.-. y=7+2or9andz»7+4»ll. 

Question 75. Set all the numbers down in a 
row, and find some common measure of them, by 
which divide the numbers. Again : Find a com- 
mon measure of their quotients, and so on, until 
no cominon measure be found ; then the product 
of all the measures so found will be the greatest 
common measure required. 
Binding by 3 ) 1902, 2289, 2616, 2913, 3597, 981 

and by 109) 654, 763, 872, 981, 11»9, 327 

6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 3 
.*. 3 X 109 s 327, the greatest common measure. 

J. S. D. 

Question 76. Since 327 is the greatest common 
measure, we cancel it, and the resulting quotients 
«re-6, 7,8,9,11,3. Divide by 3 and by 2, or by 
cither, all that either or both of these numbers 
will measure, and the resulting quotients will be — 
1) 7, 4. 3, 11, 1. The product of these and the 
measures is the multiple required. 

'.327x3x;!x 1x7x4x3x11x1- 1,812,888. 

Question 77. Let x and y equal the respective 

lengths of the arms of the beam, and W the true 

weight; then we have, 

W y=s 17 X and W x=14A y 

W y , 14} y 

orx= ^f and *=-^ 

•■• 17 =-^.o»-W»=17xl4-5. 
.-. W= ^17x14-5 = 15-70, &c., lbs. J F. L. 

Question 78. Let x+9, and x-9 denote the 

numbers, 

then (x+9)*-(x-9)* = 169984 

.-. 72 xlx^H- 81) 159984 

.*. x» +81 = 2222 

27 

putXajS 



then by substitntion and reduction we have, 

x«~2222x*s 19683, 

which, solved as a quadratic, gives, s* =2230*833. 

.-. «s 13-068 

27 
whence x »« — — - » 11 ; also x+9 *■ 20, and 



x-9»2. 



J.T. 



Que$tion 79. Cabie feet in the globe - 

10* X 6236 = 683*6; 

. ,.. .J... 623*6x2662 «»,,„„.„ 
weight of ditto = rs =87113*95 lbs. 

.-. unite of work = 87113-95 x 80 = 69691 16.— ^n«. 

W.D. 

Question 80. AsSO, and r=-06, and n =7. 



-40-4=) 

_30/. 1_ \ 

■"-06\ 1-06 V 



151089 «,^,_ -,, 

=■^0902178*^^®^ *•• ^ W. C. D. 

Question 81. The specific gravity of cork = 240, 

240 6 
and of water, 1000. .•. iqqq= "sr* **>« proportion 

of cork that floate in the water, and -r— out of the 

26 ., 
water. 

Let X = the cubic feet of cork to sustain the ton 

of iron; 
19 
then —-X x 1000 = 35840 

3584 



!47-^ cubic feet. 
Qtustion 82. Let x = the depth of the moat; 



•*• '" 76 



then V18*-x*+V23«-x*=30 



squaring and transposing, 60 V23*-x>sll05.- 
Again :— 37335 

Squaring and transposing, x"=-; =189-82638 

144 

.'. *= 13-77775 nearly. 

Again : — 

Let 2 a = the excess of the lower interior diameter 

ove r the upper, and we »jet, 

V23»-x»=a= ^5iy- 1 89-8-2638= 18*416 
-. 2a = 36-8:)33 
.*. lower interior diameter = Feet 

800+36*833 » 836833 
lower greatest diameter = 

836-833+100= 936-833 
upper greatest diameter s 

800+(2x80)= 960- 
upper least diameter =800 
area of greatest circle = 

960* X -7*54=723824-64 
area of great circle at boftom = 

_ 936*833* X 7854 = 68931 1 -567816 

and ;/723fi24 64x689311-507R16 = 
706357-34-107 — the mean propor- 
tional of ihe areas. 
Then, area of greatest internal circle = 

H86-8H3« X *78.H = 550007-787205 
area of the less internal drule = 

«00«x -7854 = 502656- 



and V''>02t>56 x b'}* IUU7 787205 =625799 1 197 = 

mean proportional of tiie areas. 

.-. 706357-3440/ + 7-23824-64 + ti»931 1 -567816= 
21 19493.651886 s the sum of the greatest frustr 



£6 
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and 5S&799]}97+^0007*7a7aOfi8+509656x: 
1578462-9069056jsi?the«i]inaf the lesser frustrum. 

ai i»493-.5gae86~ isTs^ea'COftoess 

8x27 
X 13'77775.s=92026-974924 cubic yards. J. F. L. 

Question 83. Let ABC represent the angles,— 
a b e, their opposite sides. Then Uie area of 
triangles VE* (*-•) {s-^b) ^-c) ]= ^l4SAx226 
X 150 X 48]=26266'&7. Then,«ince twice the area, 
divided by the .porodttot of any two of the sides, 
gi^es the sine of the included angle, we have, — 

sin. A= ...^ -^. =5099716 
376 X 274 

.% A=:i30«'89'a8-7" 

. _ 26266-57x2 _o„,^, 

sm. B = — — - — r— 7-3=9683171 

274x198 

.-. Bp=104«27'39-9" 

. _ 2626667x2 -^^^^.^ 

sin. C=:-r^zr-. r;r^r— = -7056353 



376x198 
C = 44°62'M'4". 



Abebgwili. 



SOiLUTIONS^X. 
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Huestion 84. je<l4-U4'&-He^4-3 

£20,000 
—— =2,000= A.'s share. 

£ 

.*. 2,000 xlJ=3,000=B.'s share. 
2,000x2 =4,000=C.'8 share. 
2,000 x2j=5,000=D.'s share. 
2,000 X 3 = 6,000 = E .'s share. 



Proof . . 20,000 



Cabo. 



Question 85. As 110 : 45 : '. 10 : 4^^. 
.'. Cost price per 8ack=45s.— 4|3^s.=40^, 
and the gain per sack at second pnce= 
60-40ifl=l9^ shillings. 
.'. As 40-^ : SOO : : 19t>t : 46|. 



Question 86. 



8ar+6 



•(^-'x)=- 



clearing the fractionfi, 27 a:+54-18 a:+10 *=504 
or 25 ar=450 



450 ,„ , 
.*. a?= — ~«=18. — Ans. 



B.M. 



Question 87. If a=the first term of a geometrical 
series, r=the ratio, n=the number of terms, and 
{3=the sum of the series ; 

then 8 = » (t^ = * lll!=l) =±(4»-l) = 

r-1 4-1 3 ^ ' 

22369620 pence = je93;206 15s., the amount re- 
■quired. j. S. 

Question 88. 
Number of portions =1x2x3x4x5x6 = 720. 

Any one thing («) admits of one position ; any 

two admit of tw o positioos, as, ab,orb a, or i x 2. 

If tiiere be three, a, 6, and c, any two of them, 

omitting the third, will have 1x2 variations ; and 

therelora, when the third is taken, they admit cff 

1x2x3 variations. If tiiere be four things, any 

three of them, omitting the fourth, will have 

1x2x3 variations; and if the fourth be taken, 

there will be 1x2x8x4 variations; and so on. 

■jgf j\ 

Question eo. 17 lbs. =272 ounces. 
Let ys the diameter of the^misphere; 



1000 
then y* x -5286 x ^=272 

272 8 

y» = r:rr^=-10389610 



Again: — 
.ysx*d236x 



261-8 
.-. y =^1*01282, &G. 



8788 
l2~' 



:wel|^t 'Of <cappar ihsBnaiftkere. 



Let.z 3= diameter of internal copper sphere; such 

R7flA R78S 

that z»x5236x^=i^x^B336x^-272 



«» = »■ 



272 



;=dL'0a6961Oa8- 1182249 



38=^ 



2618x878? 

■=9207880 68 

.'. «= V'820736e6S«r*9738fi, j&c. 

1-01282--97285 .,_„ . . . 
, =',01998 of a foot, 



or =-23976 of an inch.—j4»w. 

Question 90. Breadth of the nver= 

1142x4 ^^^,^ . 

=2284 feet— uiwa. 



J. F.L. 



A xC. X. 

Qiie«iion9\. Timehetween seeing the lightning 

35x 60 
and hearing the thunder= — ^^ — ; oonsequenUy, 

1142x35x60 



73 



73 



= 32852-0547 feet; or six miles, 



390-6839 yards r=the distance at which the con- 
cussion took place. Philomath. 

Question 92. 7912 x -7864x4=196663355-7504 
square miles. 

Question 93. Again, the superficial admeasure- 
ment of a (qsbere varies as the area of one of their 
great circles, and the areas of circles are to each 
other as the squares of their diameters. 
.-. if y=the diameter required, y* : 79X2' : : 2 : 1, 

or y» =7912^x2. 

.-. y= 7912x^/2 

=7912x1*414213 
= 11 189-253256 mUes. J. F. L. 

Question 94. x^+y' =-^^ 
a;-J-y=9 

Stuhstdtuting the value of the first equation, ire 



have, 81— 18 y -I- y«-t-y> = 



or9y«-61y=-162 



45y^5y* ^ 



1 1 



^-|=±\/^ 



1^2 



9 



»1__ 9^ 
4 - 6 



9 . 



.'. y=^i:-^=6or3, 

md xs=9— y=3 or 6. W. C. V. 



QUESTIONS FOE SOLUTION.— XI. 

(a) 1. Subtract 3897201 A-om 4082910, and ex- 
plain the principle of the operation. 

(a) 2. Multiply 2800716 by 10084, and explain 
the principle of the operation. 

(a) 3. Divide 664872643 by 976, and explain 
the principle of the operation. 

(6) 4. Add |, f , f , ^r, A and W together. 

(6) 5. What is I of I of a pound sterling? 
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{t) 4. find a deoimal fit«aCioii-«ociMponduigto 
i off of A. 

(6) 7. Explain the induciplM kivolTcd in the 
performaDce of the foMgaing aiMratioiM. 

{e) %. Bequived, Ihe aum of an aiilhmetioal 
•eriet of 100 tenna, whose £nt texm is 1, and 
the coaunon diffevenoe 8. 

(c) S. £z|ilaia the naAiue of the perfonDMnee 
afqu«etion4. 

^e) 10. The length of a doftvee of a,fp(^en cirole 
mTO. fiequkred, theohovdofan avcof 60°. 

(c) 11. Required, the eooteot in imperial fftH- 
Ions of a lyUndrical veaeel, of 4idiieb the depttiia 
8 feet and the-diameter of the baae 6 feet 

/ \ la «• f « y— tt+«s= dl ) to find a 

.(e) 12. Giyen, \ \»^^^>is3 \ and y. 

Note.— Tht qiMSfionfl marked («) are to be 
worked by the first division ; those murked (ft), bv 
the second ; and those marked (c), by the third. 
This plan vfiU be adopted throughout the oourte, 

•% For remarks reapeotug the Grammar and 
Mathematical Clasaes^ see Wrapper. 



PHONETIC SHOBT-HANJ) CLASS. 

From the Aumerons inquiries whiiih we have 
re(%ived during the existence of this magazine 
u to the best system of sbort-hand and the 
readiest method of acquiring a knowledfte of it, 
we have learnt that there is a strong desire in 
many of our eubsoribers to become familiar with 
tins lun»isaving art ; nor do we wonder at it, for, 
u Dr. Johnson says, " Its usefulness is not con- 
£ned to any particular science or profession, but 
is universal." In answer to the inquiries thus 
received, we have already recommended Pitman's 
Phonography fHothecaa^e we wished to disparage 
other systems, hut because we had tested the 
value of tiiis, aad derived innumerable advantages 
from its daily use during a period of some ten or 
twelve years. "We have now thepleasure of afford- 
ing our readers additional facilities for acquiring 
a knowledge of Phonography or Phonetic Short- 
Band, by opening a separate class for its study. 
For the conductorship of this daas we have been 
fortunate enough to secure the services of a gentle- 
msD who has had mach esyserience in the work ; 
we recommend mm to the confidence of our 
Kadera.ttDd trust that he will be surrounded by 
ii lai^ number of diligent atudeztfa.— £Dfi. 

1st liBSSOK. 

'WeiCbeerittl^ATail omaaivoiiflfthe opporkonily 



afforded hy the ecUtoM of this magaaiDe of diiMt- 
ing the studies of some of their aubsocibers in 'the 
daiightful aitof Phonography. Befaag aequaintad 
with the art ouraekres, and knowing ttie manj 
useful purpoaes to wUoh it may be applied^— 
e^iecially by the young and studious,— we Inve 
always found much pleasuve in teaohiuff it to 
others. In these feelings our atudents will eoon 
participate, if they will punoe <the study of Ihe 
system in an esmest aad penMnrering mannar. 

At the oommeooement it ^11 be neoesaary Ibr 
us to mention the books whioh will be required 
during the ooume, and Ihey are as follows i— 
" The Manual of Phonography," ninth editioB. 
price Is. 6d. ; " The Phonographic Inetmotor/** 
prioe M. ; and the " Copybooa," price 3d. These 
ifre aU the works absolalaly neoessary for ac- 
quiring a knowledge of phonetic sbort-haad. 
They an published hy Pitnum, flO, Patemostar- 
row, London, and may be had on order throo^ 
any bookseller. As, however, there are several 
editions of the manual out, and it is importaat 
that all who join our class should possess tbelast, 
we will undertake to supply our students witti 
the thivo books throuf^ the post, on ttie receipt 
of Ss. Sd. in postage stamps. We should wish as 
many applications as iposaibileio be made beliare 
the 6th mstaut ; ttiey should be addressed to the 
editors of this magazine, and be marked on the 
outside, " Phonetic Short^iand-Olase." 

Supposing, then, our students to have obtained 
their books, we should wish them to commenee 
operations on the 0th instant, and we stronriy 
rsoommend all to devote at least one hour a &f 
to the perfosmanee of the following exeroises : — 

1. Bead and »iudy the " Introduotiou" to Ihe 
system in the " Manual," and the preiiatorgr «»- 
marks in the " Instructor." 

2. Learn the DODSonaats in Ihe " Phonographic 
Alphabet," an page 6 of the ** Instructor," and 
study the remarks upon them am page 7. 

3. Copy page 6 of the *' luatruotor" into the 
" Copybook," repeating the names of the letters 
as you make their signs. This should be done 
twioe with a pencil and twiee with a pen. 

4. Bead and copy remarks on the consonants, 
-from pages S7 and §8 of the ** Manual." 

5. Bead and eopf , several times, pages and 10 
ofthe"Instraetor.^' 

0. Write a fair oopy af all the eaercisee that you 
have .done, and send it to us by tiie 16th instant 
S'his we aball eormct and isetnm after jragistiation 
if postage stamps «re eudosed. 



REPORTS OF MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETIES. 



Ckipping-Sodhury Mfuftndl Improvement So- 
cwfy.— The annual seif^ ef the members and 
buads of this eoeiety was held st the Town-ball, 
CD Tuesdt^ evening, Oot. II ; and, each member 
bariag the privilege of inviting one Mend, a party 
^ aearly one hundred and twenty assembled on 
^ OQOssion. After a comfortable tea, the obair 
w tAen by the Bev. F. H. Boleston (in the 
^''Mvee of the president, Mr. Holborow), and the 
'^ortof the prooeedings of the past year was read 
JJ the secretary, <from "wAnch it appeared that 
during that time ihe society had increased from 



thirty-niDe to seventy members, and that eighty- 
six volumes had been added to the library. A 
list of the lectures, essays, discussions, &c., by 
members of the society, was also given, and 
afforded cheering evidence of mental ociivity. 
Alter the adoption of the report, the chairman 
announced various sentiments as subjects for 
remaA from any persons present; such as, — 
'* Success to the Chipping-Sodbur>- Mutual Im- 
provement Society," "The Ladies," &c., — these 
were responded to by some of the members in a 
manner which conduced greatly to Che hilari^ 
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aad eiyoyment of the meeting. In the course of 
the evening a plentiful dessert of fruit was pro- 
yided, and several pieces of music were performed 
by some of the Harmonic Society. A most agree- 
able evening's entertainment, which will be long 
remembered with pleasure, was concluded, about 
half-past nine o'clock (after the proposal of several 
new members), by six^ging " God save the Queen" 
in enthusiastic chorus. 

Hirwaun Mutual Improvement Society. — ^The 
annual meeting of this society was held on Nov. 4, 
at the Freemen s schoolroom. The chair was taken, 
at eight o'clock precisely, by Mr. H. £. Thomas. 
The report of the treasurer showed the finances 
to be in a very flourishing condition. Thanks 
were voted to the retired officers, and the following 

Sntlemen were elected for the ensuing quarter: — 
r. Sims, chairman; Mr. Jeffreys, treasurer; 
Mr. H. £. Thomas, secretary. The chairman- 
elect entered at great length into the objects of the 
society, and clearly showed the advantages to be 
derived from it, not only in an intellectual, but in 
a moral point of view. The members separated at 
ten o'clock, expressing themselves well pleased 
with the proceedings of the evening. 

The Forfar Debating and Literary Society 
was instituted September 2, 1853. A meeting 
of a few young men was called, and a resolution 
was immediately agreed to that a society should 
be formed, and a remit made to a committee to 
draw up rules and to report Another meeting 
was called, at which the rules were adopted, and 
every necessary arrangement made for carrying 
on tiie society. The following gentlemen were 
also elected as office-bearers for the first session : — 
Mr. Charles Laing, president ; Mr. William Clink- 
skel, vice-president ; Mr. John Kydd, secretary ; 
and Mr. Charles Mill Hendry, treasurer. The 
society meets weekly, on Tuesday evenings, for 
discussions and the reading of essays ; and also 
on every alternate Friday for readings from the 
best authors, and for the study of elocution. 
Essays have been read by Mr. John Kydd on 
"The Present Age — its History, Progress, and 
Literary Aspects;" by Mr. William Clinkskel, on 
"The Social Position of the Working Classes, 
and their Prospects ; by Mr. John Kydd, on 
" Princintr ;" by Mr. John Melvin, on ** Liberty ;" 
by Mr. Charles Laing, on " The Working Classes 
— ^how may they be Improved in their Con- 
dition?" and by Mr. Charles Mill Hendry, on 
"Education." The society is much indebted to 
the town council for the grant of the Academy 
for its meetings. The society, at its formation, 
also received most kind assistance and informa- 
tion from Mr. James Cowan, of Edinburgh, who 
takes an active interest in societies of the kind. 
The British Controversialist is taken by some of 
the members, and I have no doubt they reap 

great advantage ftom. its perusal : I do not 
esitate to recommend it to the favourable notice 
of every young man and every debating society 
in the kin^rdom. — J. K. 

Beith Templetonian Discussion Society. — 
This society was formed by a young man who 
has now left the country; and, as a memento ot 
him, the remaining members associated his name 
with that of the society. The first meeting of the 
society was held in February, 1851 ; and since 
then it^ operatious have been carried on with 
considera lie interest and success. The first 
meeting of the present session was recently held, 



when offioers were elected, and a discussion took 
place on the question^ " Ought a Man to be in- 
fluenced by Public Opinion? 

Edinburgh Temperance Mutual Improvement 
Association. — ^The members of this association, 
with a number of their Mends, met on the evening 
of Friday, October 14. After tea Mr. James Tera- 
pleman, president, occupied the chair, and opened 
the meeting by the delivery of an eloquent address, 
bearing pnncipally on the benefits to be derived 
from Mutual Improvement Sooieti^. An address 
was then delivered, on '* The Past and Present 
History of Britain," by James Dick ; and anoth^, 
on " Decision of Character," by John Bone. A 
party of the Edinburgh Abstinence Musical Asso- 
ciation were present, and enlivened the company 
by singing a few of their favourite pieces. — ^W. A., 
Secretary. 

Edinburgh Young Men's Literary Union.— 
The first of a series of lectures under the auspices 
of this association, was delivered on Thursday 
evening, the 8th of December, in Rose-street 
Church, by the Rev. George Gilfillan, Dundee. 
The Dean of Guild, Blackadder, occupied the 
chsdr. The church was crowded in every part. 
Mr. Gilfillan chose for his subject, " The General 
Characteristics of the Present Age ;" and the lec- 
ture, which was a very eloquent and able one, 
was received with much applause. The Dean o( 
Guild strongly urged the claims of the union, 
and particularly the propriety of other societies 
connecting themselves with it The Edinbiu^ 
Young Men's Association, and the Controver- 
sialist Society, of which it is composed, meet at 
12, South-street, David-street; the first every 
Friday evening, and the other on the second 
Wednesday evening of each month. 

Glasgow — Eastern Mutual Improvement So- 
ciety. — The membei-s of this society recently held 
their first annual supper; Mr. J. Brysou m the 
chair. After supper, the chairman addressed the 
meeting on "The Benefits to be derived from 
Mutuar Improvement Societies." Addresses were 
also delivered by Mr. S. McNab, on " The Na- 
ture, Use, and Progress of Science ;'* by Mr. D. 
McNab, on "Human Perfectability." Singing 
and recitation concluded the evening's entertain- 
ment. The following are the subjects of the 
debates in the society since the commencement: 
— " Is Total Abstinence consistent with Moral 
Freedom ?" " Is Man responsible for his Belief?*' 
" Did Circumstances justify the Execution of 
Charles I. ?" " Was the Emancipation of the Bo- 
man Catholics of Great Britain and Ireland an 
unjust and impolitic measure ?" " Whether is the 
Savage or Civilized Life the more happy?' 
" Temperance or Total Abstinence ; which the 
most commendable?" " Does Man form his own 
Character ? "— D. McN., Secretary. 

Glasgow Free St. Mark's Literary and Ret*' 
gious Association. — The third annual soir^ of 
this association took place in Clark s Temperance 
Hotel, Argyle-street, when about sixty members 
and friends were present, Uev. Dr. M'Gilvray* 
patron, in the chair. The annual report was read 
by the secretary, Mr. A. Dearie; its adoption 
moved by Mr. Duncan Fletcher, and seconded by 
Mr. D. Baxter. Addresses were then delivered 
by Mr. W. R. M'Phim, Jun., on "Successful 
Men ;" Mr. Archibald Gillies, on •♦ The Prevail- 
ing Erroi-s of the Times ;" Mr. David Baxter, on 
"Biographical Literature;" Mr. D. K. Maaml- 
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lau, on ** Friendship;" and by Mr. James W. 
Baxter, on ** Continental Europe." The proceed- 
ings of the evening were greatly enliveneid by an 
efBcient band, under the leadership of Mr. A. 
Bamsay.— W. 6. 

London — Chalmen Society. — The third anni- 
versary of this society was celebrated by a tea- 
meeting, at the City Sunday School, on the 7th 
ult. After tea, the secretary read the report, from 
which it appeared that a wide rang^e of valuable 
and interesting subjects had occupied the atten- 
tion of the members. Many who had acted with 
them in times past were now exercising else- 
where the talents in some measure developed at 
its meetings. Two were in preparation for the 
Christian ministry : others in positions of useful- 
ness in AuKtrtJia, Tasmania, Nova Scotia, Ceylon, 
and elsewhere. The chairman, the Bev. J. P. 
Wright, addressed the meeting on various social 
qaestions of present interest, connecting them 
Kith ttie subject of young men and their societies. 
Mr. W. Stock spoke on the *' Beligious Element 
in the Society:" Mr. J. S.Jones, on " Missionary 
Kind;" and Mr. E. Lowther, on "The Intellec- 
toal Dangers of the Age." The intervals of the 
addresses were filled up by recitations and music 
by members and friends, concluding with the 
national anthem. — ^J. 8. T. 

Manchester and Sal/ord Union of Mutual 
Improvement Societies. — On Thursday evening, 
December Ist, 1653, the first aggregate meeting of 
the above union was held in the Lever-street Wes- 
leyan Association Sdioolroom, when about 140 
members and friends sat down to tea. Mr. John 
Dilworth afterwards took the chair, and Mr. 
Hindshaw, of Christ Church, Salford, read an 
introdactory paper on " Mutual Improvement 
Societies; their importance and advantages." 
He drew a clear line of demarcation between 
earnestness in the pursuit of mindpcultivation, 
and conceited ignorance, — between the real power 
of thoaght-utterance, and frothy, bombastic de- 
clamation, — between hollow and wordy debate, 
uid the earnest search for the hidden treasure — 
^th. In fact, so highly did the meeting approve 
of the esnay, that it was recommended to be 
printed and published. Several of the gentlemen 
present (members of various religious denomina- 
^OQs) afterwards addressed the meeting, the 



whole proceedings of which were of a deeply in- 
teresting and important character. — C. N. 

Spalding MeehanicM' Institute (originally the 
Young Men's Mutual Improvement Society). — 
The annual meetinar of this institution has re- 
cently been held, and we perceive fttnm the report 
now before us, that during the past year the 
number of members has increased from 70 to 94, 
and the number of books in the library from 2B1 
to 340. Public lectures have been delivered both 
by ftiends and members, and the discussions 
have been well attended, and much useful infor- 
mation imparted by these means. The committee 
make an earnest appeal for support to the inhabi- 
tants of the town, and we trust that it will receive 
a cordial response. 

Watton Mutual Improvement Society. — The 
fourth anniversary of tnis society was celebrated 
on the 10th November, by a public soiree musi- 
cale, held in the Way land Hall, Watton. At five 
o'clock, about 270 persons sat down to tea; and 
after having refreshed themselves with the cup 
** that cheers but not inebriates," the proceedings 
of the evening were opened by an address by 
Mr. T. L. Alexander, the president of the socie^, 
in which he adverted lo the erection of the mag- 
nificent building in which they were then met, 
and to the fact of its owing its origin to himself, 
and its completion to the exertions of the society. 
The secretary read the fourth annual report of 
the committee, which was of a very encouraging 
character. It stated the number of members to 
be increasing; that the society was engaged in 
varied and usefUl exertions, and urged the mem- 
bers to continued exertions to carry out the obieot 
of the society — ^* the moral and intellectual mi- 
provement of its members and townspeople." Mr. 
Woods, Mr. Rook, and Mr. Pearson, severally 
addressed the meeting upon the advantages of 
Mutual Improvement Societies, and the duty 
which devolved on all to support them. Two 
recitations by members of the institution were 
received with great I4)plause. One was a selec- 
tion from Shakspere's "As you Like It," and the 
other a comedy, entitled " "The Compulsory Mar- 
riage." The business of the evening was en- 
livened by numerous songs, glees, and pieces of 
instrumental music, executed principally by 
members. — R. £., Secretary. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

ON EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, AND SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 



Abel and Bloxham's Handbook of Chemistry, 16s. 
Ausona History of Europe, 1816—1862, voL 2, 

Ills. 

Arnold's Greek Composition, part 1, 8th edit. 
fi«.6d. 

Greek Classics— The luhigenia and Tau- 

^ Henry's English Grammar, 3s. 6d. 
fijackie'8 Living Language of the Greeks, Is. 
«i*ck a Allan of AustraUa, 4to, 58. cloth. 
oohn 8 British Classics—" Gibbons Decline and 

^«1V vol. 1,3s. 6d. 
*■; — Clahsicai Library— " Justin, C. Nepos," 

*^c., trans., 68. 



Bohn's Standard Library—" Ranke's History of 
Servia," &c., trans., 6s. 

Boydell's Merchant Freighter's Assistant, new 
edit., 6s. 6d. 

Branston's Druggists' Handbook or Receipts, 48. 

Byron, Selections from the Writings of, 3s. 

Cassell's Lessons in French, part 2, 2s. 6d. 

Chal> ban's Hisiory of the Development of Phi- 
losophy, 10s. 6d. 

Chambers's Educational Course — ^"Eng. Gram- 
mar," new edit., 2s. ; " Latin Dictionary," part 
1, new edit., 6s. 

ChrisUe's Introdaction to Practical Astronomy, 

78. 
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Clinton'« Chronolfl^ of itome and GonstanlinD- 
ple, 7ii. 

OolenBo'« (J. W.) Text IBook of EJameintarf Arith- 
metic) '6d. ; Proffresaive fixamplee in Aritti- 
metic, d parte, 4a. aaoh ; Answers to Examples 
an ArithHwtie, Is. 

OoUins's Junior Claemi) Atlu for SchocQa, 5r. 6d. 

Comte's Poaifive Philosophy, 2 vqIb., i6a. 

CoDohologist'B Text £oak, ool. plates, te. 

Xtoualdsou's (J.) Modem Greek Grammar, Ss. 

jDoaihleday's XrueLaw of Population, drd ed., Ms. 

Amitt'fi (<B.) Bnrgeon'B Yade Meoum, 6th edit., 
lSa.6d. 

Duncan's (J. F.) Popular Exron an Insanity, 
4s. 6d. 

Elrington's Euclid's Elements, new edit., Ss. 6d. 

Eooilia Galotti, with YooabokaT;, by Ijehahn, 
Ss. 6d. 

'Eucyolopffidia Metropolitan-— >" Mauiioe's Ancient 
Philosophy," 3rd edit., ds. 

English Cyolopffidia, Geography, vol. 1, and Na- 
tural History, vol. 1, lOs. each. 

JBacamination Papers of Ordnance Sdieol, Ss. '6d. 

Farrar's Eoclesiastical Dictionary,-6e. 

f ullom's (S. W.) Marvels of Science, illustrated, 
mi edit., 78. 6d. 

Gibbon's DeeKne and Fall, 1 vol., 15s. 

•Gisbome's Essays on Agriculture, 58. 

iGosse's Popular British Oraithology, 2nd edit, 
10b. tfd. 

Gray's Elegy, new edit.,inii8tEated, 78. 6d. 

•Gutch's literary .and Scientific Begister, 1654, 
13s. ed. 

Hamilton's Discussions in Philosophy, ihid edit., 
Sis. 

Hand Atlas of Physical Geography, lOs. 6d. 

Handbook of Familiar Quotations, new edit., 5s. 

Hendry's History of IRome, new edit-jSs. 

Historic "Geogra^cal Atlas, 30s. 

Horace, Works of, by Rev. H. Thompaon, 7s. 6d. 

Kimber's Mafliematical Course for'&e University 
of London, Os. 

Iiee's (Mrs.) Anecdotes of Animaile,2nd edit., da. 

Manual for Shipmasters, 51h edit., 6s. 

Trees, Plants, and Floiwers, with Hlus., Ids. 

Jjevizac's French Dictionary, new edit, 68.6d. 
Maoaulay's Speeches, corrected by himself, 12s. 
Macdonald and Allen's Botauut's Word Book, 

Is. 6d. 
Michelsen's Ottoman Empire, 7s. 6d. 



Maokay's (A.) Western India, edited by Itobert- 

eeoi, 8vo., 128. doth. 
Madkintosh's History of Emgland, new edit, re- 
vised, 2 vols., 21s. 
Mason and Bernard's Easy Hebrew Ozammer, 

2 vols. 8vo.,28s. 
Medico^Chirurgical Transaotions, toL 96., Bvo., 

IBs. doth. 
National lUnstrated library— ^ Pope's FoetiesI 

Works," vel..3, cirown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Natuia]ist'ePoetieal<ConyuHUO(B, fc. Svo^iis. 6d.cl. 
Parkyns's Life in Abyesinia, map and. iUustn- 

tions, 2 vols., 3Qs. 
PhiUips's (Sfa- B.) MiBion of IFaete, new edition, 

crown fivo., 12b. doth. 
Poole's Index to Periodical Lifeeratore^Toyal 6vo., 

25s. doth 
Pote's (B. G.) Nineveh, iUastrated, 12mo., Ss. Od. 

dotii. 
Bevelatioufi of School Life by a Cantab., 2 vols., 

£1 Is. 
Becord of Greeee, 2s. 6d. 
Bichardson's (Captain) Horsemanship, 14s. 
Bowland (Alex.) On the Human Hair, 4s. 6d. 
Schoedler and Medlock's Book of Nature, new 

edit, lOs. 6d. 

Elements of Botany, 



Is. 6d. 
fihakapere, Beauties of. Is. 

Select Scenes Ihnn, Is. 

.Sime's Handbook to Library of Brit Mnsenm^ds. 
Skyring's Builder's iEMce Boclk, 1854, 4s. 
Smith's Principles of Training, 58. 
.'Stephens's Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography, 

3rd. edit, 24s. 
Sterne's Physical and Political Geography, 3rd 

edit., 38. Cd. 
Tegg's Dictionary of Chronology, 5th edit, Ss- 
Tennyson's Poems, -9tb edit, Os. 
Thomthwaite's Guide to Photography, ds. 
Todhunteron Analytical Statics, lOs. 6d. 
True Stories from Andent Hietoiy, 11th edit, 5*- 
Tupper's Proverbial Philosophy, new ed.,iU lU- 
Universal Lib.>-'* Bums's Poetical Works," Is- 
Wehran on Theory and Practice of Tuning, Is- 
Wheeler's Appraiser's Assistant, 2s. 6d. 
White and Campbell's Poetical Worka, 4s. 6d. 
Wbhler's Handbook of Inorganic Analysis, 1? 

H oilman, 68. 6d. 
Wolfs Feathered Favourites, ISs. 



LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 



A literary treaty between France and Spain 
was signed at Madrid on the 26th ult 

At a recent dinner at Beccles, Mr. Peto said 
that he was informed that something like 3,000 
copies of a work, illustrating the use of the tele- 
graph, have been circulated at Pekin. This work 
contained engravings of every part of the instru- 

Mr. Macauhiy teHs ur in a book just published 
— ^his "Collected and fievised Speeches" — that 
his " History" is henceforth " the ideaeure and 
the business of his life." 

Letters lirom Posen report tiie death, at the age 
of seventy-Beveu, of the Babbin Joseph Spire, 
whose reputation as one of the most learned Tal- 
mudists of his day was estatdished throughout 
Poland and in the whole of Germany. 



Henri Conscience, the Flemish historical no- 
velist, has just received a sixth honorary decors* 
don from royal hands ; the King of Sweden hss 
sent him the decoration of a knight of the order of 
Gnstavus Vaaa. 

An announcement from Berlin informs as tba( 
William Ton Humboldt has left behind bim > 
collection of sonnets, 352 in number, dictated by 
the deceased philosopher and ministei' at Tq^ 
They are just out of the press. 

Mrs. Amelia Opie, widow of «he late Mr. Opi«> 
B.A., and author of several works offiotiou mocb 
admired for their truthful simplidty, died last 
week, at her residence in Noritich, at me ad^'snceo 
age of eighty-eight "She was an exemplary rotsa- 
her of the Sodety of Friends. 



Siih tn M-(Citltm. 

No. I. 

Ths possession of intellectiial existence inyolyes momentous responsibilities. Human 

power and human duty are co-ordinates. The capabilities of becoming and achieving, 

which are potentiallj inherent in humanity, present a just measurement of his obligations. 

The faculties with which man is endowed are the truest and best indices of what he maj 

and ought to become, as well as of what he can and should achieye. Each individual of 

the human race has his part in the great *' Life-Drama** to enact; and for this he must fit 

himself by culture. The full, free, equal, and just development of the whole general and 

special capacities of our nature, constitutes culture. Man is essentiallj a self-developing 

and spontaneously-active intelligence. Activity is the law of human life; and happiness is 

the result of obedience. 

" Omission to do what is necessary 

Seals a oommlssion to a carte blanche of danger." 
Duty is the great man*s constant spur; and to live well is to be truly great Although— 

'' The ample proportion that hope makes 
In all designs begun on earth below 
Fails in the promised largeness " 

yet " joy^s soul lies in the doing*' of all that is wrapped up in that one grand word — ^Duty. 
" If," says Goethe, " we do our duty to our own minds, we shall soon come to do it to the 
world.** Hence we believe that the primary and the most indispensable business of life is 
Self-Culture. " Persiitive constancy" in tTuU seldom fails to yield " peace of conscience,*' 
as well as the ability to aid in forwarding the happiness and brotherhood of man. A noble 
life can only result from noble aims nobly executed; and the lowliest bom of human beings 
nay thus more truly ennoble himself than by attaining all the tinselry of rank. Virtue is 
the only heraldry of heaven. 

As man is situated, in his present state, some little development is necessarily forced 
upon him. This arises inevitably from the law of existence, which, in so far as relates to 
human beings, may be propounded under the following formula, viz.: — Man, while he 
retains all cognate and sj^cific individual characteristics, constantly endeavours to assimi- 
late all outward things to himself, imd becomes himself, in part, assimilated to them. 
From this mutual action and reaction there results a gradual and progressive education of 
his various faculties, so fa): as opportunity is given for their manifestation and exercise. 
This culture,'which b, as it were, forced upon man, and not self-originated, is never praise- 
irorthy, and seldom greatly advantageous. Thus, to pass wind-piloted 

" Adown the Aretfbl tide of circumstance," 
uid never tack a sail to reach a given point along the shore, is both unworthy and dis- 
honourable; nay, it is even Car from being worldly wise, — 

" For Emulation hath a thousand sons, 

xAit one by one porsoe ; if you give way, 

Or edge aside from the direot forthright, 

Lik^to an entered tide, they all rush by, 

And leave you hindmost." 
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To Uvey i. e., to be a fully developed and constantlj energetic being, ought to be the 
great primary aim of all men. Everything else should be subordinate to that, or, rather, 
should be chosen and followed only as it is conducive to that. Life ought not to be one 
continued round of sweet sensations, selfish luxury, and dreamy gratification. For far other 
and different purposes was it granted us. It has higher and holier objects. As are the 
powers within us and the relationships which surround us, so are our duties. The relative hap- 
piness which man is capable of feeling depends upon the manner in which he exerts those 
powers and acts in these relationships. Self-Culture is the voluntary development of the 
individual powers of man in accordance with the laws of his being and the relationships 
which environ him. The subsequent pages are intended to be devoted to a consideration 
of the motives for Self- Culture, and the method by which it may be most saccessfuUy 

accomplished. 

To avoid ambiguity and indistinctness, it will be advisable to remark here, that the 
culture of which we now speak is general, as opposed to specific and professional, — ^is the 
education of the whole nature and faculties of man, as differing from those particular 
acquisitions of skill and learning necessary for each in his respective avocation. Enjoy- 
ment is apportioned to human beings in the precise ratio of their individual culture and 
the manner in which they employ the talents thus educed. To each human power there 
exists a definite pleasure, specifically adapted to the perception which that power manifests. 
The keener the sensibilities, -the more acute the judgment, the more delicate the taste, the 
more refined the moral feelings, the more subtle the intelligence, the loftier the religious 
instincts and aspirations, the purer and intenser are the gratifications which existence 
yields. How redolent of beauty and glory is the universe to the man of imagination — ^how 
full of lofty teaching to the scientific mind— how exquisitely attuned to sing its almighty 
Maker's praise to the pious and devout I The grace of art — the delicious rapture of music 

the semi-divine influence of poesy — the adaptations of mechanic skill — the wonderfnl 

revelations of science — ^the delights of social converse — the abstruse yet sublime specula- 
tions of philosophy — ^the intense pleasure derived from duty conscientiously performed, and 
the enthusiastic thrill with which devotion fills the fervent soul — can only be duly appre- 
ciated by those who have had the several faculties to which these several prodnctivities 

jippeal in whom culture has educed zest and developed keenly discriminative nicety of 

apprehension. To acquire the greatest possible amount of power of enjoyment is to lay up 
the best provision for a happy life. It must be recollected, however, that life is not 
exhausted in this single phase of being. We are believers in 

" That head and mighty paramount of truths, 
Immortal life in never-ftiding worlds.** 

Such a culture as confines itself to this poor, pitiable speck — ^the earth,— «cich sordid 
calculations as limit man's exertions to that which is presently profitable — such " circum- 
scription and confine" as enchains all human aspirations within the petty circle of " the 
vain things of this world,''--we desire to rise beyond, and to appeal to higher, loftier, and 
nobler conceptions. We anxiously and earnestly wish each one of our readers to say with 
Fleming, in " Hyperion," — " Henceforth be mine a life of action and reality. I will work 
in my own sphere. Nor wish it otlier than it is. This alone is health and happiness. 
This alone is life. — 
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* LUb thftC fthall send 
A oliaUeiige to ils end, 
And when it comes, say^-Welcome ftiend i ' " 

The coltore which we dfludente for eadi himuui being ia snefa ai shall mortUfy exalt, 
hj teaching the Iotc of the good, the pure, the faonotmhlei and the jost,— <mfelZec<iMifi^ 
refine^ hj developing within him a love, a reverence, and an appreciation of tmtfa, whether 
foondin the '^ harmonious roand" of external nature, the Tortex of political or social life, 
or the inner and se]f-cott8QionB soul bj which truth is peroeired, — e«<Ae<tca2/y quicken, 
by imparting a knowledge of the principles of taste, a ready and accurate relish for the 
beaatifol, the deoorooB, and the sublime,— and religiauafy renovate, by the eduction of the 
ideas of God, Eternity, and Heaven— the expansion of Faith, Hope, and Love. This is a 
colture which in its comprehensiveness embraces the education and development of the 
entire personality, and is capable of fitting man for forming Just notions of his own 
peeoliar status in the universe of matter, the circles of social life, and among the immortal 
intelligences of creation. The essential umversality of culture which would result from 
the coagency of these several activities, oould not bat tend to elevate humanity,— could not 
but increase immensely the pleasures and the extacies of intellectual existence. And yet 
in all this there is nothing attempted but the mere culture of man as man^the mere 
activization of the inherent £icnlties of the mind. Is it an Utopian dream to fancy that 
such development could be coextensive with the raoe? It ma^ be; but what hinders each 
in his own ^here to aim at the accomplishment of so much of this culture as may be 
within the compass and range of his powers and circumstances? *' Every man (to use 
again the words of Goethe) has his own success in his hand, just as the sculptor has 
the rough material which he intends to fashion into a statue. But it is with this art 
as with every other; capacity for it alone is bom with us; to succeed in it, we must learn 
itaod practise it" 

Does any one ask the ever-reiterated query of our age, ** Of what use is this culture 
which yon so loudly laud?" We answer, in the language of Professor Young, " The use 
is to be reaHxed in the mental satisfaction and the mental elevation it communicates. 
Yon do wrong to estimate culture solely and exclusively in proportion as it visibly con- 
tribates to our animal wants and enjoyments; there is too. intellectual pleasure in the very 
process of acquiring knowledge, while the eonsdous possession of it raises the human 
being in the scale of cxeation, and thus enables him to contemplate its wonders from a 
more eialted position. . . . Study is productive of advantages to the student altogether 
distinct (nm the benefits conferred by its applications to the practical purposes of life; it 
invigorates and enlarges the faculties^-refines and elevates the desires, and adorns and 
dignifies the whole cbaractmr, withdrawing our minds from what is mean and degrading, 
And inclining them to the noblest and worthiest of objects — to the love and veneratioii and 
therefore to the practice, of truth." 

The educative capacity of the human race fiorms one of its chief distinctions. Kot that 
ve deny that the instincts <tf animals may be cultured and improved, any more than that 
the skill of the Uxam and the gardeiurare inefficacious in improving vegetation; but we 
eontend thai fSktm is a gnat Mid remariuUe difiisreace between the unerriog instiacts and 
the insspoDiihilitj of the brute creatioo^ and the errable and reiqwnsible being, nan* WeU 
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and trnlj has Fichte said, " Had it been the whole purpose of onr existence here to produce 
any earthkf condition of hnmanitj, the thing required wonid have been some infallible 
mechanism bj which onr actions might have been invariably determined; we need hare 
been no more than wheels fitted to snch a machine; free agency woold be not merely use- 
less, bat poeitiTely injurious, and our good intentions — our virtuous will — entirely super- 
fluous. The world would seem, in such a case, most ill regulated, and the purposes of its 
existence to be attained by the most wasteful and circuitous methods. Had the divine 
Author of it, instead of bestowing upon us this freedom, so hard to be reconciled with the 
other parts of his plan, chosen rather to compel us to act in the manner most conformable 
to them, these ends might have been attained by a shorter method, as the humblest 
dwellers in this his world can see. But I am free; and therefore such a plan as would 
render freedom superfluous and purposeless cannot include my whole destiny. I am free; 
and it is not merely my action, but the free determination of my will to obey the voice of 
conscience, that decides all my worth.'' This free agency — ^this power of wiUing — demon- 
stratively shows that man is a being whose highest culture results from his own will, and 
not from the animal instincts with which, in common with the lower creatures, he is 
gifted. From this the idea of human personality springs; and culture, as we have before 
remarked, is the genial and voluntary forthgrowth of the personal being— of each human 
nature j7er se. The selfhood of each individual chiefly requires culture. 

" Life is real, life is earnest," is the burden of the ^ Psalm of Life." So many have been 
and are the sage reflections which men have made regarding '* the brevity of human life,'' 
and so little has been the practical result of them, that we can scarcely hold ourselves 
excusable in adding to their number. Yet we cannot forbear remarking, that when the 
portions of our life which necessity demands should be employed in maintaining the animal 
frame in healthy action; those, namely, which sleep, labour, &c., imperatively require — 
are subtracted from the sum total of our days, — ^when the hours requisite for recreation and 
friendly good o£5ces are deducted from life's little span, — ^the remainder is very small 
indeed. And this is all of life that is really ours — this is all the time granted us for the 
culture of those energies which are to enable us to act our part in the several combinations 
of circumstances amid which our lot is to be passed — for the discipline and training of the 
capacities which are lodged by the Eternal in every human soul — ^for the preparation of 
the mind to send forth its actions through the various phases of civilization — and to add 
its observations, experience, and example, as component elements, to the life>current of 
humanity. 

Habits are the elements of practical action, and are the results of frequency of repetition. 
To acquire good habits is to gain the art of being happy. Habit originates in thought; 
but the more frequently the act follows the thought, the greater is the tendency acquired 
to act from habit than from thought. The greater prominence and importance the habit 
gains by frequency of practice, the less impression does the thought make on the mind. 
To start from noble thoughts, to act from noble aims, to be influenced at all times by 
virtuous motives, is essential to the consolidation of good habits, and consequently to the 
attainment of happiness. There are two species of habits — mental and physical. The 
latter is, however, the result of the former. Culture superintends the mind, and hence 
""'irates upon the initiatory elements of habit To establish by culture habits of elevated 
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thonght, moral reflectioD, indnstiy, and self-control, and to increase the efficacy and readi- 
ness of these habits bj exercise, cannot fail to be greatly advantageous to all, bnt especially 
to the young. The state in ^hich we exist demands the possession of certain qualities as 
the conditions of success. We are only endowed with these qualities in a potential manner. 
It is oar duty to mature and develope these qualities. Knowledge excites our curiosity, 
experience enlarges and corrects our knowledge, and habits render us fit for acting with 
instantaneous promptitude and readiness. The acquisition of good habits— of such habits 
as shall free us from the need of lengthy consideration before acting when emergencies 
occur — ^we proclaim as one of the great uses of self-culture. 

As it is not our intention to reiterate what has already been said on this topic, we shall 
conclude the present paper by referring to a few of such books relating to the present 
paper, as ought to be upon the shelf of every one engaged in self-cultnre, viz : — 

THE UBRABT OF BBLF-CULTUBB. 

On the general question — Fichte's " Vocation of the Scholar." 

On the object of life, #<?.— Todd's " Student's Manual." 

On the nature and power of habit — Butler's "Analogy," Part I. chap. y. 

On Hie process of culture — ^Locke's ** Conduct of the Understanding." 

Exeter Hall Lectures, 1853—4. II. J. B. Gough, Esq., " On Habit." 

Our next paper shall be " On Beading ;" and the succeeding article shall be a continuation ' 
of the present prelection, so far as regards " the means and method of self-culture." 
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HAVE WE SUFFICIENT EVIDENCE TO PROVE THAT COMMUNICATIONS 
ARE NOW MADE TO MAN FROM A SPIRITUAL WORLD ? 

NEGATIVE AI^TICLE.— I. 



The present age has often been charac- 
terized as one that will take nothing for 
granted— as one that must have everything 
aoalyzed — ^as one that will at least prove idl 
t^8, whether or not it hold fast that 
^hidi is good. There is a great deal of 
truth in this description; and we must con- 
fen it does not greatly displease us. Where 
vould be the wisdom of taking without proof 
that ^hich we can put to the test, knowing, 
M we do, man's liability to error? If it is 
^ that we may fall into error, it is as true 
^t others may do the same. But here is 
the superiority of our own proof. The pro- 
P^^iuideiB of an opinion, or the instituters of 
ft. system, might be selfishly inclined and 
™ to deceive — ^we are in earnest. Their 
opuuons, having meandered along the course 



of time, may have become polluted by acci- 
dent or by design — ours are fresh from the 
fountain. Our editors are, of course, tho- 
roughly convinced of this, since a candid 
and philosophic examination of every sub- 
ject that falls under their notice is the main 
design of their work. They know that 
though falsehood may often bruise the heel 
of truth, truth shall yet in time bruise the 
head of falsehood. 

We propose, then, to take a wrestle with 
that proud Philistine — ignorance, clothed in 
the dubious garb of wror, and we hope that 
if nothing of more importance engages the 
attention of the editors of this seriaJ, they 
will kindly stand by and see *' fair play." ^ 

We have a great desire to see the question 
now before us brought to a satisfactory con- 
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dnsioQ, and we reftd with interest the affir- 
mative article commencing at page 9. We 
were glad that that article was not accom- 
panied with a negative one, as we think 
little eonld have been said on onr side with 
effect tiU an article on the affirmative had 
appeared. Benjamin has supplied snch a 
one, and one long enongh all will admit. 
Now all that can be done on this side of the 
question is, we presume, to show cause why 
the coin of our friend should not pass cur- 
rent. We will at once proceed to an ex- 
amination of the proofs he has brought forward 
in support of the " possibility, probability, 
and actuality?' of spiritual communications. 
Benjamin prefaces bis article with an extract 
from a Mrs. Crowe, which, although we 
cannot say that it is inappropriate, appears 
to us to have a somewhat ominous air, as 
the subject with which he is engaged does, 
in the view of some minds, bear a striking 
resemblance to " auld wives' fables." Our 
friend makes a parade of his learning in 
Greek and Latin ; and to see the manner in 
which be handles those fine words might 
lead us to take him for one of England's far- 
famed literati. Yet, upon honour we affirm 
it, it is with hard study only we can arrive 
at his meaning when he attempts to speak 
in plain English. What does he mean, for 
example, by the following, " We believe the 
communications the question refers to are 
permitted by Providence for the purpose of 
dispelling this latent scepticism as to the 
reality of a spiritual world in a class of 
minds who regpiire some such striking evi- 
dence to reassure their faith. But this 
evidence is not of snch a demonstrative cha- 
racter as to force conviction upon all doubters 
or deniers, and this for cogent reasons in 
connexion with that order of spiritual thera- 
peutics which is always observed by the 
Divine Physician of souls in his dispensa- 
tions for their benefit; for as the quantum 
of light which is pleasant and necessary for 
healthy natural vision might be productive 
of pain, or total deprivation of sight, in cases 
of abnormal or diseased states of the eye, so 
that manifestation and conviction of truth, 
which is grateful and beneficial to the be- 
lieving and pious soul, might be productive 
of a deleterious influence and a more deeply 
damning state to the confirmed infidel." 
According to Benjamin, spirit-rappmgs are 
" to diapel the latent scepticism" — of whom? 



Not of doubters or denieri^ m % diaplay IJnt 
would produce conviction with them (or in 
other words, that would convert them; for 
assuredly, if a man be convinced of the truth 
of anything, he is converted to the belief of 
it) '* would be prodactiTe of a deleterious 
influence and a more deeply damning state I" 
Not of such, then, but of the " believing 
pious souUr They are the individuals who 
require a spirit to come from ^^Tuides^ to 
reassure their futhl 

What our friend more especially depre- 
cates, however, " is the denial which some 
minds proceed to give to anything new, or 
apparently new, which conflicts with their 
opinions and prejudices, and in regard to 
which they are wont to assume impossibility 
or extreme improbability, and so foreclose 
investigation of the subject or evidence of 
the fact." This is worthy of being depre- 
cated. What know we of the range of ma- 
terial agencies, not to speak of spiritoal? 
Men have discovered a vast deal; but who 
ever saw the boundary line of knowledge? 
The wisest and most learned men acknow- 
ledge that all they can know is, after all, 
but very little. When we commence to learn 
anything, be it what it may, we see before 
us vast mountains of accumulated lore, in 
the shape of rules and regulations, maxims 
and saws, which, when we have attained 
the point of survey, appear confused, inap- 
plicable, or, it may be, altogether false; bat 
at length these huge masses of treasure, to 
whose acquisition we longingly looked for- 
ward, vanish like the rays of the setting 
sun, and leave us groping in the dark. In 
the ascent, however, we have learned one 
thing, namely, how little it is that men 
know. We do not, then, deny that spirits 
migfU take a fancy to visit their former 
homes of happiness, and see what thdr 
friends are domg. If th^ were at liberty, 
and had the power, it is extremely probable 
that they would do so. But pray what io 
modem spirits manifest their presence for? 
Do they come to their friends — the mediums 
— to enable them to draw into their hands a 
little more filthy lucre? For my own part, 
I protest I have no departed friend so willing 
and able thus to serve me! 

Spurits are not made np of flesh and 
bones— they are immaterial — ^pray how do 
they achieve the feat of playing ** rap-a-tap" 
OB tables or floors, or of devakmg chairs or 
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tables into emptj -space? Hayiog the 
power to prodnce a np, why don't they use 
a tongue instead, and spea^ forth andiblj, 
and so prevent the medinms from blandering 
with regard to names, ages, &c.? Being 
immaterial and immortal, and knowing, as 
they must, that nothing material can touch 
or hurt them, why do they always slink 
away into a comer, or below a table, when 
about to give to the world their orations? 
Sorely never missionary (unless from his 
Satanic majesty's tonrt) took such a clan- 
destine and shamefaced way of delivering 
his message. Benjamin says divine revela- 
tion is certainly in favour of the possibility 
of such facts, and he is not aware that any 
aigument can be educed from it to show the 
improbability of their occurrence now. Does 
be mean to say there is anything in the 
Bible abcfit departed human spirits coming 
to rap out below tables the age of any lady 
or gentleman, or the name or age of any lady 
or gentleman's friend? 

Methinks departed spirits might be better 
employed. We have to tell our friend, how- 
ever, that we can produce an argument 
from scripture against the probability of 
human spirits coming from the other world 
to visit ns. Christ, in his parable of the 
rich man, represents him as saying, Permit 
me to go and inform my brothers of the 
awful horrors of this place, that they come 
not into the like condemnation with myself. 
What reply did he receive? It were to 
DO parpoae; if they believe not Moses and 
tbe prophets, neither would they believe 
though (me rose from the dead; so he was 
not permitted. That was the very purpose 
for which, according to " Benjamin," these 
spirits conae; yet, though it was to save his 
<)va brethren, he was not allowed. More- 
0^ as parables are pictures of what might 
j>e, and as the rich man was represented as 
in the place of final woe, while his brothers 
^ere on earth, that entirely shuts out our 
friend's doctrine of *' hades " "Benjamin" 
sajs that the word " hadei* sometimes does, 
bat several tunes does not, signify the final 
sl>ode of the wicked; and to prove that, he 
quotes an instance of its use in the apostles' 
«i«ed, " He (Christ) descended into hell," 
^ He says it is admitted on all hands 
that the place of final retribution is not 
lEaeant here; and another writer says, " Pe- 
Kiih the very idea" of his going thither. 



But why? They say he suffered in man's 
stead : why, then, is it so very strange to 
think that he was three days and three 
nights in hell itself, when that was the place 
to which man was doomed? But does the 
word ** hades" never mean the grave itself? 
All the passages quoted by our friend ws 
have explored in vain for proof of the exist* 
enoe of the place called ** hades." We find 
some strange 'passages, which we cannot 
comprehend; but he who chooses to build 
his house on such a sandy foundation should 
not be very much surprised if the first tem- 
pest sweeps it away. Our friend thinks it 
important to his theory that the existence of 
this place, **hadesj" should be proved^so 
do we. He says it can be done, both from 
scripture and reason. We have tried scrip- 
ture to no purpose, and must beg our friends 
to do the same for themselves. 

Let us take a brief glance at his reason- 
ing. " We know," says he, ** that no man 
attains to so perfect a nature as to be wholly 
free from errors imbibed, or evil habits con- 
tracted, during his natural life; and we 
have seen that these results attach to the 
soul or spirit as the real essential man; 
hence he is not fit to be immediately trans- 
lated to that state of perfect society we 
understand by heaven. On the other hand 
(mark this,) no man while living in the 
world is so wholly divested of good, derived 
from the knowledge of truth and natural 
affection, as to be fit for immediate consign- 
ment to hell." The first may do for one 
who requires a purgatory to purge away his 
iniquity ere he be translated to bliss, but it 
will scarcely do for us. What saith the 
Master when calling the wanderers home? 
" Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom," &c. : " For I was an hungered, 
and ye gave me meat; I was atbirst, and ye 
gave me drink; I was a stranger, and ye 
took me in; naked, and ye clothed me.** 
What mention of purgatory or " hades" is 
here made? or, indeed, in any of the teach- 
ings of Christ or his apostles? Why are 
they silent upon a place of so much im- 
portance as this? 

Further, what are we to make of the fol- 
lowing doctrine? None when they depart 
this life are bad enough for hell! But to 
make up this deficiency there is, accordmg 
to our friend, a place prepared for the express 
purpose of educating men in corruption ' 
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Tice, and so preparing them for *^ those dole- 
fal shades where peace and rest can never 
dweir'I Who told him this? It must he 
the veritahle message of some of those kindlj 
Gommonicatiye spirits of whom he speaks! 
Next we have awould-be-philosophic disser- 
tation, endeavouring to prove that man is a 
denizen of two worlds at the same time. 
He says, *^ We are daily in the company of 
good and bad spirits, and receive a good or 
bad influence from them as we choose, with- 
out our kiwwing it^ If we received the in- 
flaence in ignorance, as ^* Benjamin'' has said, 
we should be the mere machines which he 
says we are not. As, according to the con- 
stitution of our nature, we cannot possibly 
receive this motive-power without being 
aware of it, and as we never were aware of 
it, we must infer that to us it never came. 
And, further, toe never had the pleasure of a 
conversation with any of those persons whose 
privilege it is to be out of " this muddy 



vesture of decay," gazing with unclouded 
vision behind the scene. Beader, have you? 
We have seen, then, that the authority of 
" Benjamin" is the opinion of a profound 
woman; that his scriptural proofs for the 
place called " hades^ are exceedingly doubt- 
ful, and his reasoning thitherward altogether 
erroneous, while proofs against that hypo- 
thesis can be adduced from scripture; that 
his philosophy with regard to oar daily visit 
to " hades^* contradicts every-day experience; 
and that, to finish the whole, the commu- 
nications of the spirits, according to himself, 
are probably untruths. Our j ndgment is not 
foreclosed against the examination of this 
subject: we want light upon it. However, 
if the most potent arguments in its favour 
have been brought forward by our friend 
" Benjamin," we may rest assured our slum- 
bers will not be disturbed by these invisible 
rappers. 

W. G. D. 
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WAS NAPOLEON BONAPABTE WORTHY OF THE ADMIRATION OF THE 

FBENCH PEOPLE? 

NEGATIVE ARTICLE.— I. 



There are certain conditions of society 
in which feeling or impulse usurp the place 
of reason; and to such a state of excitement 
is the popular mind wrought, that conclu- 
sions the most unnatural and injurious are 
accepted without examination. The great 
masses of a community are likewise in- 
capable of carrying on a course of abstract 
reasoning, or of fully estimating the ultimate 
character of a proposed line of general action 
as required by, and applicable to, the nation 
as a body politic We accordingly often 
find that a voluntary slavery is submitted 
to; the cKcta of the few receive implicit obe- 
dience from the many; and so long as the 
former possess present enjoyment and se- 
curity, then all is considered right. But 
when the reaction takes place, and this 
fancied security vanishes, — ^when the horizon 
Is darkened by portentous clouds, and the 
near approach of danger is an imperative 
call to decisive action, — ^we find men's hearts 
failing them for fear, universal panic is 



felt, and a rallying point is wanted which 
shall inspire with confidence tha timid, rest- 
less, wayward multitude. Under the infla- 
ence of these feelings, and placed in these 
peculiar circumstances, we cannot wonder 
that the masses often make an injudicious 
choice. Bold strokes of policy, dashing 
military exploits, a touch of the chivalrous, 
a fervid oratory, impart no ordinaij pres^d^ 
to the subject of them, and have a powerful 
effect upon the public mind. 

These remarks are peculiarly applicable 
to the French as a nation, and to their con- 
duct in the great revolution of 1798. We 
must presume on our readers* acquaintance 
with the general facts, as space will not 
admit of our entering into particulars.^ The 
dreadiul period following the extinction of 
the Girondists— the installation of the reign 
of terror — ^the numerous proscriptions, fol- 
lowed by immediate and merciless execn- 
tions — the close and disgusting familiarity 
with death in its most revolting forms— t^o 
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ijreqnent changes in the gOTemment, con- 
sequent on the strife of parties — ^the absence 
of the conservative element — ^the bmtalized 
feelings and vicions appetites which had 
opportonities for free exercise — the depres- 
sion of trade, the fear of an invasion, and 
the growing distrust of the self-styled 
** Directory" — induced such a state of feeling 
in society, that it anxiously looked around 
for a deliverance from the threatened an- 
archy. Just at this time was rising the 
star of one destined to attain to the highest 
position in his country, and to become the 
dictator of Europe. He was then thirty 
years of age; but many brilliant victories 
had been gained by him in Italy and in 
Egypt. Ahrady he was the idol of his 
soldiers, and long had the workings of am- 
bition been felt in his heart. The Directory 
was daily becoming more enfeebled, for 
public opinion had deserted it; the country 
was falling a prey to internal dissensions; 
Great Britain and the other European powers 
threatened from without; — ^**Now or never I" 
ambition whispered ; — and a deep, responsive 
echo was awakened in his soul. At once his 
coarse of action was determined on. Eluding 
the vigilance of the English fleet, he landed 
at Fr^jas in October, 1799; and, to the 
astonishment of all parties, made a sudden 
appearance in the capital. By a master-stroke 
of policy he overthrew the Directory who made 
bat a feeble resistance, — sununarily ejected, 
and locked the door upon the members of 
the legislative council, after the Cromwellian 
fashion, and secured his own nomination, 
^ith citizens Gambac^res and Lebrun, as 
consuls, but with all the power in his ovm 
bands, — and ** thus a new and more lasting 
miVitary government was violently established 
upon the ruins of the monarchy and every 
successive party to the revolution; and the 
dreadful convulsions France had suffered for 
^Q years produced no better fruit than a 
lunrpation." This sudden and complete 
p^nge was welcomed by nearly all parties 
^ France. Bepublicans, Boyalists, and 
Moderates, vied with each other in celebrat- 
ing the event ; the various currents of popular 
feeling were suddenly turned into one mighty 
channel, along which the dictator was borne 
in trinmph. For his election to office as 
consul for ten years, 3,911,567 votes were 
'^^ed, and only 1,562 agamst it The 
victory was completed in 1802, by bis being 



decreed consul for life. Thus we perceive a 
man at a single bound, placing himself over 
some thirty millions of people, who, by a 
strange infatuation, intrusted their lives and 
liberties into his hands, with a fatalistic 
confidence, inexplicable but by the fact al« 
ready referred to— that in the then existing 
strife of parties, a rest was eagerly sought, 
and at any price. 

We have entered then fully into what, to 
some, may appear extraneous, or at best 
introductory, matter, in order to show the 
reason which led to Napoleon being so much 
admired by the French. And now the ques- 
tion arises, "Is the Character of Napoleon 
worthy of the admiration bestowed on it?" 

In considering the elements of Napoleon's 
character, previously to forming an opinion 
on the question before us, some difficulties 
and useless discussion will be avoided by 
making sundry general admissions. We at 
once, then, acknowledge, that for peculiar 
capabilities he stands alone: the rapidity of 
his movements, the eagle-glance with which 
he scanned the surface of a country, taking 
in at one mighty coup dceU the natural ad- 
vantages and disadvantages formed by its 
roads, rivers, forests, &c., the readiiness 
with which he turned to account the one, 
and avoided the other, and his general fore- 
sight, sufficiently attest this. He was pos- 
sessed, too, of indomitable perseverance; his 
plans were thoughtfully and elaborately laid, 
and their execution never abandoned without 
a desperate struggle with opposing circum- 
stances. His industry also was great, for 
the amonnt and variety of labour which he 
daily performed were astonishing. His per- 
sonal habits were extremely simple, and hia 
bodily wants easily appeased ; he cared more 
for the commissariat of his soldiers, than for 
the supply of his own table. But here we 
must pause. We would make all the allow- 
ances which justice and charity demand; 
but we are compelled to ask. Was all this 
prompted by pure motives? To revert to 
his mental capacities; we have sometimes 
heard men speak of his great intellect; but 
it cannot be compared to that of Milton, or 
Shakspere, or Bacon. 

We consider, from a careful study of his 
biography, and contemporaneous history, that 
Napoleon's ruling motive was ambition. He 
aimed at nothing short of absolutism; and 
the means to which he resorted were, fre- 
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qaently, base in the extreme. All estab- 
bsbed usages were nnccremanioiislj trampled 
under foot; all the barriers, wfaicJi for ages 
had been consideied sacred, were oyerlei^ed 
or broken down ; and his lawless and impe- 
rious spirit kept pace with his growing 
power. When, by a decree of the tribunate 
and senate, he was elected emperor, and the 
title made hereditary in his family, he gave 
the most extravagant manifestations of de- 
light, followed by a tormenting jealousy lest 
his title should fail to receive universal ac- 
knowledgment. There was now nothing 
between him and the realization of his pre- 
oonceived plans of conquest; the senate was 
but a puppet in his hands, which he could 
use as he willed; his word was above dis- 
cussion, and his power absolute. He now 
set himself to accomplish the darling pro- 
ject of his life — the subjugation of Europe; 
and, by a series of movements and victories 
unparalleled, he crushed the power of Aus- 
tria; compelled Prussia to enter into an 
oflGensive and defenrive treaty with him; 
effected the dismemberment of the old Ger- 
manic empire, which had existed for a thou- 
sand years, and erected on its ruins the 
Bheniab confederacy, of which he was nomi- 
nated protector; and when Prussia freed 
herself from the galling yoke, and entered 
into a coalition with England, Russia, and 
Sweden, he penetrated into Germany at the 
head of 195,000 men, at once attacked and 
routed the flower of the Prussian army, 
under Prince Hohenlohe, killing and wound- 
ing 20,000, and taking prisoners 40,000, 
w^ 300 pieces of cannon. The subjuga- 
tion was soon completed by his marshals; 
and, in the midst of the universal stupor 
caused by this sudden and murderous attack, 
he entered Berlin in triumph, and promul- 
gated the famous decree, or '^continental 
system," as it was termed, ''by which the 
British Islands were declared in a state of 
blockade; all articles of British manufacture 
were into'dicted; and all vessels touching at 
England, or any English colony, excluded 
from eveiy harbour under the control of 
France." 

This was followed by a series of qwrations 
directed against Russia, which led to the 
decisive Uttle of Friedland, June 14, 1807, 
which, for a time, paralyzed the power of 
that state, and compelled her to conclude 
the peace of Tilat en tcnna highly advan- 



tageous to Kapoleon. So £ur he may be said 
to have made himself master of Northern 
Europe, with the exception ci Sweden: and 
now he determined on simultaneously strik- 
ing an effectual blow against that country, 
and Portugal, his only opponent in the south, 
of Europe. In Sweden he was held in check; 
but in Portugal, such was the terror of Ms 
name, that on the approach of Marshal 
Junot, the royal family abandoned Lisbon, 
without the shadow of resistance, and em- 
barked in a British fleet for the Brazils, 
accompanied by a few of the principal no- 
bility. The spirit of the nation's indepen- 
dence was crushed ; the entire country sur- 
rendered without a struggle; and measures 
were resolved upon to allot the kingdom 
among the neighbouring potentates. But 
affairs of a weightier nature demanded at- 
tention : the spirit of independence was 
gaining ground in Spain; and the people, 
tired A the regency of Don Manuel Godoy, 
nominated to the throne Ferdinand VII., the 
son of the imbecile Charles IV. This, how- 
ever, did not suit Napoleon's purpose; and 
having cajoled both father and son, he in- 
vested his brother Joseph, then king of 
Naples, with the sovereignty of Spun and 
India. The people now rose en masse to 
vindicate their rights, and the jwotnusted 
struggle ensued, in which the patriotic Span- 
iards were aided by the British, and known 
in history as the " Peninsular War." To the 
vast power of France fairly in motion against 
them, the Spanish patriots could oppose no 
adequate resistance, and were consequently 
broken on all sides, their English allies, 
under Su: John Moore, being forced to re- 
treat to Gorunna, where, dPter an obsti- 
nately contested battle, tiiey succeeded in 
embarking, although not before their brave 
commander felL Napoleon himself arrived 
at Madrid, and was preparing to complete 
the pacification of the provinces, when news 
reached him oi another coalition in Germany. 
He at once led his veteran xeglments, if 
forced marches, to the scene of their former 
victories; and so rapid were his movements, 
that he was enabled to attack and defeat, 
seriatimy the armies collected by the Em- 
peror Francis, numbering 530,000 mflo, but 
not without tremendous losses on his own 
part Still his end was secured: Austria- 
sought an armistice, whidi led to the peace 
of Vienna, and by which she zvlinquished a 
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large portion of temtorj, cootannng three 
miSioDS of inhabitants, who weie divided 
among the newly-created provinces of Cen- 
tnil Europe. 

This was snoeeeded hj the uprising of the 
Tjndese, headed by an heroic peasant named 
HoSer, bat which was speedily quelled. The 
mountain fortresses were penetrated, the 
land desolated, the leaders hung as rebels, 
and tlie land again subjected to the tyranny 
of Maximilian Joseph, the puppet of Mapo* 
leoQ. But now came the turning point in 
bis career. Already the English, under ISr 
Arthur Wellesley, had gained several advan- 
tages in Spain and Portugal, and the French 
umies of oecopation were compelled to re- 
treat Just then, Alexander of Bussia, con- 
aidering it to be a fiivourable opportunity, 
broke the treaty whidi had existed since the 
peace of Tilsit, and made common cause 
with England and Sweden; while Napoleon 
was maldng preparations on a gigantic scale 
for the invasion of Bussia. Into the par- 
ticalars of this memorable enterprise, we 
eannot enter; suffice to say, that the flower 
of his army perished in that dreadful re- 
treat; for oi the 450,000 well appointed and 
▼eteran troops who accompanied him, the 
merest wreck was brought back, and that 
only with the utmost difficulty. This was 
followed by the disastrons battle of Liepzig, 
where he experienced a signal defeat; and, 
a^ if by a miracle, the spell-bound princes 
and people of Central Europe were set at 
liberty, for the flame of independence spread 
with astonishing rapidity, and was now too 
much for Napoleon to extinguisb; and the 
Rsnlt of all was, his abdication and retire*- 
ment to Elba, to reappear on the scene of his 
former victories only to be consigned to the 
yet more irksome restraints of an ocean 
prison. 

We have said, and, we think, proved, 
^t Napoleon's ruling motive was ambition. 
PerBonal aggrandisement was his constant 
aim; not the advancement of his country, 
much less that of his race. His entire con- 
dust is stamped with self-interestedness; and 
this led him to suppose that all men were 
but the creatures of his will. To render 
famous his name and his family, was his 
great desire. Accordhigly we find that, in 
2^«iM» of all justice and honour, he par- 
titioned the conquered provinces among bis 
relatives and favourite generals. Of his 



brothers and sisters, Joseph was made king 
of Naples, and afterwards of Spain; Luoien, 
prince of Canino; Eliza, grand duchess of 
Tuscany, and princess of Luoca; Louis, king 
of Holland; and Jerome, king of Westphalia. 
It was by means such as these that he en- 
deavoured to perpetuate his name, and rendar 
it as famous in modem history, as that of 
Alexander in ancient times. It will be evi« 
dent from all this, that he was possessed of 
a large share of self esteem. He was fully 
aware of his great abilities as a general; h» 
knew the terror attaching to his name 
causing stout hearts to quail, and princes to 
feel insecure upon their thrones; the recol- 
lections of former and repeated victories in- 
flated his pride, nntil at last he out-reached 
himself, and his pride lay grovelling in tho 
dust 

And the inquiry naturally arises, By what 
means did he gratify his ambition? And 
bow dreadful the response I Countless trea- 
sures sunk; the springs of labour dried; tho 
numgled corpses of his bloody fields, with 
the groans and shrieks of the dying; tho 
desolate hearths; the divided families; and 
the signs of universal mourning, mark tha 
path along which ho madly pursued his ob- 
ject All Europe was one vast camp-theatre 
for the display of one man*s evil genins; tho 
youth of France were torn from their c^d- 
hood's home, and compelled to engage in a 
service, and to be witnesses of scenes calcu- 
lated to brutalize their feelings, and to in- 
flame their worst passions. The mind revolts 
at the contemplation of so much blood and 
carnage, and demands, with a terrible ear- 
nestness. Why was such a man permitted to 
trample upon the heaven-bestowed rights oi 
his fellow-men; to set all natural laws at 
defiance; to convert the fair earth into one 
vast slaughter-house ; and to pursue a course 
of violence, lawlessness, and tyranny, apper^ 
taining more to the character of a fiend, 
than to that of a human being? And yet 
there are not wanting sympathisers with, 
and even justifiers of. Napoleon; and his 
confinement at St. Helena has been mado 
tbe foundation of an appeal to the world's 
commiseration. But we say, in the wofd» 
of Dr. Channing, ** Our sympathies, in thi» 
particular, are wayward and untraotable. 
When we would carry them to that solitaiy 
island, and fasten them on the illnstiioas 
viodBL of Britbh cruelty, they will net tarr^ 
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tiiere, bat take their flight across the Medi- 
terranean to Jaffii; and across the Atlantic 
to the platfonn where the Dake d' Enghien 
was shot; to the prison of Tonssaient; and 
to the fields of battle where thousands, at 

his bidding, lay weltering in blood We 

have no tears to spare for fallen greatness, 
when that greatness was founded in crime, 
and reared hj force and perfidy. We reserve 
them for those on whose min it rose." 

We may, perhaps, be referred to his home 
administration daring the short intervals of 
peace. We cheerfally admit that, daring 
his consnlship, this was wise and beneficial. 
Bat when his power was established, and his 
throne secare, like his antitype, those coarses 
of condact which he had adopted under the 
republic were totally changed; and no sove- 
reign could be more absolute than he was. 
He reestablished the imposts, the abases, 
and the prodigalities of the ancient mon- 
archy. The aids and monopolies reappeared 
nnder the name of united duties. The press 
was kept under by a merciless censorship; 
juries were perverted; prefects and other 
petty despots assumed the place of free ad- 
ministrators of justice; the emperor nomi- 
nated all the public functionaries, and all 
were inviolable; the council of state, a de- 
pendent and removable body, was the sole 
arbiter of then: responsibility. The election 



of the deputies was ridiculous, in this pre- 
tended representative government, the laws 
of which were the dicta of the emperor, 
under the name of decrees, or seaatorial 
edicts. Individual liberty no longer existed; 
a police, that was a true political inqaisition, 
suspected even silence itself, accused even 
the thoughts of men, and extended over 
Europe a net of iron. All this time, too, 
the conscription, a dreadful tax upon human 
life, was levied with unsparing activity; and 
the French youth were surrendered to his 
will by the senate, as a sort of annual con- 
tribution. 

But the question again comes before ns, 
Was the man who thus acted worthy of 
our admiration? We must leave thb his- 
torical sketch, and the facts it contains, to 
speak for themselves; our own opinion, how- 
ever, is most decidedly negative. 

We may observe, in conclusion, that we 
are aware that many other points mi^bt 
have been adverted to, but we thought it 
best to treat the subject in the manner we 
have done, recollecting that those friends 
who follow us will have a wide field for 
the exercise of. their talents, and that we 
shall have an opportunity for a more general 
reference to the subject in our reply. 

Sigma. 
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CAN SCOTLAND REASONABLY COBIPLAIN OF INJUSTICE FROM ENGLAND ? 

NEGATIVE ARTltlLE.— II. 



SmatJi is the spark which produces the 
destructive conflagration or dire explosion. 
Small, too, comparatively small, was the 
original matter of the notorious '^Eastern 
Qaestion," the results of which now threaten 
to involve Europe in the horrors of war. 
Still smaller is the subject matter of " Scot- 
tish Rights" ver^ttf "English Injustice," in 
connexion with which a mischief-pregnant 
agitation has been organized. The whole 
matter occurs to us as being so contemptibly 
inadequate as the ground of a popular move- 
ment, that we should be inclined to pass it 
by in sUenoe, did not ezp^ence, historyi and 



revelation all warn us against despising "the 
day of small things." That so considerable 
a commotion shotdd exist in connexion with 
so slight a cause may, indeed, be taken as 
an apt commentary on the text. We take 
up our pen at this stage in the hope that we 
may be of service in preventing possible con- 
sequences by exposing its " mistake" and its 
danger. 

First. It is "a mistake" on the part of 
this movement to proceed upon the premise 
of distinctive "Scottish rights." England 
and Scotland, de facto and dejure, constitate 
one kingdom, known by the comprehensive 
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title, ^ Great Britain." Scotland, as a part 
of the whole countiy, may be represented as 
a province or district of Great Britain ; and 
the same terms inll apply with eqnal pro- 
priety to express the relation of England to 
Great Britain. It answers the purpose, how- 
ever, of those "who snpport this movement to 
demur to this. " Walter'* objects, ** that the 
union betwixt the two countries of England 
and Scotland is a union on equal terms, — 
that the one nation did not merffe into the 
other." Now, we have some doubts about 
the propriety of the term " merge" as applied 
to a territorial subject, such as was the basis 
of the union in question; we wotdd there- 
fore reject it, and take our stuid upon the 
plam terms of the treaty of union, tiie first 
article of which " declares the two kingdoms 
of England and Scotland to be for ever 
mated into one kingdom, by the name of 
Great Britain, from the Ist of May, 1707 ;"* 
and the other articles go on to declare the 
provisions for a regular descent of the crown 
of the United Kingdom — ^for a common l^is- 
latnre — ^for common " rights, privileges, and 
advantages, trade regulations, duties, excise, 
taxes, coin, weights and measures," &c. ; while 
the 25th, "finally, enacts that all the laws 
of either kingdom, contrary to or inconsistent 
^vith the terms of these article, shall cease 
and become void." Here, we opine, the 
coalescence of the two countries is plainly 
set forth and provided for; also, it is a mattcnr 
of history that this unition of country, go- 
vernment, and interests, has been tacitly 
admitted and acted upon by both EngEsh 
and Scotch, and vrith mutual advantage, till 
now, when the agitation we deprecate plainly 
addresses itself to an antiquated, and, under 
the circumstances, factious sentiment of dis- 
tinctive Scotch nationality and anti- Anglican 
pnjndice. These features of the agitation are 
^hat (secondly) constitute its danger; since 
the actuality of the union betwixt the two 
conntries is implicitly disputed, and the ne- 
gation practically proceeded upon: hence the 
danger of a rapture ensuing, should this 
agitation be allowed to develop its spirit and 
tendencies. 

We apprehend it will be quite superfluous 
^ our part to enter into any demonstration 
of the immense advantages which have re- 
sisted, especially to Scotland, from the act 
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of union; '^this (to use the language of 
"Walter") we believe will be conoeded by all 
who have studied the history of their own 
fatherland (t. e.. Great Britain)." This 
admitted, it follows that anything which 
affects the continuity or integrity of this 
union is deserving of the disoouragement and 
reprobation of all good and intelhgent sub- 
jects of the United Kingdom; and this cha- 
racter, we have seen, attaches to the agitation 
on behalf of "^ Scottish Bights." 

In coming formally to review the article of 
our friend "Walter," we observe that he 
commences by conceding the very pcnnt at 
issue in the question. " Scotland (he says) 
haa no cause of complaint against England! 
but only complains of the partial government 
of Great Britain." He "demurs," he informs 
us, "to the wording" of the question. But 
it is patent to all who have studied the 
agitation going on, that the question, as 
stated, embodies its spirit, which, we have 
before observed, advocates " Scottish Rights" 
versus "English Injustice." "Waltei^ re- 
presents the agitation as what it ought to be, 
rather than what it is or has been (for we 
are inclined to accept our friend's article as 
an evidence of the mitigated phase the agita- 
tion is evidently assuming under the search- 
ing criticism it has called forth, which we 
would fain hope has, to a large extent, dis- 
abused public opinion in Scotland). Had 
the agitation been the legitimate thing 
"Walter*' would have us beheve, the sym- 
pathies of the whole British public would 
have been invoked, and not distinctive Scot- 
tish prejudices, and anti-English feelings 
aroused, to the disturbance of the commu- 
nity, and danger to the existing relations and 
institutions common to the united countries. 
If the government of Great Britain has been 
" partial," in neglecting to deal with Scottish 
" grievances," why has it not been memorial- 
ized on the subject in proper form? Why are 
not representatives sent to the legblature to 
advocate the alleged rights there? And all 
this previous to agitation, which ought 
to be the last resort in such cases; instead 
of which, in this case, it has been plunged 
into at the commencement (as though agi- 
tation were the native element of its pro- 
moters), and conducted in the worst possible 
taste and spirit. The insinuation which 
"Walter" throws out, to the effect that the 
voices of Scottish representatives are drow 
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iii«f}, w« mk^ hm tU* happeaad? Wbera 
■f» lli« Mtf -ibrft fleottiili xepieBentotiTw, 
99 • rMpaeUUa m^oritf of tbam, who here 

'^ Hgbt*'' or ^' Krforflneei,'' and failod to ob- 
Ulm a (Marine? wUcfa, br the waj, tliey 
oottU foroa, if tmitad for too pnrpoae, aince 
tbttir numljem mora than eonstftate a quo- 
fiMi. Hut if thaj bart not Aono ao, that 
ma/ be on aeootint of a differance of opinion 
■i to tbo Juatloa or tba oxpedlence of the 
maUart and if Hootobmon, ■aleetad to repre- 
aant Hmittiah opiniona and intereatO) differ aa 
to wliat oonititotaa Boottiah ^righta" and 
'^ f riavanoaii," who fhall decide? 

" Waiter'a" artiolo ia malnlj oompoeed of 
a atatament and onforeement of moat of the 
aUdtfed Bo«Atiah " grlovanoea." Oonsidored 
Himply an anoh, it ia unexoeptionablei and, 
to our mind, anggeatlTo of mnoh which ia 
due to Hootland, although the appoaitelj 
oooun'ing argumenta of T. U., whioh, bj an- 
tleipatiun, ref^r to moat of them, ahow that 
tht)i*e la a eon aa well aa a jiro in their re- 
|Nml. We would not be auppoaed to denj 
Wki 8wktland haa grievanoea; but ahe ez- 
perlen<HM them lu common with other parta 
of tbe United Kingdom, where there exiata 
aimUnr or anak^soua eauaea of complainta: 
banco, we contend, that there ia no ground 
Ibr an exduaive Sootliah advocaoj. Such 
advocAcy ahould ♦* merge** into the ooobIw 

tutlonal ref^ww mHt u the atate, as the ! of the snpportereol this mofveDwathaVe been 
VMwt pr^MV and enoieal initramwt &r i seducttl by the £ilao plm of rmtrwtinm, a 



wkj we are better without a 
Seoldi party m Ae Hoose of Commons), 
alill, what we w a wai ihe r that ahe xeoeived 
am fnatalaiftit in thia regasd at the time of 
the Befionn BiD, and, moreorer, that a re- 
form of the lepteaentation, together with an 
cxtennon of the fiwoehiae, are at the heart 
of the great reform party of the nation, 
nnder the anapieea of whooe leadera a nev 
reform Inll ia eren now in coarse of prepara- 
tion, which, it cannot be doubted, will deal 
with the deficieiicj in Scotland, in common 
with other parta of the nation, — ^when we 
remember aU this, it demonstrates aa well 
aa illuatrates the disaffected spirits and 
tendencies of the agitation far "^ Scottish 
rights." 

Whether it be mere popularity seeking, or 
a worae end, that has influenced the pro- 
moters of this agitation, to tamper with law, 
order, and the best interests of the United 
Kingdom, we cannot decide. We can onlj 
excuse tlie hearts of these men at the ex- 
pense of their heads, which, on the latter 
supposition, must be rery deficient indeed. 
But in view of the insignificant grounds of 
the movement, and its peonliar spirit and 
featurea, Tiz., implied oppositioin to present 
institntiona and gOTemment, and the mani- 
feat impolicy^ ita proceedings, if it wished 
to gain its alleged ends by oonstitatiaBal 
means, leave tike originators of it quite 
open to the saqpicioii ^baX the i^ita^Lon was 
the mit and not the means. 

We beUeve that many, the great majority, 
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|Owe» l» nM>h» himwm hae gaW^wacea an the QnatBaotamJ 
l^^yae ^ UM» i<» albail T. V\ h«i ailfaMwl a 
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to lier righti and priviloges, and jealous of 
her bonoor, it is with great jJeasore that we 
find the present snbject debated in the pages 
of the CoiOrovernalutf though we think, 
with "Waiter,'' that it might hsTe been better 
worded, as it can be only of a partial govern- 
ment that we can reasonablj complain, and 
not of the people of England, who, we are 
convinced, require enlj to be made aware of 
the great injnstloe we laboar under for speedy 
redress to be made. In endeaTonring to 
gire theiB some infimnation on the sobjeet, 
we find there is reail j little left fitr ns to do, 
the principal or mote glaring grievances 
kring been already submitted to their jndg- 
ment by oar aUe co«djator, " Walter;" and 
it appeans oar main work, like that of the 
Assomtion for the Vindieation of Scottish 
Bights, i?ill be, not to state oar grievances, 
bat to elear them from the misrepresentations 
of oor opponents. Briefly noticiag two or 
three ^hich ''Walter" has, no donbt, left for 
succeeding writers to bring forward, we will 
proceed to review T. U.'s ^' gross fallacies" of 
the Scottish Rights movement. 

First, there is the Post Qffice accommoda- 
tion for the city of Glasgow, the business 
connected with it being transacted in a mean, 
diogy building, quite unworthy of the city. 
Three yean ago the building got so frail 
that it had to be propped up with large 
wooden beams, {mgecting nearly to the 
middle of the street, seriously obstructing 
the traffic, which is considerable there. 
^&iasa failing, and age, no doubt, creeping 
OD, the roof and upper story were obliged to 
be taken off to prevent the "ruin" from 
tnmbling down; and there the public office, 
&om wrhich goTcmment annually derives an 
mcome of £47,000, stands, more like a 
hannted house in some out-of-the way part 
of the country, than the General Post Office 
for the second city in the empire. 

Secondly. Is it not a great grievance that 
medical students in Seotluid, ^£ore they can 
receive their diploma, have to pay a tax of 
£10, from whidi those in England and Ire- 
{*Dd are exempt; and after having graduated, 
It suy be whh the highest honours, they 
cannot practice in any town in England until 
the^ are licensed by the English Apothecaries 
Oompany? Any reasonable person would 
•oppose that after having graduated, paid 
luB £iO, and leeeived his diploma, the Scot- 
^ Mtent woald have nothing f uxtiier ts 



do but settle down and practise in any part 
of England. But no; the Worshipfol Com- 
pany step in, and forbid it, till their dooiands 
are satiedied. Is there no injustioe here? 

Thirdly. Is it not a grievous hindrance to 
business, that there is no official in Scotland 
who has sufficient authority to permit the 
exchange of an aeddentally spoiled stamp 
for a good one without the necessity of send- 
ing it, along vrith an affidavit, to London, 
and a fortnight's delay submitted to before it 
is granted? And if a written deed requires 
to be stamped, it also must needs be sent to 
I«ondon, where it is detained for an indefinita 
period, to the great interruption of bnsineas, 
and frequently heavy pecuniary loss to tha 
parties concerned. 

Fourthly. Is it not a great injustioe that 
there shocUd be naval and military charities 
for the education and support of the children 
of English and Irish soldiers, besides Chelsea 
and Greenwich Hospitals in England, and 
Kilmainham in Ireland, all entirely supported 
by Government) while Scotland has no such 
institutions? 

These are a sample of the grievances which 
Scotland has to complain of, and we are sure 
their justice must be acknowledged by every 
candid mind. We would, at the same time, 
direct the attention of oor readers to an iiu 
justice of another kind, which, though not 
so grievous or glaring as the rest, is quite as 
tangible. We allude to the illegal besides 
absurd practice of writing or speaking of the 
whole of this island by the name of Enfflcmd, 
and everything connected with it as English; 
such as the " English army and navy," the 
"English general," the "English ambassador," 
&c. When the two rival kingdoms agreed 
to be united in one, Scotland did not sink 
her nationality, nor naeige herself into Eng- 
land, but entered into a onion as a free and 
independent nation, agreeing to take her 
share of all the work to be dmie, and all the 
responsibilities to be incurred, justly expect- 
ing that she would have her ftdl share of all 
the benefits arising from the union. It was 
as if two persons, dropping their individual 
names in that of a firm, agreed to work 
together, the title of the firm, in the case of 
Scotland and Inland, being Great Britain. 
This was expressly stipulated in the treaty 
of union, and how it has been adhend to l^ 
omr brethren senth of the Tweed— and, we 
are sorry to say, some parties north «f it— 
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we need not state. We contend that there 
18 something in a name, and believe that 
those who will ignore the name or the na- 
tionaUty of a great kingdom will not scrapie 
to go a step farther. As a proof of this, we 
hare only to tarn to the preliminary remarks 
of an article on the Penrhyn slate quarries, 
which appeared lately in a popular London 
periodical. The writer of the article in 
question says, that " Wales, after the Norman 
invasioD, was the first portion of the island 
that was brought into subjection to England; 
Ireland was the second, and Scotland the last" 
How any person with the slightest regard 
for historical truth could pen such an un- 
truth, we are at a loss to conoeiye, unless it 
be that habit, which is said to become a 
second nature, has so blinded him to the 
truth that he could not perceive it. But, as 
we may have read history in- vain, we would 
request him to inform us when that remark- 
able event took place, as we have got a 
notion here that Scotland was never subdued 
by England or any other power, and that she 
still is, what she has ever been, unconquered 
Caledonia. 

We will now proceed to have a word with 
T. U. That gentleman commences by vili- 
fying the persons, and misrepresenting the 
motives, of the leaders of the Scottish Bights 
movement in the following manner: — ^" A 
few individuals have united in Scotland, to 
stir up the embers of national animosity, in 
imitation of the repeal agitation in Ireland. 
Their language is more extravagant, bom- 
bastic, and inflammatory than is usual even 
at' the commencement of a revolutionary 
campaign." We must in charity suppose 
that he has not either read or heard the 
addresses delivered at Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, or he would never have made such an 
assertion. If he has, will he be kind enough 
to point out one sentence in these addresses 
that is " extravagant, bombastic, and inflam- 
matory?" But the following extract from 
the chairman's speech at the great meeting 
at Glasgow will best answer his tirade: — 
'' I did not expect that the chairman should 
again require to explain or vindicate the 
objects of this Association; but, gentlemen, 
during the interval which has elapsed since 
last meeting, our opponents have not been 
idle; and, failing to establish any progress 
in taking our real position, they have in 
Mme quarters insinuated, if not asserted) 



that other motives actuate us besides those 
which we ostensibly put forth. Gentlemen, 
it is fitting that this first public opportunity 
should be seized of giving to this charge a 
public and emphatic contradiction. I deny 
it in my own name; I deny it in the name 
of this great meeting. We are no fomenteis 
of sedition, no traffickers in political agita- 
tion; we are straightforward men, demanding 
the honest fulfilment of a solemn and intel- 
ligible contract; and beyond that we pat 
forth no demand, excepting the most reason- 
able one, that, as an integral portion of a 
great empire, we shall have conceded to us 
the principle, followed by the practice, that 
equal claims and equal contributions shall 
entitle us to equal privileges. And I here 
distinctly and emphatically proclaim, that if 
any member of this Association were, as an 
associate, to suggest, or promote, or en- 
courage, any ulterior political action what- 
ever, beyond, or at variance with, the state- 
ment in our public declarations, that I should 
repudiate that man, and we shoold repudiate 
the Association itself if it recognised U)at 
man." 

At the same meeting Lord Eglinton said: 
" If there is one thing on which I, indiyi- 
dually, have endeavoured to be explicit,—!/ 
there is one thing in which I believe every 
one with whom I am associated has been 
decided, — it is in expressing our detennins- ^ 
tion to preserve, in all its integrity, the onion 
between Scotland and England: it is not to 
be parties to the sowing of dissension between | 

the two countries. But our opponents will 
not take us at our word; they either will not 
read what we say, or they choose wilfully to 
disbelieve what we assert. We mean what 
we declare; we mean nothing more, and we 
mean nothing less." 

T. U. then gloomily forebodes the direst 
evils from such an agitation, which, happiljr 
exists only in his imagination, and goes oa 
reiterating what no one attempts to deny, 
namely, the great benefits Scotland had re- 
ceived from the union; but that because, m 
spite of all our disadvantages, we are com- 
paratively prosperous and happy, is a reason 
why we should not have justice, is about as 
reasonable as to tell a man who has been 
defrauded of a krge property, that, becamj 
he is well-to-do in the world, he has no ngM 
to it. We wiU pass over his remarks on ^ 
Heraldic Grievance with merely stating tw» 
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we are not aware of its being settled, conse- 
qoently no decision could be kept back from 
the public; and thoagh the qnestioni to the 
great majority, is an unimportant one, we 
diink that, if there is a right and a wrong 
in it, we should haye the right method in 
preference to the wrong. As to the Free 
Libraries' Act, we sincerely congratulate him 
npoa the promptitude with which the Go- 
vernment granted his Society's request. We 
only wish they were less tardy with other 
things, the Glasgow Post Office, for in- 
stance. 

He next informs us Edinburgh abounds 
irith hospitals, which are made an improper 
use of; and that, because Government grants 
are given to London and Dublin, it is no 
reason why they should be extended to Edin- 
bargh. Hear ye that, citizens of "Edina, 
Scotia's darling seat!" Your town abounds 
with hospitals, which are made an improper 
Tise of; so you cannot expect Government 
grants; and, though the other two capitals 
of the kingdom get them, yours must depend 
on private subscription I 

He next falls foul of Sir Archibald Alison 
for asking more troops for Scotland. Now, 
we do not share the baronet's fears of a Rus- 
sian invasion ; but that is no reason why we 
should not have more troops near our large 
commercial cities. It is not so very long 
since Glasgow was for two hours at the 
mercy of a lawless mob, who disappeared on 
the appearance of the military; but should 
the same thing happen again — and who can 
sav it will not? — we have not a single troop 
of horse within several miles of us; and be- 
fore they could arrive much damage might 
})e done to both life and property. And if 
it is 80 easy to concentrate the troops at any 
part of the kingdom on the appearance of 
invasion, why not let the provincial cities 
bare a share of their protection? 

T. U. then gives us a reason why Holy-« 
1^ should not be repaired, that it is now 
scarcely used. This, from an Edinburgh 
nian, either displays great ignorance or du- 
plicity. It is only recently it was used for 
the election of a Scottish representative peer, 
and the floors were so insecure that the public 
conld not be admitted to the ceremony. And 
if we have no evidence that the Queen would 



reside at Holyrood if it was repaired, we 
have as little to show that she would not. 
But if it was in a state fit for her reception, 
she would, doubtless, occupy it, and not re- 
quire is reside at a private hotel when she 
visits her northern capital. Merely noticing 
the absurdity of supposing the Lord Advo- 
cate able properly to attend to his multi- 
farious duties, we find that T. U. is in great 
fear lest any additional members of parlia- 
ment that Scotland may get will go to swell 
the ranks of that defunct body, the Tories. 
We would simply ask him if the Liberals 
would not have the same chance of electing 
men holding their views as the Tories? We 
think they woald have the best chance of 
the two, as the large cities, the strongholds 
of Liberalism, would certainly get the lion's 
share ; so that, if the Tories are obstructive, 
they will be in a very small minority, unable 
to do mischief; and if the Liberals are in- 
capable, the fault is our own for not electing 
better men. 

In conclusion, T. U. speaks, " in these 
friendly pages, to many Englishmen, and we 
feel assured that they mean to inflict no in- 
justice upon us: hence agitation is a crime." 
So are we as fully assured that Englishmen 
mean to inflict no injustice. But how does 
T. U. make " agitation" a crime? We thought 
everything was now done by agitation. It 
is not long since we had a great free-trade 
agitation; and who would call it a crime? 
But, in the eyes of T. U., the agitation for 
seeking justice to Scotland is a crime not to 
be overlooked. 

In conclusion; — Cordially agreeing with 
T. U. that every faith should be placed " in 
that great rational, liberal party, whose prin- 
ciple and desire it is to remove every political 
abuse," we think that, while we give all the 
aid in our power to that party, we should 
not forget the special claims upon us by that 
portion of our beloved isle with which we are 
more immediately connected. We now leave 
the case in the hands of our English brethren, 
confident that, with their characteristic love 
of fair play, they will at once admit that 
Scotland has great reason to complain of in- 
justice, not from them, but from the partial 
government of the country. 

Glasgow, Douolas. 



Adversity is the only just balance to weigh friends* 

F 
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IS SLAVERY UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES JUSTIFIABLE ? 



AFFIRMATIVE ARTICU!.— II. 



Ik otcr search after truth it is important 
that we shoald be more intent upon essences 
than forms, things than words; otherwise 
we may chance to find that practical expe- 
diency will force us to the adoption of mea- 
sures totally inconsistent with theoretical 
principles to which we may haye committed 
our judgments. It is in virtue of this atten- 
tion to things rather than words that we find 
ourselves bound to maintain the affirmative 
of the present question ; and if we can suc- 
ceed in showing our readers the identity 
between two things, which, nevertheless, 
exist under different names, we think we 
shall have no difficulty in obtaining their 
concurrence in the opinion that slavery is 
justifiable under some circumstances. We 
may here observe that slavery does not ne- 
cessarily mean the " slave trade," nor the 
"domestic institution" of our transatlantic 
relatives ; so that by arguing in justification 
of slavery under certain circumstances, we 
are not necessarily committed to a favourable 
opinion of it as it exists under those aspects. 

The position of the brute creation in regard 
to man apt]y illustrates the condition of 
slavery; and it will be conceded on all hands 
that man is perfectly justified in appro- 
priating to his use the services of this de- 
partment of animated nature wherever it is 
available for his purposes. We draw atten- 
tion to this because it exonplifies the senti- 
ment with whieh we regard the infliction of 
alavery on certain individuals of the human 
species. It has been jjistly observed, that 
"the man who empbys h^ rationality for 
evil is viler than the brutes in proportion as 
he does so." Now, it is a lamentable fact 
that some men do so employ this main cha- 
racteristic of their manhood, and thereby 
acquire to themselves a nature more detest- 
able and more to be dreaded than even that 
of wild beasts. In degrading such individuals 
to the position of the brute creation, we 
maintain that we violate no sound moral 
principle. 

We now beg to submit that there u an 



identity of nature between penaH servitude 
and slavenf; and none, surely, will dispute 
that it is both right and expedient on the 
part of the community to inflict, through its 
executive government, the punishment of 
involuntary servitude, or slavery, upon notable 
offenders against its laws. Here we think 
we have made out a plain case on the behalf 
of the affirmative of the question before us, a 
case which cannot £euI to come home to the 
convictions of our readers, provided the pre- 
mise upon which it rests be admitted, viz., 
the identity between penal service and slavery. 
We should have thought that " a moment's 
reflection" would have been sufficient to con- 
vince any one of so palpable a similitude. 
" L'Ouvrier," however, appears to dispute it; 
with what kind of consistency we will pro- 
ceed to pbint out. He asserts, that "to 
punish some infractions of the criminal and 
commercial law by deprivation of personal 
liberty and forced labour . . . has nothing 
at all to do with the question of slavery." 
" It is (he says) a punishment for wrong 
done." Well ; and is not the " wrong done" 
a circumstance, "L'Ouvrier?" And is not 
the punishment — "deprivation of personal 
liberty and forced labour" — ^slavery, accord- 
ing to that identical " maxim of mathemati- 
cal science" — ^" equals to the same thing are 
equals to each other** — which you yourself 
adopted in connexion with this discussion? 
How, then, can you consistently assert that 
penal servitude "has nothing at all to do 
with the question of slavery?" But if penal 
servitude is slavery, and, moreover, is justly 
inflicted as a punishment (and this is not 
disputed), then, clearly, "circumstances" 
do justify slavery. 

Our friend, however, has been arguing in 
connexion with a crotchet — "natural right," 
by which he means the abstract right (? the 
individual, one of the postulates of an ex- 
ploded system. "The theory of natural 
rights is closely connected with the fiction 
of a social compact made between persons 
living in a so-caUed state of nature,— a 
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tlwxy wbick has now been abandoned bj all 
JTBk thinkwH."* It is easj to see that the 
amige state ia tha moat abnormal af human 
states of existeBce, sinee itapproachaa nearaat 
to tbe eandition of the brute. Socie^ is the 
normal oooditioii af hnmanitj. " The n<Mest 
motiTe IB the pnUic goodf" and the public 
good tbe moat absohite of natural rigbta. 
H«B, individnallj, has no tAgtract rights. 
The rights appertaining to him are ao manj- 
]prwUeges, which soeietj, or goyemment, 
Triiieh aets on its behalf, can or will afiford 
bim at the different stages of its progresa. 
Hence a high degi«e of rational libertj ia 
00I7 passible in an advanced state of sociaty. 
The so-called rights of the in£vidaal must 
always be snboiidtnate to the general good; 
and there is none of these which soeietj maj 
not call upon the indiTidual member to sur- 
render, either wholly or in part, on their 
behalf. The rights of soeietj also are snb- 
ordmate to the rights of a higher sphere, 
the moral sphere, where Deitj, the subject 
of absolute goodness and truth, is the sole 
and supreme governor. The commuoitj tbat 
nniformlj infracts tbe moral kw He will 
JQdge; witness "God in history." For this 
^ ** chosen people* were delivered over to 
"captivity.* And society, in justice and 
KxpecKeiKj, mfiicts a simUar panishment on 
hidiriduak who* transgress its laws; which 
hwB ar^ OS onght to be, founded upon moral 
good and truth. The ends of the moral law 
nmt have effisct ; we have the guarantee of 
Omnipotence for that. Those wbo submit 
themselves to the law, and "deKgfat* in it, 
aremrfer "the perfect law of liberty;" but 
t^ who hate and infract it are doomed to 
^t state of absdute slavery called hell. 
We may surely conclude that hell has its 
«8e8 ia tbe vast eeooomy over which Provi- 
de presides; and may not one of the 
pbaaes of its state of slavery be this, that its 
^«rgies are pressed into tne service of that 
iBonl ^ere its spirit so distastes? The 
powers of society, too, are committed to up- 
bold social law, which, we have seen, shook 
be derived ftom the moral law. Good dtizens 
>Kcept this law and respect it, and by so 
^«»g come into that Hberty which an ap- 
P^^g iBteBect and a good conscience con- 
fen on aB who are the subjects of them; 
^lat slavery, in some ftnn or degree, has 
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ever occurred to hnman reason as a jnst and 
appropriate secondary punishment for those 
who traasgress the hiw. We hdld, therefore, 
to a principle of tvbordinatUmj nther than 
to that of natural or abstract individnal 
r^t Thk prmo^U juttijtes tAe appHoa- 
tUm of fores to indues eonformky ea^sre 
imntbordinaiicn easisUj arid Aut it jnitifiea 
compuUkn^ tehich is the mam element fo 

** Whence, then, comes the doctrine that 
aU shoald be equal and free f 

*'It is tbe lie tbat crowded hell when 
seraphs flong away attbjection. 

• *•.•. 

"We are equal and free! was the watch- 
word that spirited away the legions of Satan. 
We are equal and free I is the double lie that 
entrappeth to him conscripts from earth. 

• •*.■. 

^ Xo man hath freedom in aught save in 
that from which the widced wodd be hin- 
dered, ffe is free to God and ffood^ btU to 
aU else a bondman.''^ 

So much for " L'Ouvrier's " doctrine of 
" natural right" and equality. We shall not 
^low him tiinmgh the length of his argu- 
ment. The foundation being unstable, the 
superstructure raised upon it cannot stand. 
We will merely observe, in view of its "ma- 
thematical*^ affinities, tbat it is simply ree- 
HHnear in its quality and development. It 
fails to take account of the breadth and 
depth of man's social and moral relations; 
and therein consists its fallacy. 

" L'Ouvrier^ alludes to the " circumstances*' 
of war, and denies that the relations between 
captor and captive Justifies the imposition of 
slavery on tbe latter. In presumrag to differ 
from him, we would remind him that mercjf 
is not Justice, Mercy remits where justice 
condemns. If we consider the spirit and 
intentions of a "belligerent state," which 
has in view nothing short of death and de- 
struction to our own commmiity, we must 
conclude that strict justice gives us a right 
even to the life of such of its instruments aa 
fall into our hands; much more does she 
"justify the demand of involuntary servitude 
fipom prisoners of war." If mercy steps in 
and pleads for a commutation of the sentence 
to slavery, and farther, to a mitigated form 
of slavery, good ; we lejoicey with ** L'Ouvrier,'" 

I Txxpper (the t««llcr are ours). 
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that her voice is heard among the ''dyilized 
people of modem times f hut let the result 
be ascribed to its tme cause, which is mercy, 
and not justice. The question before ns, 
howeyer, is a question as to the justice of 
slayeiy mider certain " drcnmstances ;" . and 
the exceptions which *'L*Oayrier** takes, on 
the score of merq^, to slayeiy inflicted under 
the ^'drctunstances** of war, are not in point. 
In conclusion, while we yield to none in 
the intensity of our abhorrence of that ini- 
quitous thing known as the slave trade, and 
its product, the unfortunate "domestic in- 
stitution" of our American brethren, we still 
claim the forbearance and sympathy of our 
readers on behalf of those slave owners who 
were bom in a slave holding community, 
and who inherited slave property with their 
fathers' name. We fully concede the error 
of the principle involyed in this institution, 
as do many of the slaye proprietors them- 
selves; but " circumstances" may justify the 
continuance even of error, if it is embodied 



in social institutions. Concrete and prac- 
tical questions cannot be appropriately dealt 
with on abstract moral principles. We can- 
not demand or expect American slave owners 
to become martyrs to such abstract prin- 
ciples — and it amounts to this, in the mar 
jority of cases, if we require of them the 
total and unconditional surrender of what 
now constitutes a valuable portion of thdr 
property. Indeed, such a proceeding would 
be inexpedient in regard to the b^t interests 
of the slaves themselves, who, being bom 
and bred under the slave qrstem, must ma- 
nifestly be unfit to incur tiie fhnctions and 
relations of freemen in any commnnity. The 
abolition of slavexy in the United States (^ 
America can only be properly effected h^ 
degrees^ and in time ; and that it ydll be so 
effected, we heartily wish and sincerely be- 
lieye. Meantimej gentle reader, we solicit 
your concurrence (even in your character as 
" a philanthropist") in the opiaion that "cir- 
cumstances justify slavery." BsNJAMizr. 



NEGATIVE ARTICLE.— II. 



"We had hitherto entertained the idea that 
'dayery was so directly opposed to the 
teachings of Christianity, so gross a violation 
of the laws of human nature, and so great 
an outrage upon the finer feelings and per- 
ceptions of man, as to be void of all support 
from any authority, whether biblical or pro- 
fane. We knew, however, that America, 
with a spirit which disgraces her enlighten- 
ment, and stands out in bold relief against 
it, largely encourages the atrocious system, 
and that other civilized (!) nations still fos- 
ter it. We had, however, anticipated a 
course of argument not only entirely new, 
but clearly supporting and palliating this 
monstrous evil : but judge our disappoint- 
ment and our sorrow, in seeing the records 
of holy writ desecrated by l^ng referred 
to and quoted in support of the affirma- 
tive side of the question now under discus- 
sion. Such reference and such quotation, 
in fully displaying the Jesuitism of the 
upholders of slavery, only render too appa- 
rent the selfishness and baseness of those 
who would thus seek to vindicate then: 
cupidity and injustice, by prostrating the 
holy book to so degrading a purpose. 

The religion of the bible cannot defend 
slaveiy. Does not the heart rise up in hor- [ 



ror and repugnance; and our sonl, in applying 
it to ourselyes, utterly reject and proclaim 
against its enormity? If so, it has no sup- 
port in the scriptures, for the scriptures are 
adapted to and wholly appeal to the better 
nature of man, and do not assert anything 
which shall offend our native prindples of 
right, or militate against the dictates of oar 
natural sympathies and benevolence. Sls- 
very, howeyer, ignores and destroys that 
grand principle of right and of equality 
which is one of man's leading characteristics. 
It must be admitted, even by our pious op- 
ponents, who resort to the evidences of 
the bible, and garble scripture truths to 
proye their assertions, that the human race 
is descended from the noble pair who fin^ 
in the garden of Eden, gaye additional lustre 
to the beauties of the Paradise in which 
they were placed. It will also be ad- 
mitted that they were the offspring of God, 
the maryellous results of the Creator's all- 
powerful hand. We, tiien, irrespectiye ^ 
colour or caste, as their descendfmts, moflt 
of necessity be endowed with the same 
rights, as members of the great human 
fisumily, as in the present day exist between 
the children of one parent. 
There is a deeper meaning attached to the 
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word " right" than many take the trouble to 
inrestigatB. It u not simply the right of 
eqnalitj, a mere recognition of the fact that 
hj nature we are conatitntionallj the same; 
but it is in the priyileges it bestows, and 
the caste it gives to those who claim it, that 
it should be considered. As the conviction 
of omilar advantages, both bodily and men- 
tal, gradoallj unfold themselves to the minds 
of men, do not thoughts arise within them 
which give birth to the desire of exercising 
the power and asserting the right they na- 
tomlly suppose they possess, in common 
with others of their species? Does not the 
voice of liberty with magic influence speak 
to the heart, and infuse into the soul the 
delights of £reedom of thought, of will, and 
of action? Do they not feel an ardent long- 
ing to possess a power in the state, to assist 
ID directing the social machinery by which 
they are governed, either by their own per- 
sonal co-operation, or in asserting the justice 
and aiding the development of their own 
opinions? Do not the sacred feelings of pa- 
ternal affection, conjugal ties, and domestic 
felicity, agitate their hearts, and instil the 
heartfelt wish of participating in them'to their 
foUest extent? These thoughts will arise 
in every intelligent man's mind. We cannot 
deny our fellow men the power of thinking; 
ud the nobler sentiments of humanity will, 
m spite of corporeal degradation, exercise 
their influence on the sensibilities of their 
nature. 

To attempt, then, to repress these instincts, 
to nip them in the bud, just as they are 
beginning to give a greater nobility to the 
Boni, and by an inhuman system of bondage 
to deprive man of the advantages belonging 
to his race, is to perpetrate an outrage and 
an injustice which reflect the greatest dis- 
credit not only upon those committing it, 
hnt on those who, by their senseless for- 
bearance, still countenance it It is an 
established law of nations to prevent the 
preponderance of might over right, that each 
mntnaUy aid each oUier in resisting the 
encroachments of foreign enemies. This is 
chiefly carried out among the whites, and is 
now being enforced in the war with Turkey 
and Bussia. But alas for the poor, oppressed 
iiegro I Has he no champion who can redeem 
him from slavery, from the tyranny and 
thraldom of superior power? Is there no 
sympalhizmg hand which can be stretched 



forth to effect his emancipation? We con- 
tend that every nation should unite in freeing 
the unhappy black from the miserable and 
degraded position in which selfishness and 
lust of power have placed him. All are per- 
sonaUy interested in the cause. They know 
the disadvantages of slavery as applied to 
themselves, and they ought to feel for the 
miseries of those who have the misfortune to 
be under its unhallowed influence. But it 
may be objected that slaves are not of the 
same class of humanity, and moreover are, 
for the most part, of a different colour. We 
can conceive of no other plausible objec- 
tion; and how atrocious a sentiment is this! 
True it is that man, throughout the world, 
though radically the same, differs in propor- 
tion to the circumstances in which he is 
placed. True it is that, whether it be in 
the cheerless wilds and trackless wastes of 
hyperborean regions, or in the genial climate 
and beauteous scenes of the sunny south, man is 
found of different colours, different habits and 
customs, and of various degrees of knowledge 
and refinement True it is that the intel- 
lectual capacities of the white man are, for 
the most part, in higher cultivation than 
those of the untntoi^ savages of central 
Africa, or the aborighial inhabitants of 
America. But are they not constitutionally 
the same? Are they not possessed of the 
same powers of volition, of thought, and of 
the same immortality of soul? If they are 
characterized by these common attributes of 
humanity, then surely they are worthy of 
and have a right to take a place amongst 
the great nations of the earth; it is but rea- 
sonable to suppose that, with the same 
natural qualifications, they should be on an 
equality with, instead of holding an inferior 
position among, the rest of mankind. With 
unmistakeable evidence, then, of the identity 
of the members of the human race with each 
other; with the truth forcing itself upon us 
that every man is connected with his fellows 
by the holy link of brotherhood, how utterly 
subversive of all principles of justice, how 
depredative of man is the execrable system 
of slavery! Nations, with an inconsistency 
only the more to be condenmed as showing 
an inordinate selfishness of character, are 
continually trumpeting forth the blessings of 
the freedom they enjoy, and with one uni- 
versal resolution sternly resLst any innovation 
of that freedom. But they littie thin> 
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the tens of tbousaDds of tbdr own race who 
«re depriyed of such adFsnUges. Would 
that such a deplorable inertiwss and indif- 
ference could give way to the dictates of 
justice, eyen if the spirit of sympathy and 
beneTolenoe were wanting. 

The humane heart must be filled with 
grief at the degradation of one unhappy class 
of men, must shudder at the unfortunate 
lot of those who, made in God's own image, 
and possessing that holy and noble endow- 
ment — ^the mind, are now repining over their 
sad condition, and mourning over th^r vir- 
tual isolation from civilized hunoanity. It 
may be, indeed, that under some circum- 
stances the position of the slave is tolerably 
good ; that in some cases the slave is even 
better provided for than he would be by his 
own exertions. But will this compensate 
for the h)8s of liberty, for violaticm of the 
sanctity of his domestic affections, and the 
privileges of his fellow-creatures? Ask an 
unadulterat«d son of humanity, who has 
basked at will in the gleam of God's sun- 
shine, and who has roved in perfect freedom 
through the green fields and shady lanes of 
his country, his opinion of a life pent up 
amidst the crowded streets and unwholesixne 
atmosphere of a populous city? He would 
say, *' Give me back my former liberty; let 
me return to the loved scenes of my youth, 
that I may breathe the pure air of heaven, 
and derive health and enjoyment in the 
tranquillity and innocent pleasures of a pas- 
toral abode." If, then, the confinement of a 
city is too much for one accustomed to 
greater freedom, how much more poignant 
must that slavery be which condemns my- 
riads of beings, with the same consciousness 
of pain and torture as ourselves, to a round 
of laborious, unrewarded toll, which ceases 
only with life. 

Without directly arguing the unjustifiabi- 
lity of slavery in relation to scripture, the 
tendency of our previous remarks has been 
to show that its practice is diaxnetricaliy 
opposed to the teachings of Christianity. 



One sentesoe alone in the whole scriptural 
record is sufficient to prove the affirmatiw 
side of the present question. ** Do unto 
others as you would that they should do 
imto you" ccntains the most potent i»- 
buke that can be o&red to slavery. Tet 
one would think that thera were no such 
command in existence, seeing how little it is 
adopted in the world. Would that it were 
more so, for in it lies the panacea for all so- 
cial and politieal evils. Christianity thus 
loudly calls for the abolitioii of daveiy. 
Man, however he may progress in adeaoe 
and knowledge, cannot improve in Chris- 
tianity unless he set eamestlyabont removing 
the varioofl blots on the civilisation d 
the present age, of which slavery ia the 
chie£ How vain and ridiculous is the 
boasted r^urament of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when practice are enoouraged which 
belong only to barbarous times! Let us 
seek rather to purge ourselves fvom the ble- 
mishes which yet stain our career, hefi>re we 
laud ourselves upon our progress towards 
that goal of perfection to whkh aum, seems 
ever hurrying. God requires this to be done* 
He without whom a sparrow falleth not to 
the ground, cannot see a portion of his 
earthly children groaning in abject servitude 
without His commiseration beiog excited, 
and His anger aroused. 

May heaven grant that the recognition of 
the great truth of universal brotlserhood may 
soon be efiected throughout the world. The 
persuasions of philanthropy have prevailed 
upon the continent of Europe; shall they not 
have a like influence across the Atlsntie? 
We think they must; and America ulti- 
mately listen to the voice of reason, justice, 
and Christianity. Already we see in imsg^* 
nation the shackles of bondage &Uiag frcm 
\he poor,- oppressed negroes. Already we 
hear the deafening shouts of thousands ftf 
their deliverance, as they raise a psean to the 
Almighty, which, coming from Uie fohiess 
of joy and gratitude, asccods liiss sn hol^ 
canst to the throne tk grace. G. F. 



In a lecture on China, delivered at Bolton the other day. Dr. Bowring said it had be^ 
calculated that if all the bricks, stones, and masonry of Great Britain were gatherM 
together, they would not furnish materials enough fi>r such a work as the Wall of ^^^* 
and that all the buildings in London put together would not have made the towers and 
turrets which adorn it. 
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* A thing of teauty l» joy for ever : 
Its loveliness iaoreaseta." — Keati, 

The oatnral irorld conyejs to the mind 
certain ideas of a spiritual nature. The glorj 
of nature at stuirise, when the radiant orbs 
of beayen seefm to retire into the secret 
abysses of immensitj; when this earth, en- 
veloped " in the glittering folds of heaven,*** 
vibrates with ten thousand harmonies, — at 
high noon, when the orb of daj has reached 
the zenith, and the wide realms of sea and 
land beneath lie snffused in his brightest 
beams, — at ere, when the worid of light 
sobsides i^ain in the shades of night, and 
the " solemn Toices" from the mysterious in- 
viable steal oyer the toulj and the heavenly 
hes cast down their mild rays upon the 
darkened sphere, — all these speak to our 
spirits of higher and divine glories! These 
are but the stepping-stones towards the 
celestial, placed between man immortal and 
Ood eternal! The mind becomes conversant 
with beauty through various media, accord- 
ing to the degree of perception enjoyed. 
livery aspect of nature pres^its beauty in 
innnmerable degrees and forms. Whether 
the intelligent eye gazes on a bud or a 
blade of grass, an opening flower or spreading 
oak, a drop of dew or the great ocean, it 
beholds the beauteous manifestation of divine 
power, wisdom, and benevolence, blending in 
the highest harmony and perfection. Every 
pure and intelligent spirit may drink deeply 
of these ever-wdling and redundant streams 
of divine beauty, and thus possess unnum- 
*'*'ed joys forever. 

Wi^out thinking of entering fully into 
the question. What is the nature of beauty? 
we may consider its effects to be either par- 
*H»fef or generoL Particular beauty arises 
from the harmonious arrangement of certain 
attributes limited to a definite organization ; 
a* seen in &Jhwer, General beauty is the 
effect produced by the assemblage of a variety 
<>f objects which of themselves are beauteous ; 
•8 a landscape. It must, however, be re- 
membered that an object is beautiful in dif- 

* Ossian. 



ferent degrees to individual minds, acoording 
to the perceptive power of those individuid 
mind. Concerning this the American Es- 
sayist says, ''Not in nature, but in man, is 
all the beauty and worth he sees." Again, 
" Though we travel the world over to find the 
beautiful, we must carry it with us, or we 
find it not;"* a sentiment as true, we think, 
as it is poetical. Beauty and poetry are ever 
allied, and the mind that perceives the one 
is a bver of the other; and to some Client a 
poet in thought, if not in diction. The high 
perception of beauty, natural or spritusl, 
causes a thrill of joy to pass tJirough the 
soul, and give vent to its pathos and deligbt 
in rapturous and impftssioned language. 
Kay, may we not say that to such a one 
nature is as the Paradise of God, wherein he 
hears "the still small voice** responding to, 
his mquiries, and insuring him with rmptun, 
tiU at length knowledge, love, and joy, merge 
into aspiration and devotion? Every bud and 
leaf, breeze and sunbeam, are to him as 
worlds and fountains of beauty, in loveliness 
increasing: as he gazes, he is full of joy. 
The sun reflects the brightness and splen- 
dour of God upon him; he exults in its 
radiance as the shadow of the unseen infinite 
beauty. In the calm of night he beholds 
the glory and serenity that ever beam forth 
from encircling galaxies of stars, rolling on 
in their everiasting courses through the 
heavens. Nature to him is the pavilion of 
God, in which he lives, and beauty is the 
divine image on which he gazes. It is the 
type of heaven. While standing on these 
lower plains he, in spirit^ directs his vision 
to the everlasting hills of the empyrean, 
upon whose starry heights he beholds the 
blessed ones. In the "great deep" he sees 
the emblem of that broad sea of peace and 
joy which flows from the Infinite Love. The 
harmonies of the universe are to him the 
first notes of that undying song which rends 
the heaven of heavens, and echoes for ever 
through the vast homes of the beatified, 
thrilling and inspiring the immortals. From 

• Emerson. 
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the deep bosom of nature he brings images 
of beaatj, which express his thonght and 
mirror forth his passion for the great, the 
tme, and the beaatiful. In thought and 
feeling he rises beyond the ken of his fellows, 
and stands mid earth and heaven. He seems 
to grasp the universe in the moments of hb 
inspiration, and, spanning the broad heavens, 
culls from every verdant orb some flower of 
beauty^ or wafts from some heavenly fire a 
spark to cast among the sons of toil and 
sorrow. Of him in the modem horoscope it 
is written : — ** The stars, keen glancing from 
the immensities, send tidings to him; the 
graves, silent with their dead, from the 
eternities. Deep calls for him unto deep."* 
He sees a divine life and beauty in the 
buddings of spring, in the flowers of summer, 
in the fruits of autumn; and even in the 
cold, bleak days of winter he sees oft a 
resplendent bow depicted on the sparkling 
snow or the pointed icicle, and knows that 
the beams of God's sun shine warmest. He 
not only sees beauty in innumerable forms 
and degrees in the wide universe, but its 
connexion with the highest truth. In spirit 
he oft enjoys the grand and overwhelming 
apocalyptic visions of eternal truth. These 
immaterial orbs, radiant with undying light, 
he revolves in his own spiritual world, 
penetrates their depths, unravels their mys- 
teries, and gives to the sons of men the 
arcana of the divinity. His voice can engage 
and captivate the soul, call forth its love 
and fear, joy and sorrow, lead it through 
the abysses and depths of immensity, by the 
flaming thrones of the heavenly hierarchies, 
from orb to orb and from sun to sun, amid 
the harmonies of holy song and seraphic 
praise. He sees a good and great design to 
which all others subserve; namely, the ad- 
vancement of man^s inner and higher life, in 
the knowledge and love of the Creator of 
purity, truth, and beauty. Who is this, do 
you ask, gentle reader? It is the Poet. 

Among the poetic geniuses of the present 
day stand in marked pre-eminence the author 
of " The Eoman," a production whose poetic 
beauty and magnificence of diction cannot, 
we think, be over-estimated. We speak 
with certain limitations when we say there 
are parts which remind us of the grandest 
portions of " Paradise Lost." We shall refer 

* Carlyle. 



here but to one portion of the poem, as it 
furnishes us with the most simple, yet sub- 
lime, answer to the great question, \niat is it 
to be a poet? It is short and complete, and 
is of itself one of the fairest gems of modem 
poesy. The opening line sets before ns the 
poet in the simplest, most beautiful, and 
impressive attitude, — ^an attitude which 
brings to our recollection some of those great 
names which we learned in youth and now 
revere, — David, the Hebrew psalmist ; Homer, 
the Greek bard; and Alfred, the Saxon war- 
rior king. The ancient bard bending o'er 
his harp, striving to recall some melodious 
strain or heroic song, is a beautiful image of 
the poet lost in deep and eamest .thought, 
till at length, moved by the divine impulse, 
he breathes the music of his soul: — 
" The poet beads above his lyre and strikes." 

We are reminded in the following Unes 
that the tme poet does not speak at random, 
or by a momentary impulse of rapture or 
passion : — 

"Calm as the grand white cloud where thunders 
sleep ;" 

silent and solemn, in the soul-solitude of 
intense thought, he strives, -^like a wrapt 
listener,'* 

"To catch 
Some far sound wandering in the depths of space, 
The poet bends above his lyre and strikes." 

What an imposing scene follows the intense 
inspiration of the poet, as he exclaims, "I 
hear," and his eyes " gleam with vision !" — 

" See the triamphant minstrel in the dust 
To his own music!" 

From this we learn the true poet is original— 
that the thoughts which he utters come from 
the depths of his spirit — that the *' music" 
of his poesy is "his own." The true poet in 
this sense cannot utter the thoughts of other 
men, because the inspiration by which he 
speaks descends only upon the visions of his 
own soul: — 

•< The poet sweeps the strings and wakes, awe 
stricken, >. 

The sounds that never die." 

And what are these " sounds that never die?" 
Are they not tmths unseen, ungrasped by 
common men, that steal in upon the poet's 
soul as he thinks intensely on the past or 
present, it may be, till in vision he perceives 
the veil that hides the future, and, enrap- 
tured, utters prophetic tmths? 
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" I see the birthday in the immment skies : 
Tboa Shalt be free !" 

In other wordfl, the poet says, concerning 
that "still small ▼dee,*' which always im- 
parts great tmths to the patient listener,-^ 

"And 'tU the ear 
To know it, woo it, wail for it, and stand. 
Amid a Babel, deaf to other speech. 
That makcM a poet" 

There is yet another feature, if we wonld 

behold the poet in his greatness and glory : — 

" The good man hears 
The voice in which God speaks to men." 



Thns is the poet prepared to commnne with 
God; and, rising to the contemplation of sab- 
lime and eternal tmths, does he catch — 

"On the inward ear. 
The awftil and unutterable n^»^ing 
Of a divine soliloquy." 

These, then, are the great elements which 
make the Poet: — 

Intellect or deep penetration, originality 
of genins, thought, and expression, and piety, 
which adorns and directs the whole. 

Buckingham, £. W. S. 



BUILDING SOCIETIES: THEIR ORIGIN, CONSTITUTION, AND USES. 

No. I. 



There are some things which can be best 
described negatively: that is, by statements 
of what they are notf in order that we may 
better understand what they really are. 
Building Societies may be inclnded in this 
class; uid hence we approach them in the 
maimer snggested by our opening remarks 

Building Societies, then, are not " Eldo- 
rados" of nntold wealth; their directors have 
no magician's wand with which suddenly to 
raise up princely fortunes for those who pre- 
TioQsly had not a penny. Nor are then: 
niaDagers alchemists, capable of transmuting 
everything with which they come in contact 
into pore gold. Yet, properly constituted 
aod managed, they are capable of conferring 
benefits more lasting than any of these. 

The popular notion regardiog building 
societies has, until yery recently, been highly 
eiToneous. Expectations have been che- 
rished, and promises relied on, which are 
>s contrary to all the known principles of 
commercial investment as to common sense. 

The fault of this has rested, in a great 
nieaaure, with the promoters of some of the 
<frlier societies; not the first, for these were 
simple in their design and objects, but those 
^hich inunediately followed, and which were 
rendered aUractwe at the expense of safety ^ 
ud conaequentiy brought bitter disappoint- 
ment not only to the. promoters but to the 
public 

^ order to guard against repetition of 
snch erils, the public should be supplied 
'^^ correct information on these matters. 
They should know that the same system of 
X 8. d. appertains to building societies as to 
^^w commercial inyestments; although it 



ia true with building societies these princi* 
pies admit of great extension. They should 
also know something of the laws of com- 
pound interest, and should have an insight 
into the actual working, as well as the the- 
oretical principles, of such societies, in order 
that they may better judge of what is prac- 
tical and reasonable, and what is not. All 
this information will be attempted in the 
proper place. 

The theory of building societies is by no 
means difficult to be understood. Mth them, 
as with ahnost all other similar projects, 
combination is a main and essential feature. 
Combined power can eyer accomplish results 
beyond the reach of individual effort, be 
those results good or bad. A number of 
persons being desirous of erecting or pur- 
chasing dwellings for themselves, or property 
for investment, combine together, and agree 
to pay a certain sum every month into one 
common fund, which fund is, from time to 
time, to be applied to the use of its founders, 
either by rotation or by ballot, as may be 
determined. Assuming that the fand is to 
be lent to the members in sums of not less 
than £200; that it is desired to make an 
advance of such a sum each month; and 
that each member has agreed to pay £1 per 
month, it is clear that 200 members would 
be required to carry out the objects of the 
society. But supposing there were not that 
number of persons to be found desirous of 
building or purchasing property, what is to 
be done? The aid of another class of per- 
sons must then be called in, viz., persons 
who are willing to contribute £1 per month 
to the general fund upon condition of having 
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bex8, of an entirelj difiiBKnt denominatiozi 
to the &xL These mn temed Ihvbstebs, 
because they join merelj to Becnre good 
jnTflatmeBtg; the former are called Bob- 
bowers, becanse in their tuns they desire 
to boiTow the money periodically xiased, pay- 
ing a fair rate of interest lor the nse of the 
same, in addition to their ordinary oontriba- 
tions. Of the relative position and advan- 
tages of borrowers and investers more will 
be said hereafter. 

The £ret building society, properly so 
called, is said to have been formed by the 
Earl of Selkirk, at the village of Kirkcud- 
bsigfat, in Sootbmd, abont the year 1815, or 
aeareeiy forty yeare sinoe. It as true, some 
writers have professed to trace back similar 
institiitioDS to the time of the Greek repub- 
lics; others find relics of them in oar own 
Anglo-Saxon period; while still moreadven- 
torons writers proclaim their existence in 
the Soath Sea Islands. But leaving these 
matters for tiie adjustment oi more learned 
heads, we may remark that no sooner were 
their advantages even partially seen, than 
they ^read with electric rapkfity tbroughoat 
the length and breadth of our land, nntil, at 
the momoit we write, there is scarcely a town 
cf any pretensions in England or Scotland 
that has not its building society w societies, 
while tens of thousands cf membezi are 
investing their well-eanied savings in them, 
ft large proportion of whom are annually 
becoming their own landlords, or otherwise 
accumulating funds, which will be of the 
greatest service to them in their declining 
years. 

Great excitement frequently leads to great 
aistakes, and also opens up a channel for 
fruid. Thus we find, daring the excitement 
which prevailed for the extoision of these 
aoeieties, principles were introduced, and 
promises held forth, so contraiy to all reason 
and correct calculation, that one can scarcely 
look upon them as anything but as a species 
of fraud. How many thoosands of persons 
were led to join building societief as investing 
membov, under the promise that ibr oontri- 
hating 10s. per month fiir ten yean they 
flhoold at the end of that ^me recrive £120. 
Ten shillings per month ihr ten years 



amounts to £60, or one half the som pro- 
mised. How was the otiier ludf tobemade up? 
It is clear that no ordinary accnmulatioiis of 
interest would do it. If £60 be podd down 
in one sura, it takes fourteen years uid 
seventy-six days at 5 per cent, to double itself; 
and at 7 per cent, compound interest it takes 
ten years and ninetydays to double. Bat then 
the £60 is never intended to be paid down 
in one sum. It is to be paid by inontiily 
instalments, and therefore the whole sum 
does not get into the 8oeiety*s funds until 
the funds become liable to repayment; so 
that, at best, the society can only be said to 
have had the nse of about the aveiage anm of 
£30 for the ten years : thus, to give the in- 
vesters what is promised them, and at the time 
promised, compound interest at 14 per cent, 
must be realized! 

This is very well fer one side ^ tiie pio- 
tore. No one could blame the investers ftr 
taking 14 per cent., if that was the uider- 
standing upon which they advanced their 
money. But what is to be said ofn tlie 
other side? There are only two classes of 
members ; Uierefore it is clear what one daas 
reorives the other class has to pay; and where 
are borrowers to be found willing to pay such 
a per centage? It is, of course, fair and 
equitable that the borrowing members should 
pay a small per centage over and above that 
guaranteed to the investers, in order to 
defray the management expenses, and pro- 
vide a contingmt fund to meet any losses, 
which, if they occur at all, must come by the 
borrower s . But this per centage diould, most 
assuredly, be as small as is oonsistent with 
safety; and if it be once known that a sodety 
takes an undue advantage of its borrowing 
members, it will find itself on the horns of a 
dilemma, for without a regular inflnx of 
borrowers the whole transactions of the so- 
ciety come to a stand still, involving loss 
upon all concerned. 

We have said enough to showthat although 
building societies are good aad reasonable in 
theoiy, they are liable to eiter in their prac- 
ticd working. Great improvements have 
been recently introduced in this respect. 
What these improvements are, together with 
the present mode of woridng, and the uses 
of building societieB, we reserve £or oor next 
paper. 

C. W. Jua. 
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LAiWUAGE— A UNIVERSAL STUDY. 



" All study is to be valued, not to modi «b an 
exercise of tbe intellect, as a disdpline of hu- 
manity." — Betcon. 

Power in the transimssbn of thought has 
ever been reckoned am<Hig the highest gifts 
conferred upon the human race. 

Language is the means of this transmis- 
sioD. Its proper use depends npon the user. 
Thus also depends its abase. If he use it 
natorallj he will reveal his thoughts; if by 
Artifice, he will conceal them. 

Tbe ability in man to perrert the natural 
nse of speech is prorerbiaL It was this 
wluch induced the bitter satire of Tallej- 
nu)d, and formed a groundwork for the tor- 
toons policy of MacchiaTellL* 

hnpotency and perversion, then, are fertile 
soorces of error; and daily life conTxnces us 
that a large proportion of the miseries of so- 
ciety arise from these forms of errop — ^mutual 
misapprehension, imperfect perception; hence 
donbt, debate, vrar. 

We seek a remedy. This remedy must 
consist in a clearer and mere decided compre- 
hension of the significance of the means of 
intercourse. 

There is a something abroad in the world 
which denotes facility dT adaptation to cir- 
coBQstaDces. Common as it is, and admitted 
to haTe a world-wide habitation, yet is it 
without a name. It is supposed to be gene- 
nillj understood. Want of definition inv<^es 
jmpeifect understanding; and we are coQt«nt, 
in general, to suppose we know, without being 
>t Ihe trouble to ascertain tiie shape and value 
of onr knowledge. 

Some are possessors largely of this name- 
less faculty. All seek to possess it; yet not 
^ery one can imagine tlwt such a deside- 
nttnm is within his neach. 

If we consider, we may see one way open 
to us which eaamot £hU to yield atnu^Umtiy 
the power w« seek. 

^ I^t every one who is thoughtful to render 
himself intelleetually and socially better, 
look at the method now pr op o se d. 

It is to make a science of vrords; to stody 

* « p^y QQ regard to virtae itself, bnt only to 
ue public ra>utaiion thereof; for the creditor in- 
*%i^ is a help to a man ; but the thing itself, 
« Wpetual hindrance."— IVaii«to^.;^-»m « Let- 
^rdi N.Maechiavemr 



speech; mt as a mere agglntiiiatbnof efaa- 

esoent bubbles, that 
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CnuBkle as they iHirstand disappear;* 



but as a united, indelible, in&Ilible record of 
the living action of the £oal — ^this univensal 
soul of man. 

Words may often carry with them a fearful 
aspect; often they may startle us with a 
terrific sound ; yet of these many may he as 
the lion's skin, or the hollow-roaring wind. 
Often they ave brilliant and beautiful; yet 
some of these are but the sarehas of the 
meanest gruhs of thought. 

These, however, are exceptions ; and they 
are the weapons of the sophist — of him whose 
business is to mislead or to deceive. 

It has frequently been said, that on ac- 
quaintance with books is am<mg the highest 
enjoyments of those who have learned suf- 
ficient wisdom to discern that ideal pleasures 
are superior to real. We need not cavil how 
it is, or how the pursuit of pleasure can be 
otherwise than idle. 

Pleasures are widely various. The con- 
templation of heauty is the source of pleasure. 
Beauty is corporeal, or it is ideal. Beauty 
in the corporeal is but relative; beauty in 
the ideal is ahsotute. 

Whatever is existent in nature has a pur- 
pose; whatever has activity has an aim. 
This purpose and aim constitute utility, and 
this gives Nature harmony. 

Hence Nature is beautiful. 

And there is no fiailure in the harmony of 
Nature. 

The mingled supremacy of usefulness and 
beauty is perfection. 

Therefore Nature is perfect. 

By renouncing the beautiful, therefore, can 
we be more than perfect? 

The useful does not for ever coin itself to 
gold! 

If we renounce the pursuit of pleasure 
such as this, we shun the purpose of our 
creation. 

Ideal pleasure is not imaginary, if by this 
is meant vain and perishable. Things which 
we call real and substantial are infinitely 
more penshabk than the phantoms of the 
intellect. Memphis once rose, a proud and 
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tqwering barrier beside the sea-like sands of 
Lybia, — now it is whelmed beneath them. 

The creations of the godlike mind of an- 
tiqnity still rise in lofty beantj above the sea 
of time, impaired not, but sublimed, bj the 
rolling of encroaching years. 

A book is this pictured ideality : the 
portraiture of the protean mind of man. 

Life, thought, language, science, politics, 
commerce, history, all stand recoYered piece- 
meal from the mass of being. 

" Woaldst thoa exchange 
The sacred volumes of the dead, the songa 
Of Grecian bards," 

for the eminence — ♦ 

« The lot 
Of him, who sits amid the gaudy herd 
Of mute barbarians, bending to his nod, 
And says within himself, ' I am a king?' "* 

Now the picture depends upon the artist. 
It is said of the brilliant production of Beck- 
ford,f that it surpasses for fidelity and beauty 
the fascinating compositions of the Orientals 
themselves. 

What are the pages of Andersen, and 
Grimm, and Defoe, but a perfect cobweb to 
the infantile literary fly? How will a child 
pore with eager and clinging earnestness 
upon them I 

To become such an artist — not as a book- 
writer, not as a storyteller, but as one able 
to reveal the workings of his own mind, and 
to appreciate such picturing — to apprehend 
the expression of another, is one part of the 
great faculty at which we aim. 

Not that we would have every man an 
orator, or an author, or even a lecturer. Oh 
no; we would make him, in our sense, a lin- 
guist, — one well prepared in utterance, and 
well prepared to guide it. 

Like the shipwrecked basket-maker, whose 
coronet of grass procured his safety, many 
men stumble through a misunderstanding 
while their highest interests are at stake; 
and even, like his companion, only escape by 
sufferance at last 

Listances are crowded on the pages of 
traveL Two of our greatest navigators 
perished for this cause. A fearful massacre 
and a desolating war are freshly graven on 
the roll of history. Here at least was want- 
ing that faculty; may we not name it, at 
least in part? Let us call it coaptation. 



* Akenside — " Pleasures of Imagination." 
+ Yathek. 



Bearing in mind the words of Bacon with 
which we commenced, let us look at the 
pleasure this coaptation affords in the pro- 
vince of language. 

We delight to read our Shakspere. Na- 
tions have each their lares and penates of 
the voice and pen. 

France herBossuet,Bacine, Chateaubriand, 
Moli^re. Italy still echoes with the distant 
lyres of Tasso and Chiabrera. Europe glories 
in them, and in her Dante, her Trapassi, her 
Ariosto. The dwellers in Germany, the 
" stream-girt fatherland," still love to mnse 
upon their sweet and touching poets. De 
Vega captivates, and Yriarte amuses yet, 
soft, romantic Spain. 

These are the world's divinities; yet not 
all that deck her glorious pantheon. All! 
Nay, speak of the bright Orion as the stany 
host, and thou speakst as near the truth! 

To the seeker after stem realities is offered 
a vast collection; for language is the com- 
mentaxy on the history of nations. 

" The spirit of the thing interpreted, 
Is that which doth interpret." 

And then comes the harmonious, the ten- 
der, the beautiful. Science opens her chest, 
and from within it Poetry clasps her radiant 
casket. 

Were we to go further we might claim 
the support of t£e wise: "All arts and sci- 
ences (writes Wieland) owe their worth to 
the love of the beautifhl, rather than the 
useful." Had he looked a little deeper he 
would not have put these perfective elements 
in contrast. But it shows how his mind 
was led. It marks the feature which stood 
roost in relief. 

But then this pleasure is world-wide. It 
is veiled in the utterance of remote antiquity 
and in latest freshness. 

Do we meet it in its former garb ? It niaj 
be as if it were not, because we cannot inter- 
pret its barbarian guise. We know not what 
invaluable precepts of wisdom — ^pearls (& 
poetic thought — ^what pictures of Inxuriant 
fancy are hid beneath. It is unveiled. Its 
beauty is propounded. But how? As the 
resplendent rainbow is upon the canvas of 
the artist. 

To the one we listen — on the other we 
gaze, and we are delighted; but he who 
contemplates the pure original has deligl^^ 
we cannot even fancy. 
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In one waj, then, if we would gain a no- 
tion of this attractire mental field, we have 
translation as a means. The very word is 
snggestive of undignified association; it 
evokes a smile, as we recollect the words of 
one who thos scandalizes in his counsels to 
his son: Lord Chesterfield says, " Everything 
suffers by translation except-— a bishop. 

Ooe who reads Dryden can no more un- 
derstand the beauty of the " Eneid " than if 
the " Eneid ^ were an English poem. The 
" Dlad" of Pope is a mast^iece of English 
verse; but whoever thought to appreciate in 
it the enrapturing vehemence of Homer? 
They are two different things. 

It is true that history loses by translation 
only the beauty of the author^s style, if the 
Unguage into which it is translated be suffi- 
ciently copious to represent it; but then 
histoiy, the direct assertion of the state of a 
people, is not that wherein we would look for 
a picture either of the mind or soul of man. 
It is a catalogue of his policies, his plans, 
his actions. 

The dicta, not the ^e«to, speak the heart. 
Often are the latter a result of a complica- 
tion none beside the actor, and sometimes 
not even himself, can trace. *' Actions (say 
the maxim-wise) speak louder than words." 
Concerning what ? Did they ever put them- 
selves to the pains of discovering? Con- 
cerning disposition, they suppose, and rest 
content in a staring fallacy. Disposition 
haa a literal and a secondary meaning. It 
nuiy mean either the heart as moulded by 
the finger of God, or it may mean the heart 
n-modelled by the contact of the world. 
They assume the former, but it is the latter 
they accept. And thus, truly, actions speak 
more loudly than words. A stranger kicks 
your doff : *< I did not intend it,'' is the apo- 
|^S7< A gambler stakes his last note, and 
loses: "Just what I wanted; now I have 
nothing to care for;" and he walks away to 
gloam over his loss till the dark tempter 
flings him out of life. Thus, and thus only, 
do actions speak the truth; but the words, 
^ % not speak a louder fame ? They are 
^t lies, and the lie speaks truly how the 
^ewt is deceitful to itself. 
But to return. It is in poetry and science 

jMt we look for active thought. In poetry, 

'*?»Me it is the soul-creation purely. In 

^«&««, for it is the exercise of intellect. 



The worth of poetry is dependent on the 
expression. A translation utterly destroys 
all this. Again, the native utterance of a 
poem may have far greater polish than the 
language which translates maybe capable of 
expressing. For this reason our translations 
of the subtle Greek must deviate widely from 
the original expression. Our English cannot 
build together its conceptions like the Greek. 
Its genius is far different Kot that it is 
inferior altogether. Shakspere has never been 
translated, nor ever can be. Truly his words 
have, and therefore his expressions have not. 
He remains unappreciated, save in English. 
Just BO Homer, just so Virgil, Dante, Schiller, 
Racine. 

Science and reasoning are fettered by the 
same band. The exquisite ratiocination of 
St. Paul, the fine-wrought disquisition of 
Plato, the music-teeming oratory of Cicero, 
are alike impossible to utter in a foreign 
tongue. 

Such then is the value of transUtion for 
our present purpose. As to the misconcep- 
tions which translations may afford, a 
humourous case is related of a French trans- 
lator. His subject was an English work, in 
which he happened to meet wi& the mention 
of a *' Welsh rabbit," whereupon he actually 
enriched his treatise with a panegyric on the 
go(ae of the veritable rabbit of WsJes, stating 
it to be an animal of which we English were 
particularly fond, and were at considerable 
pains to procure. 

Scott's fame, in France, is enhanced by 9 
tale, called, if put in English, " The Bridle 
of Lammermoor." One might as well fix at 
once upon the schoolboy rendering of Cesar-* 

Invenit Cnsarin Italiam summA dlligmtlA. 
Ceetar hantened into Italy on the top qfa diligence. 

''That's the style to travel in France," 
thought he. 

" Who made Mwoenai ? Nobody ," 

says another of the promising race, after 
poring on his Horace. 

These are instances of apt translation. 

The words of Dr. Channing shall give the 
reason why we would urge to the study of 
the classic tongues — 

" We would hare men explore antiquity, not to 
bury themselves in the dust, but to learn its spirit, 
and to become Joint workers with the great of 
nations and times gone by." 
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Weil, Lata sod Gfeek hare been doaests 
of comnion edneation uaumg ii» for centiirieBy 
hat it vobM bmbi u if w« were Kke the an* 
denti, ignonat of aaother hemisphere^ Lit- 
tle, oomparaliTalj, do we know of the social 
or petttieal state of Eastern nations. Aaia^ 
tin just the pnsent time, has been as a 
aaeeasary but afanost tincared for existence. 

We coald wi^ that Persia and India 
might unfold their treasures before the gaas 
of the thinker now, as thej did ages ago 
befion the merchant and the volaptoarj. 
Isk a firesh source of imagerj be opened to 
oor poetic genius; let a new and blooming 
gardoa of literarj flowers be thrown open to 
its search, and we maj look for new pleaanm 
and new thoughts; new paths which the 
bns7 fleet o£ European fancj have never trod. 

Yet too often periiapB is language cona* 
deored as useful onl j in enabling us to gather 
^la Tsloed treasares it maj in this manner 
contain, from their original retreat. To look 
upon it thus, and onlxthus^ though a£Ebrding 
sudi unmitigated satbfaction, is to stop short 
of its more philosophic capabilities. 

We wonld study it for itself, as the exter- 
nal configuration of that inner mind of man. 

Let us see howthn can be the truth. We 
maj partienlarB& 

The first particular language that strikes 
oor notice is the venerable Hebrew. Con- 
eening this it may be premised, that as 
it arrived verj early at maturity, no very 
great impression of the character of the jari- 
mitive race which uaed it could remain upon 
it now. 

From the time of Moses to that <^ Ma- 
lachi, a period of a thonsaad years, no 
particular change in the structure or usage 
of the language occurred that might indicate 
the progress of the people. It seems to be 
essentially simple; as one would suppose 
to be the character of that peemliar na- 
tion. Again, the same language seems to 
have been in use among the maritime people 
of Canaan; for no difficulty appears to have 
been experienced by the early Chaldean pa- 
triarch in his intercourse with the inhabitants 
of the strange land into which he was 
thrown, while afterwards, during the life of 
his grandson, the language of ancient Egypt 
h ezpresdy stated to be different entire^, so 
aa to need an interpreter. 

This early perfection of the laoguage^ and 



indeed the well authenticated fact of early 
advaneement in science and art, perhaps aze 
sufBckent to fix. a greater dignity oif the 
primal ooeditioQ of mankind tlian has been 
generally afiowed. 

If we look fi)r a moment upon the nsovfr. 
meats of knowledge throa^h all ages, we 
might not inaptly fimcy that it is like a 
mighty tide swaying to and fro through 
time; beginning at the creation with a flood 
as its commencing impulse, then gradually 
ebbing till the dispersion on the plain oi 
Sbinar, flowing again until the period of 
Egyptian glory, again receding during the 
ages anterior to the birth of Cecrops, flowing 
to the full tide of Grecian art ondcar Pericles, 
once more retiring to leave the middle ages 
of European history in dry sterilil^, until a 
last grand tidal wave has spread across the 
civilized werid. To the livii^ now it is 
finall but not, we can scarody doabt, to the 
world itself. 

Yet even the Hebrew wiQ reveal the He- 
brew character. Not to consider greatly the 
nomenclature of its alphabet, by a glance we 
may gather a sort of pastoral feeling to have 
imbued the thinkings of the people. 

Alepfa, an ox; uid since the ax was the 
leading animal of their leading property, 
symbolically he was made to lead their 
means of dvsooorse; Beth, a dwelling. Gi- 
mel, a camel. These show the one feature. 
Another selection will display another featura 
Thb is the simple realism of their ooncep- 

tiODS. 

Hence the directness of their allosioos. 
The same word was denotive of a swallow 
and liberty.* 

And tlu>ugh secondary meanings now ob* 
scure did creep into the language, yet wis 
this excess of metaphor, and this is hj' 
dicative of cheerfulness and firecdom. It is 
the nomadic feature. 

Again, in the Hebrew seeou to origin*^ 
that inductive judgment which, in later 
days, merged into intellectual parallelism. 

They had the same word far a stranger 
and a lionf (i e^ an avowed and dangcroai 
enemy). The Bomans had the sameui^ 

The earliest feeling for a stranger was 

••«m(d«m). +'YU(ga'). 

t Ho8pes,ho8tis. 8eeAn«M*«*'Z>»e<><mery»/ 
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plainlj not hostXtyj bat htupiUtSfy; trench- 
oy moat hsTe iadooed a. ijDonjmft ao wide 
in its meanings. Aa taking their sotion 
from the Greeks, the Bomans had onlj the 
former; the more warlike character of the 
ktter doubtless had its influence. 

Still, oTeB this is in aecortoic* with a 
pafcriarehal race? it would suit the Arab 
Shdk equaBy well with the feudal suae- 
rain. 

So much has the Hebrew langnage of 
metaphor, that we are tempted, to \otik 
doselj into ita poetry. Simplicity is cosen- 
tial, erkiently, to the people as to their Ian> 
guage. ^ 

But is not simplicity joined with meta- 
phor the grand heanty of true poetry in 
erery land? And how beautiful is the poe» 
try of Israel f 

The learned Lowth has put its beauty 
aa plainly before us as Englbh utterance is 
capable of. 

What a brilliant conception is that of xm- 
petnesity under the symbolism of fire! — fire 
of intellect, fire of soul I ♦ 

Hence the beautiful compositioa in the 
Book of Common Prayer of tlie English 
chnr^, as if to enumerate at onee the eapa- 
bifities of the angelic host: 

" To thee, Ghemliiia and Seraphim. oontinuaUy 
do cry." 

hi them is wrapt the highest characteristics 
of created min£ 

This is of a language which can claim 
little of the gradual growth ef the languages 
of Modem Europe. It is needless to say 
^ are teeming with the traits of character 
^ their transitional usage. The {^ilosophy, 
Pagination, and morality of successiye ages 
tte stamped upon them. 

^\ is stated, that in the vemacahir of the 
j|borigin«B of Borneo, not a single word can 
M found to express our notion of lore, while 
they have as many as six di^rent terms 
^^pf688tTe of the act of murder, of ooorse in 

^^^^ordance with their Taried practical expe^ 
neoce. 



word whMi is used for woman^ 
a flower.f 

The use of a suigle weed among the 
andcnt Gretks, throws us at onee upon an 
ezplanatioB otherwise s e emi ngly otecin» 
The Phoemciaos wrote from right to kit; 
the Grecki, latterly, from kft ta light 
How came the change? By a mere whim 
truly; but the word has fixed it In initio 
tion oi the doabte furrow of their plooghiag^ 
they wrote in zigzags. Their writings likie 
their ploughing* was termed thence, accord- 
ing to its style, Bov<t^o0i7^ov. They wrote 
at first from the right 4 at katyfxom the 
left 

A rery different reason is assigned for 
the yariance of the Assyrian fiK>m the eiber 
Asiatie and Egyptian styles. That waa 
owing to their custom of using the signet 
which of course reversed the originaL ea- 
gravi]^.§ 

This rerenion helps us to recognise the 
origin of the Grecian alphabet. By reveraiiBg 
some of the letters, we get the Phfls aioi a n 
prototype. 

As a great step towards the elucidation of 
eariy Oriental Hstory, the excavations at 
Niaereh are presumed to be put before us. 
We wait for a revelation from the hierogly- 
phics of the Pyramids. But perhapa tUa ia 
acanewhat wandering. (| 

Yet while we wait for the comments of 
the learned upon the Nimroud and Sinaitie 



„ the tribes famous fer their peri- 
odical "murder-mania"— the Malays, —a 
touchy of the peculiar sentiment of the 
Katies has found its way. The same 

ST) (ehereb), tsW (shereph). 



+ Buckets " Sublimities qf Nature," L 410. 

t *' Ttjpamui ic km rovra twt to Aoia 9K 
if$iuv"~~Pauganieu' " HXiaMoiv." 

i ffwmpfirey's •* Original Writings" p. 57. 

M In oonnexioa with the deoypherinc of tbe 
cuneiform inscriptioiis of Penepolk and Nineveh, 
the labours of Qrotefende may be mentioned as 
eneouragiug to the student who may be olosdy 
beset with difficulties. During tiie time that 
Major Bawlinson was prosecuting his reseaichea 
in India, Qrotefende, then an obscure scholar in 
Germany, was engaged with a similar undertak- 
ing. He had no guide, no clew to the discovery 
of the objects he sought to diAover; yet he anc- 
ceeded ia leaUsKar a»mething like two-tbirda of 
the Persian arrow-bead alphabBt, aa it now stands, 
by means of the proper names in a MS. which 
wa» put into his haada as a tnuaalation or eom- 
ment connected with a more ancient inscriptioik 
in his possession. 

« Now a very coaipkte alphabet has been mada 
out from the investifsationa of BawUnsoa aaA 
Orotefende, from P^rsepolitan tablets."— -fftim- 
phrey'* Original WHlings. 
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Boalptnres, let us consider the people from 
-what we already know conoemmg them. 

That they had a set of phonetic sjmbols 
as a means of written intercourse, shews 
they were at least an enlightened people; 
while their pictorial emblems, so massive, 
yet so accurate, give them a place among 
the poetic artists of antiquity. The stories 
of their victories, so beautifully wrought, 
rank them with those of the heroic age of 
Greece:— # 

" Texrible is the battle of kings." 

The souls of Ossian and Homer, and the 
epic bards of Egypt and Asshur, seem to 
have kindled at the same altar. And this 
seems to be the cast of the universal spirit 
of these golden ages of creation. War, and 
the song of victory, were the delight of their 
mighty heroes. 

We may not enter upon the most prolific 
portion of the subject before us, for, in ex- 
tent, it seems immeasurable; but we may 
take courage to go on, each for himself, and 
learn our own nature from its portraiture 
around us. 

Let us look at the efforts of those early 
ages, and compare our facilities with theirs. 
True it is that the greatest masters in rea- 
soning and poetry now might sit at the feet 
of Plato and Homer, but the illustrious 
Ptolemy and Strabo would be glad to clasp 
the knees of Humboldt or Herschel, and be- 
come their modest disciples. 

Nature is more revesJed, the mind is still 
the same. 

Be encouraged, fearful one, and plod 
onward; there is glory behind the gloom! 

To touch upon t^e proverb-speech of na- 
tions would but tempt us past 

" The graphic bound of ink and gray goose quill." 

We must conclude with a passing glance, 
and restrain the rest; for 

** Violent deli^^tB Uare violent ends, 
And in their triumph die: like fire and powder, 
Which, as they kiss, consume." 

We could never fancy the Bomans to have 
held such a form of caution as " Judge not a 
ship as she lies on the stocks," but we could 
impute it to the Carthaginians. 



** Tutto chc riluce non e ero," would never 
fall into the discourse of Lacedsemon; it is 
Venetian in its every feature. 

" Que no ha visto a Seviglia, 
No ha visto maraviglia,** 

is Spanish independent of the language. 

As a specimen of amusing philosophiang, 
some wise observer gives out that everybody 
can discern the " animal a la mode^ in the 
Frenchman. He is ever busy with his per- 
sonal advancement, and ever careful con- 
cerning it: hence the first words he utterB 
by way of salutation are, "How do yoa 
carry yourself ?" 

How different the cogitative and meta- 
physical German; so transcendental are his 
thoughts, that he does not even consider 
your personality: he generalises abstracts, 
and enquires, " How goes it t" The Eng- 
lishman, with native durectness, comes at 
once to the point, and in plain matter of 
fact asks, "' How are you t ** 

But we forbear, and even run the risk of 
imputed Macchiavellism ; for we really be- 
lieve that, though truth is always good, it is 
not always expedient. Some of us live in 
maritime habitations, we have frequent in- 
tercourse with our continental brethren; 
therefore we do not choose to hazard our 
sacred personality by dilating on their weak- 
nesses. 

Seriously, then, viewing our subject in its 
varied and manifold bearings, let us not look 
on literary pursuits as idle luxuries, but 
for the sake of becoming better, and happier, 
and wiser, let us read, and in our reading 
learn from one whose experience may enable 
him to confirm, for he is still living, the 
opinions of the departed great and good, 
that if we desire to have a long life and a 
happy one, we must " work hard." * 

And let us store up the words of the illus- 
trious Bacon, who, " Uiough dead, yet speak- 
eth," concluding, as we began, with his sen- 
timents: "Histories make men wise; poets, 
witty; the mathematics, subtle; natural 
philosophy, deep; moral philosophy, grave; 
logic and rhetoric, able to contend.** 

Eb Raschid. 

* Dr. Baffles of Liverpool, in a Sunday School 
address. 
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BHETOfilC. 
The ezereues in this class will be aHemately 
theoretieal and practicid ; the one designed to 
nec«9sitate Uie study of ^e didaede portion of the 
papers on Rhetoric, the other to call into actire 
exertion the intelligenoe of the student, by re- 
qiiirini; the embodiment of the teachings therein 
comained, !n concrete examples of their own. 

For what purpose has the power of speech been 
fiven to man ? Prove that Rhetoric is a science 
and an art. Of whmt use is the study of Rhetoric ? 
Is the employment of Rhetorical Art necessarily 
an evidence of dishonesty 7 Why should all strive 
to^in a practical acquaintance with Rhetoric f 
Distinguish the several provinces of Grammar, 
Khetoric, and Loiric. See Vol. III.— ^< Rhetoric. 
-No. I." 

K.B. — ^The above class will consist of two 
^insdons, Junior and Prorectior ; and, as in our 
lot^c Class, the former will answer concisely 
from the words in the papers, the latter will 
onploy original expressions. Students must 
cbooM fbeir own division. 

Junior Logic Class.— Exercise XI. With what 
M the mind of roan naturally filled ? What oflBce 
<loes Observation fulfil in the investigation and 
discovery of truth f Hypothesis 7 Induction 7 
TbeotT 7 Give examples of the combined use of 
these four processes.— Exercise XII. Consult the 
chapter on the " Art of Reasoning " in our number 
f'T April, 1851. What is the meaning of the 
Doctnnc of the Syllogism 7 What is the dif. 
Terence between Language and Logic 7 £ nu- 
merate the classes into which Objectivities may 
be arran^7 What is a Syllogism, how many 
parts has it, and how are they designated 7 Give 
lUuHtrations. 

iVot'ectior Class. — Perform Exercise XI., 
which will be found in the number fur Jan., 1852. 

GRAMMAR CLASS. 

MODEL EXERCISE No. X. 
PldeYol. III.,p. 439. 

1. Personal pnmouns are siniply the repre« 
•oustivea of noaiis, and as such fonn *' both the 
subjects and predicates of propositions." Relative 
pronouns never form subjects, except of subordi- 
uate sentences, and never form predicates. Thus 
ve may say, The man is he; He is the man : but 
never, The man is who, &c. 

*• Adjective pronouns qualify noons either ex- 
prised or understood. Relative pronouns gene- 
wjy require a noun or its equivalent to precede 
tbeni. Thus, The mm viiom you saw in the parlc 
u dead. 

3. TMs book Is Ms. Hit, tn this sentenoe, is 
8«o«muy oooaideMd aa a pereonal pronoun in the 
POMsssiveeMO. This U Me book. In this latter 
•wteuoe, however, his eoraes before the noon 
^;aad, like an aiQeotive, qualifies it. ButA^s 
1*1 proDoan also, for it represents the name of a 
IIP^ «f the nale sex. Sfcnoe in this latter in- 
r^> nd all sfaBiSar sentences, hit perforais the 
^^fitt hMb«f «a a(|^eotive and a pronoun, it is 



I met her on the lawn, ffer, in this sentenoe, 
is a personal pronoun in the olgeetive case, for it 
represents a name of a person, and is governed 
in the otgective by the active verb met This is 
her bonnet. In Uiis sentence Aer represents a 
noun, as before, and on that aoeotmt is a pro- 
noun ; but it also qualifies the noun, bonnet, as 
an adjective, and on these two aeeounts it is de- 
signated an adjective pronoun. 

4. In the Anglo-Saxon language the pronoan 
he was declined— 

Jtfosciiiifie. Femimine. Nemler, 
Nominative .... He, her, hit 

It, thererore, is the neuter form of the pronoun 
he, with the h dropped. 

In the Anglo-Saxon language the pronoun he 
is declined — 

Norn. Po$$e»Bive» Dative. AceutaHve. 
Masculine, He, his, him, bine. 

Him, therefore, was oiighially the dative eaae of 
he. 

In the Anglo-Saxon language the poeseosive 
case of A« is declined— 

ATdscMMne. ^efRinine. Neuter. 

His, hire, his. 

jfiTer, therefore, is the possessive feminine of he, 

minus the Anal vowel, and with the 4 exchanged 

fore. 

Ite is a possessive, irregularly Ibnned from it. 

That was, ori^nally, a true form for the neuter 
singular, of whieh t was the sign, and was de- 
clined , in the Anglo-Saxon, as ftilfv as the word he» 

What was the nominative neuter of ii;Ao, tiie t 
being the sign of the neuter gender, as in it. 

Which is a compound word, compounded of the 
two words, who and like, as will appear b^ eom- 
paring it with the same word in different kmdred 
languages. Thus, Anglo-Saxon, A«>Uc ; Old Fri- 
sian, hwelik; Qermtuk, welch ; Lowland SooC(^» 
whilk; English, toAtcA. 

Such is a compound word, as will appear from 
comparing the following: — Old Saxon, eulic; 
Anglo Saxon, ewilc; German, soscA; English, 
such. 

Junior DivieUm. 

Perform Exercise No. XIII., which will be 
found in the April number for 1853, page 159. 

Senior Division. 

Point out the errors in the following sentences, 
and state why thev are so : — 

John and Charles ia coming to-morrow. Him 
and his brother is to take tea at our house. 
George and me expected them yesterday. The 
ships of the combined fleet has entered the Black 
Sea. The whole of the caiwoes are lost The 
number of inhabitants in London are considerably 
upwards of two millions. Every one of the copies 
are sold. At the late fire in Cheapside every one 
of the books were saved. 

If we loek tfarou|i^ nature we shall find fbat 
the hapniness of organized bein^ consist in Ae 
aeeompnshment of die end of their existence. 

It is by means of the nerves of sensation that 
constant eomrounieations from all parts of the 
body to the brain is carried on. 

The bniklittgs of tiie inttttntion has bee^ 

a 
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larged. My sister, as well as my brother and me, 
are daily engaged at our respective oocapations. 
An immense shoal of herrings were caught by the 
fishennan. In religious matters every man most 
answer for themselves to the Searcher of Hearts. 
Both him and his clerk were present when her 
and I called. Who did you see at the grocer's ? 
An assistant ; he who served us yesterday. Who 
have I in heaven but thee 7 No person should be 
censured for being careful of their reputation. 
The remnant of the people were persecuted. 



MATHEMATICAL CLASS. 
QUESTIONS FOR SOLUTION.— XIL 

(a) 13. Thirty-seven boys have each U nuts. 
How many have they together? 

(a) 14. Divide 27 marbles between George and 
Henry, so that George shall have eight times as 
many as Heury. 

{a\ 15. A horse and harness are together worth 
£1S6 : the horse is worth five times the value of 
the harness. What is the value of each ? 

{a) 16. A, B, and C, have, together, 72 marbles, 
of which A and B possess half, and B and C two- 
thirds. How many has each f 

{b) 17. Given,a;+y=ld,andx+«ys=60,tofiud 
X andy. 

ifi) 18. Required, the solid content, in feet, of a 
cistern, 6 feet long, 2^ feet deep, and 3 feet wide. 

lb) 19. Required, the above in imperial ^lous. 

ib\ 20. Also, the length of its greatest diagonal. 

{b) 21. What is the content of a square, whose 
diagonal is 124 feet? 

(c) 22. What two numbers are those whose sum 
equals 25, and the sum of their cubes, 8,125 ? 

(c) 23. A plank, whose specific gravity is '550, 
length 20 feet, breadth 11 inches, and thickness 
3 inches, is poised on a fulcrum at a point 3 feet 
ttom one end by a block of granite, the specific 
gravity of which is 2,662, which is suspended by 
a rope weighing 6 ounces. The weight and 
solid content of the granite is sought 

(c) 24. What is the circumference of an ellipse, 
whose axes are 80 and 60 feet respectively ? 

(c) Required, the diameter of a 68-pound shot, 
whose specific gravity is 7,248. 



PHONETIC SHORT-HAND CLASS. 

Second Lbsson. 
1. By wajr of an introduction to this lesson, 
read the article on the "Advantages of Short- 
hand," commencing on page 13 of the *' Manual." 



2. Read and study the remarks on the " Long 
Vowels" on page 29 of the ** Manual." 

3. Read remarks on the "Long Vowels" on 
page 11 of the " Instructor;" read aioud the exer- 
cise on the same page, and afterwards transfer it 
to your " Copybook." 

4. Studv the " Method of Placing the Vowels " 
on page 31 of the " Manual ;" read aloud, several 
times, the exercise on page 30, and afterwards 
copy it 

5. Read and copy, several times. Exercises 6 
and 7 in the '* Instructor." 

6. Write out with ink Exercise 8 in the "In- 
structor," and forward it to us for correction bj 
the 18th instant 

7. Between the 18th and the end of the month, 
re-copy in your book, with ink, all the exercises in 
this and the preceding lesson. 

8. Endeavour to repeat, without your books, 
the consonants and vowels in their natural order. 

Remember that only daily practice will secure 

proficiency. 

GEOGRAPHICAL CLASS. 

In the present day, when our Mends are leaving 
us by thousands to find their future home in distant 
lands, endearing those lauds to our hearts,— when 
nations unknown to our fathers are rising into 
political and commercial importance, — ^no one 
can afibrd to be ignorant of geography; besides, 
" 'Tis pleasant, through the loopholes of retreat, 
to peep at such a world" as this. With youthful 
and ardent souls, " resolutely determined on self- 
instruction and mental improvement," we trust 
the task of making ourselves fsimiliar with the 
abodes of our fellow-men *' all round the wrekin" 
will prove delightful. 

Allow us to commence oar labours with the 
following as our 

EXERCISE No. I. 

1. What is the general shape of the earth, and 
what evidences have we that it is of that shape? 

2. What is its exact shape ? State the cause of 
that particular form, and what term is used to 
designate such a body. 

3. Give its mean circumference and diameter; 
its equatorial circumference and diameter, and its 
polar diameter. 

4. What is the earth as a heavenly body ? State 
the cause of day and night, and the cause of the 
seasons. 

•»• Any subscribers are at liberty to enter this 
and the other classes. For ** Rules," &c., see onr 
last number. 
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Mechanics' Institutey DuMtn.— The Literary 
and Debating Society in connexion with the 
Dublin Mechanics* Institute was established in 
Pebmary, 1853, with the view of afibrding the 
members the opportunity and means otselt- culture 
and mutual improvement Its meetings are held 
every Wednesday evening, when a question of 
historical or popular interest is formally dis- 
cussed, and premiums are awarded at the con- 
clusion of each quarter for proficiency in debate, 



the opinion of the members being taken by ballot 
Papers or essays are occasionally read by ti^^ 
hers of the society, and tbeir general character 
and tendency may be judged of by the tides of s 
few, which I select at random : — On *' CoDunorce, 
as an Agent of Civilization ;" on ** Music and its 
Influence ;" on " The Influence of the Fine Arts 
on Society," &o. Having presided as chairtnan 
during tbe last six months, I am enabled to besr 
testimony to the decided auoeeaa which h** 
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erowMd tba labonn of the memben. Oar nam> 
\)en tra tncTMsing. aud the eharaoter of ovar 
•ocietf bee riidng in publio ettinution. The 
debaiM have been eonduoted with good temper 
and a ooorteoue bearing ; while the extent of 
general reading and intelieetual attainmeoii dis- 
plajred by the memben, and the ability with 
which eeeh queation waa treated, were matten for 
my unfeigned admiration. Nor ean there be a 
more intereeting and instructive epeetacle, or one 
which it a earer indication of oar social progress, 
than to Me a large number of youiij; men, of ewerj 
shade in politioa and of all religious denomina- 
tioofl, Ifaiking themseWes together in a ftrlendiy 
bond of tttdon, and bending meir energies to the 
nobis tssk of mitUual improvement. They feel, 
to a man, that tbia is au age of great mental 
utivity, and that it is their daty to dcTelope and 
invigorate every faonlty of their nature to its 
utmost power, that they may keep pace with the 
npid and mighty advances which mivd is making 
around us thronghout the civilized world. When 
luch is the spirit that animates my feHow- 
members, I need scarcely add that our literary and 
debating society has been a triumphant ezperi^ 
ment-^. P. B, 

Edtnburgh Ttaeuian Society.— ^ThiM society 
noently commenced the duties of another session 
in their usual place of meeting, No. A, York>place, 
when Mr. Henrr Kilgour, one of the vice-pre* 
■idsnts, delivered an introductory address, and in 
an earnest and impressive manner urged upon 
the members the necessitT of entering the arena 
of the society in the spirit of perseverance, of 
vi*dom, and of brotherly geniality. He then 
pointed out the advantages to be derived from a 
connexion with such a society, the duties de- 
volfiiitf upon members, and the manner in which 
tboie duties should be discharged. After a cor> 
^ vote of thanks to Mr. Kilgour for his address, 
the meeting proceeded to the eleetion of offlce- 
l>'«rers for the ensuing year, when Mr. W. W. 
Si^bens was elected president ; Messrs. J. Kerr 
and J. Robertson, vice-presidents ; Mr. Andrew 
Fleming, secretary ; ana Mr. James Cowan, trea* 
•urer. 

The Tusoulan SooietY was instituted in 1833, 
utd, beiiides the discussion of moral, social, phi- 
loiophieal, political, and literary topics, and the 
nadibg of essays, it devotes every third meeting 
to the discussion of undetermined legal questions. 
^an| gentlemen of considerable eroineuoe at the 
Vf^'mxiiaj have been connected with this society, 
ud no doubt their distinction may, iu some de- 
Sne, be auribatable to the impulse givrn to their 
progress by their desire to keep pace with or out- 
strip their fellow-members. At all events, one of 
oor works of legal authority consists of the am- 
pUfi«d and corrected essays read by the talented 
auUtor while a member of the society. 

The aodety is in a very healthy and flourishing 
itate, the number of members at preiieat on the 
roil being twenty; and no less than tour gentlemen 
U the flrat meeting lodged applications to be ad- 
mitU'd members, accompanied by the usual recom- 
mendations.— J. C. 

Edinburgh Young Men'$ Aitociation^ and 
prituk Conlrover»iali$t Society ^"^n the eveu- 
>DRor Tueiday.the 10th of January, at the requvMt 
or a number of his friends, consisting oi memhen 
or the above societies and others, a soirie was 
^^ in Mr. Sinelair'e Temperance Hotel, 11, 



Waterloo-place, Edinburgh, in honour of Mr. 
Thomas Usher, at present chairman of the former 
of these societies, and lately president of the latter, 
with a special view to the acknowledgment of his 
great exertions on behalf of both of these societies, 
and in connexion with a series of public lectures 
now being delivered under their auspices. The 
chair on this occasion was occupied by Mr. Wil- 
Uam M'Lean. In the course of the evening the 
chairman, after having addressed both the meeting 
and Mr. Usher individualJy iu very eloquent and 
touching terma, presented the latter with a hand- 
somely-boimd copy of the " Critical and Historical 
Essays of the Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay," as a 
mark of the esteem in which Mr. Usher is held 
by the members of these societies. Mr. Usher 
replied in neat and appropriate terms. In the 
course of the evening able addresses were also 
delivered bv Mr. Wiuiam Danks and Mr. James 
Cowan, and an impressive and stirring appeal on 
behalf of earnestness in intellectual cultivation 
by Mr. James Geddes. The addresses were agree- 
ably interspersed with songs and conversation. 
The entertainment gave great satisfaction, having 
been provided in Mr. Sinclair's usual unexcep- 
tionable style.— A. A. 

^trdrte Young Merit Moral and Intellectual 
Improvement Society, ^-The members of this so- 
ciety held their usual social meeting in the WelU 
wynd Session House, on the evening of Thursday, 
tlie 2ttth of December. M r. W illiam H atton, ore- 
sident of the society, occupied the chair ; and in 
his opening address he traced the earlr career of 
the society, adverting with great feeling to the 
separation which had taken place amongst the 
early members, some of whom nave already closed 
their earthly career; others have crossed the 
Atlantic and Facitio to push their fortunes in a 
new world ; while two of their number were now 
pursuing tbeir studies in the University of Edin- 
buivb, and a third studying chemistry in the 
University of Glasgow. He concluded by urging 
the merooers to renewed diligence in the good 
work of mental improvement The remainder of 
the evening was passed in a very agreeable 
manner, songs and recitations being jf(iven, and 
the intervals Ailed up with services of fruit, flic. — 
W. B., Secretary. 

London.— Tottenham Court Chapel Young 
Men't Auociation.—The object of this associa- 
tion is the religious and intellectual improvement 
of its members by means of lectures, essajrs, 
classes, and a library. It has only been in active 
operation nine months, during which time seven 
lectures and twenty-flveessays have been delivered, 
embracing religion, science, history, biography, 
and pbiloHophy ; motives to reading and study 
have been supplied, and opportunities for friendly 
discussion aflbrded. Notwithstanding the inter- 
vention of ihe summer months, always unfavour- 
able to the working of these institutions, it closes 
the year with forty -three members, the number it 
commenced with ; and the members in many cases 
have found, "That, as iron sharpenetti iron, so 
doth the countenance of a man his rrieud." 

Hoddeadon and Broxboume Mutual Improve* 
mevt Society. — 'Vh\» society, which was only 
established last Midsummer, originated amonRSt 
a few voung men who felt deMrous of aiding each 
other in their intellectual iroprovement, and were 
desirous of forming a library of mandard works 
and taking in the leading periodicals of the d^" 
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The oomxaittee of the boys' Kational Sohocd 
kindly cnoted the xute of their rooai, aad the 
Bey. K. W. Morioe, Incambent^ coraented to be- 
come the president of tbe so<»ety. It has si>e- 
ceeded far beyond the most sangume fTfpe ct ari cas 
of its originators. It already uvunbers H|»wards 
of sixty members, has a library of more thak sixty 
valiunesy and takes in ten or twelve of &e leading 
periodicals. One night per week is deToted to 
the teadiin« of singing, one to discassi<ms, and 
another to lectores, &c. 

A soiree of (he members and friends of the 
society was held on Tae.<iday, January d, when 
nearlr one hundred and thirty sat down to a good 
tea, during which some of the members plaiyed 
several lively airs on bass viol, violins, and harp, 
&c After tea the president opened the prooeed- 
ings by expressing his gratification at seeing so 
many hi4>py fatces assembled ait the oommenoe- 
ment of a new year, and pointed out the objects 
and advantages the society presented to the young 
men of the neif hboorhood. — The Rev. J. £. Tnn- 
mer addressed the meeting, and expressed bis 
admiration of the broad and liberal principles on 
which the society was founded, aad trusted they 
would be able to raise a superstructure propor- 
tionably secure and useM. — Mr. C. Whitley, Jan., 
addressed the meeting on the social, moral, and 
intellectual advantages of the society. — Mr. B. 
Williams pointed out the advantues the socie^ 
offered to those whose education had been neg. 
lected. — S. Underwood offered a few remarks on 
the adaptation of Mutual Improvement Societies 
to meet Hm wants of the working classes at the 
present day, and aUuded to the uafluence of the 
press, as not only the dbseminator of knowledge, 
but becoming the teacher of the arts and sdences. 
He also referred to the discussion class, as not 
the^ least interesting or important feature of the 
society, enabling the members to exercise their 
mental faculties and give intellazent reasons for 
the opinions they mig^t hold. The passing of a 
vote of thanks to the chairman, and the singing 
of the national anthem, terminated the interesting 
proceedings of the evening. — S. 0. 

Bristol. — Cooper's HaU Mutual Improvement 
Society. — The fourth annual soiree of this society 
was held on Tuesday evening, December 27, 1853, 
at the ball, in King-street Although the weather 
was most unfavourable, i:H)wards of two hundred 
friends and members were present. It may be 
remarked, that a pleasing feature of this society 
is the large number of l^ly members. After tea 
the chair was kiudly taken by the fiev. J. P. Ham, 
this post being vacant by the lamented decease of 
the founder and president of the society, Mr. £. 
H. Matthews. After a congratulatory and en- 
couraging speeeh from the chainnan, addresses 
and recitations were given by the following mem- 
bers :~Mr. J. Stoate, " The Painter of Seville;" 
Mr. Spencer, "Cowversation between Miss OpheBa 
and St. Clair on Slavery, from * Uaiale Tom's 
Cabin ;* " Mr. Tavemer, on " Oliver Cromwell ;" 
Mr. Pillera, on ** Temperance" — (this was a long 
speech, after the style of Gongh, the American 
orator: it was delivered with very great effisct, 
and greeted with immense applause); Mr. T. F. 
Osborne, oo " Freedom of Thought." Addresses 
were also delivered by Mr. Butdier, Mr. Powell, 
and a concludiatg one by the ebainnan. These 
recitations and addresses were interspersed with 
appropriate 8<iBga^|^«es,&e.,wi^ piano aoeom- 
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Xerion JLUerary Be em fy .—Thib lluvi amraal 
S(»r6e oi this soeie^ was belA st Ximdballo, on 
the 22nd of BeoenlMr. DeputMs aaet, at eae 
o'clook, for the fiirpeee of inqairaaitg into the 
state of <lae onion. It appearad» from atainneali 
made by tine deputies of tiM duSeroBt brmokes, 
that the pp og rsas an every pespeet Ikr eKoeededIhe 
nwet sangwne hopes of its mcnilwrs. This it 
UfMitherproof of the expediency of liteKMy aniens. 
This unMm has been oii^pDised msder great dis- 
advantages; but nany difBomkies li«v« been sor- 
mesnted, ond a maiMiaeript maigniTiatfi is eslilK 
lished as a medium of rornranmrifction between 
the diflfereat bnoMhea. If we ha^w not miseoa- 
c»ved the principle of tttese aooi^ica, we do not 
hesitate in pronouneiag these tMtOfw sw abeeJnlB^ 
necessary to the permanent stability of Jkeaiy 
societies among the workwg claaaea* It widens 
the field of oompetitioB, which is allowed to bs 
one of the great diaraclieristics of ova* age. It also 
tends to d«vate the »0cso< charaoter of an im- 
portant daas of the eoBMHiaity. At three o'clock 
abottt three haadred sat down to refr«ah them- 
selves with the cap "that cheers but not io- 
di»riates ;" and at five o'clock the party was greatly 
augmented, when the president of the «aiion,tbs 
Bev. L. Sdwards, M.A.,Bala, was caiifod to tbs 
chur. The chaiimaa ejq^ressed his cordial ap> 
proval of the object of the society, which is, ts 
raise the moral and intellectual obaracter of the 
woikha^ classes — the young especially. He 
thought there was nothing to be feared froas tfae 
elevation of our young metdiaaios, aad he cnooo- 
raged all to renewed exertions in aelf-impre'v^> 
ment. In the course of the evenaog addressa 
were delivered on the following suksyeots : — *^ Tltf 
Adaptation of Mutual Improvement Societies (o 
the Present Want of the Principality;" "Mo- 
rality;" " The History ef Mnsto;" « TIse AdvMH 
tages that would accrue to the Welsh, from leans' 
ing the EngU^ Language ;" and " The Slevaon 
of &e Working Classes." Prizes were awarded 
to suooessAil competitors on several subjeets. 
The proceedings of the evening wesn <pli ^«pa* 
by gleesy song by the choirs of tte di&rort 
branches.— £. I. {Bala), 

SM.-^rotmg Jfan'9 MnitM Jmpr vuemmt 
Society.^On Thatsday evening, January 6, alA 
meeting wse held, in the Meohanies* IsfesCiiati0B» 
by the members aad friends of this society, f* 
the purpose of affordmg them an oppottani^ cf 
taking kave of the late president, the fiev. W. J. 
Stuart The room was wdlfiBed. The chair was 
ooeapied by TJuxaas Sykes, fisa., aad aomerons 
instructive aad impressive addnsses were de* 
livered by ministera of vacions <leuonMii«ti«m 
and other friends. 

SouUumpton Mutual Ja^trovameni «"» 
Triemdiif Edueatimua Soctelp. — nie anDsaZ 
soiree of Ais society wss recency held at the 
National School Boom, St. lUehael 's sf WiK t 
and, notwithstaading the iaele— wnt sials of the 
wtather^was 
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ng's rmiiitilniinin yy gnett Mdiiwdom «o «a 
parties. The chair was ocoapied by Mr. JMter- 
mm Pa&,an<l addi«8Mt weff«4aliv«Md hj aewri 
mtmbon, interapenad by i«dtatii)Da,«aid Bm fer- 
formance of several pieces of mnsio by a bwid 
nnderthe leadership of ICr. ▲. HilSer. Sewral 
0ees were idao sug «ndnr tke dinolion «f Mr. 
F. Williams, which were highly applauded. The 
repoRof the oomaiiaee, read by the oorrMpead- 
ing secretary, showed that the society, which was 
established in llMbegfaBiiqr of *• year 1840, eon. 
tinned to reeefr«« • laiyre anooaMt or a^ppott flnm 
the yoonff men belonging to the town, eapeeMly 
from the indvistriDaa daasea ; and thatt atthaugh 
its finanoial operatiotia w«re aofc very cxMnive, 
from the subscription being limited to Id. per 
week, stiU a Ubraty of n» ieaa ikan aewea hoadred 
Qseful books bad been accumulated ; and ttwt, in 
addition to a weekly laotare or ^liseusaieo, the 
members enjoyed Hm admmtage of diaouaaion and 
masie oiasaes. A great impetua bad been given 
to the cause during the year by the amalgamation 
of the Mutual Inaprovement and Friendly Eda> 
national Societies, and the books showed that the 
nmnber of bond Jide Biembers was one hundred 
and ten, and that the balance in hand at the ler- 
minalioa of die year was £1 I3a. (^d., A'e amars 
of sobscripCioa dae freaa members being ameh 
more than suflSdent to meet any outstanding 
liability. Sir A. £. Cocfcbam, M.P. for the 
^Hmragb ,aad Mr. Aldennaa PaUt, were annooaeed 
IS aonual subscribers to the funds ; and the com- 
mittee's report condaded with am aaraeat appeal 
to all young persons to oomteet themselves with 
the institution, which was alraoateiHittaivelyseU- 
'^umt, and fnmi wMeh the grea t e s t amoont of 
|ood was anticipated. The Ber. Ardideaeon 
wignra was announced to give tiM opeaing lee 
^ure of the eleventh (half-yearly) session, on 
"Uental DiscipUne, a Source of Intellectual and 
Moral Power." 

^<tltkamstouf Mutual Improvement Society. 
--The annual meetiag cf this society was held on 
^onday, the 9th of January, in the lecture room, 
^ood-street. After tea the chair was Bdcen by die 
^^' W. H. Hooper. The a ecw ta i y laad the 
ivport, which gave a very encouraging acoount of 
u>e result of the meetings, ud spoke of the pnv 
gress of the inslitatioB being beyond the brightest 
bopes of its friends. The financM stateaieBts 
"bowed a bidanoe in the hands of the treasurer. 
during the evening, addresses and recitations 
)|[c>«deliv«««d by Messrs. Edmund Fry,B. Clarke, 
T- W. Talbot, W. H. Smith, E. J. Mantz, and 
^r^ gentleBMB. The meeting brsfce up at ten 
clock, all present appareutly having spent a 
^^ agreeabia ereniag. A manuscript aufazine 
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has 

otilatsd onot a laonlk, i 

abaaft fifty pages.— W. B. W., Sec 

JlfonA;<on Young Men's Society.— The aecoixd 
annual soirie given b^ths membeas of thiaaoeie^ 
took place in Uie parish schoolroom of Monkton 
on the evflMing of the 30th of DeeemftMr. Tha 
room, which was fitted up for the ocoasian, was 
all but crowded, asarly two huadied being pre> 
sent. The chair waa taken, at half-past seven 
o'clock, by the Rev. Dr. Lawrie, minister of titie 
parish, supported by the Bev. J. Fort>ea fivm Ayr, 
and Mr. A. Fleming, B.A., from Troon, llie 
ehahnaaa rose, and in a few intnkluetory remarks 
said that it gave him very great pleasure to be pre- 
sent at the second annual aoirae of the Monktoa 
Toung Men's Society and to preside on the ooca> 
sion. He waa happy to sas saeh a numeroas 
assemblage conw forward to give Bie young men 
enoouragnneBt in Acir annual entertainment.-* 
Mr. Fleming, after the company had partaken of 
a service, was introdaeed by the chainnan to the 
meeting, and |^ve a very eloquent address, on the 
necessity which exists at the present day for 
young men improving their minda and storing 
them with uaeihl know)edge.>-After a few select 
songs, the company having been regaled with an- 
other service, the chairman mtrodaeed Mr. Forbes 
to the meeting, who rose and delivered an ezod- 
leut address, from Proverbs vii. 7, '*And behold, 
amcmg the youths I perceived a young man void 
of unders t an din g." AftN'theusaalcampliiaealary 
votes the proceedings termiaaled. 

Northern Literary «md IHsemeeion Society, ~~ 
The first annual soirie of this sadety was held on 
Wednesday, the 4ih instant, at the Crown T«m- 
peranee Hotel, Grey-streat, Newaaatle. After tea 
Mr. Middlemass was caUed to Bie chair, and ad^ 
dressed the meeting at soase lenglii on the advan- 
tages to be derived from societies of this kind in 
fitting young men for lift, by prranoting the eaer* 
cise of their reasoning powers ; and he maintained 
that self«daMUion and self-iosqawement was raoia 
honourable, and more to be depended upon, tton 
either seetarian or stale education. Mr. Cariss 
(the secretary) en]ai*p;ed upon the fbciMlies afforded 
by Debating Societies for acquiring informatioB, 
and stated the poaitisn of the society, whidi ap- 
peared very prosperous, it only having been m 
ezistnace some six months, whilst the number of 
its members had more than doubled. The re- 
mainder of the evening was devoted to hannony 
and amusement Messrs. Leyboume, Bell, and 
Coulsan (Mends of Bic aeeiaty), and Messrs. 
Gilbert, Cooke, and Wi|dU (members), gave some 
very excellent soikgs,aiid Ms. Carr and Mr. Young 
gave recitations in a manner worthy afeulogium. 
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LIST OP NEW BOOKS, 

ox KDUOATIONAIi, UTEBARTi Ain> SCIENTIFIO SUBJECTS. 



^^^J?* I'Mftelatitfa to Merchant Ships, Sfh 
^««*^i SaliiMy Xatlniii, a Pom, Ak 6d. 



Adoock'a Engfaieai'a Pocket Book, 1854, Os. 
Alison's History of Burope, Fesfle's SdL, voL3, 
4s, 
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LIST OF KXW BOOKS. 



Arthur's Suooessftal Merohant, llth ed., 2b. 6d. 
Balder, a Poem, by Author of " The Boman." 
Barnes's Essay on New Analytic of Logical 

Forms, 4s. 
Bell's Ed. of British Poets— <* Dryden, toI. 1," 

28. 6d. 
Binney's Is it Possible to make the Best, &c., n. 

ed.. Is. 6d 

Sir T. F. Buxton, &o., n. ed., Is. 

Bohn's Brit. Classics—" Addison's Works, vol. 1," 

3s. 6d. 
Clas. Library — " Tacitus, vol. 1, Annals, 

trans.," 5s. 

lUust Library— " Hewitt's Calendar of 



the Seasons," 6s. 

Standard Library — ** Ooethe's Novels and 



Tales," 3s. 6d. 

Book of Celebrated Poems, illust, 15s. 

Bromby's (G. H.) Lecture on Education, 4d. 

Brown and Martin's Pocket English and French 
Dictionary, 2s. 6d. 

Gallery and Yvan's Insurrection in China, 3rd ed., 
7s. 6d. 

Cartaphilus, Chronicles of, ed. by Hoffinan, vol. 2, 
21s. 

Cassell's Latin Grammar, by Andrews and Stod- 
dard, 3s. 6d. 

• Pronouncing German Header, Is. 6d. 

Census of Great Britain, 1851—" Religious Wor- 
ship," Is. 

Chal^baus's Historical Development of Specu- 
lative Philosophy, translated, 10s. 6d. 

Ghaloner's (P.) Poems, 4s. 

Giceronis Opera Selecta, 3rd ed., 3s. 

Cockayne's (M. S.) Stories of Remarkable Men, 
5s. 

Cooper's (C.) Decimals and Decimal Coinage, Is. 

Day (W.) On Punctuation, 6th ed.,ls. 

Dickens's Child's History of England, vol. 3, 
3s. 6d. 

Disraeli (B.) a Literary and Political Biography, 
15s. 

Dod's (G. R.) Peerage, Baronetage, &c., for 1854, 
10s. Od. 

Doubleday's (T.) The True Law of Population, 
3rd ed., 10s. 

Dun's Veterinary Medicines, 10s. 

Duncan's Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons, 4 
vols., 18s. 

Eclipse of Faith, a Defence of, by its Author, 
5s. 6d. 

Edgeworth's (Miss) Parents' Assistant, n. ed., 1 
vol., 3s. 6d. 

EUenherger's (J. L.) Course of Arithmetic, 5s. 

Encyclopeedia Metropolitan— '* Stoddart's Uni- 
versal Grammar," 3rd ed.,5s. 

English Flower Garden, vol. 2, 14s. 

Evelyn's Diary, n. ed., vol. 3, 6s. 

Far Off; or, Africa and America Described, part 
2, 5s. 

Farrar's (Rev. J.) Ecclesiastical Dictionary, 6s. 

Flowers from Garden of Knowledge : — Days, 
Months, Seasons, Is. 

Foster's (C.J.) Elements of Jurisprudence, 6s. 

Frontier Lands of Christian and Turk, 3rd ed., 
2 vols. 28s. 

Giles's(Dr.) First Lessons in Classical Mythology, 
9d. 

Gilson's (A.) Czar and the Sultan, 3rd ed.,l8. 

Gleig's School Series—** Hughes's Child's First 
Geoffraphy," 9d. 

Golovine's (J.) Caucasus, with map, 5s. 



Gorrie'a Illustrations of Scripture from Botanical 

Science, 3s. 6d. 
Gosse's History of Riven of the Bible, 2nd. ed.,5s. 
Grammar School Classics — "Ovid, Notes by 

Paley," 6s. 
Handbook of Familiar Quotations, n. ed.,5s. 
Herbert's Works, Prose and Verse, by Wilhuott, 

illust, 56. 
Herdman On Curvilinear Perspective of Nature, 

12s. 6d. 
Hervey's Rhetoric of Conversation, 6s. 
Hill and Comwallis's Essays on Juvenile Delin- 
quency, 6s. 
Hitchcock's Outline of Geology of Globe, 78. 6d. 
Horace, Life of, by Dr. Milman, n. ed., illust, 

0s. 
Howell's Select Bookcase— ^* Modem Spiritlia- 

nifestations," Is. 
Hughes's (W.) Bible Maps, 6s. 
Ibberson's (G.) Woollen Manufacturer's Guide.Ss. 
Johnston's Hand Atlas of Classical Geography, 

2l8. 

Jones's (W.) Poems, 16mo., 3s. Bd-. 
Karr'sfR. M.) Action at Law, 10s. 
Eeddie s Cyciopeedia of Literary and Sdentiiic 

Anecdotes, 5s. 
Knight's (C.) Once upon a Time, 2 vols., 10s. 
Kirby's (M. and E.) Stories from the Classics, 

3s. 6d. 
Laxton's BuUders' Price-Book, 1854, 48. 
Leonard'sPooketGazetteerof England and Wales, 

128. 6d. 
Levizac's French Dictionary, 15th ed., 6s. 6d. 
Library of Health— " Johnson's Principles of 

HomcBopathy," Is. 6d. 
London Catalogue of Periodicals, Newspapers, 

&c., 1854, Is. 
London and Provincial Medical Dictiomuy, 18^> 

7s. 6d. 
Lyndall's Business as it is and as it might be, Is. 
Markham's History of England, Questions on, 

n. ed.. Is. 
Martin's Intellectual Reading Book, 2s. 6d. 
Maurice's (Rev. F. D.) Theological Essays, 2nd 

ed., lOs. 6d. 
Michelsen's Ottoman Empire and its Resources, 

2nd ed., 7s. 6d. 
Molynauz's (W.) Poems, crown 8vo., 5s. 
Moore's (T.) Memoirs, &c., edited by Russ^Ur 

vols. 5 and 6, 21s. 
Moorsom on Laws for Admeasurement of Ton- 
nage, I5s. 
Murray's Brit. Classics— " Goldsmith's Works, 

vol. 1," 7s. 6d. 
Hand Book for Travellers in Greece, 

n. ed., 15s. 

■ Railway Reading—" Beauties of Byron/' 



38. 

National Illustrated Library— "Pope's Poetical 

Works, vol. 4," 2s. 6d. 
Naturalist's Poetical Companion, 3s 6d. 
Neuman and Beretti's Pocket Spanish Dictionary^ 

n. ed., 6s. 
Nicholson's (A.) Treatise on Vegetable Diet, 6cL 
Oliphant's Russian Shores of the Black Sea, 2nd 

ed. 14s. 
Orr's 'Household Handbook—" Etiquette," 6d. 
Outlines of the History of Greece, voL 1, !•• 

(Weale.) 
Parlour Bookcase— "A History of China/' 5s. 
Pereira's Selecta h Preescriptis, 12th ed.,6s. 
Phillips's Guide to Geology, 4th ed., 6s. 
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PQlaus's Elements of Physical and Classical 

Geography, 4s. 
piurali^ of Worlds, an Essay, Ss. 
Porter's f Mi^or) History of the Crusades, ds. 
Banking 8 Abstract of Medical Sciences, vol. 18, 

6s. 6d. 
Read's Characterbtic National Dances, 21s. 
Reid's (H.) Principles of Education, 58. 
Rivero and Tschudi's Peruvian Antiquities, illust., 

12s. 
Roche's (A.) Les Pogtes Frangais, 4th. ed., 6s. 
Robertson's History of the Christian Church, 12s. 
Ryde and Donaldson's General Text Book for 

Architects, &c., 2^. 
Schaff's (P.) History of the Apostolic Church, 

trans., lOs. 
Shakspere, Stratford Edition, ed. by Charles 

Knight, Tol. 1, Is. 
Shaw Un the I<aw of Bankers' Cheques, n. ed., 68. 
Shipmaster's Guide, n. ed., 28. 6d. 
Singer's (The) Pocket Book. 1854, Is. 
Small Books on Great Subieets— " On the State 

of Man subsequent to Christianity, part4, 4s. 6d. 
Smedley's Dramatic Poems on Scriptural Sub- 
jects, 5s. 
Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geognu 

pby, vol. 1, 36s. 
Smith's ( W.) History of Greece, illust., 7s. 6d. 
Southey s (R.) Poetical Works, vol. 6, 38. 6d. 
Statutes at Large, 16 and 17 Victoria (Pickering's), 

3Is.6d. 



Stories from History of England, 15tb ed., 2s. 6d. 
Strickland's Lives of the Queens of England, vol. 

1, 7s.6d. 
Thiers' History of French Bevolntion, n. ed., vol. 

1,68. 

Tilsley's (H.) New Stamp Acts, &o.,5th ed.,88. 6d. 
Todd's (Rev. J.) Daughter at School, fc. 8vo.. 28. 
Traveller's Library — ** Macaulay's Speeches on 

Parliamentary Reform," Is. 
Trollope 8 (Rev. E.) Illustrations of Ancient Art, 

25s. 
Turi(ish Alphabet,by Brough and Hiue, square, Is. 
Turkish Question, l2mo., 2s. 
Waller's (J. F.)Poems, 6s. 
Watson's (W.) Dialling Diagrams, Is. 
Wellington's Speeches in Parliament, by Colonel 

Gurwood, 2 vols., 42s. 
White's Natural History of Selbome, edited by 

Wood, illust, 58. 
White's Poetical Works and Remains, n. ed., 5s. 
Wilkinson's Popular Account of the Andent 

Egyptians. 2 vols., 12s. 
Willuuns's (Rev. C.) Alps, Switzerland, &o., illust, 

7s. 6d. 
Wright's (T.) Wanderings of an Antiquary, 8s. 
Xenophon's Anabasis for Schools, by Hardy and 

Adams, 48. 6d. 
Young Naturalist's Library — " Nests and Eggs of 

FamUiar British Birds." Is. 
Young's (S.) System of Practical Arithmetic, 6th 

ed., ds. 6d. 



LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 



The memoirs of George Sand, with the title of 
" Ma Confession," are expected. 

M. Guizot is completing his collection of me- 
moirs relating to the History of England. 

Charles Knight is now a constant contributor 
to " Household Words," and has been so for a 
long time. He has just published a pleasant col- 
lection of essays, under the title of " Once upon 
& Time," from which it appears that he began 
life as a newspaper editor in his native town of 
Windsor. 

Mr. James Silk Buckingham has announced 
that he is about to undertake his last literary 
labour. It is a series of political and social tracts. 

The Rev. Peter Brown, of Wishaw, has collected 
a quantity of unpublished noaterials with reference 
Jo Oliver Cromwell's visits to Scotland, and the 
units of his researches, it is said, will soon be 
pven to the world. 

The basis of the copyright convention between 
f^ranoe and Spain is, that the press of neither 
country shall publish the original works of the 
^er; and a stop is put to the trade carried on 
^ween Paris and America in Spanish books, and 
Between Brussels and Madrid in French books. 

Lamartine's monthly periodical, the " Civilisa- 
wur," has been purchased by Messrs. Mires and 
MUband lor l(K),000rr. and 26,000fr. a year. Lar 
marline is still to edit it A society, with a capital 
01 ^/XXMr., has been formed for purchasing his 



complete works, during his lifetime and after his 
decease. 

The elder Didot, the celebrated Parisian printer, 
has just died, at the age of 73. 

M. Armand Bertin, the chief editor of the 
" Journal des Debats," was struck by apoplexy 
on the 12th ult, and died immediately. 

The philologist, Mitscherlich, the Nestor of the 
German sdiools, died at Gottuigen on the 6di 
inst, in the 94th year of his age. 

Two new serials have appeared in Glasgow, 
'" The Young Man's Magazine," the organ of the 
Young Men s Christian Association, and *' The 
Glas^w Miscellany," said to be under the editorial 
superintendence of a popular young poet of that 
city. 

The total number of compositions lodged wifh 
the agents of the Burnet Theoloncal Prize Fund 
for the munificent prizes of £1^00 and j(;600 for 
the two best essays in suppoit of the truth of 
christian revelation is 204. They have come from 
all parts of the world , even from the United States, 
and, as may be readily imagined, are of all shapes, 
sizes, and qualities. Eleven are under 20 pages 
in extent, 19 under 50,28 under 100, 17 under 150, 
13 under 200, and 1 16 above 200. The examiners 
are to receive j£500 for investigating them S0- 
riatim ; and when the delicacy and difficulty of 
their duties are taken into consideration, their 
remuieradon will not appear at all excessive. 
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V<mOBB OF BOOKS* 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



ZV Evidences qf ChrisHanUy, as exMbited in 
tKe WrittnoB tf iU ApologisU d9ten to Augus- 
tine. By W. J. Bolton, of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambxidge. Cambridge: MacnuUan 
and Co. 

In the year 1777 one John Halae, of Elworlh, in 
the oonmy of Chester, derk, in hii <* last will and 
testament," directed that " certain rents and profits 
(now amounting to aboat £100 yeariy) be paid to 
such learned and ingenioas pemon, m the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, under tlie degree of Master 
of Arts, as shall oompose ibr ishat year the best 
diKMitation, in the English ianguMe, on tht Evi- 
dences in general, or on the nopheeies or 
MinMdes in partaenlar, or any oOier partieolar 
Argument, whether the same be db«etor coliaiteral 
proofs, of the Christian Reli^on,in order to erinoe 
m troth and exoeUenoe ;" t fca essay fliat now 
lies before us is that to which Hiis prise was 
awarded in the yev 18SS. Has esai^ ooasists, 
for the most part, of careAilly selected and well 
arranged eztraots flrom the writiiigB of the 190I0- 
giati Ibr Christianity durinff the first fiMir oen- 
tnries of its existence, and is the remit of not a 
Iktle labour and thoughtfolneaa. It does the 
writer great credit, and will be especially valuable 
as a work of referenoe. 



On Solid Reading and its Advantages. A Lec- 
ture to Young Men, by Dr. M'Kerrow, Mcm- 
chester. London : Jackson and Walford. 

This is a solid lecture on a solid subject The 
best recommendation we can give it wiH be the 
fbllowiug outline of the way in which our author 
treats his subject : — " I. What we ought to read : 
(a) works of history ; {b) treatises on philosophy; 
(c) books of poetry ; {d) works on religion. II. 
How we ou^ht to read: (a) with attention; (b) 
with regulanty ; (c) with reflection ; (d) with can- 
dour. IIL Why we ought to read: (a) the love 
of reading is fitted to preserve ns iWrni folly; (^b\ 
the perusal of good books is a most beneficiai 
exercise ; (e) because by acquiring knowledge we 
may be naenil to others." 



List qf Scripture Lessons for Sunday Schools , 
1854. 2s. per hundred. 

Notes on the Serifturt lassons. Id. per menith. 

The Smndmiy School Teacher's Ckm Register and 
iMory, Ittdi. Pricals.4d. 

The Bible Class Magazine. Id. per month. 

The Union Mageulne for Teachers, ltd. per 



London: Sunday School tlnion. 

Wo cheerfolly draw ttie aUention of such of oor 
readers as are engaged in Sandi^ aohool teaching 
to these valuaUt *«aad8" to the efficAsMk perfbrm- 
anoe of their work. They have all been prepared by 
aaamaaittee of practieal and egpe ri niiof d teachers, 
who, in addition to the proseoatioB of attier nlans 
of nsefttlneea, haw m n i m tsktm Cbe poUioation of 
sach work* aa Ihoaa Mm bcfcre «a. The *<Li8t 



of Lessons ibr 1854** may be regarded as an ac- 
knowledgment of the importance of <l systematic 
course of instruction ; while the '* Notes" are de- 
signed to enable persons with limited meaaa to con- 
duct such a course with intelligeuce and ease. la 
these " Notes'* we have no ready-made Lessons 
nor dogmatic precepts ; but they contmi what is 
far better — explanatory remarka and suggestive 
hints. The " Class Begister and Diarv** is a use- 
ful and well got-up book, that shoold he in the 
hands of every diligent teacher ; and the msga- 
zines are admirably adapted for those for whom 
Qxevr titles indicate that they are designed. 



The Homes qf the Peopie. An Eaaay, by W. 
Green. London: Tweedie. 

This is the production of a working naan ; hence 
we gladly notice it, although in itself it does not 
present many olums for general circolation. The 
writer of the Essay believes that the elevation of 
the woridng classes is retarded by dronkemiess 
and other eviU over which they have control ; and 
he eamestlv counsels them to vigorous efibris in 
moral discipline and self-culture. Addressing 
his fellow-artizan, he says:—** The God who gave 
you an intellect intends you to use it. If yon 
argue that you have no capacity to receive in- 
struction, I must be plain with you, and tell you 
that it is an idle excuse. As an illustration, we 
will suppose you and I have each a piece of land 
equally fertile. I dig and weed mine ; you neglect 
yours: mine shall grow flowers or vegetables, 
while yours produces nothing but weeds. Would 
it be fair or honest to say your land was inferior 
to mine 7 So it is with the human intellect ; U 
toants cultivating, and must be locked after if it 
is to bring forth anytiiing but rank weeds. The 
writer of this never went to any but a sabbath 
school. He bought books, and spent hia spare 
time reeding those books instead of in a public- 
house ; and bis best advice to tiie labouring ciasses 
is, Get knowledge, which is power." 



Stuywsant; a Franeonia Story. 

Caroline ; a Franeonia Story. 

Agnes ; a Franeonia Story. 

London : Ward and Co. Price 9b. each. 

These are delighlftil xstory-beoka'* for bey* end 
gnte, and may even be i«ad wWi iHtersst so' 
profit by ** chudRn of a larger growth.'* Tbey 
are written by James Abbott, aad w his beatable; 
thev are full of interest, while their tawleney » 
decidedly moral and beneficial. 



Touififut DeveJopmenL By Samuel Hartin. 2nd 
Ecfit&on. London: Ward and Co. Price Ss.m> 

We have here twelve disoearsesto yoetfi.classifieA 
according to their character. They are the {ffo- 
duetions of one wlio is well known hn the neO^ 
polia as a fHend to young men. They are worthy 
of liioagbtfiil pemsaL . 



BY THB AUTHOR OF " THE ART OF BBASONIHG/* " BHETOBIO," &C. 

Is pre-Emopean times BeHgion and Legislation held the place of philosophy. Then 
the relations of man to the superior intelligences who govern, or are supposed to govern, 
the world, the motives which ought to constitute the hasis of human self-hood, and the 
moral and social duties of life, received their solutions from these sources. Religion defines 
moral guilt ; Legislation determines social criminality. The former teaches those dogmatic 
maxinu which ought to he adopted hj each individual as the rule of his inner life; the 
latter imposes upon the memhers of the social state those laws to which the external con- 
dnct of each citizen must he conformed. In many cases we find these powers in friendly 
alBance; Beligion prescrihing rituals, formulas, and external ohservances, as well as pro- 
mulgating laws regulative of daily life and its affairs ; Legislation adding its imperative 
mandate enjoining suhmission, adjudging and exacting penalties for transgression. Often 
the regal sovereignty and the priestly oflice were vested in the same sacred personage, and 
then Religion and Legislation became identical. In the childhood-epoch of the race, so 
long as the intellect remained merely or chiefly receptive — and, in the East, all the 
circumstances which environed man were such as to cultivate this state of mind — subordi- 
nativeness was indispensable to tranquillity and progress, and hence this state of matters 
^s highly necessary. Material wants are loudest and most irresistible in their demands 
^OT gratification; these, therefore, claim man's earliest and most earnest care; and there is 
as litde leisure as inclination to trace the pathway of speculative thought. Unfortunately 
too, when our tastes and appetites are unstintedly indulged, the higher nature of man is 
often held in abeyance, or else governed by his lusts, the nobler aspirations are checked in 
their upward flight, and human progressiveness in good ceases. Wherever Religion and 
Legislation co-exist the rude and primary germs of philosophy may be found. Deity, 
with its resulting ideas — in Physics, causation, — ^in Morals, obligation, involves, besides, a 
system of Practics, and the idea of retribution; Law, with its consequents, duty and 
ponishment — ^necessitate the assumption of certain principles of action, i. c, a Metaphysic. 
Veneration invents symbols by which God may be forth-shadowed, and the ideas of the 
Illimitable and Eternal may be embodied; causation is developed from the reflective survey 
of nature and its changes; moral obligation emerges from our views of our relations to 
^The Cause of causes;" the notion of future retribution succeeds to that; and practical 
morality, as well as the potency of law, depend for the notion of their bindingness upon 
^^ before-mentioned precedents. But man feels within himself desires in opposition to 
law and religion, power to disobey their precepts and disregard their mandates, and herein 
&ids an incentive to reflection, an inclination to question his own nature regarding its 
Cerent powers, its disposition, and its relations to those great pulsations of efiectual 
power which originate within the dim-lit chambers of the intellect the idea shadowed forth 
^ that multi-significant monosyllable — God. " This effort of reflection is named the act 
^phUosophizinff,'* 

1^ Oriental nations those parties who had received culture, and knew the blesdngs it 
^erred upon the soul, feeling the gratefulness of power, seem to have yielded to the 
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natural tendency of the mind when exposed to extraordinaiy temptations, and to hare striven 
by all possible means, however selfish, to retain their hold of the reins of government — 
their tenure of supremacy. Ignorance, acted upon by external power, authority, and 
influence, readily niceumbs, from internal weakness and the debi]itati<ni resulting from 
indulgence in mere sense-eiy'oyments. Begal potentates, priestly officials, and military 
commanders, impose upon the mind,, subtract from the grandeur of the exertions of its 
powers in the individual man, stereotype, to a certain extent, the station, tha wants, the 
desires, and even the thoughts, of men, and thus by a slow aod sure, thov^ it may be a 
gradual process, sameness of character is eiSected, and thus the principls of Caste is intro- 
duced, or rather superinduced. An unprogressive state of civilization resnlts ; grandeur, 
and power, and wealth, accrue to the higher or governing classes, knowledge increases 
an^ong them and augments their superiority; weakness, irresolution, animality, prevail is 
the inferior castes, and the glory of man wanes as the might of empire extends. Hen 
Philosophy, properly so called — ^that is, the free operation of the reason upon all the facts 
of experience, whether coonnunicated from without or within, whether the phenomeos 
which constitute the inner life of humanity, or those of which man gaius a cognitioii by 
sensaticaial pea'c^tion, so as to combine them together, transfonn them into scienee, and 
arrange them into a systematic whole — cannot exist. Free thought is the only agency by 
which this, — man*s noblest intellecttud development, — can be brought^ into being, is the one 
condition on which the advancement of our race, the civilization and socialization of maOr 
depends. All restraint or stagnation of thought is inkaical to num's highest iBteceBt»->8li 
that tends to the production, or actively assists in the Boaintenance of a tyranny 0T«r 
thought — all that aids in keeping the mind in servile pupilage*— all that fetters the expres- 
sion of opinion, condemns the sifting of doctrines, or opposes the honest search after tratb.. 
whithersoever that may lead — is alien to the highest devek^ment,, the noblest progressEre- 
nesB, the grandest purposes, of human existence. It is only where opportunity is given 
for the cultore and exercise of the investigative tendency that uUra-eimservatisBi ^ 
despotic dominancy hastens to decrepitude, and a manlier civilizatian becemea pessiblft 
Gregariousness is not civilization; obsequiousness is not the natural chafaeteristie of maa; 
enslavement is not his destined state. In none of these conditions can the higher €[ua]iti€S 
of mind be educed; in none of these is a spontaneously active assertion of self-hood yosaitie; 
and without these true philosophy cannot exist. Doubtlessly the qjoeries whieh have ftf 
ages occupied the human mind must have existed in their elem^its m the religions and 
laws o£ the East; but than they were dogmatically answered, not excogitated by the 
reason; and hence those solutions, however accurate, were not plulosophict^y arrived at. 
Hot until such facts arose as, despite of all efforts to the contrary, phiiced those ^boaghts 
in new forms before the intellect of man, and thos made them assume a new aspect, ms 
the transfer of questions rebitive to God, destiny, life, death, immortality, the univene, &^ 
from £uth to reason, legitimate; but when these facts made themselves manifest, the bixth 
of philosophy was inevitable. The absence of these fact-elements in the constitBtifla ^ 
Oriental, and their presence in Occidental or European nations,, demonstrates the im^oeS' 
blHty of true philosophic speculation in the former, and the necessity and inevitaliiiii^ ^ 
its rise in the latter. 

In the East we iSnd the practioal arts developed, the fine aviB acbievii^ wondfMtf **^ 
"•ses, poesy embodying glowing thoughts in '^ words that bum/' religions established, U^ 
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enacted, and chil bmm^ orgaatzsd; baft no attempt to trace the bbrth-flources of ideaa, na 
attempt to aui&e these ideas a scseadfia Btiidy; in sliert^ no plulasopfaj. 

The Xtot gl»w» with nuwehi.; the irorid's strangest mirths aorose there; the schohurV 
most mystenwo* i^rmb^ the architect's gnatest and most woBdrons phenomeaa are seen 
there; the> histerian^ most perplezixig iBTestigatkna eommeofe there; the eccl^ologist'a 
inaofaible eiwissilies proceed thmoe; it is the atatesmaa's proUem-hoek — a aphinx-nddle 
to aE, IJhentfe, too^ come the yagae rdigiomsm of the Yedaa^ the philosophemes of 
ZenhMckl m th« Zcnd-Aresta) Hhe moraliflns of Confaciiu in the ehwsieal books of Chin% 
aai the Ged-m^ired writags of the HeftrMrs. In all these, great, profound, and im- 
portent troths are obeervaUe; hut tfaej do aot take a scientific iarm — that spentaneoos, 
free, and active- exortioB ef the reason— that indiTidnAl energy of thought — that taming 
in of tb» mind upon itself—- that abstract and generalized view of oirenmstance, feeUng, 
and fac t whic h we deaonnnate Pfailbsophjr. 

Difeeot devel^pmentB of thooght arise in different circumstances; and whererer fitting 
cffcnnietanees aare originated, ti^eie will philoeopbj appear. In Greece the earliest mani"* 
f<»tations of tras pUIosophic specnlatifTeneBS are observable. Let ns here attempt most 
briefljr to trace the erases which resulted m th« production of efiects tfy potent on the 
sfter-life ef nm. 

Greece, beloved Chreeeel land of inteUeetoal grandeur, of heroic devotion to the invest!- 

gstioB of truth, of honest daring and manlj fixrtitQde of mind! 

'* Oft have I dreamed of Ihee, whose gtorknia name 
Who knows not, knows not anan's divioest lore!" 

'^iand of lost i^ods and godr>Uke men," in which civilization, learning, piety,, agriculture, 

^legislatwn had Aeir birth, and were distriboted over every landl'*' 

'^ 'Tie alill a watchword to the «avth. 
When man would do a deed of worth, 
He points to Greece." 

This land of mountain grandeur, embosomed in the ever-heaving sea, and engirt by island- 

inasses which pleasantly break the blue crystal of the waves, " and gem Old Ocean s purple 

iliadem," was specially fitted by its structure to mature the seeds of progressive civilization 

^luch remained unfruitful in the delicious climates of Asia, or the lands which lie upon 

tbe banks of the mystic Nile. Difficulties awaken reflection ; effeminacy cannot overcome 

them, nor sloth nerve itself to the necessary exertion; but thought, industry, and courage, 

can make even difficulty advance human culture and promote man's independence. The 

mdomitable resoluteness with which the Greek faced every difficulty and bent all his 

wier^es to the conquest, is his grand distinguishing characteristic. Mental or physical 

obstacle his intense bravery inspired him to oppose and attack; for him there was no pause 

or rest tiU "victory sat on his shield" and the laurel was wreathed round his brow. How 

strange! that in the vast plains of the Oriental continent, where an unsurpassed soil was 

watered by majestic rivers and overarched by a sky of the intensest loveliness, where 

dime's fruits sprung forth almost spontaneously, and everything seemed to invite men to 

the culture of art, the indulgence of the amenities of life, and the development of thought, 

Cu-ilization should rapidly and repeatedly rise and flourish only to languish, and decay, 



* "^ndehumanitas, doctrina, religio, fVuges, leges ortaj; atqne m omnee tewaa dbtribu*- 
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while in Greece — parted from Asia by the " broad Hellespont," flunked on the north bj 
the mountain-ranges of Thrace and lllTricnm, and moated on all sides else bj the empire- 
shored Levant, where mountain- wall rises within mountain- wall, to bound its fertile plains 
at the same time that they add the zest of difficulty to their culture — ^humanity took its 
earliest steps in the pathway of progress! Yet so it is; the difficulties which threaten to 
overwhelm and render powerless are the agencies by which, in brave hearts, the energies 
are knit and compacted, skill is educed, intellect matured; then thought triuijpiphs, and 
destiny writes a new future for the man or for the race. Barbarism is inert or destructive; 
civilization is active and constructive. The philosophic mind is the genius of civilization. 

So far we have suggested what seems to us to have been the external educative process 
to which the Greeks were subjected; we shall now turn our attention to the people placed 
under this propaideutic, or system of elementary instruction. Greece first comes within 
the range of the historian's vision about 1800 B.C. Then a tribe n»ned Pelasgians, under 
the leadership of Inachus, migrated from Asia Minor to the islands of the Mgean Sea and 
the coasts of Greece. For a time they wandered about as hunters and shepherds, without 
settled habitations ; but at length they became associated into states, and the cities of 
Sicyon and Argos were under the dominion of chiefs before 1500 B.a Another press of 
population in Asia causes another migration, and the Pelasgians were, in considerable 
numbers, driven into Crete, Italy, and the islands adjacent to Achaia and Epirus, to make 
room for a new tribe, named Hellenes, consisting of four families, respectively known in 
history as Achaians, iEolians, Dorians, and lonians. Colonists from Egypt and Phoenicia 
seem also to have settled in Athens and Thebes. This mingling of nations, this fusion of 
races, this gregation of men possessed of different arts, worships, governments, skill, and 
culture, must of itself have given rise to reflection and inquiry. Where all was different, 
What is right? and What is true? seemed pertinent questions ; and these questions lie at the 
foundation of all philosophy. It was natural, in such circumstances, that a considerable 
change should be effected in the mythology and worship of a people originally so hetero- 
geneous ; it was no less probable that the answers of each tribe to the queries enounced by 
the reason should bear the tinge of the dominant characteristics of the races who gave 
them. Mentally and morally the lonians and Dorians earlily acquired supremacy; and, 
while we must remember that all intellectual interactions produce change, we cannot bnt 
believe that the most potent powers shall leave the most marked impress; hence we should 
expect that the Doric and Ionic peculiarities should be most remarkably manifested in the 
earlier speculations of the Greeks — ^that their idiosyncracies should form the chief elements 
in the distinction observable between the nations of the East and West. Despite, therefore, 
of other minor elements, which may and must have entered into and formed component 
parts of the Greek tendencies of thought, two distinct, though mutually co-operative 
agencies should be discoverable. Do we find our speculations realized in the facts of phi- 
losophic history? We opine so, and proceed to remark, in proof, that in the Ionic race the 
epic poem had its origin, and history its earliest cultivators; this indicates an inquisitive 
intellect and acute observational powers with a decidedly objective tendency, — that the 
Dorians were our earliest lyrists, a qualification which implies great subjective intensity, ft 
predominance of feeling over intellect, a tendency to throw our own ideas into nature and 
nake it take their impression. The lonians were wisdom- worshippers; the Dorians were 

'T8 of the good. The Ionic race was fickle, mobile, democratic; the Doric staid, severe, 
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aristocratic. The former most frequently inquired what were the facts of nature and the 
efficient causes of their being, and being as thej are ; the latter most sedulously studied 
why things were so constituted as they appear — what great ends they were meant to sub- 
serve. The one devoted itself to the investigation of " the how ;" the other of " the why." 
From what has been advanced in the former portion of this paragraph it has been shown, 
we hmnbly submit, that j^losophy was inevitably latent in the Greek mind, that it was 
necessarily developed, and that this development became manifest in two modes, objective 
and subjective, in accordance with the predominant bias of the predominant races. 

Philosophy is not, however, Minerva-hke, perfect at its birth. In the primary efforts of 
inrestdgation the mind obeys an impulse; it yearns to see all, and to understand all it sees; 
it casts its eye over the whole domain of knowledge, and would fain reduce all to its 
power; it braces itself for exertion, impatiently hurries on, advances boldly, then feels its 
feebleness, wanders, and succumbs; and it is not till after many failures it perceives the 
necessity of drawing a chart, regulating its march by that, and following a definite method, 
in all its researches. Hence we find many philosophic queries started in the early ages, 
but left unanswered. The mind is, then, Pilate-like,* frivolous and impatient, and will not 
bend its undivided energies to the most important speculations. But the urgency of 
thought, when once truly awakened, is unresting, and will not be satisfied vrith the harlot- 
kiss of pleasure. Truth becomes then a priceless jewel, -with which worlds are valueless in 
the balance, and the resistless energies of the soul will dare and suffer all for its attainment. 

It were a vain task to attempt the separation of the true from the false, the philosophic 
from the mythologic, the imaginary from the real, in the traditions which have been 
Iwnded down regarding the early allegorists, or to attain a clear idea of their behefs from 
those works, or fragmentary poi-tions of works, which have been transmitted to us as theirs. 
We shall only mention the names of Prometheus, Linus, Orpheus, Museus, Thamyris, Am- 
phion, Melampus, Thaletus, Epimenides, and Onomacritus, as those with whom the splendid 
philosophic literature of Greece originated. Difficult as the task doubtlessly is, the intimate 
relation which these authors bear to the succeeding developments is so important that it 
^ould be well could we express in a few sentences the chief influences which their thoughts 
were likely to produce. This we shall endeavour as briefly as possible to do. The Orphic 
poems were obviously written under an Egyptic influence, and are richly coloured by the 
Oriental mythology. The Divine Essence being inconceivable by man, the objects of nature, 
^d the abstract ideas which the mind forms, are deified for vulgar use. The Deity is, in 
fact, only known by those emanations of his power which the visible and tangible make 
^^'^^nifest. Chronus (Time) creates Chaos and Aether. In Chaos, Chronus produces a 
niundane egg^ which, being impregnated by Aether, gives life to the golden-winged Eros 
vLove). Eros becomes the parent of a numerous progeny of gods — Titanic beings ; from 
these Zens, afl»r a long interval, was bom. He, seeing no grand purpose wrought out in 
^ by the existences everywhere abounding, seized the sceptre of universal empire, and 
^uced all jarring and discordancy to harmony and peace. After a time the Titanic race 
rebelled; Zeus avenges their wickedness by dashing them to pieces with his mighty thunder- 
°^«8. From their remains sprung the race of man. They retain much of the rebellious 

" 'What is truth?' said jesting Pilate, and would not stay for an answer."— -Bacon"* " Essays" 
-0» Truth. 
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spirit of their Titan |>radecessars, and BiiiF«r the laiflenes «f life on tiirit aocowiL To 
stibimt themselves in patience to the w£ll and worship of Zeus u the my to lubpfnoefls aod 
restoration. The profound woes cf men shall then cease, thar ardent loiigii^ after lasting 
joy will then he gratified, and 'Hhe golden age*' will oeme. 

The chief phUosepinc queries mooted here aoa^-wby is the lofc of man a 1st ef wee? — 
whence and hew may release he attained? — what are the dsties of man uaiur ifae tardeD 
of life? There is here, dbvionsly, the awakening «f reflectieb; the tendency to spacalative 
thought is here mamfisst; the ohiysalis is h^imring te unfold its wings for the first 
time to the inviting breeze. At this jmictnre of evesAs two diffBring dnxdoaBt fowen— 
Imagination and Beason being developed in the Greek mind — Poetcy «nd Philose|ihy, arose, 
fiomer and Hesiod gave individuality and distinctness, naoaaes and foims, to the faocifnl 
myths of the Orphic bards, and decorated the old belief with the festooned flowers of pom, 
while "the seven sages,** adapting these philosophic myths to the practioal purposes of life^ 
' provefbialized the knowledge of human nature which they had attained, -vad first gave a 
verbal embodiment to the contemplative and reflective wisdom which had then begon to 
dawn, however 'dimly, on the intellectual horizon. These So^e — ^wise men, wen, im- 
questionably, very different in individual cuUniire and capacity^ but th^ possessed that power 
over their fellows which man never fsils to yield to mental <ezcellence or moral worth. This 
power they seem also to have used most nobly. Seldom has the pen of history inscribed on 
her pages the names of purer philanthropists or more disinterested lawyers than in these 
early ages; nor, all things considered, have many wiser or nobler men had the diadem of 
insmortality placed upon their brow, or their names iheralded to after times, by the melodic^ 
voice df Fame. 

Zaleucus, the Loorian, Charondas, of •Catffliea, Triptolemus and Draco, of Athens, 
Lycurgus, of Lacedaamon, and Minos and £hadamanthua, of Crete, deserve especial mar 
tion as the initiators of philosophic Legislation; but there were seven men to w/itom the 
honourable title of ** sages*' has been awarded by the unanimous v<ttce of antiquity, to 
whom in consequence we must -call pairticular attention, and whom it woold be ui\}ii8t to 
pass unnoticed. To them we shall devote our succeeding article. 

In the 'Orphic poets we have seen the beginning of a gradual transfiosDuition of Beligion 
into reflective and deliberate philosophy. In our next paper we shall see that " the seTen 
sages" wrought Legislation out into a philosophical develc^ment; and we shall then ht 
enabled to perceive how Religion and Law are the parents of Philosophy, and for a period 
after its birth its natural guardians. But we shall ako perceive that an era inevitablj 
sucoeeds in which philosophy asserts its self-hoed« and seeks its own inheritance in the 
domain of thought. In the conscious possession of untried and indefinrte powers, iooldog 
forth into t^ vague and mysterious Future with all the increased means which progressive 
knowledge may attain, the soul swells at the prospect of unravdlling the due of casses 
and effects which constitutes the universe, and perhaps entertains a £unt and htif- 
acknowledged expectation of laying hold, at last, upon the mighty hand that wound or 
winds it. Grand, though hopeless task! Shrouded in mystexy, the God of Nature is, aod 
must ever remain ; he is The Inscrutable to all who seek to know him wiholly in his works 
of creation and providence rather than chiefly in his grace. To such he must still he 
" the unknown God." But is the sinning child's yearning even thus for its heavenly 
Father presumptuous or blasphemous? Far, very far, from it I Philosophy may TOot 
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eiplain the natiire and tbe atlaibaies of the Jehotah; but if it ahowa us our win^^ 
cur Deed; if it points out t^e its tlie correct pathway of investigation; if it enables ns to 
judge rightly and to accept gladly of the revelation which he in mercy makes of himself, it 
is an inv«l]iahle good, ilaj the philosophy which we teach be that which harmonizes 
free thooght mjtin godliness, which advocates not only the hwe of charity, bat the chanty 
of love. 
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HAVE WE SUFFICIENT EVIDENCE TO PROVE THAT COMMUNICATIONS 
ABE !NOW MADE TO MAN FROM A SPiRirUAL WORLD f 

AFFIBMATIVE ARTICLE.— II. 



McNTAixT, we have often likened those 
sOfbjective enoonnters, for winch the Confyny- 
venitdiet is «n arena, to ol:jeotive conflicts 
of pbysieal force which campaigns and battle* 
fields exemplify. Tbe similitude we have 
indicated is still farther hdghtened by the 
new airangement, began in oonBexion with 
the present debate, of allowing one aide first 
te take grennd or commeaoe the attack — 
oi)emtions which will directly influence the 
movements of the opposing party, and bring 
the belligerents into immediate conflict, 
without that previous demonstrajtion of 
aigumentative position and lesouroes which 
im hitherto been the chMacteristic of the 
opemng articles on either side. Thus the 
tactics of those who join in the mental meiSe 
will hare to be modified; for it will be no 
longer policy to take up independent positions, 
orpursoe individual lines of argument, if the 
cifectiveness of combmed force and action for 
a given end vroold be secured. These con- 
wdemtions decide onr conxve in the present 
(iebate. We shall rally to the atandaid 
which has been raised on the affirmative side 
(the colours and device of which are well 
kaown to us), and proceed to snake such a 
d^nce of the positicm taken, or lend such 
safpsrt to the arguments advanced, as chr- 
cunstaBoes render advisable. 

Oar aoain effort shall be directed towards 
repelling the attack W. Q, IX has made on 
the om«rv of '' BenjaminV position, "hadet," 
the "spirit worid," or "intermediate state," 
OD which the philosophy he has brought to 
bear on the qwstion Unges. We have aU 
nady hmted that this philosophy is well 
l^Mwn to tts; and the sneer W. G. D. has 
flflBgat the ^wonld-be-phibsophy^ wall be 



offeoceless in " fiei^amin's"* regard, since he 
is merely the adapter of it to the prssMit 
subject. W. O. D. fuh to recognise the 
" Btalwort presence" of a system, the day ef 
whose ascendancy shall witness the present 
lights of "European philosophy" flaring 
dully, like torafaes in the rays of the noonday 
sun. For oar own part, we coiidiaUy endona 
iu 

" Arguments of high scope, that have 
soared to the keystone ef heaven." 

'' And thence have swooped to their cer* 
tmn mark, as the faloon to its qnamj" 
and will proceed to vindicate them as best 
we may. 

First, we will dispose of W. G. D.*s attempt 
to "prodnoe an argument from acriptnre 
against the probability of human spbols 
coming from the other world to visit ns." In 
ordw to this he adduces the parable of " the 
rich man and Lazarus," and specifically that 
passage in it which contains a reply to the 
''rich man's" application for permission to go 
and warn his five brothers of the horrors ef 
his position: — ^'^If ihejf hear not Moses and 
the prophets, neither will th^ be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead." Now, pro* 
ceeding upon the axiom that there is nothing 
superflaous or without intent in the detaiis 
of holy writ, we may assume that there wag 
same meaning intended in specifying tbe nvm- 
ber of the brethren, and their rela^onship to 
the doomed one. It may be that "rtejr" 
were meant to represent " a class of minds" 
with some affinity, as to character, to the 
" rich man;" but, without stoppmg to enquire 
pairticulariy iato this, we may siiiely assert 
that " the!/" did not nclude " aU doubters or 
deniers;" for we J»ad in JohnVi gospel that 
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our Lord himself raised Lazams from the 
dead in order to produce belief; and it is re- 
corded that ''many of the Jews who had 
seen the things which Jesns did (in the 
matter of raising Lazams from the dead) 
beUe^ed on him." This actnal incident, 
therefore, meets point blank W. G. D.'s argu- 
ment founded on the parable. We will here 
notice the absurd construction W. G. D. has 
attempted to foist upon a passage in *' Ben- 
jamin's*' article — a construction, however, 
which it will not bear. "Benjamin" dis- 
tinctly says that spiritual communications 
or manifestations will not be effectual to pro- 
duce belief in "a/2 doubters and deniers" — 
that there is a class of these whose doubt 
and denial proceed from a moral aversion to 
religion, its "provisions and restraints,^' and 
that of such a class are "those of whom it is 
written, ' If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither would they believe though 
one arose from the dead.' " W. G. D., in his 
attempted reductio ad absurdam^ has conve- 
niently left out of consideration the essential 
word " ali^ which would defeat his purpose, 
since by it is implied that some — those " whose 
doubts take their rise from the intellect mere- 
ly" — are susceptible of faith in virtue of spi- 
ritual manifestations, and they are the indi- 
viduals indicated, for whose benefit the spiri- 
tual communications in question are permitted. 
W. G. D. professes to have " studied hard to 
arrive at the meaning" of the above-noticed 
passage. If he had " studied hard" to mis- 
represent it, he could scarcely have hit upon 
a more ingenious method for his purpose. 

It is a little singular that W. G. D. should 
suppose the parable of " the rich man and 
Lazarus" " shuts out" the doctrine of " hades,'' 
or the " intermediate state," since some have 
supposed that it supplies a confirmation of 
the doctrine in question. " Parables (says 
W. G. D.) are pictures of what might be." 
We may go further than this, and say they 
are representations of spiritual things and 
conditions made under natural images, so as 
to accommodate them to the natural appre- 
hension, which otherwise might lose all 
knowledge of spiritualities for want of ideas 
adequate to its powers. But if we would 
extract any " general information as to the 
constitution and nature of the spiritual uni- 
verse" from these sources (parables), we 
must be careful to ahstract all those proper- 
ties and conditions which are proper only to 



Nature and the natural nniTerse. For in- 
stance, the conditions of space and time, and 
the properties of materiality and inertia, are 
the predicates of the natural universe, and 
are not at all applicable to spiritualitieB, 
except in the way of parabolic relation. 
Moreover, in dealing with scripture parables 
in this way, we must be careful to note the 
relative aspects which one spiritual being or 
thing bears to another, since these relations 
will affect the details of the parabolic nar- 
rative, which, as it were, translates them 
into natural appearances. In coming to view 
that particular parable we have under notice 
in this way, we observe that the *' rich man 
and Lazarus" are represented as being, re- 
spectively, in " hell" and " Abraham's bosom," 
or heaven — ^tbat the one sees the other "afar 
off" — ^that. oral communication is e£Eected, 
but that "a great gulf betwixt" them pre- 
vents either passing to the other. Now, 
abstracting the merely natural circumstances 
of space, time, and materiality, from these 
particulars, we have heaven and hell not 
places or localities, but sUx^s, respectively, 
of the blessed and the damned. By their 
appearing " afar off" is represented the con- 
trariety of these states, while the ''great 
gulf" betwixt them — so described in virtue 
of the aspects it presents to each respectively 
— denotes an int/ermediaie stcUe, which con- 
fines their respective spheres. This inter- 
mediate state is just that for which we con- 
tended. That its uses for preparatory purposes 
in respect to recently departed souls shoold 
not be specified or alluded to in this con- 
nexion was to be expected, since it answered 
the purpose of the parable to represent " the 
rich man and Lazarus" each in his ^no/ state 
of woe and blessedness respectively. That 
this intermediate state may be the scene of 
communications between heaven and hell, 
and thus a sphere where their contraiy in- 
fluences may have play, is denoted by the 
"oral conmiunication" which is represented 
as being enacted between the " rich man" in 
" hell" and " Lazarus" in "Abraham's bosom ;" 
and herein it is shown to answer the uses, in 
respect to "equilibrium," which "Benjamin" 
has ascribed to it. 

Again, W. G. D., in allusion to a judgment 
scene which is described in Matt. xxv. 31 — 
46, asks, "What saith the Master when 
calling the wanderers home ? " " What men- 
tion of ' hades* is here made? " " Why are 
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Ohrist and bis apostles silent upon aplace of so 
much importance as this ? ** Bat let W.G.D. 
ask himself the qnestion, What sphere might 
be the scene of this jadgment? It coald 
not be either heaven or hell, since the blessed 
and corsed respectively are sent to these 
final states of being. It conld not be earth ; 
since disembodied spirits, snch as may be 
the subjects of a jadgment which assigns 
them to heaven or hell, '' are not made np 
of flesh and blood, they are immaterial." 
Neither could earth be the scene of the Lord 
"in his glory, and all the holy angels with 
him.** It coiUd only be, therefore, an tnter- 
iMdiaU state, or common receptacle of de- 
parted sodIs, which is here implied, and is 
implied thronghout " the teaching of Christ 
and his apostles." No wonder that the pas- 
sages of scripture quoted by our friend " Ben- 
jamin" should appear "strange" to W. G. D., 
'vhen the circumstance of his denying snch 
an " intermediate state" as is implied in the 
case of the " spirits in prison," who were 
"preached to," and the "souls under the 
altar," who " should rest yet a little season," 
precludes the possibility of resolving them 
into any coherent sense. 

W. G. D. insinuates the identity of the 
"intermediate state" with the Romish doc- 
trine of purgatory. But it is a sufScient 
answer to this, that " hadetT was a recog- 
nized part of christian belief long before the 
"church at Bome" assumed its present dis- 
tmctive features. Bishop Pearson, in the 
notes to his " Exposition of the Creed," under 
the article, " He descended into hell," gives 
numerous extracts from the writings of the 
Greek and Latin Fathers, which contain a 
distinct recognition of " hades" an interme- 
^te state and receptacle of departed souls. 
^' T. Burnet, too, whom no one will accuse 
of any leaning towards Bomanism, in his 
jork " On the State of the Dead," says, 
The reformed divines, to avoid the terrors 
^ pnrgatory, have entirely taken away the 
wtennediate state; as we are too apt in 
avoiding one folly to run into another." " It 
S ^^ ^®^^ known (he continues) that the 
Iwmish puigatory is adapted to the humours 
of the people and the gains of the priest; 
"^t why should these phantasms fright us 
^^ayfrom the search after truth, and the 
opmions of the ancients concerning the 
^^^«rto unfulfilled state of misery and hap- 
before the day of judgment." In 



regard to the passage in the Apostles' Creed, 
" He descended into hell," we have already 
seen what is the tenour of the learned Bisho]) 
Pearson's authority. This may be adduced 
as an ofiiset to the opinion of W. G. D., and 
something more. Still W. G. D. urges in 
favour of his opinion — ^**Why not? They 
say he suffered in man's stead. Why, then, 
is it so very strange to think that he was 
three days and three nights in hell, when 
that was the place to which man was 
doomed?" We reply, in conformity with 
what we have already advanced, that hell is 
a stcate and not a place, and presence in a 
state implies unisonance of character or con- 
dition with that state. But the result of 
our Lord's life in this lower world was to 
make his humanity divine; and this by a 
process which may be represented as analo- 
gous to that according to which man is 
regenerated in his nature, and made angelic 
Our Lord, who was of divine conception, 
started from the highest plane of being, and 
resulted in a perfect unition with Deity» 
His death on the cross was the last purifying 
process which completed his deification, even 
to his human body; hence he "rose again 
on the third day and ascended into heaven," 
and is now, in his characta: as God-man, or 
the Divine Humanity, the true and proper 
object of christian worship. Hence the 
" Sun of Righteousness" conld no more be 
present in that state of spiritual darkness 
known as hell than the natural sun could 
shine at midnight. Thus, when the implied 
conditions are known, the "idea" of the 
Lord's descent into hell (the place of punish- 
ment) of itself " perishes." W. G. D. takes 
exception to the uses of the " intermediate 
state," as set forth by the opener of this 
debate. " Benjamin's" text is " no man at- 
tains to so perfect a nature as to be wholly 
free from errors imbibed, or evil habits con- 
tracted, during his natural life; and these 
results attach to the soul or spirit, as the 
real essential man; hence he is not fit for 
that state of perfect society we understand 
by heaven. On the other hand, no man, 
while living in the world, is so wholly di- 
vested of good, derived from the knowledge 
of truth and natural afiection, as to be fit 
for immediate consignment to hell." Hence 
he concludes " to the existence of an interme- 
diate state, or common receptacle of departed 
spirits, where one class, viz., those prinr*' 
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in good, are preptred for heaven; and ike 
•ofclier claae, vk^ thoee principleil in evil, for 
iielL" W. G. J>. Temarlu on this: *" Tiie 
fiiBt may do for one who reqmras a far§Br- 
ttny to pnrge awaj his iniquity «n he be 
trMifllated into bKss, bnt it wiU scaroely do 
for ns." Now, we haVe eeem that all apiritnatl 
Jipheres are sttitei, and not plaoee, and that 
eadfltence in any given sphere implioe «ni- 
jeoanoe of chimicter with its statci, since 
aameneBS of natare is apiritixal pcesenoe. 
W. -G, D. has not yentnred to dispnts the 
iaet tiiat all men, even the best, have a de- 
^ee of evil and falsity Jidbering to them on 
departing this life; and what be kaa said in 
«Koeption to the *^ intecmediate state" of poe- 
paratbn, where 4he ^ wheat" is s^arated 
from the ''tares'^ — (the '^isheep" £'om the 
^ goats*' — «nd where the eKteriors of eveiy- 
'one are rednoed into conformity with their 
nuBng principles — is simply an mdety^tan' 
dt(9A appeal to anti-fiomish views; how nn- 
caUed-f«r we have already shown. But our 
opponent appears to be most scuidadiflied at 
dbe doctrine, " >fone, when they d^>art this 
life, are bad enough for hell/' and require to 
he prepared for it; not, however, as ViM. D. 
has misrepresented it, by snaking np a *' d0> 
^cimcify^ buit by depriving snch of a poten- 
tiality whereby they might infest and even 
assault heaven imd the hilessedi Does not 
W. Gc, D. know that there is a naal power in 
itntth, and that it may be perverted fur «vil 
ends? Furtfaec, does he not know that «ttch 
perversion is profanation — the blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit, to which saoh a 
fearful penalty is attached? TbereCore d^e 
'^talent" of understaoiding goodness sad 
taiABa. is '' taken away*' irom him who has 
SDOt " traded" with it, to procure to hims^ a 
characteristic goodness and truthfulness of 
80al or life. There is merey, as well as jus- 
tice and expediency, in such deprivation; for 
what interior tormeiite would he wiaose 
characteristic lusts have consigned him to 
hell, experioBce at the presence of that light 
whidki troth would throw on his moral d«- 
fooDtty. Goodness and truth are the con- 
stitueoEits of heavien, aiid heaven is the sphere 
of geodneas and txuth; these can no more be 
in hell than heat and light can be in cold 
and darkness. We know that man, while in 
the life of the body, can ei^joy the advan- 
tages which inteUect and truth impart, 
aithongh bt may he aot&ated by e^l ends. 



But in the other life — Hm wuverse o£ the 
subjeotive tssA the absolute — ^where num's 
imdethed spirit must Bee<to tftaad tmesM 
in its most seorot Batare, this cannot be. 
Troth, if it 2>emaia with the evil, is w&. 
them only to tonnent; being from heaven, 
and heavenward in its tendencies, woe to 
those who would detain it in <eoanezion with 
a naUsre that gravitates downward. Hence 
the reasonableness as well as the scripturaUtf 
of the belief that the "talent" will be dii- 
joiued from those who would ah«se it» sod 
restored to its rightful Adhere. 

We think we have now sufSdently viadi- 
oated both the scriptural and rational grooods 
for the dootsne ef the " intermediate state" 
from the attacks of W. G. D. It remains to 
answer his " would-be" refutation of tlte 
" philosophy of life," held in its connexion. 
W. G. D. deals with a paragraph, which, 
though marked as quoted (p. 48), we de not 
find in '' Beiyamin's" article. If he means 
to say it is synonymous wkh the doctrioe 
there put forth, we charge him with gross mis- 
apprehension. What " Benjamin" has ad- 
vanced is to the effect that the sonl or life 
principle in man has freedom oi 4eterminati(Ui 
and voUtaon, in virtue of on '^ equilxbriazD," 
which is produced by the influx of ^^isg 
spheres of good and evil — ^truth and ftdsitf— 
into the intermediate state where man's soul 
is inserted for this end. The matter is SQS- 
ceptiUe of illustcatioi^ from a fact in om- 
nexion with freedom of bodily action, knewn 
to any tyro in science, viz^ Uiat the body^ 
its members and viscera, JDove freely '^ 
virtue of an equilibrium generated betweeo 
the specific gravity or it«ight cf air, lod its 
elastic force. The mun premise <f this 
"philosophy of life" is, that ^ created 
existences have a life derived into them hj 
influx from the Source of Life, or God) who 
alone can say in an absolnte sense " I AJ(< 
That man has life in himself is an appearance 
only, as fallacious as many other 4if)pearanccs 
w&ich surround us. W. G. B., however, setf 
19 " every-day experience," as the test by 
which to try our philosc^y. But what 
saith the scriptures: "Judge not acoorduii 
to the appearance, but judge righteous jndg' 
ment" '* Que ef Eagland's far-famed li^ 
rati," too, has said, " the progress of ^ 
sciences is little else than a revecsal ef ^ 
deoisien of the senses." * ** Aoc crding ^^ ^ 
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constitution of cur natuir€ (fays W. O. D.) 
we cannot reoeive tlas nalaM pewar (iafluz) 
withont Mqg aanuie of it," (•by iha effisot «r 
the cause?) ** and as wc were ne^er aware (tf 
it, we most inSer to «a it never came." We, 
however, ascribe those "motive powers" of 
OUT being — affection and thought, to the influx 
of spiritoal life and light, actiog as the cause 
priaeiplCf into the organic constitotion of 
man, as tbe cause inetrumentalj wheaoe xe- 
salts volitictn and reflectioB. Oar opponent 
is more kamble in the iormer part of his 
pBodnotioB. fie there exdains, "What 
blow we of the niqge ef material agencies?" 
sad prof oaooo to be aware " how little it is 
that man knowa." Now, if there is one anb- 
ject more than another which, l^ its ocoolt- 
oess, has baffled the intellect, skill, and 
cspericnoe of man to explain, it is this very 
"coBstitmtioo of our nature," in an assumed 
accordance with which W. -G. D. lias so con- 
fidently pronounced against oar philosophy, 
with what pf»bability of comectness we leave 
OBT readers te judge. 

W. G. D. is merely tentative in regard to 
tbe main {loint at issue, as to the fact of' 
"Communioations beii^ now made to Man 
^em a Sfkiiatnal Wodd." JSe questions the 
oanner and matter of the oommunioations; 
but leaves tbe facte nnaccennted for. To 
SBch an aapect we might oppose the " stnU>- 
bom" &cts, resting confidently in the opinion 
that they will baffle the ingennity «f W. G.D., 
or any of the same mind, to account for 
^^Mm satisfactorily on any other theory than 
^t of spiritui^ a(g0Dcj. It is easy to be a 
^Qdstioner and a qnibbler^ and if we enter- 
tain any of W. G. B.'s questionings, it will 
be more than the apint in which they are 
.oadedeseswes. 

We may here a«mark, that we are .saved 
*07 Bpeculations as to the benefits which 
inay acome from those ^iiitnal communica- 
tions known as the " rappings." It is now 
A matter of history that thoosands have 
^^ mscued from a state of doubt and 
<lf»ial, in ngard to the first truths of rell. 
gion, by their agency.; and who can estimate 
*o» benefits whioh may result from bringiBg 
'Bven a single senl into a state of lecoguizance 
^ re^tfd to those higher motives and iote- 
Yfite implied in a belief in God and the spi- 
»lWkl world. W.<i.D.>ematthe«iap-a- 
**(*' natore of 4ihe oommnnicationa. Herein 
oe diaplajrg as much teste and jn4gment as 



one who siieald zidionle the simple to-aad-fto 
motion of the piston-JKxi in the steam •engine, 
wbich neverthelsM aotnates complioated, 
beaatifnl, and pewarfiil machinery. Fur- 
ther, he asks why tbe communicatioas axe 
not of a more decided character. This may 
be satisfactorily accounted for. According 
to his own saying, spirits are " immaterial;" 
they are denatualised^ and we may con- 
clude, from analogy, that th^ are as inco^- 
mzant, in ordinaiy, of the wbereabout of 
nature and the natural world, as we are of 
fl|»rits and the spiritoal world. Now no one 
has attempted to deny that tbe commonica^ 
tions under notice are of an exertional and 
abnormal character. We believe that thej 
are permitted — not provided — by Provi- 
dence. " Benjamin" has already submitted 
a reason why the communications should not 
be of so obvious a nature m to force a con- 
viction of their spiritual agency on "all 
doubters and deniers." He has also shown 
why a " medinm " is necessary, in order to 
determine a spirit's cognizance and effisctive- 
ness to the natural sphere. All these parti- 
culars point to the necessarily rudimentary 
character of conrnionications made under the 
circum&tances; and W. G. I), ought to be 
satisfied in regard to the matter. That 
" cemmunication," which " Benjamin" has 
given, purporting to be the horuifide prodoo- 
tion of a " rapjping spirit," and accounting in 
part for the ** moduB operandi of the rap- 
pings," bas also come under our own notice, 
and we suspect oar friend has only seen an 
abridgment of the erigiial, which is more 
ample in its details. We shall here give it in 
exteruo, as it appears in an American periodi- 
cal now before nsz " The sounds are, to a 
certam extent, produced by the control which 
invisible spiritual beings Iiave over tbe elec- 
trical mediums of \he nervous system. The 
usual mode of producing the sounds is by the 
capacity which apirits have, by an effort of 
the will, to disturb the io^jponderable agents, 
which pervade tbe objects and the localities 
where the sounds are heard." 

"Benjamin" has said "the ^i^appings* 
alone of all other species of comnmnications 
presumed to be going on around ns^ profess 
to be communicationsyVom spirits." To the 
" rsppings," howevei; we beg permission to 
add the " ringings" which ^aracterize the 
^ritual ea^erience of Mary Elizabeth Squir- 
rel. We have mat spaoe for a d^ail''' 
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aocoont of this case of spiritual comma- 
nication, and therefore beg to refer our 
readers to the published account of the 
'* Shottisham case,^ as placed before thefpub- 
lic in a very interesting and instmctiye 



book.* The case takes first rank in the 
'< eyidenoe to prove that communications are 
now made to man from a spiritual word." ^ 



m H 



Autobiography of Mary Elizabeth Squirrel, 
of Shottisham/' by One of her Watchers. 



NEGATIVE ARTICLE.— II. 



The stage of enlightenment to which 
the world has now progressed seems to 
indicate a speedy termination of the reign 
of error. Long has human energy and 
progress been perverted and crushed be- 
neath the blighting influence of supersti- 
tion and ignorance, and slowly and gradually 
has the experience and philosophy been 
acquired which, in some measure, constitute 
man's protection against the snares of error, 
by which he is so often beset. One of the 
happy prospects of our age is its increasing 
desire for knowledge and free controversy, 
for by it error is dragged from its strongholds 
into the light of free discussion, which must 
eventually exhibit its feebleness and deformity, 
when contrasted with the excellence and e£B- 
cacy of truth. 

^ the opening of this question " Benja- 
min** has described what he imagines to be 
the nature and the prevalence of scepticism 
relative to spiritual manifestations. This 
he especially deprecates ; but he after- 
wards admits the propriety and importance 
of an instinctive reserve in the mind towards 
new facts, the origin and bearings of which 
we cannot discover. Now, we presume that 
the scepticism which " Benjamin" so much 
complains of does not, as a rule, exceed this 
which he has himself justified. We aver 
that no conscientious friend of the truth will 
manifest an instinctive reserve towards new 
facts, the origin and bearing of which can- 
not be at once discovered. He will, in such 
cases, suspend his opinions or belief until 
they assume a perceptible form, upon which 
judgment can be legitimately exeroised; but 
fiction has so often been administered in the 
shape of fact — ^men have so often been de- 
ceived by the marvellous — that the wise are 
properly on guard against easy credulity, 
which is more seductive and dangerous than 
unbelief itself. 

In endeavouring to prove firom scripture 
the existence of a middle state, called hades^ 
^ Benjamin" has alluded to i Pet iii. 18, 
19. Now, this we conceive is the only scrip- 



tural passage that would seem to support 
this hypothesis; and the word "prison" in 
this verse is, in the Syriac version, rendered 
in " sepulchres, in the grave,*' or, according to 
the Rev. Mr. Glen Moncriefif's interpretation, 
" that the spirit of Christ, in Noah, preached 
to those who were in the grave (prison), 
when Peter wrote." Still we have the higher 
authority of Christ, who distinctly taught 
that there were but two future states of ex- 
istence, separated by an impassable golf. 
The next passage, in Rev. vi. 9 — 11, repre- 
senting '* the souls under the altar crying to 
be avenged," will no more admit of a literal 
interpretation than the " blood of Abel crying 
to God," which simply means that the prin- 
ciple of justice being violated, it demanded 
that the equilibrium should be restored. 
The next passage that " Benjamin" refers to 
only tends to disprove his theory — ^where 
Peter, repeating the prediction of David, viz., 
" Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, nor 
suffer thine holy one to see corruption;" the 
word here translated "hell" is in Hebrew 
"sJieol" which signified the grave, or the 
state of the dead. But the passage explains 
itself; as the two sentences are paralleled, 
implying to be left in hell would be to see 
corruption, which evidently means the grave. 
Therefore we presume that neither scripture 
nor reason leads us to conclude that there is 
any sphere of probation beyond the present.. 
And as the existence of this sphere is con- 
fessedly essential to the truth of the " com- 
munications" referred to, it follows that 
these communications are neither scriptural 
nor reasonable. 

" Benjamin" has further endeavoured to 
establish his theory, by informing us " that 
man, when divested of this body, will be 
aware of spiritual presence; because, while 
he is in the body, he is only sensible of 
bodily existence." He previously alludes to 
the fact that nerves are essential to sensa^ 
tion, which would be annihilated were these 
nerves divided; and from this infers that 
man, separated from this nervous and phy- 
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sical system, will be nncoDScioos of material 
objects, bat oonscions of spiritual presence. 
This mode of reasoning is altogether illogi- 
cal, being an unqualified attempt to draw a 
positire conclosion from purely negative 
gronnds. Yet it is afterwards stated that 
this explains the higher phenomena of mes- 
merism, or clairvoyance, in which state the 
body is partially separated from the spirit, 
causing an imperfect spiritual existence for 
the time being. It will be observed, that 
the phenomena here referred to is explained 
by the partial separation of the body from 
the spirit, which is an explanation that is 
eridently nseless, and more mystical in itself 
than the phenomena to be explained. It is 
also ignored by the fact that clairvoyants 
can still speak and hear, which could not 
occur if the mind which operates, and is 
operated upon, by these physical organs, 
were separated from them. This explana- 
tion, it will also be found, is fatal to " Ben- 
jamin's" own theory; as he has stated that 
"separated spirits have no cognizance of 
space, locality, or material objects, having no 
organs for this result, but are only aware of 
spiritual presence." Now, according to this 
statement, it follows that if clairvoyants were 
partially separated spirits (their physical 
sight also being obscured), they must neces- 
sarily be unable to perceive anything but 
spiritual presence; the reverse of which is 
the fact, there being no record of any clair- 
voyant having observed aught but material 
objects, localities, or persons. It might, also, 
here be remarked, that if spirits have no 
objective perception, their condition must be 
a melancholy one. In order to explain the 
mode of the " spiritual rappings," " Benja- 
min" has also attempted to put mesmerism 
under contribution. He says that a *' spirit 
<!omes into the use of the memory of his 
'medium' in a sunilar character to that of a 
mesmerizer and his patient, when the con- 
sciousness of the one becomes blended with 
the consciousness of the other.'' But it un- 
fortnnately happens for *' Benjamin" that the 
consciousness of the one never does become 
blended with that of the other, any more 
than that the sight or the eyes of the 
<me become blended with the eyes of the 
oUier. Everyone that is conversant with 
the phenomena of mesmerism, or any sim- 
ple reader of the Zoist will be aware that 
^^at are called " mesmeric transmissions" 



simply oonast in a sympathetic action or 
influence going on betwixt two individuals, 
which is most effectually produced by two 
susceptible and similarly constituted minds; 
some, however, are more capable of receiving 
these transmissions or impressions, others of 
conomnnicating them. But this no more 
proves that the mind or consciousness of the 
one becomes blended with that of the other, 
than it proves that the body of the one is 
blended with the body of the other. It is 
also asserted by ** Benjamin" that " revelation, 
philosophy, and the statements of true clair- 
voyants, prove the dual existence of man, or 
that he is a compound of spiritual and natu- 
ral organisms." Now, we are prepared to 
show that this assertion, so far from being 
proved, can be disproved from these various 
sources : — 

First. We assert that revelation teaches 
us that man is not a compound of two sepa- 
rable organisms, but simply one individual 
being or essence — that death is a total ces- 
sation of existence for the time being— the 
life hereafter a second bodily existence. If 
we establish this position we likewise estab- 
lish the impossibility of " spiritual rappings." 
It may also be stated that this position is 
held by many Christians, and not a few 
ministers, both in Great Britain and America. 
It was defended by Bishop Watson, the 
renowned apologist of the Bible, and by 
Bishop Law, in his "Theory of Religion," 
and also by the philosophic Locke and Paley. 
But to the evidence. 

When man was created, we are told that 
" God formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life, and man became a living soul." It is 
obvious that the material structure is here 
denominated man, and not the mere body, or 
an inferior part of man, and contains no 
allusions as to man being a compound of two 
separable organisms, the one mortal and the 
oUier immortal; on the contrary, it is stated 
that man became a living soul by the infu- 
sion of breath; hence it follows— by implica- 
tion — when man ceases to breathe, his soul 
will be again extinct. This is still more 
expressly stated after the fall, when Adam 
was addressed by God as follows — " In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till 
thou return unto the ground; for out of it 
wast thou taken: for dust thou art, and 
unto dust shalt thou return." Every unH 
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aased mind will here pereeive that tiie pro- 
noaa '*thea" implied the entire roan; but 
altiioagh this be dfspnted there will be ne> 
tiling gained, as '^thea*' most, in ttther 
case, impljr the eonscieos part of man, as it 
cannot be applied to that which is nncon> 
sesBOs. It is farther stated that man was 
seat oat of the gardes, lest he should eat of 
the tree of life, and Irr e for ever. Thus Ft 
j» OTident that the Mosaic account of man*s 
creation is totaSj irreconcilable with the 
snj^srtion that the omsciona part of man 
escapes death, or that it is separable from 
the material organisation. Hence, we find 
it stated throaghout the Bible, when kings 
and patnarchs died, that thej ^ slept with 
thek fathers ;* obTionsty implying that death 
was> a state of absolute unconsciousness. But 
David, to put the question beyond dodbt, 
says, Psa. clxvi. 4, **^His (man*s) breath 
goeth forth, he retumeth to his earth: in 
that very day his thoughts perishj* This 
one passage, we presufne, mij^kt sufSiee to 
demonstrate the fallacy of the ** communica- 
tions* referred to. We shall now refer the 
reader to Job. xiV. 13; also xxi. 32, 33; 
Psa. aJix. 19, 90; Eecles. ix. 5, 6; Dan. 
xu. 2. These passages are but a few out of 
many that establish the position we have 
here taken. ^'Benjamin" says that "St. 
Paul spoke the language of the profoundest 
philosophy when he declared that there were 
spiritual bodies and natural bodies." Yes: 
but unfortunately it was a philosophy emi- 
nently fatal to our friend " BenjammV no- 
tion. In I Cor. XT. 42, we read, " So also 
is the resurrection of the dead. It (the 
body) is sown in corruption, it is raised in 
incorruption;" rer. 44, ** It is sown a natural 
body, ft is raised a spiritual body." It is, 
therefore, obrious that there are no spiritual 
bodies until they are raised at the resurrect 
tion, which entirely ignores the theory of 
** spiritual rapprngs.* 

Siecondly. Let us mquire if philosophy 
dechires man to be a compound of spiritual 
and natural organisms. The philosophy of 
this subject has amply demonstrated that 
Itfe, like motion, has no independent or ab- 
stract existence f that it is merely a symbol, 
representing a certain state or condition of 
some material existence, apart from which 
neither life, motion, nor any other state or 
^[uality can have any signiftcance or exist- 
ence. The condition, then, which life im- 



plies^ If found at atl, must be sought lor m 
some living subject — some organ or beiBg 
that has ^, from which it can no nsere be 
separated than BMtioa can be separated froK 
a moving body, or the agility of an amnsl 
from t^e aiumal itself. 

To assert, aa *^ Benjamin* has done, thife 
what he destgnates *^the eeotroller of tiw 
human o rganism, mst be itself organize^,* 
is equivalimt to sayii^ that it is a snbatuce 
— that it has parts— otherwise it is an orga- 
nimd nothing, which i» a oontradietloD and 
an impossibility. B^ng, tiien, a substaaee, it 
must be itsrif human, and part ef the hnmsB 
organism ; instead of two organisms there is, 
l^oi, bat one individual organism. The 
extinction of life produces no separation, bst 
simply an alteration; no> organ is removed 
from the body, neither eaa there be any 
function, unliess it be imagined that fune- 
tions are independent of their respective 
organs — ^tbat efl^ts are independent of thetf 
causes, which wouki be to suppose chance^ 
and to annihilate the established priaeiples 
of setenee and philosophy. To assume that 
Kfe, when extinguished in the body, is not 
entirely extinct for the time being, bat is 
existing in another state or locality, is 
equally as unwarrantable and illogical as to 
si:q^pese that a candle, when put out, is not 
altogether extisguisfaed, but that the same 
identical light is shining somewhere dse. 
But as light, heat, electricify, and sound am 
exclusively the result of some material pr»- 
cess, so also are life, feeling, sensation, and 
thought. Take away from the mind of man 
the operation of the five external senses, the 
nervous system, and the functions of the 
brain, and all that will be left will be a meie 
empty iq>acfr-— a void. And does ''Benja- 
min" mean to affirm that tl^ is his spiritual 
organism. It is afterwards asserted by oar 
friend that '* the spiritual organism is deve- 
loped by the natural one," and to elicit the 
whole troth, we add, fnMB the same autho- 
rity, that it also decays with the aatunl 
one. If it be a fsct that the mmd has, ftom 
youth -to maturity, gradually developed itoelf, 
it is not less a feet that from maturity to 
extreme old age the mind has been giadoaOy 
decaying, until it finally becomea imbecile, 
and unable to undarBland the simplest ajUo- 
gism, enjoying mere the prafttle of childm 
than the most inlelligent reasoning. Is it 
not also a feet that Uie mind beeomet di9- 
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eased, as in cases of insanity — or deranged 
by intoxication — and that it is for a time 
destroyed by a blow on the head, by oom- 
presaion of the brain, or by apoplexy? And 
jet, in the face of these facts, it is asserted 
without the shadow of an argument that 
"the mind is more truly substantial than 
the granite-rock, because more nochangiog 
and more enduring." We might here very 
properly say, in the words of Job, " Who is 
he that darkenetk counsel by words without 
knowledge?" 

'"Benjamin'' lias also stated ''that the 
natsral organism cannot act without the 
continued inflaence of the higher, or spiritual 
organism.** We shall here only allude to 
one fact to prove the fallacy of this statement 
—thai it is exactly the reverse of the truth. 
This fact will also involve the immediate 
point at issne. The following is related by 
SirAstley Cooper: — 

** A sailor, dnrmg an engagement, by 
falling from the yardarm to the deck of a 
vessel, received a violent contusion on the 
Head. All his mental operations were thereby 
Immediately obliterated. He existed in thia 
state (organically alive, but mentally dead) 
for thirteen months, when the ship arrived 
at Portsmouth. He was then taken to the 
bospital, where it was discovered that a por- 
tion of the cranium was driven in, so as to 
press upon the brain, which was carefully 
raised, and immediately the suspended func- 
tions of his mind came again into operation, 
and the man opened his eyes, and exclaimed, 
'How goes the action?'" This case stri- 
^i^gly proves the enthre dependence of mind 
iipon physical conditions, and that the na- 
tural organism can act wholly independent of 
the mflnence of the mind, or (according to 
" Benjamin") the spiritual organism. More- 
o^v, it logically proves the impossibility 
of *^ spiritual rappings,^ as it shows that 
the mind has no independent action of its 
own. 

Having now seen that the arguments in 
favour of the " communications" referred to 
^re fallacious and untenable, we wiH, in con- 
chsion, present the reader with the Allowing 



extract from the "Westminster Review," 
page 268 :— 

'^ If it were true that our poor souls, in- 
stead of retiring into theu: rest after the weaiv 
fight of thia wocld, were to be at the be^ 
aaid call of every tobacco-squirting ' loafer' 
who chooses to constitute himself a medium, 
would not those who had any self-respect 
sooner become dogs, and perish with our 
bodies?" Also, pag* 970:-* 

^* Is Ae world always toi be suibgeet to a 
recnrrence of these mental epidemics or not 2 
We believe these is ena remedy, and one 
only, — early cdncaAioo; by which we mean,, 
not mere learning, but discipline and traifiifig 
in the methods ^ the natural sciences, and 
the inculcation of inductive habits of mind. 
The deductive habit is that which has 
hithevto been almeat exclusively cnltivatetk 
in our schools and universities; but of whaib 
value is it, when we need to sifb^ not logieai 
conclnaions, but the data on which they act 
founded. It is notorious that theologiaiiay 
lawyers, and mathematicians faU an easy 
prey to these epidemics; while there is net 
the name of a single practical naturalist 
or a physiologist, not a chemist who ha» 
ever disfdayed higher faculties t^an logical 
aeuteness and a good memory, to be found 
amongst the deloM herd." 

Neither can it be presumed that thesft 
'Wrappings" are subserving any important 
end; on the centraiy, it is a fact that thehr 
tendency as yet has been to perplex and 
abstract the minds of many from those oh* 
jects that rationally daim their attention. 
They have also been a medium by which the 
churches in America have already lost tho»* 
sands of their members, and the Innatic asy- 
lums rsceinred a considerable accession to 
theirs. Thetefore, judging of them by theif 
fruits, we are justified in saying that ^ 
tree must be evil and corrupt. And when 
maddod assiduously begua to study ^ 
facts of science and the laws of their own 
internal — ^and also extenud — nature, thejp 
wiH then be armed against delusion, and wiU 
no longer be the sport of these distressing 
and fr^olous aberrations. Halkbt. 



Good temper is the philosophy of the heart; a gtm in the treasury within, whose rays 
^ reflected on all outward objects; a perpetual snnahine, imparting warmth, light, and 
ufe to all withhk the sphere of its mfluanee. 
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WAS NAPOLEON BONAPARTE WORTHY OF THE ADMIRATION OF THE 

FRENCH PEOPLE ? 



AFFIRMATIVE ABTICLE.— I. 



In considering tiie question under discus- 
sion, we hare need to guard against national 
prejudice. We require, as judges, to put 
ourselves in the position of the French 
people. We should take liberal views of 
character, and of that which constitutes 
national glorj and renown. We presume, 
however, that the readers of this periodical 
will possess the wisdom to judge of Napoleon 
as public men are generally judged, in 
relation to the condition of things in which 
they live, and not according to that high 
ideal, which the lives of most of those who 
pretend to reach it, painfully belie. Judging 
of Napoleon's character by the standard 
which existed around him, and by the na- 
tional characteristics of the French, we do 
not hesitate to affirm that that character is 
worthy of the admiration which France, by 
many pregnant proofs, has bestowed upon it. 
It will require, indeed, overwhelming testi- 
mony to show that the French were wrong 
in paying that devotion to Napoleon which 
they did when he was alive, and at so con- 
siderable a distance of time, and after so 
much national disaster, in calling to the 
chief power of the. State, so unanimously, 
one bearing his name. It would be as 
difficult to show that Great Britain was 
altogether blind and foolish in the admira- 
tion which she has felt for the character of 
Wellington. That France, so liberal, so 
noble, and so generous, finds, even now, in 
the Napoleon dynasty, her refuge from des- 
potism and anarchy, is a standhig fact, the 
import of which can scarcely be misunder- 
stood. In condemning Napoleon's character, 
we virtually condemn the French. Napoleon 
was the servant, as well as the master of 
France. He was allowed to rule because he 
laboured for the good of the State, both in 
its internal affairs, and in maintaining its 
nationality. France made him what he was. 

The multitude of men are mere machines. 
Their wills are weak, and they do not possess 
those aspirations which prompt extraordinary 



efforts. To become great, it is essential 
that a man should be able to control events, 
to master circumstances. Every one who 
would rise above a merely mechanical exist- 
ence, must break this chain. Of energy, of 
will, and strength of character, Napoleon is 
a striking illustration, and, we may add, a 
noble example. His character is so &r 
worthy of the admiration of the world. He 
shows us what powers man might put fortii. 
We may be assured also, that moral strength 
was Napoleon's unfailing impultion of this; 
without it, he would have manifested onlj a 
little energy, and then speedily have sank 
amidst the contempt of Europe. 

From early life Napoleon displayed that 
energy of will to which we have referred. 
He had that firmness, and courage, and 
generally those mysterioas qualities which 
single out some men, even in retirement, or 
while limited to the studies of early life- 
But he manifested something far higher. 
The more candid of our opponents will 
acknowledge that at first he was, at least 
apparently, actuated by noble and generous 
motives. 

Napoleon saved the liberty of France, 
which was likely to have fallen a prey to the 
degraded monsters of the Republic, or to the 
despotism of foreign invasion. He gave a 
proper direction to the cause of freedom, one 
which it long retained. We will attempt 
to show this, however, more in detail. The 
Directory of the Republic, from their want of 
capacity, and the disordered condition of the 
national finances, had left the army in 1^7 
without a proper supply of clothing or of 
food. Intense were the sufferings of wi® 
French in Italy ; but, animated as they 
became by the enthusiasm of the youthfiu 
warrior, they triumphed over every obstacle. 
That success which it was of vast importance 
for France now to show, was accomplish^ 
by Napoleon. Then came the Egyp^*^ 
campaign. The jealousy of the Directory at 
the rising fortunes of the future l&m^^i 
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which they feared would prove Bubveraive of 
their own ignoble ftuthority — a jealonsj 
natural to the men of mere mediocrity, 
whom the Bevolution had called to a promi- 
nence for which they were unfitted — prompted 
them to throw every barrier in his way. 
Bat without openly setting them altogether 
at defiance, he gradually advanced m power. 
The Directory came to an end. France had 
been brought to the brink of ruin. At this 
time, the success of Napoleon's arms at once 
made him universally regarded as one who 
could occupy an influential part in the 
government of the kingdom. He was 
elected one of the three provisional consuls 
who, on the fall of the Directory, were 
selected for the office of government, and 
the preparation of a constitution. Bonaparte 
virtually assumed the chief authority 
amongst his colleagues. The plan of a 
constitution had been for years elaborated 
by Sieyes, one of the three consuls. Napo- 
leon, however, made many alterations in it, 
and undertook the task of active govern- 
ment. Meanwhile, he gradually restored 
France to a condition of prosperity. The 
combined activity and skill which he dis- 
played in his military movements, were 
carried into the civil government of that 
kingdom. The enumeration of bis remedial 
measures, both before the adoption of the 
constitution, and after it had become law, 
would carry ns beyond our limits. He ap- 
pointed the ablest men to the public service. 
it was his habit to select men to high offices 
who were opposed to his reign, thus gradually 
foiling opposition, and promoting the best 
interests of the nation. This was the case 
^th the chiefs of La Vendue; and while it 
was a bold and fearless policy, it also dis- 
played a generous spirit. The prescriptive 
measures of the Directory were annulled. 
The desecration of the ancient altars of 
France by that infidelity which, had it long 
continued, would have utterly destroyed 
^th the morality and the outward prosperity 
of the kingdom, was brought to a close, and 
tVie clericid orders generally allied themselves 
to the constitution. Although certain re- 
strictions were laid on the press, the nation 
^^^yed a substantial freedom, which it did 
Qot possess during the reign of the Directory. 
The war of La Vendde for the restoration of 
\b« Bourbons, a war so destructive to the 
^pOBe of Fiance-— while so romantic, and 



withal so sad in many of its incidents — was 
brought to a termination, partly by the large 
army of Napoleon, and in some measure from a 
conviction of the hopelessness of the cause of 
royalty, and also from the growing conviction 
of the justice of Napoleon*s measures, and 
the promised stability of his reign. Clemency 
was shown to those who surrendered. They 
were welcomed with enthusiasm; and the 
nation became outwardly at least united. 
In his foreign relations, Napoleon was equally 
skilful, if not quite so successful. Bussia, 
Austria, Prussia, and England, had pre- 
viously leagued together to promote the cause 
of the Bourbons. The three powers* first 
named were wedded to absolutism : on no 
account would they accept and acknowledge 
the government of Napoleon. England had 
Mr. Pitt for its prime minister, and he was 
personally averse to anything short of the 
restoration of the Bourbons. Toryism, that 
villainous compound, was then rampant in 
the United Kingdom. Napoleon was com- 
pelled to go to war; but, before doing so, he 
appealed in the humblest manner to England 
and Germany; but his fervent entreaties 
were in vain. 

On England we mainly throw the blame 
of the commencement and prolonged continu- 
ance of the great European waV. Had it not 
been for her alliance with despotism, there 
would not have been war. Let not England 
brand the character of Napoleon. She it 
was who roused within his breast the mili- 
tary spirit which had lain dormant since the 
campaigns of Italy and Egypt. She it was 
who incited the desire of conquest, of aggran- 
dizement, which she so falsely points out as 
one of the chief features of the French cha- 
racter ; and she, the conqueress of the Indies, 
has chosen all along to frown upon the con- 
queror of Europe, as if his acts were those of 
a demon, and hers those of a saint! The 
reason is obvious. Napoleon prepared the 
nations for liberty. Napoleon punished 
England for her restless ambition. True he 
was ultimately overthrown ; but not till after 
a long war, and after entailing on our 
country a heavy burden of taxation : this 
is the secret of our national hatred to 
Napoleon. He defended France against the 
despotic hordes which threatened to destroy 
her nationality. He raised her to the rank 
of a great military power whose very name 
long inspired the oppressed millions of Er- 
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with the desire for freedom from the oppres- 
siTo monarchies whose yoke bad been for 
ages submitted to silently. He aided the 
European nations in their struggles for 
liberty, and broke the spell which had so 
long enchained them. So gloomy indeed 
were the prospects of liberty in England, 
when Napoleon appeared on the European 
stage, that by many of our countrymen he 
was regarded as one sent to deliver them 
from tyranny, and his landing on our shores 
would have been hailed with satisfaction by 
millions of the sons of Britain. It is well 
known that Ireland watched the struggle 
with intense anxiety, and longed for the day 
when he should set her free from the grasp 
of England. Napoleon believed, and doubt- 
less for good reasons, that if he could have 
reached England, he would have been op- 
posed merely by the Government and the 
military. Ue proposed to give us a new 
constitution; one which, unlike the old des- 
potic constitution, would have recognized 
the rights, and enthroned the power of the 
people. Before going farther, we contend 
that we have shown ample reason, not 
merely for the admiration which France 
entertained for Napoleon, but for enshrining 
his name amongst the noblest heroes of the 
world. It would have been an act of na- 
tional ingratitude, for which we should have 
been the first to blame them, had the French 
not cherished the name, and revered the 
memory, of one who did so much for them. 
The Frenchman cannot look round upon the 
capital of his country, the centre of civiliza- 
tion and of liberty, without beholding reasons 
to venerate Napoleon's memory. No opera- 
tion was too vast for him ; no task, however 
small, that coald minister to the happiness 
of France was neglected by him. From the 
centre to the circumference, we see every- 
where the evidences of his vast and benignant 
reign. Not only does Paris owe to Napoleon 
her noblest buildings, but he promoted public 
works of great utility throughout the country. 
His sleepless energy prevented France from 
falling a prey to the tergiversation and cor- 
ruption which have crept, in the old mon- 
archies, into all the departments of the 
State. Merit was rewarded, that in England 
would have met with cold neglect. Talent 
and worth were regarded as the only requi- 
sites for Government appointment. The 
private soldier was not excluded from the 



higher offices of the army. The simple but 
touching prize of the Gross of tiie L^on of 
Honour, with its accompanying meagre pen- 
sion, was bestowed on thoee in every rank of 
life who had acted with coorage and with 
magnanimity. The circumstance that the 
efforts of Napoleon to protect France from 
the overwhelming forces of her enemies, 
were for a time defeated, conld not be 
expected to diminish the admiration of the 
French for Napoleon's character. He did 
not forget France in his reverses and mis- 
fortunes. Witness his escape from Elba; 
his deliverance of his beloved land from the 
sway of the Bourbons; and the gigantie 
energies which he put forth to prevent the 
French nationality from being overthrown. 
France could not forget him, when enduring 
the tortures which England inflicted npoo 
the victim of her cruel and selfish policj at 
St. Helena. She could not but cherish his 
memory during the long period in which she 
had to suffer the tyranny of the restored 
Bourbons, or that of the treacherous Ix>Qis 
Philippe. The example of Napoleon led her 
to throw off both of these yokes. The 
argument which we understand some men to 
use, that, because Napoleon was ultimately 
unsuccessful, his character is tber^oresBr* 
worthy of admiration by the French, we 
think altogether groundless. Not alone, 
however, for his devotion to France, is his 
memory revered, but still more because he is 
regarded as an ideal of humanity as the 
manifestation of views adverse to hereditaiy 
tyranny, which recognize in some measnre 
the worth of man as man ; views, which in 
one form or another, will ere long be trinin- 
phant over the globe. At all events, it is 
evident that the admiration of France for 
Napoleon was a deep and absorbing passion; 
one which, except on the presumption that 
he was worthy of it, must be inexplicable to 
every true philosopher. To say that the 
French mind is so superficial and so weak, 
that it is naturally led astray by giW^ 
hypocrisy, and vain ambition in its rulers, i» 
to arraign that Power who has bestowed on 
the nations their various mental and moral 
characteristics. 

It is not our present intention to reply to 
the article of " Sigma." We beg leave, how- 
ever, to thank him for the second and fourtn 
paragraphs. He shows forcibly from ^^'* 
terrible evils Napoleon rescued France; thftt 
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he iras caUed to the oflioe of Consul by 
the nnanxmoas ^oe of the people; and 
he oukes general adminioBS regarding Na* 
poleon's talent which go far in ovr faTonr. 
Presuming that it was proper for the French 
to confer on Napoleon tiie powers which they 
did, it is erident that he possessed those 
qoalifications which entitled him to aspire to 
the chief office in the State. What woald 
have been a mere indication of yanity in 
others, was natural and justifiable in Napo- 
leon. He was bom to command, to direct the 
destiniesof nations. We haye not space to add 
anything to the remarks of ^^Sgma,** on 
the subject of Napoleon's greatness and 
dearaess of intellect, his perseverance, in- 
dostry, and the simplicity of bis habits. Mr. 
Emerson, in a fiew graphic pages, presents a 
portrait of Napoleon with reference to such 
characteristics. Eyen in the unfayonrable 
▼lew which he takes of Napoleon's character 
he shows that the latter does not merit the 
odiam which so generally ooyers it. Belbr- 
nog to the two classes,— conseryatiTos and 
deiDocrats, — into which society is diyided, 
he says,'*' the second class is that ** of businesa 
men in America; in England, in France, and 
tenghout Europe, the class of industry and 
sloll; Napoleon is its r^preienkOive, The 
"^stinct of actiye, braye, able men, through- 
out the middle class eyerywhere, has pointed 
out Napoleon as the incarnate democrat. 
He had their virtues and their vices: above 
^? be had their spirit or aim." Attend to 
^, ye money loving men, who complacently 
take up the talk of a psendo morality, and 
^"Peise the character of Napoleon. We do 
^ ^dge you your well known industry 
^ skill, but we contend that Napoleon's is 
3 far higher and nobler character than your 
own; but even were it not so, we should 
^loire it as displaying the same essential 
featares. We maintain that France was 
gjiUty of no error in calling on Napoleon to 
fill the office of Consul ; in committing hcr- 
^^ to the dominion of a single individual, 
^ who had shown* himself to be possessed 
^powers fitted for so important a trust. 
^ was an arbitrary government, but one 
^oich the necessities of the times demanded. 
^^«& in constitutional monarehies, nations 
*ro practically ruled by a few. Single 

..^tteraon'i " Bepresentative Men"— Lecture, 
^"poleon;* 



families have tyrannised over Europe lor 
ages; ikmilies destitute of moral worth or 
intelleetual capadty. Indeed, all govern- 
ments are more or less arbitrary. The 
French oonld not tolerate the liourbons^ 
the Republic, as previously existing, had 
shown itself a grosser tyranny than any 
ooBsuIate could be ; and the nation was 
threatened by foreign invasion. On these 
grounds we contend that France acted wisely 
in her choice of Ni^leon, first as Consai, 
and afterwards as Emperor. It is saidi 
however, he was actuated merely by ambition 
in accepting the chief power of the State; 
but this we dispute. Where is the evidence 
of mere ambition in the young warrior who 
gained the fresh laurels of luly, and sus* 
tained the fierce fight of Egypt! Was 
Napoleon ambitions, because, when France 
was on the brink of ruin, he came forward 
as her deliverer amidst the plaudits of 
the people; and passed a life of hardship 
and toil in protecting her nationality, and 
spreading the light of freedom throughout 
enslaved Europe. The fact is that this 
accusation has arisen from mere prejudice. 
The world has taken up the cry of ambitioa 
— at first circulated by the enemies of 
France — ^without inquiring whether it had 
the least justice in it. The same calumny 
was uttered for centuries against Cromwell; 
but men begin to regard him as a hero, and 
the Protectorate as the greatest glory of our 
history. Future ages, as the vast inflnences 
of Napoleon's career are developed through- 
out Europe, will do justice to his character. 
This bugbear of ambition will not stagger 
the judgment, or prevent general admiration. 
We would here, in passing, afford a specimen 
or two of the manner in which Napoleon's 
character has been treated. Bourrienne* re- 
lates that Leon Aune, a sergeant, having been 
included in the first presentation of sabres by 
the First Consul, wrote to Napoleon, thanking 
him for the gift, on which he received a letter 
in reply, eulogising the soldier in the warmest 
manner. Bourrienne adds—" This cajolery to 
a soldier answered well the purpose which 
Bonaparte proposed. The letter to Aune eonld 
not fail of circulating through the whole army. 
Only think of the First Consul, the greatest 
general of France, calling a sergeant his 
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bnve comrade!" Again, Bonrrienoe states, 
that there had been brought from Italy a 
bnst of Brutns, who had sacrificed tyrants. 
" This," says the biographer, "was the Tery 
thing wanted; and Da?id received instruc- 
tions to place Jonios Bmtas in the gallery 
of the Tnilleries. What more convincing 
proof of a horror of tyranny?" Thus, 
instead of regarding those acts as sincere, 
the attempt is artfully made to turn them 
against Napoleon's character. Thus slender 
are the threads which, artfully woven 
t(^ether by Napoleon's detractors, present to 
the eyes of the world a woof of hypocrisy 
and ambition. Upon principles like these, 
the character of no one would be safe. 
These remarks are particularly true regard- 
injg Napoleon's alleged ambition. Because 
he accepted the office of Consul, it is in- 
sinuated that he was actuated by ambition; 
from the same motive he would insult an 
ambassador, and then rush into a war. 

Admitting for a moment, however, that 
ambition was Napoleon's ruling passion, it 
was not an ambition simply to promote his 
family aggrandizement and power. France 
called him to the offices which be filled; he 
devoted his life to her service. He saved 
her from the Jacobins; from the Bourbons; 
from the combined powers of Europe, which 
would have crushed her, as Bussia did 
Poland. True, he saved her at an immense 
•cost of human life; but the nationality of 
France was worth the sacrifice. Better was 
it that her sons should perish on the plains 
of Egypt, or be wrapped in the winding- 
sheet of the Russian snows, than that France 
should be crushed beneath the fetters of 
Austrian absolutism, or English oligarchy. 
When we are told of the loss of human life 
in the European wars, let us not charge it 
on Napoleon. Let us remember too that 
there are worse things even than death ; and 
let us ask ourselves the question — had Na- 
poleon not arisen, what would have been the 
condition of Europe? Liberty might have 
slumbered for ages; or the millions might 
have bag^ a struggle agamst their despotic 
. monarchies, which, without the potent leader- 
ship of Napoleon, would have ended by 
riveting more firmly the chains of despotism. 

But we must pause. Tell ns not that 
because Napoleon invaded other nations he 
was therefore personally ambitious. He 
sought, by doing so^ to rescue them from 



slavery, and to promote that French influenoo 
which he and France believed to be essential 
to the good of Europe. In doing so, he ia 
surely worthy of the admiration of the 
French; and he cannot be justly accused of 
mere ambition. No; his devotion to France, 
and the consequent devotion of France to 
him, are the great facts of his history, and 
present the true solution of his character. 

In proof, however, of Napoleon's personal 
ambition, "Sigma" refers to the division which 
he made of his newly acquired territories 
amongst members of his family, and among 
his generals. Who does not see that it was 
necessaiy to ally these nations to France, 
and that this was the most eflfectual means 
of doing so? There is here no personal 
ambition. Who denies to our statesmen a 
real patriotism because there are certain 
offices which they distribute for personal w 
political purposes ? But even if personal 
ambition was his chief motive, Napoleon's 
character is worthy of the admiration of 
France. To what a large extent does ambi- 
tion influence the conduct of other rulos, 
and of public men generally, whose services 
we are ready to recognize I Although 
ambition has sometimes proved baneful to 
the world, to it also is owing to a large extoit 
the energy and skill which are put forth in 
public life. Even if Napoleon's great aim 
was to dwell in the Tuilleries, and to wear 
the crown of France, of what should the 
people complain ? were they not justified 
in their admiration, if — as we contend — 
his power was used for the benefit of the 
State? Napoleon certainly believed he was 
raised up for an important work; that he 
was guided by some mysterious star. " They 
charge me," he observed, " with the conunis- 
sion of great crimes: men of my stamp do 
not commit crimes. Nothing has been more 
simple than my elevation; 'tis in vain to 
ascribe it to intrigue or crime; it was owing 
to the peculiarity of the times, and to my 
reputation of having fought well against the 
enemies of my country: I have always 
marched with the opinions of great masses, 
and of events. Of what use then would 
crimes be to me?" Great allowance must be 
made for men, who, like Cromwell and 
Napoleon, Iwlieved themselves to be com- 
missioned to perform some in^K>rtant part on 
the theatre of public life. They were urged 
on by a mysterious impulse ; and the barriets 
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which wonid terrify ordinary men, appeared 
to them as necessary portions of their career, 
and did not wear an aspect of cmelty or of 
crime. 

We had intended to have narrated the 
drcnmstances which led to the commence- 
ment of the different wars in which Napoleon 
engaged, in order to show that he was 
forced into those wars hy hostile powers. 
We wonld not have shmnk also from a close 
examination of varions incidental transac- 
tions, which are nsnally regarded as stains 
on Napoleon's character. Oar space, how- 
ever, has compelled ns to confine onrselves 
to the general condasions which we have 
stated. ( 

To conclnde, we wonld offer a few remarks 
on those personal qualities of Napoleon to 
which we have not already referred. He 
was temperate in his habits. He was 
inspired by courage. '* The best document 
of his relation to his troops," Mr. Emerson 
observes, ** is the order of the day on the 
morning of the battle of Austerlitz, in which 
Napoleon promises the troops that he will 
keep his person out of reach of fire. This 
declaration, which is the reverse of that 
ordinarily made by generals and sovereigns 
on the eve of a battle, sufficiently explains 
the devotion of the army to their leader." 
His scepticism has been pointed out as a 
proof of his frigidity of heart. Few men, 
however, who live either in courts or camps, 
have the fervour of devotion, or the might of 
principle. He had been long accustomed to 
the perfidy of hereditary rulers, and the 
adohition of parasites. He saw Bomanism 
allied to despotism, and Protestant England 
^ted in the same cause. His scepticism 
was the result of his position, not the fault 
of the man. At the same time there were 
iu)t wanting occasions when his mind rose 
above the impure element in which he was 
compelled to live, and recognized the spiri- 
tual relations which consecrate life, and the 
power whose altar is the soul. He was 
distinguished for his toleration, and for his 
liorroT of religious persecution. Whilst, 
like every wise ruler, he practically acknow- 
ledged Uie importance of religion in pro- 
moting national prosperity, he scorned the 
idea of persecuting those who did not belong 
to the dominant church. Even the Jews, 
oppressed in the other countries of continen- 
W Europe, found protection under his sway. 



Whatever may be said of Napoleon's belief, 
he disoountenanoed the immorality and levity 
which the Revolution had engendered. He 
had a fine sense of the noble and heroic 
qualities which others possessed. Although 
his acknowledgments of these may appear 
theatrical to the prosaic mind, yet these 
certainly flowed from a magnanimous nature, 
and contrast very much with the conduct of 
public men at that time. His biographies 
abound with instances of this kind. These 
account largely for the love which his 
soldiers bore him. Whilst he lavished their 
blood in the cause of freedom, he treated 
them like men; he appealed to something 
generous and true in them. The instances 
to which we allude, open to us the depths of 
his magnanimity and his greatness. As to 
Napoleon's general character, we may be 
permitted to adduce the testimonies of 
Bourrienne and Madame Junot, both of whom 
were on the most intimate terms with him, 
and both of whom had strong prejudices 
against him. Bourrienne observes: "His 
(Napoleon's) heart and his conduct were at 
variance, but his good dispositions gave way 
before what he conaidereid his publio duty. 
In spite of this sort of feeling, however, 
Bonaparte was neither rancorous nor vindic- 
Hve, His character was not a cruel one. 
I certainly cannot justify the acts forced 
upon him by cruel necessity and the im- 
perious law of war; but this I can say, 
that he has frequently been unjustly accused. 
None but those who are blinded by fury 
could have given him the name of Nero or 
Caligula. No part of his [condact justified 
such abuse. I think that I have stated his 
real faults with sufficient sincerity to be 
believed upon my word; and I can assert 
that Bonaparte, apart from politics, was 
feeling, kmd, and accessible to pity: he was 
very fond of children, and a bad man has 
seldom such a disposition. In the habits of 
private life, he had (and the expression is 
not too strong) much benevolence, and great 
indulgence for human weakness." 

To these views, we cannot have serious 
objection. We tlidnk, however. Napoleon's 
acceptance of the supreme power in France 
was justifiable, and sailed for; and, if so, the 
acts necessary to maintain it are no stains 
on his character. At the worst, the actions 
for which he is most severely blamed, ■»"* 
simply errors of judgment. We m^ 
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thst during the contuieDUl wars, the most 
mhsord statements were propagated prejadi- 
dal to the character of Napoleon. They 
were the phantoms oi onr national fear and 
guilt. Although time has disnpated them, 
we have been long compelled to judge of 
Napoleon through a distorted medium. 
Madame Junot observes:* ''Much is said 
about the tyranny, vioknoe of temper, and 
despotism of Napoleon. I reyere, nay, evon 
worship his memory; but I am not so absurd 
48 to consider him a god. He was a man, 
and partook of the failings of human nature. 
Neyertheless, to speak from my knowledge 
of bis character — uid I had the opportunity 
of knowing him well — I mu^ declare ray 
honest conviction that he possessed a noble 
mind, a heart forgetful of injuries, and a 
disposition to recompense talent wheroTer he 
found it. Perhaps at no period did Napo- 
leon's character appear in so exalted a light 
as on iiis elevation to the Imperial authority. 
He had previously been the object of envious 
hatred, and the object of base persecution; 
but he forgot all at the moment when the 
nation invested him with supreme power. 
He took revenge on none; nay, he even made 
a pdnt of checking personal antipathies, 
whenever they were entertained towards 
individuals whose conduct had given him 
reason to complain.** We might cite other 
authorities who bear similar testimony, but 
to do so is unnecessary. Surely we are 

^ " Life of Napoleon Bonaparte/' by Madame 
Junot. 



justified, from the personal qualities of Na- 
po]e(m, in maintaining the position which we 
have taken. 

Tell us not that Napoleon left France dr- 
cumsoribed, impoverished. He left the fire 
of freedom burning in her heart; he gave 
her a life which ooidd not be doomed to pine 
for ever beneath the fetters of oppressioo. 
Soon she arose, and shook herself free from 
the dominion of England; from the reign of 
the Bourbons. The Napdeon dynasty has 
resumed its sway. The onoe haughty 
nation, which refused to acknowledge the 
elder Bepublic and the Empire, finds ia 
Napoleon III. her strong and &thful ally. 

As we have stood in the old black chapel 
of the Inyalides, as grim and sad as th^- 
selves, beside the tomb of Napoleon, we have 
been, tempted to moralize, as if its echoes 
proclaimed the emptiness of human great- 
ness, the hoUowness of fame. But that 
tomb is the source of much of the streqgtfa 
and vitality of France. Whether, then, we 
examine the individual steps of Napoleon's 
career, or the vast results which havefiowed 
from it, and are yet unfolding, can we blame 
France for her admiration of Napoleon 
Bonaparte? 

On the whole, considering what Napoleon 
did, both for France, and for the caose of 
freedom throughout the world, the motiTes 
which actuated him, and his personal 
character generally, we think we have dearlj 
shown that he was worthy of the admiration 
of the French people. T. U. 
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LoBD John Busseix, with his usual 
felicity of happy illustration, once remarked 
in the House of Commons, that " if a blind 
foreigner were to visit this island, he would 
suppose, from the universal language of dis- 
content, that we were of all people the most 
wretched and miserable ; if, on the contrary, 
the individual had nothing but the organs 
of vision to guide him, supposing he could 
not read, he would naturally conclude that 



the islanders were ih& most happy and pros- 
perous of all nations." We cling with all 
the tenacity of time-honoured patriots to 
our glorious privilege of grumbling; it is 
one of our dearest Hberties. PubHc insti- 
tutioos are the safety-valve of onr ill hnmonrs, 
the sci4)e-gcvat of our spleen. In £ngIaQ<i 
the tories fall foul on the whigs, the Whigs 
and radicals are ever on the full war-ciy to 
give battle in lusty strokes to their opponents. 
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The land interest is ever crying oat in the 
wailings of despair against their oppressors. 
The factories are always being rained by 
the "laws' delay," with the horrid appa- 
rition of millions oif oadayevoos villagers, and 
fikeleton frames of weavers and spinners. 

In Ireland the 6axon tyrants work the 
complete and certain rain of that country 
at least once every year — so, at least, the 
patriots of the Emerald Isle tell ns. But 
when Scotland begins to complain and cry 
out against the oppressors of the sooth, we 
wonder at the phenomenon; it has cer- 
tainly the advantage of novdty, which in- 
dnoes ns to examine and see if it is founded 
on a delusion <nr a reality. Scotland has 
had her troublee; bnt where is the nation 
with historic annals so generous which has 
not? The first national straggle and pub- 
lic calamitj of the Scotch, after the demise 
of Elizabeth, was the goring of the bull 
episcopacy, driven by their own much-beloved , 
idolized, and divine-righted Stuarts. But 
the divine rights of man to worship his 
Mak«r in accordance with the dictates of 
his conscience, came pure and bright out of 
the contest, like silver from the refining pot. 
The nert important troubles of Scotland 
were essentially home bom; an overweening 
sympathy for a sden of a worthless royal 
famUy (mere sycophants and tools of the 
French court]) led to an alarming revolution ; 
and England was again invaded by the 
brawny sons of tlie mountains and moors. 
Seen by the aid of the magic glass of Scot- 
land's Poet Laureat, Sir Walter Scott, they 
have a pleasing interest, and a romantic 
cottletir de rose shading them. To our great 
grandfathers, they had a sterner aspect, a 
peril which we may now laugh at. Spec- 
tial visitms of bloody battles c^ victory to be 
fonght over again mingled with their fears. 
There existed in Scotland an intense hatred 
snd plotting spirit against the ruling dynasty, 
who, with all their faults, had been the con- 
solidators of English liberty. This fact is 
the main cause why in the last century 
sach an hostile feeling was manifested to- 
wards Scotchmen: it was a national crochet, 
fnd such writers as Junius are the true 
indicators of tiie popular feeling. The 
FieQch revolution put a stop to all such 
petty differences. Since then the two peo- 
ples have so coalesced, that to define them as 
politicayy and sodaUy distinct is a mistake 



which none but narrow minds fall into. 
For the sake of geographical distinction the 
name answers a purpose. The slight dif- 
ference of custom, laws, &c., is daily becom- 
ing less obvious, as legislation is ever tending 
to sweep them «all away. None bnt hot- 
headed youths, freshly imbued with Quixotic 
notions, inspired by a Wallace or a Bruce, 
ever prate about the honour of Scotchmen 
as modem men. The idea must be lowering 
to a people, and partaking much of the 
nature of provincial vulgarism. Who thinks 
of distinguishing our prime minister, the 
illustrious Macaulay, the great Jeffery, or 
Dr. Chalmers, as Scotchmen? They are as 
much a part of our body politic, and soul 
politic too, as her Majesty Victoria or Colonel 
Sibthorp. England, like every other great 
nation, is a combination of states originally 
independent. In this island there were nearly 
as many kings as counties ; but power gra- 
dually assumed a centralization. The less 
merges into the greater. Yorkshire or Corn- 
wall, Kent or Hampshire, might complain 
of this upon the same ground as Scotland. 

If ever we had a remote idea that our 
northern friends were illused, it has been 
completely dispelled by the conclusive 
reasoning of "Douglas." If we grant, for 
the sake of argument, that he is correct in 
his assumption of facts, they are so unim- 
portant, that the real question is not affected 
by them ; a negative decision is quite com- 
patible with his army of allegations; his 
silence upon subjects of real weight, is a 
tacit admission on the negative side of this 
question. His sample of grievances are of 
such a nature, that the most timid reader 
of the Controversialist may safely look them 
in the face without trembling for the peril 
of the consequences. The crimson hlnsh of 
shame will not be suffused over the counte- 
nances of men anxious for the honour ef 
England. But let us give them a fair con- 
sideration. 

First. He says the building of the Glas- 
gow Post Office is quite unworthy of the 
city ; it is more like a haunted house in a»aiQ 
out-of-the-way part of the country. We can 
compliment him on having so |ncturesqu< 
an object, suggesting such pleMont mmuries 
in a dingy, commonplace centre of manu' 
facturing industry. But seriously, did it 
never occur to" Douglas" that this evil is not 
peculiar to Glasgow; that many of our fi*' ' 
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rate towns are insafficlently provided, occa- 
raoned by the too parsimonioas condact of 
the post office authorities. 

Secondly. "That medical students have 
to pay a tax of £10 before they can exer- 
cise t^Leu: calling in Englan^." Is " Douglas " 
aware that the educational course of studies 
which such parties require is to be obtained 
much more economically in Scotland than 
•pnglftTKl. The colleges where medical stu- 
dents are graduated are much less costly 
affiurs thau those on the south of the Tweed : 
a plain fact in proof of which is, that English 
parents send their sons to be educated in the 
north, in order that the more expensive 
system may be avoided; cheerfully paying 
llie trifle of £10, in order to secure the 
extra advantage. 

Thirdly. Scotland has no officer who has 
power to substitute a good stamp for an 
accidentally spoiled one." Does " Douglas " 
live in these railway times, without being 
conscious of the facility of communications? 
Edinburgh is but an hour or two more dis- 
tant from the metropolis than Manchester 
or LiverpooL And does this small difference 
of time produce the enormity of injustice? 
The obstacle in the way of commerce* is 
nearly equal to the one as the other; and 
often, by the peculiar postal arrangements, 
no difference at all. Is *' Douglas" positive 
of the fact (or is it only a supposition) that 
deeds are detained in London to an indefinite 
period from Scotland alone? We imagine 
this habit of delay is general, not partial. 
The lawyers near London are not a whit 
better off than the gentlemen in his office, 
except in the saving of distant travelling. 
The fact of Scotland being so distant from 
the metropolis is not a JauU which can be 
laid to the English people. We congratulate 
our' opponent on luiving found his official 
duties so suggestive of complaints. 

Fourthly. " Our naval and military chari- 
ties are supported by Government for the 
benefit of English and Irish subjects." Here 
he has contrived a loophole of escape; for he 
mentions not exclusive benefit, which he evi- 
dently wishes to suppose. If he really has 
any doubt about the subject — ^which we ami- 
ably hope, for the sake of his veracity — he 
might easily lay this phantom low, by visit- 
ing or inquiring of those institutions. We 
can assure our worthy friend that they are 
national or British charities, and within their 



sheltering walls may be found his brave and 
deserving countrymen. 

These are the "sample of grievances." 
"Douglas" says their justice must be ac- 
knowledged by every candid mind. We sup- 
pose he means they must be acknowledged 
as injustices; for if their justice is to be 
recognized, they cannot at the same time be 
grievances. 

The next charge is one of more gravity, 
and bears on the face a semblance of injus- 
tice : it is evidently a sore point, wounding 
the national vani^ of our v^orthy friend, 
while admitting it as a fair argument, and 
one that truly comes within the scope of the 
present question. 

The complaint is the illegality and ab- 
surdity of speaking and writing of the whole 
of the island as England. This rather be- 
longs to the category of conventional phrase- 
ology than formal or official technicadity— a 
custom of convenience rather than the stu- 
died ignoring of Scotland's existence, having 
no possible effect detrimental to the happi- 
ness or welfare of that people, but obviousl/ 
the reverse; for England, being so far the 
superior in wealth, population, power, and 
prestige — her historic glories dating back 
ten centuries — ^has created in the minds of 
the world not only a name, a character, a 
force, but an embodied idea of magnificence 
and wealth far superior to Borne in the 
classic days of yore. Scotland since the 
union has been an integral part of England, 
not in the narrow sense of a geographical dis- 
tinction, but in the broad and unlimited cos- 
mopolite idea. A Scotchman abroad partici- 
pates in all the benefits, and enjoys the privi- 
leges of that citizen character, as much as a 
Yorkshireman. It is impossible to chai^ * 
name stamped as it is on universal society; 
nor is it worth the attempt, to gratify the 
ideal vanity of a section of that community; 
neither would it be just, on the ground that 
Ireland, which is now a portion of Great 
Britain, would have the same cause of caai' 
plaint, with even more pretentious reasons, 
on account of her superior magnitude and 
resources. The English army contains more 
Irish than Scotch soldiers: the revenue of 
the empire is more augmented by Irish dian 
Scotch receipts. The most energetic acdoo 
of legislative enactments for generations 
would be utterly futile to change Uie nations 
name, it is so engrafted upon the aaoals of 
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time and thoagbt. It can be blotted out 
only with the existence of the people. Sup- 
pose the name was confined to that more 
central province of the empire, it would 
lead to endless misnomers and inconveniences. 
It is absnrd and treasonable to prate of the 
separate nationality of Scotland; its exist- 
ence is purely imaginative: for the last 147 
rears, ever since the union, Scotland has had 
no more national existence than Urslen^ Dr 
Wessex, Nationality comes from nation. 
And what is a nation? Not a race of men 
having the same laws, customs, and lan- 
guage (but slightly modified); under the 
same authority ; enjoying the same privileges 
and advantages— or a larger race, to whom 
they are joined by these common bonds. The 
army of farm bailiffs and packmen from the 
nortii who spread themselves over the fertile 
plains of England, are evidently unimpressed 
with the notion of their adopted land's ex- 
cloBive nationality. They say, fair play to 
all the sons of tlus island of liberty. The 
miion brought ^reciprocal advantages to the 
two countries; but in "Douglas's** honest 
opinion, which of the two was the most be- 
nefited? Pause not, friend, with such pal- 
pable proofs to guide you. Did not the 
union enhance the value of Scotch products? 
Bid it not improve the condition of her 
Hrd8,by doubUng the value of their land? 
Did it not bring the laxuries of life more 
^thm the reach of her oatcake-eating free- 



men? Did not the peasantry reap social 
and material fruits by the free intercourse 
with the wealthy and civilized south? Did 
not the opening of the rich colonies and con- 
quests of England beyond the seas, to Scotch 
enterprize and trade, bring wealth to her 
merchants, and the blessings of comparative 
plenty to all? 

We cannot dose this article without re« 
verting to the presumed injustice of England, 
in preventing Scotland from having a fair 
share of representatives in Parliament. We 
would first ask, are the English people fairly 
represented in the legislative body? The 
injustice " Walter^ complains of is not pecu- 
liarly Scotch, but a national one, requiring 
immediate and thorough reform. The whole 
of the boroughs of Scotland, exclusive of 
Glasgow, do not aggregate such a population 
as Manchester and Liverpool, returning but 
four members. The population of London 
nearly equals that of Scotland, with a repre- 
sentation but little above one>fourth of that 
people, while they represent more wealth and 
more intelligence. Is not this injustice to 
England? 

All we have now to say is, that if Scot- 
land has any just complaints, let them be 
stated. At present we are bound, with such 
evidence as we have heard, to give a decisive 
negative to any reasonable shadow of injus- 
tice from England. 

GBA.Y. 



AFFIRMATIVE ARTICLE.— >Iir. 



' I am not wrong-headed enough to wish that 
ue union which has been established so happily 
lor the peace and tranquillity of both countries 

•hotUd be interfered with I can only 

tay.that \fl thought thia AuociaUon amid lead 
to $ueh a miaforiuney I temUd not remain in it 

^*^ other moment I have joined thin 

aovement because I believe in my heart Scotland 
^i» been treated with unfairness and neglect. I 
tieueve this movement will be sttcces^ul, because 
" »« oased on justice, and witt he carried on with 
eamertiMM, but with moderoHon." — Earl of 
iff^^i «< meeting in Edinburgh, November 2, 

T^HB spectacle of a noble body of men 
unitedly offering a dignified but respectful 
J^Jstance to encroachment must attract 
tttention and merit consideration. Their 
resistance is not to be treated with ridicule 
w contempt, to be written down with the 
^^ of nudioe, or extinguished by means of 



misrepresentation. If truth and justice be 
with them they will surmount all opposition, 
and assert their title to be heard. Enthusias- 
tically though calmly moving onward, with 
the uplifted front of conscious right, they 
will boldly urge their plea for justice. Such, 
we take it, is the position of the " National 
Association for the Vindication of Scottish 
Rights." The Scottish people do consider 
themselves aggrieved that their existence as 
a nation is all but ignored, that their lawful 
rights are withheld, and that, by an unjusti- 
fiable and absorbing centralization, they are 
wrongfully excluded from a share in the 
trade and commerce which the Government 
of the united nations creates, especially from 
that arising from their own local administra- 
tion. 

Scotland is by no means a country sr 
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to agitaiion. Qokt, ptodding, persevering 
industry is her forte. Not d^dent in other 
talents, she excels in this, and to it in great 
measnre she owes that sncoess which attends 
her sons in every part of the world. That, 
therefore, which has at length completely 
anmsed her energies mnst not be considered 
as trifling or unimportant. She has long 
remained silent, and it is nnfiiir to charge 
her at once with being captions when she 
oonstitntionally adcs for her interests to 
he protected and her rights restored. It 
may be that mndi of what is pleaded as 
** grievances'* cannot, in the strict sense of 
the words of this question, be called injnetice 
from Englakd; it may be that Scotland 
has been nnjnst to herself, in not watching 
over her own interests and respectfully but 
firmly opposing encroachment; still, at the 
hands <^ the Government of the united 
countries, she is entitled to chum redress of 
her grievances. 

The treaty of union entered into between 
the two countries — as one of equal privileges 
and duties, the union of two equally inde- 
pendent nations — is the basis on which the 
whole matter rests. The question is thus a 
simple one: — Have the terms and stipula- 
tions of that treaty been iaithfuUy fulfilled 
by and to both nations? If it can be shown 
that the rights and privileges secured to 
Scotland therein have been, and still are, 
granted, then may the Scottish lion reason- 
ably be requested to betake himself to his 
former repose; but if, on the other hand, it 
can be shown that these have been unfairly 
encroached on, snrely it is but right that 
reparation shcrald be given. And can this 
point not be amicably and satisfactorily 
arranged? Is it possible that this, of all 
questions, cannot be judged of by its own 
merits, and settled accordingly? Must it be 
that, either from the unrighteous demands 
of one nation, or the selfislmess of the other, 
such a matter as this cannot be adjusted? 
T. U., who is adroitly followed by ** Benja- 
min," would have it that in this demand we 
are actually sounding the notes of hostility, 
and endeavours to frighten us with the 
dread of civil strife. We entertain no such 
alarm. We speak in these pages to as many 
friendly Englishmen as T. U. does, and we 
do not despair of finding them ready to listen 
fairly and dispassionately, or of receiving 
their consent and co-operation, if we can but 



prove the jnstice of our claims. Calm, 
therefore, thy fears, friend T. U., and leave 
thy "sword" still in the armoury; for 

"Thy Toledo trustj, 
For want of fighting shall grow ntsty ." 

The two countries are inseparably connected; 
their interests are too closely amalgamated, 
and the advantages arising to both from the 
union are too apparent for any rupture now 
to take place between them. 

The union of the two countries was a 
" union free and independent, on equal terms, 
with equal duties, equal responsibilities, and 
equal rights."* By Article VI. of the treaty 
it is provided that ** all parts of the United 
Kingdom, from and after the imion, shall 
have the same allowances, encouragements, 
and drawbacks." 

If, then, there be provided for Scotland s 
*' relative equality" in things affecting the 
empire generally, and a supremacy in matters 
of ^* local administration," it is dear, in the 
first place, that her interests should be pro- 
perly guarded. Now it is notorious that she 
is left, in this case, almost totally unprovided 
for. With a population of three millions, an 
increasing commerce, and extensive mann- 
factures ; with peculiar laws and institutions, 
and contributing a revenue of seven millioos 
of pounds sterling annually, her multitn- 
dinous civil and political interests are eo- 
tmsted to the care of a judicial officer whose 
legal and professional duties are otherwise 
too heavy for one man. With a salary not 
liberal enough to induce an advocate of snf- 
ficient merit to renounce his practice at the 
bar, the Lord Advocate is by no means suf- 
ficient as a representative to watch oTer 
Scottish interests. The present Lord Advo- 
cate has asserted that the legislative duties 
connected with public bills alone are u 
much as one man can undertake, and has 
told his constituents that, if he had known 
the trouble it would have given him, he 
would not have undertaken to bring in ^^ 
New Sheriff Courts Bill, crude and unsatis- 
factory as it is. He is often not a menaher 
of the Cabinet, and possesses but litt}^ 
authority in Parliament, from which be ^ 
necessarily frequently absent when matters 
of vital importance to Scotland are debated. 
Scottish deputations, too, travelling to Loo- 
don at great expense, and requiring a^^^ 

• Address of the National Association. 
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and Assutaace, in many cases find tbftt their 
onlj adviser hits jost been called hj his other 
daties to Scotluid. Snrely, then, it most 
be evident to every honest reader that Scot- 
Und has reasonable ground of complaint 
against the manner in which her affairs are 
condacted, and that it is not too mnoh to 
ask that a Secretary of Staie^ contemplated 
bj the treaty of union, and enjoyed for many 
years after that event, be restorod to her. 

Another grievance, equally patent, is the 
nianifest inequality of parliamentary repre- 
sentation. England, with her Parliament in 
her midst, and rejoicing in her officers of 
state, is privileged to return an undue pro- 
portion of members of Parliament over her 
northern neighbour. Even in a just and 
relative distribution England must still pos- 
sess an overwhelming majority. Is it fair, 
then, from the terms and the spirit of the 
onion, and the connexiim of the countries, 
that such a disparity should exist? With 
twenty additional members in the House 
(which seems the minimum to which Scot- 
land is entitled, taking either her popula- 
tion or her revenue returns as the standard), 
and an efficient Secretary of State for the 
coontry, there would be some more reasonable 
hope that Scottish affairs would not be so- 
sadly neglected in St. Stephen's. 

There is also an injury done to Scotland, 
perhaps not less than any of the preceding, 
^d onquestionably the effect of them, in the 
absorbing centralization practised by the en- 
croachments on, and removal of, her local 
administrations to England. Around the 
Parliament and Somerset Houses must duster 
all our public officers. Thither, at great 
expense, must we go, if we have aught of 
sdvice, of asastance, or of remedy to ask; 
and there must we address ourselves to men 
who, removed from us, are ignorant of our 
requirements and careless of our necessities; 
they have no interest in our transactions, no 
spipathy with our schemes, but, armed 
^^ the pomp and dignity of office, they 
often treat our applications, as we think, 
rather cavalierly. So universal is this n»- 
l^ity, extending to the most petty matters 
in eveiy department of our affiiirs, that it is 
&It as infiicting most grievous injury on our 
^e sind commerce. This, too, removes 
tram ScoUand much legitimate wealth that 
^Id otherwise drculate there. She is also 
^ed the benefit of the employment created 



by Government, their trade being exclusively 
retained, and their eontracts fulfilled, in 
England, finmi the building of the ships of 
the navy to the burnishing of the stationeiy 
to our Government offices. We complaia, 
also, that we are neglected in the distribution 
of the bounties of Government. Large smas 
are granted for charitable purposes, for the 
construction of national galleries and mu- 
seums, and for the pnichase and embellish- 
ment of parks and pleasure grounds in 
England, while Scotknd is left to found and 
uphold her own charitable institutions, to 
erect her own galleries and museums, and to 
enjoy herself as ahe best may in the absence 
of these other valuable adjuncts to a orowded 
city. It Lb no part of our mission to begrudge 
or speak against the munificent gifts bestowed 
for the advancement of science and art; but 
in fairness we ask that something be done 
also for Scotland. Many of her sons, emi- 
nent in their various departments, are tempted 
to remove to England, where the honours of 
merit follow their learned pursuits. Let ub 
mention, too, that Scotland, richly blessed as 
she is by nature with mineral wealth, and 
fitted to enrich herself and other countzisB 
from her varied stores, has yet received firam 
Government neither geological museum nor 
professorship. Kor must we onut the want 
of harbours of refuge on our shores. Along 
the whole eastern coast there is not one, 
while it is at once exposed and dangerous, 
and the navigation extensive. On the western 
shores, where trade innumerable wealth-laden 
ships to and from aU parts of the globe, and 
immense numbers of crowded emigrant ves- 
sels, there is only a single mail-packet sta- 
tion. Consider these, with the fact of the 
large revenue returns transmitted to England 
and spent there, and say if Scotland has not 
reasonable ground of complaint, and, having 
complained, is not entitled to redress. 

But, instead of enumeratii^ more griey- 
ances, we b^ to refer our readers to the 
succinct statement issued by tite Association, 
and to the speeches delivered at the enthu- 
siastic meetings held at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and proceed briefly to notice the 
affirmative articles on this questi<m. 

We are willing to thank T. U., and " the 
society with which he is connected,'* for the 
services they may have rendered to learning; 
but we do not profess to understand how one 
living in the midst oi those of his own '- 
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trymen united in this matter should repre- 
sent them as consisting of a " few agitators," 
or seek to attiibate their condnct to the 
baneful effect of party politics. He ought to 
know that in his own city men of all shades 
of politics are engaged in the movement, 
and he need not be told that throughout 
the nation the feeling is all but universal. 
People at a distance might affect to consider 
it as the work of a party, had not such un- 
mistakeable disclaimers been given; but, 
surely, such oft-rebutted misrepresentation 
should not, at least, have weight with a 
citizen of Edinburgh. 

We admit that Scotland has received 
many advantages from the union with Eng- 
land ; yet, while we seek to strengthen this 
union, we aver that these advantages have 
been reciprocal. We admit that many Scotch- 
men find their way to offices under Govern- 
ment, and would ask, why not, if their talents 
or their industry fit them for such positions? 
We are as averse to anything approaching to 
agitation as T. U. is ; but we only ask here 
that an intelligible treaty be honest^ and 
fairly implemented ; and for doing this we 
are not, surely, open to the charge of reckless 
agitation. It is under such assurance as 
that which heads our paper that we take 
part in this matter, which cannot be com- 
pared to the Irish Bepeal agitation. The 
cases are widely different. We neither seek 
a revisal nor a repeal of the union, and only 
claim that the letter and ^irit of the treaty 
be fully and impartially observed. This, we 
hold, would tend to dispel jealousy and 
iBtrengthen the union of the countries. 

Clearing ourselves from the charge of 
reckless agitation, we take special exception 
to the unnecessarily humiliating position in 
which T. U. would place our " auld respectit 
mither" by the nature of his arguments. 
She has neither "merged" her nationality 
nor renounced her title to equality. Holy- 
rood, the last remnant of Caledonia's regal 
pomp, is easily disposed of. No venerable 
associations are indulged; he calmly speaks 
of £29,000 being squandered thereon 
during the nine years prior to 1830, while 
so many thousands were last year voted for 
repairs and embellishments of the palaces, 
parks, and pleasure-grounds in England, 
besdies the princely sums paid for Victoria 
and Battersea Parks. On the subject of a 
Secretary of State we consider his remarks 



as singularly deficient. It is no answer to our 
claim that other members of the Government 
are also overworked. It is not alone on the 
score of humanity that we plead, that the 
Lord Advocate should be so far relieved, bot 
in order that Scottish interests may be better 
attended to by an officer appointed for that 
worh. On the question of representation, 
we cannot see how he should be so much 
afraid of twenty additional members, when 
so many are allowed in England to mere 
fractional divisions of country. We deny 
the inference drawn, and blush for the low 
position assigned to our country, that this 
should only be the means of introducing 
"obstructives". and " incapables." But we 
leave T. U., satisfied that he will have enough 
to do to meet the facts and statistics of 
"Walter," and the judicious arguments of 
" Douglas." 

A very few remarks will suffice to answer 
the article of "Benjamin," who holds the 
same views as ourselves as to the de facto 
and de Jure constitution of the one kingdom 
of " Great Britain," while with his quota- 
tions, both as to their correctness and import, 
we are equally well pleased. But we differ 
from him as to those " contemptibly inade- 
quate" grounds "with which a mischief- 
pregnant agitation has been organized." 
YHMLt do our friends mean by this "reck- 
less," "factious," and "mischief-pregnant 
agitation" so much talked of ? If "agita- 
tion" there be, it is such as they create. 
Unless we make our voice to be heard on 
this subject, it is asserted that we are not in 
earnest — that it is only the whim of a few, 
for which the majority care not. The in- 
sinuation he would throw out, " as thongh 
agitation were the native element of its pro- 
moters," we must be permitted somewhat 
indignantly to repel. He concedes the "rea- 
sonableness" of Scotland being properly re- 
presented, though he destroys its effect by 
the ardour with which he catches at and 
homologates T. U.'s "forcible reason why we 
are better without a Scotch party in the 
House of Commons," and then patronizingly 
tells us that the new Reform BiU, "it cannot 
be doubted, will deal with the df^ficiency in 
Scotland." We hope it will; and, if so, it 
will obviate the necessity for further dis- 
tinctive agitation on this point. Meantiffl^i 
it is well we have got this admission. "^ 
repudiate the base motives assigned for the 
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origin, as well as the implied efifects, of oar 
claims, and cau smile at the sneer at the 
" heads" of the promoters. We see not the 
Teaction " Benjamin" speaks of, and can onljr 
consider it as "looming in the distance" of 
bis own imagination. 

And now, English brother, with thy known 
generous nature and Ioto of justice, what 
think you of this matter? Shall we be con- 
sidered as one family, or treated as the 



children of another parent? It may not b« 
that all our grievances should be at once 
rectified; but, reader, do you not think with 
us that it is, indeed, time that attentioa was 
paid to the constitutional ohums of SootUnd? 
We ask that her conunerce should be fos- 
tered, her interests protected, and encourage- 
ment given to native talent; and we thus 
claim JusTiOB to Sootlasd. 

A Thokag. 



IS SLAVERY UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES JUSTIFIABLE ? 



AFFIRMATIVE ARTICLE.— III. 



It is much easier to declare in favour of 
popular notions than to examine them nar- 
rowly, and afterwards to point out their blind 
folly on the one hand, or to show the great 
principles of truth or justice on which they 
are founded, on the other. It is almost im- 
possible to convince a man against his will ; 
and it is certainly a work of supererogation 
to bring forward real argumentation to prove 
what men are vjiUing to believe, or do already 
believe. These remarks especially apply to 
times of enthusiasm. Logic b too cold and 
jmjielding to please the enthusiast; it is an 
intellectual strait waistcoat, most hated by 
those who most need it If Peter the Hermit 
had argued instead of declaimed, the deeds 
of the Crusaders would never have formed an 
episode in human history; and if Mrs. Stowe 
1^ entered into a philosophic proof of the 
immorality of slavery, instead of writing a 
pathetic account of the sufferings of a per- 
secuted but Jictional negro-saint, her book 
would have found little favour with those 
ephemeral swarms of agitators who are ever 
«»<iy to " lend" their " sweet voices" to those 
who can tickle their fancies — ^who are now 
to be found in every nook of this slave2es« 
country, getting up anti-slavery societies, 
wherein they may play the Pharisee, by 
pretentiously pointing to the American 
planter, and thanking God they are not as 
jjft man. In comfortable conformity with 
""a tendency of human nature to hunt in 
packs, and to prefer oratory to argument^ 
*Qtt a cry to a reajjon, " L'Ouvrier" has un- 



dertaken the office of leader on the negative 
side of the present debate, and has strung 
together a series of poetic quotations, scrip- 
tural allusions, and vapid but high-sounding 
commonplacisms of moral declamation, which 
will, probably, be accepted by all the disciples 
of the Stowe school as sound reasoning. The 
article would, doubtless, produce great effect 
at a meeting of the Ladies' Auxiliary to one 
of those cheap philanthropy societies, so 
admirably and deservedly satirized in Mr. 
Dickens's last novel. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the readers of the Controver- 
sialistj as they pore over its pages in the 
seclusion and quiet of their own peculiar 
nook by the domestic hearth, will strive 
manfully to shake off prejudice, and to lay 
aside mere emotional sympathies. Let it be 
remembered that there are no slaves in the 
wide empire of England, and that, oonse- 
quently, the result of this discussion can- 
not affect the condition of any Uncle Tom or 
Aunt Chloe in existence, but will simply be 
the resolution of a knotty question of social 
morality. Let every reader endeavour to 
approach the subject in the guise of an 
" Impartial Inquirer," and resolve, pro ten^ 
pore, to lay aside all previously-acquired 
notions, and especially all remembrance of 
particular cruelties practised against certun 
slaves. Abuse can never be justified. The 
question before us is the itf e of slaves. We 
are to pass judgment on the moral character 
of Abraham, who kept slaves and treated 
them well; on Moses, who legislated for 
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slavery as an institntion wbich was justifiable 
in his day; and not on fiends of cruelty and 
ayarice like Haley or Legree, who treat their 
human seryants in a manner which ought to 
be promptly and severely punished, even if 
directed against the meanest and most vicious 
of the brute creation. 

It may save a vast amount of virtuous 
indignation, and consequent oratory, on the 
part of the opposition, at once to state that, 
as an Englishman, I detest slavery, and long 
for the time when it shall cease entirely; 
and so I may say of despotism and war. 
These things are in the abstract bad; but I 
maintain that there are circumstances in 
which they become justifiable and necessary ; 
nay, even imperative. Despotism ottght to 
be established, if pure anarchy is the onli/ 
alternative. War occasionally becomes a 
moral duty. Slavery, like the two last- 
menlioned contingencies, is purely a creature 
of circumstances; in them it may find pal- 
liation and justification, and from them it 
may arise as a matter of pure necessity. 
One other subject may be here referred to — 
the character of that world-wide celebrity, 
"Uncle Tom's Cabin." If that work had 
simply been written with a view to touch 
the heart, and insensibly to'lead men to treat 
their slaves well and to cultivate general 
benevolence, there could have been no objec- 
tion to it ; but when an avowed social poli- 
tician takes up her pen to draw a grand 
tableau of " Slavery as it exists," and draws 
the slave-owners as fiends incarnate, the 
abolitionists as angels, and the slaves as the 
very elect of the earth in piety and heroism, 
it becomes the duty of all who love truth for 
truth's sake to protest against the one-sided- 
ness of the work. What must be the efiect 
of Mrs. Stowe's book on the thousands of the* 
slaveholders who have never yet been able 
to find one Uncle Tom among the numerous 
slaves they have possessed? What is the 
proportion of slaves (if there be any — a 
supposition highly complimentary to human 
nature) like Uncle Tom, Eliza, or George, 
when compared with the aggregate of sullen, 
indolent, brutalized beings who will not work, 
save under the direst compulsion? Fiction 
may be efiective in moving the passions, but 
can never convince; for who can value a 
conclusion drawn from imaginary premises, 
feigned and ^ got up" fsr the express purpose 
by a determined advocate? The foregoing 



remarks are made in no spirit of fault-find- 
ing, and are not intended to detract one iota 
from Mrs. Stowe's merit as a writer, or her 
intention as a social economist, bat are aimed 
at her untruthful, because unphilosophic 
attempt to substitute an appeal to the pas- 
sions for an address to the reason, and for 
the purpose of inducing the reader to cast 
aside the fatal bias which he may, probably, 
have received from the perusal of the work 
in question. 

"L'Ouvrier" and his successor, G. F., 
have carefully avoided' giving a definition of 
slavery. Though scarcely honest, the omis- 
sion is politic: the generality of oratorical 
commonplaces cannot harmonize with par- 
ticularity and precision. Besides, it is con- 
venient to have no incumbrances. If (as 
"Benjamin" has ably done) an opponent 
points to forms of slavery to which 
"L'Ouvrier" and his friend cannot object, 
they can now jauntily turn on their beds 
and fiatly deny that the instances come 
within the scope of the subject. 

" Benjamin" has pointedly shown the ab- 
surdity in which " L'Ouvrier" has involved 
himself by denying that " forced labour has 
anything to do vnth the subject." Bnt 
" L'Ouvrier" has not only involved himself; 
he has cruelly contradicted himself; for, in 
another portion of his article, he speaks of 
slavery as being "involuntary servitude!* 
Slavery is " involuntary servitude," but has 
nothing to do with "forced labour!!" I few 
that "L'Ouvrier" has not benefited by those 
admirable papers on " The Art of Reasoning" 
which so much enhanced the value of former 
volumes of the Controversialist, The mis- 
fortune is, that his arguments are of so pliant 
a nature that one can scarcely lay hold oi 
him ; like an eel at the muddy bottom of a 
pool, it is vain to endeavour to catch him; 
we must be content to drive him from shal- 
low to shallow, and to contrast the turbid 
element in which he dwells with the crystal 
stream of truth. 

One of the most useful methods of obtain' 
ing a clear conception of a given subject is 
the practice of what may be termed, perhaps? 
definition by exclusion, — by taking a number 
of correlative terms or subjects, and accn- 
rately determining their relative position and 
meaning. Connected with the topic befoi^ 
us, there are three words which it will be 
of service to xnterdbtinguisfa. StmMb^ 
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slavertfj taid. bondoffe^ are sjnonymes; thej 
express one general idea, bat present it ander 
dliferent phases, and with various modifies^ 
tioos. If, then, we point oat this general 
idea, or social principle, we shall be able at 
once to decide upon ito morality or immo- 
railty, its justice or injustice (since the dif- 
ficulties of moral science arise always in 
j>articular applications only) ; this done, we 
shall then have to decide on the effect of the 
saperadded modifications of the principle in 
each of the three cases. Now the one general 
meanmg of, or idea expressed by, these words, 
is the subjection of personal freedom to the 
will of another. In the case of senritnde, 
this snbjection is only parUaX^ both in nature 
aod dnration, and can only be enforced by 
negative or inditrect means. Thus, my ser^ 
vant most perfonn certain duties, during a 
given time and within certain bounds: he or 
she most entirely ignore their own freedom 
^ body or of will, and follow my directions — 
the dictates of m^ will ; and if they refuse so 
to act and submit^ I may enforce my cUiims 
^odirectly by the aid of my country's laws, 
or negatively by withholding those rewards 
or privileges which I should otherwise be 
compelled to grant. In slavery and bondage, 
on the other hand, the subjection is absokOe, 
^^econyfnilgiondh'ectKDidiposUwe, The 
Utter term (bondage), I believe, merely im- 
plies aggravated slavery— the addition of 
wedless cruelty and wanton oppression. 
Here, then, is the first grand distinction, a 
close attention to which will show the futility 
(u a philosophic question) of most of the 
cairent declamation against slavery.* Bon- 
^e can never be justifiable under any cir- 
Oimstances. This distinction between bon- 
%e and slavery the scriptural student will 
^^°J«nber to be very strongly marked in our 
admirable translation of the Bible. The two 
«*5?*' however, are carefully confounded by 
L'Oavrier" and G. F., who are thereby en- 
vied to make a display, by attacking that 
^hich no one asserts, and which (as has been 
shown) is really excluded by the terms of the 
qiiestion. Had the question for debate been, 

iBvm 1?*^* previously endeavoured to impress 
^r} '••ders that this debate is one on abstract 
tol?° T ' ^t, at the risk of a charge of taa- 
ToT ' ^^ oompelWd to repeat the warning. 
^^ •^»er|/ by painting the horrors of 6o»4- 
Dm«^*t^*^°''*®"y as gross as ttiat of one, who 
fuposclyeonfoimda nttgionmth superstition. 



"An there any modifications of the principle 
of slavery which can in any cases render it 
abominable?" the articles of my opponeotfr 
would have served as a triumphant flourish 
of trumpets in honour of an affirmative reply. 
It has been shown that the principle of 
servitude is the same as that of slavery. Ia 
there, then, any propriety in the relatioa o£ 
superior and inferior, of master and servant? 
Are such relations justifiable under any cir- 
cumstances? It can scarcely be supposed 
tliat any reader of the Controversialist will 
do otherwise than give an affirmative reply. 
" L'Ouvrier" seems to have felt this, and 
therefore tries to throw dust into our eyes by 
the roundabout manner in which he estab- 
lishes the old absurdity, *' All men are equal.'* 
Conscious of the inherent weakness of his 
position, he endeavours to compensate for it 
by a display of the outward apparatus of 
strict syllogism, and (for what earthly object 
it is introduced none but himself can tell) » 
solitary axiom of ** Euclid." The fearfol- 
looking syllogism contains a gross peiiii» 
pruieipU in the first or major premiss, and an 
equally gross error in the minor jMremiss. What 
can be meant by the preposterous assertion 
that *' existences having the same nature 
and origin are naturally equal?" Are all 
the apples grown on the same tree " naturally 
equal?" I presume they all have the same 
" nature and origin!" Let me have the right 
of using these words in admitted acceptations^ 
and I could prove blade to be white. The 
next aasertbn is equally absurd, — "All men 
have the same nature and origin F' If by 
nature " L'Ouvrier" means the possession ii 
two legs and the absence of feathers, his 
assertion may pass. The truth is, the word 
" nature'* hays different meanii^s in the twe 
premises. Here is an absurd argument, pro- 
duced by a similar play on the wwd " sinfiil ;" 
it may serve as an elementary lesson in logio 
for "L'Ouvrier:" — '* Christianity teaches us 
to hate what is sinful. All men are sinfuL 
Therefore Christianity teaches us to hate all 
men." The promises ol the pretended syllo- 
gism being foolish, the conclusion may be 
fairly doubted. Let it be examined. "All 
men are naturally equal 1" Nay, surely not I 
Are the Aztec Lilliputians physical^ equal 
to the gigantic Fatagonians? Is the can^ 
ttibal dandng round his horrible feast morally 
equal to John Howard, or even the gene- 
rality of Englishmen? Are the generalT"^ 
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iervanty we are bold to affirm that the yerb 
' eved' signifies simplj to aervBf and the noun 
' evedj servant. • • . . If ' eved' signifies 
slave, where is the Hebrew word for free 
servant? . . . There is not a word in the 
Hebrew tongne to denote one hnman being 
held as a piece of property by another."* 

In 'the Jewish system of servitude the 
service was voluntary on the part of the 
servant. He sold his services to his master, 
and received the money himself; in tl^ same 
manner as oar English servants do, who 
enter into a contract with their master, to 
serve hun for a certain period, and for a 
certain snm. And how, indeed, conld 
Jewish service be otherwise, as steaUng and 
selling men were forbidden, as i^ell as the 
holding of them after they had been stolen, 
as the following passage wUl show: — "He 
that stealeth a man and selleth him, or if he 
be found in his hands, he shall surely be 
put to death." But how stands the case in 
modern slavery ? The poor negro is stolen 
from the land of his birth, and condemned 
to involuntary servitude. His service is 
not purchased, as in Jewish servitude; but 
he is torn from his home, put on the auction 
block, and sold to the highest bidder. 
And this is done by men who profess to 
take the system of slavery from the Bible I 
Some of our American slaveholders have 
quite an honest horror of the practice of 
man-stealing; but still the middle clause of 
the verse before quoted condemns them : " Or 
if he be found in his hands ... he shall 
surely be put to death." 

In modem slavery, the service of the slave 
is perpetual; in Jewish servitude it was 
limited. The Jewish servant only remained 
with his master until the year of jubilee, 
when he was set at liberty, and might 
Tetum to his native land; but not only 
iocs the modem slave serve his master, he 
may be bequeathed by him to another. X. 
says: — "These native servants or slaves 
became free on the completion of the seventh 
year of their servitude, or were liberated in 
the year of jubilee; but not so the alien 
slaves, these were perpetual bondmen." The 
latter sentence we positively deny. The 
Jewish servants, as above stated, became free 
in the seventh year of their servitude; or, if 
the year of jubilee happened before that 

* United Presbyterian Magazine, August, 1847. 



time they became free, and we assert that in 
this year the alien slaves also became free. 
"Hallow the fiftieth year, and proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land, to all the 
inhabitants thereof; and he sbaU return, 
EVERY MAN unto his family." There is no 
exception here. Liberty was proclaimed to 
ALi^ the inhabitants of the land, both Jews 
and aliens, and every man was to return to 
his family, which they could not do veiy 
well were they still held in bondage. In 
connexion with this part of the subject, X. 
quotes the following passage. "And ye 
shall take them as an inheritance for yonr 
children after you, to inherit them for a 
possession; and they shall be your bond- 
men for ever." At first sight this passage 
seems rather striking, and as if sanctioning 
the holding of the servant in perpetual 
bondage; but it is thus very clearly and 
well explained by the author before quoted. 
" From the word 'bondmen,' nothing can be 
adduced in support of slavery, for it is the 
same word that is uniformly rendered ser- 
vant elsewhere. Nor does the phrase ' for 
ever,' refer to the perpetual bonoage o£ the 
mdividtial servantyhvit to the source from 
which the Hebrews were to continue to 
draw their supply of servants. As if God 
had said, *Ye must not make servants of 
your brethren, for ye are my servants. 
Here is a perpetual source of supply among 
the surrounding heathen nations. Genera- 
tion after generation, and jubilee after 
jubilee, although you must periodically set 
your servants free according to my laws, yoii 
will here find a fresh stock. The source of 
supply was permanent; the service of the 
individual bondman was regulated by specific 
laws, and universal liberty was proclaimed at 
the jubilee." 

The moral precepts and teachings, both 
of the Old and New Testaments, are directly 
opposed to slavery. Universal love «od 
affection among men are required by the 
moral law, " Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself." How can the slaveholder obey 
this law? For assuredly to take his fellow- 
man and place him to bondage, and deny 
him the blessing of liberty, cannot be loving 
his neighbour as himself. And also the 
golden rule, quoted by G. F., " Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so to them," stands in direct opposi- 
tion to the "peculiar institution,^ 
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The fearful plagnes with which God 
afflicted Egypt, are at once a proof of his 
dime displeasure and disapproval of slavery. 
Daring the reign of that Pharoah who 
advanced Joseph, the Israelites were con- 
tented and happy in the land. But we are 
told that "another king arose who knew not 
Joseph," and who reduced the Israelites to 
slayery. "Their cry came up to God by 
reason of the bondage, and God heard their 
groanings," and he commanded Pharoah to 
emancipate them. On his refusal, God sent 
grievous plagues upon him, and finally 
destroyed him with all his host in the Bed 
Sea. This is a standing monument which 
shall always bear witness that slavery is an 
accnrsed thing that God hates. 



"Benjamin'* asks, '^Whence comes the 
doctrine, that all should be equal and free?" 
We answer, from the Bible 1 The decUrations 
that " God hath made of one blood aU nations 
of men," and " God is no respecter of per- 
sons," plainly show that all men are equal 
and free, and that one has no right to submit 
another to involuntary bondage. 

And now, reader, we have shown you that 
there is no such system as slavery sanc- 
tioned in the Bible; that it is opposed to 
the moral precepts of the word of God, and 
that it is viewed by God himself with dis- 
pleasure. We think that we have establish- 
ed the fact that slavery is morally wrong, 
and therefore unjustifiable. 

Onward. 
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QU£8TI0NS REaniRING ANSWERS. 

203. 1 shall feel indebted to the writer of the 
article in favour of Shakspere in last September's 
Controveraialistf or to any correspondent who 
will inform me who is the author of those exqtii- 
sitely beautUiil lines commencing — 

" Oh ! I seem to stand 
Trembling, where foot of mortal ne'er hath been/' 

ftnd qnoted.p. 335-6, Vol. IV. The context appears 
to intimate that Milton was the author; but I 
believe that is not the fact ; nor, indeed, the in- 
tention of " Excelsior."— B. S. 

20i Milton says, in his preface to " Samson 
Atonistes," tbatthe following rerse (1 Cor.xv.33), 
" £vil communications corrupt good manners," is 
irotn the writings of Euripides. In the Britith 
Cmrovenialut, Vol. III., No. 27. p. 247, it is 
?aid that it is from Menander's. Which of these 
"correct?— Textob. 

205. Could any of your readers, in the "In- 
iiairers" column, give me any particulars regard- 
1^ Samuel Warren and his works. I would be 
obliged if you yourselves could give me any in- 
*^™ja»»on regarding his place of birth. &c.— J. C. 
. *^- Can any of your readers oblige by answer* 
log the following questions, through the medium 
Of your valuable periodical:— What are the best 
•na most modem publications on the steam- 
^jnne, practical mechanics, and mechanical and 
mil engineering ? and. Which is the best (monthly 
orqaarterly) periodical on the above subject8,and 
on^dem machinery ?-J. T. 
•K ij ^***' ■°'* **'• lamp— gas, candle, or oil— 
"Qowd a student use, when studying, which would 
Mleast hurtful to the eyes ? My eyes (and some- 
™>M my head) feel sore and weak after study. Is 
were any means of remedying this disagreeable 
leeung by medicine, &c. ? Perhaps some of your 

Sw^S^^"*^** will kindly inform me.-J. W. B. 

***• How is it that the moon appears larger 



when rising and setting than when it is at the 
meridian.— Textok. 

209. Your readiness to reply to the Inquiries of 
your correspondents has induced me to send ^ou 
the following, in the hope that you will give it a 
place in the next number of the Controversialist, 
m order to have an explanation Arom some of your 
readers :— 

1. Illustrate by examples from the predioable, 
** Vegetable," the meaning of the terms, species, 
genus, difference, property, and accident. 

2. Draw out a " tree of division" from the sum' 
tnutn genus f " body."— J. C. 



ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

177. Greek Syntax.— In reply to J. B. M'C.'a 
question, I venture, in the protracted silence of 
all other correspondents, to offer the following 
suggestions : — 

1 . The particle tiev is not seldom used in puttlnpr 
a question, as implying that the querist expecta 
to be answered in a oertaiu manner, though he 
speaks with some degree of doubt I think the 
phrase adduced might bo orttUy translated bv a 

good elocutionist as an assertion, " Tou are well?" 
is intonation conveying an interrogative force to 
the hearer— a feeling that the speaker has a slight 
doubt of the truth of his assertion, and wishes to 
have it fully dispelled. It is, however, difficult 
to form an opinion in ttie absence of the context, 
and I am unable at the moment to call to mind 
appropriate examples of my positions. 

2. This second question,! think, is answered by 
the following quotation Aram Bloom field's trans- 
lation of Matthise's Greek Grammar (4th edition, 
vol. ii., p. 768) :—** Frequently the ooixjunotive 
mood is used, although the preceding verb be in 
the past time, viz., when the verb, which depends 
upon the conjunction, shows an action which i^ 
continued to the present time, e. g., * Iliad,' e' ^ ' 
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(vMe), beoaiiM, at the time at which Minerva is 
shaking, fiyvtAoKeiv is a cons«quenoe stiU con- 
tinidng of the past action, inpatptiv dx^vif. I 
imagiae the apostle wished to co&Tey not only the 
idea that the iadindoab of whom be was speaking 
had sought to obtain a better resurrection (that 
is, a resurrection to a better and happier state of 



bekig), but also thatther had actnally obiained a 
seeoatfthatsttoh shoaU 



I be Uiereevlt; he wished 



to show that there was no uncertainty in the 
result It is remarked, however, by Matthis, 
tibi^ many passages occor la whioh ue ndes of 
oonsaqoance of Oe moods are ool obaerwtd;" and 
though I think that tiie foregoing quotation and 
remarks explain the passage in queation, I wish 
simply to offer them as t&e suggestioas of one 
whose knowledge ef GnA is by nomeanaeiilicaL 
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GBAMMAB CLASS. 

MODEL EXEBGISE No. XI. 

I.— VERBS. 



Active Transitive. 


Active Intransitive. ^ 


Neuter. 


Passive. 


Ban 


(1) 


ran (2) 


was 


was overtaken 


Took 




was running 


is 


was run 


Buled 




rules 


are 


were ruled 


Bule 




return 


ring 


were rung 


WiUruin 




do pait 


was 


was given 


Has ruined 




to write 


being 


was hailed 


Have returned 




learn (2) 


is 


had been returned 


Parted 




land (2) 


to be 


are made 


Learn 


^^1 
(1) 


can talk 


assented 


are being erected 


Land 


speak 


to be 


were paid 


To insinuate 




was returning* 


is rotting 




Say 




heard 






Could see 




rot 






To suppose 










Made 










Brought 










Had reached 










Have taken 











II. 

You can come to-morrow. Tour brother «>«« 
here yesterday. Do come if you can. 1 had 
your money. The man had heard of the catas- 
^phe before I could reach him. I am goiug 
into the country at Christmas. JHd you see the 
procession? I did, Yovuniffht have seen it if 
you had ehoaen. Joseph mu»t call at the office 
to-morrow, as he may be wanted. Thou art 
learned, but I am illiterate. 

1. Underline the acyeotives governing infini- 
tives, and doubly underline the infinitives. 

That paper is too good to be used for such a 
pnipose. Many boya tlunk themselves too old ti> 
attend Sunday sehool. Charles is old enough to 
go to work to earn his own living. Your coat is 
not neat enough finr you to wear on Sundays. 
The master is too severe to be loved. Bichard is 
toofondoftriflingtosttoeecdinlearoing. He is 
said to be very learned; too learned to retain hia 
present position. It ia deli^ehtful to please him. 

2. Make six sentances iUnstrating Bale 3. 

3. Corceet the following sentences : — 

Jeaas went up into an exeeeding high moon- 
tain. The people are miserable poor. The men 
befaanred nohte. He acts aaree^Ie to his profes- 
sion. James waa extrsmdy prodigal, therefore 
hip i«t>perty is now near exhausted. The clergy- 
man speaka fluent, ^oufl^ ho does not read 



exactly correct Sarah has come, agreeable to 
promise. The Turks have not acted independent 
of England and Prance. The teacher reads pro- 
perly, writes neat, and composes correct Be 
uonduoted hiznself suitable to tilie occasion. 

Junior Division. 
Perform Exercise No. XIT., whielt will be 
found in the May number for 1868, page 190. 

Senior Division, 

Bulbs. 

1. Adjectives sometimes govern the infimtive 
mood. 

2. When oppasiHon is signified by a oompcra* 
tive actjective, it remiires th etn after it ; when du* 

1 tinction is indicated, o/n n ece s sary . 

3. Double jBomparatives and supetiatives v» 
improper. 

4. Adjectives should not be used as adveAi) 
nor adverbs as ai^eetives. 



mathbmatical class, 
questions pob solution.— xih. 

{a) 26. Find the greatest common measure of 
72;960,413aBde48. 

(a) 27. Show thai if the namerator and deno- 
minator of a fraction be multiplied or divided by 
the same number, its value is not alleied. 
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(a) 28. What is the valae of { of f of a pound 
sterling ? 

a) 29. From 4 of A take | of f. 

b) 30. What is the square root or49>+64* ? 

b) 31. Standing at a distance of 50 yards fW>m 
a tower, with my eye 5 feet above the ground, I 
found the angle of altitude to he 39^. What is 
the height of the tower ? 

{b) 32. a;+y— 2si4,:r— y-t-xslt^y+s— «=W. 
What are the vmlnea aixt y, and r ? 

(c) 33. Divide 90 into three sai^ parts thai the 
square of the first ahaU equal tha som ef tba other 
two, aad the aqoare of the seeond tiia sum of the 
first and Hmtl, plua 33. 

(e) 34. Bequired the ipoeifie gntvity of abody 
that weighs 40 lbs. isi air, and aft Iba. in water. 

(c]i35. 6ifeB,x«-10«>-Mjr+l«0=:&,tofind 
the four Talnee of «. 

[e) 38. In the ocatre of a gentleman's lawn is 
an ellipse, whose aiEca are rcapeetiyely 60aad 4ft 
feet. What ia the area d a gravel walk of 6 feet 
wide wfaidk sazrottnds it t 



I/OGIC CLASS. 

Jtm«»r.— Exercise XIII., vide May Number, 
1851.— What are the opinions held regarding 
Aristotle's **Organon T" What claims did Aristotle 
pot forth ? What were ttie prominent character- 
istics of the Greeks ? Give an outline of Aristotle's 
"Organon.- What are the categories? What 
sciences are evolved from them? What distinc- 
tions of terms are mentioned ? Define and illus- 
trate Extension and Comprehension. What is 
Quantity? Quality? Subaltemation? Oppo- 
sition T Conversion ? 

Proveetior. — ^Exercisa XII.,yoL II., february 
Number, 1862. 



BHETOBIC CLASS. 

JuMor C]aes.>-(See ** Bhetario," No. lY., p. 
lS3,&e.,VoL III.V-DefiBethe various classes of 
vords which exist in every langaage. Give six 
ciimples of eaeh. Wcile e«t six sentences in 
whidk the various parte of speech are nnonbcxed, 
as in the ezan^^ at page laa. 

Pnwetwr CIiMS.--(See •* Bhetorie," No. V., p. 
W*»)— Write six sentences in whicb the subject is 
'wpwetively a proper, real, ideal, collective, verbal, 
VBd abstract noun , these nouns being underlined, 
mx in which a noun and its pronoun are used, 
we fermer having one line drawn under it, the 
"*^ two. Six in which a relative and its ante- 
^eat are used, the former having the figure 3 
*nttien above it, the latter 1. 

Quote a verse of poetry in which each of the 
^^ of speech is employed, and number the parts 
Of speech, as in p. 1S6, and undeiiine the sulgecta. 



PHONETIC SHOET-HAND CLASS. 
Tbibd Lsesoir. 

\ ^^ ^'^ ^^ *^^ introdnctibn to liiis lesson, 
*«» the "ExplanaUoBS of Terms," on page 23 
ofthe« Manual." 

S. Study the remarics on the " Short Vowels" 
<>» pages 31 and 33 of the « Manual," then turn to 



page 16 of the " Instructor;" read Exercise 9, and 
carefhlly transcribe the words into Long-hand. 

3. Write phoBosraphically in your " Copybook" 
the following words, which illustrate the long and 
short vowels : — peep, pip ; deep, dip ; leap, lip ; 
bale, bell ; bate, bet ; laid, led ; bath, bat ; laugh, 
hit ; chaunt, diat ; paul, poll ; naught, not ; 
wrote, rot; boat, hot; note, nut; bode, b«Hl ; 
pool, pull ; fool, foil; loom, look. 

4. Write in Phonaer^y the 10th Exercisa 
from the " Instructor. 

5. Study the remarka on the " Dipthongs" on 
page 32 of the "Manual;" and read, and after- 
wiuds copy several times, Exercise 11 in tha 
" Instructor." 

6. Study the remarks on the " Double Letters 
of tha W and T Series," on the 32nd and 33rd 
pages of the " Manual," and afterwards copy the 
exercise illustrative of them, which is found on 
the 16th page of the ** Instructor." 

7. Send us for oonection a eepf of the 10th 
ExerciM in the " Instructor," written in Pho- 
nography, and a list of all the Double Vowels. 

8. S^tween the 18th instant and the 1st proximo 
carefhUy go over again the preceding lesson, and 
by repeated practice become fkmihar with the 
sounds of aU the vowels as well as their signs. 

For the encouragement of our studmts we may 
observe, that when they have performed thb les. 
son, they will have passed through the mostdifll- 
cult part of ^e system. 



GEOGBAPHICAL CLASS. 
ExB&cifls No. II. 

1. How long is the earth turning round ? 

2. What is £e line on which it appears to turn ? 

3. What an the extremities of that line? 

4. What is the equator ? 

6. How many ciurdinal points are there? 

0. Name them, and say why they are called 
eardmal. 

7. How may you find the north, south, east, 
west? 

8. How are they generally placed on a map ? 

9. What is that point in the heavens which is 
directly over our head ? Thatpoiut directly under 
our feet? 

10. What is latitude? Where is it reckoned 
(h>m? 

11. How many kinds are there ? 

12. What is the greatest latitude a place can 
have? 

13. What are the mariu used for degrees, mi- 
nutes, seconds ? 

14. What is longitude ? How many kinds are 
there? 

15. Do all nations reckon from the same place ? 

16. Where do we reckon fh)m ? 

17. What is the greatest longitude a place can 
have? 

18. What is a parallel of latitude ? Why is it 
so called ? 

19. What are the parallels at S9* 28' north and 
south of the equator called? 

20. What is the northern tropic? The southern ? 

21. What are the parallels m latitude 66* dS' 
called? 

22. What is the northern one ? The southern ? 
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ADDBESS BY SIB EDWABD BULWEB LYTTON. 



Edinburgh Utiivenity. — On Wednesday even- 
ing, January 18th, Sir £. B. Lytton, who was 
last year elected Honorary President of the asso- 
ciated societies of Edinburgh University, delivered 
an inaugural address on the occasion of his 
being inducted into that office, in the Queen- 
street Hall. He was accompanied to the plat- 
form by the Lord Advocate, who, it had been 
arranged, shoidd take the chair. Lord Kintore, 
Lord Robertson, Lord Curriehill, Lord Deas, the 
Dean of the Facul^ of Advocates, Sir Archibald 
Alison, Bart, Mr. Stirlmg, of Keir, Mr. Cowan, 
M.P., Bev. Dr. Guthrie," Dr. Schmitz, Rev. Dr. 
Grant, Captain Blackwood, Mr. Robert Chambers, 
Professors Gregory, Swinton, More, MeAzies, 
Aytoun, Simpson, Syme, Pillans, Balfour, 
Bennet, Macdougal, Biackie, and Kelland ; the 
Bev. Dr. Alexander, Dr. Robert Lee, and Bishop 
Terrot were present. The Lord Advocate intro- 
duced Sir Edward. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 
was greeted with prolonged applause, and after 
acknowledging the kindness with which he was 
received, and referring to his early interest in 
Scotland and Scottish writers, he went to say — 
Gentlemen, when I turn to what the analogous 
custom of other universities renders my duty 
upon this occasion, and offer some suggestions 
that may serve as hints in your various studies, 
I feel literally overshadowed by the awe of the 
great names, all your own, which rise high 
around me in every department of human pro- 
gress. It is not only the illustrious dead before 
whom I have to bow — your wonted fires do not 
live only in their ashes. The men of to-day are 
worthy the men of yesterday. A thousand rays 
of intellectual light are gathered and fused 
together in the various learning of your dis- 
tinguished Principal. The chivalry of our glorious 
annals finds its new Tyrteeus in the vigorous 
rushing verse of Professor Aytoun. Your medical 
schools in all their branches — pathology, medical 
jurisprudence, surgery, anatomy, cnemistry — 
advance more and more to fresh honours under 
the presiding nsmes of Simpson, Alison, Christi- 
son, Goodsir, Trail, Syme, and Gregoir. The 
general cause of education itself is identified 
with the wide repute of Professor Pillans. Nature 
has added the name of Forbes to the list of those 
who not only examined her laws, but discovered 
her secrets ; whUe the comprehensive science of 
Sir William Hamilton still corrects and extends 
the sublime chart that defines the immaterial 
universe of ideas. And how can I forget the 
name of one man, whose character and whose 
works must have produced the most healthful 
influence over the youth of ScoUand, combining, 
as they do, in the rarest union, all that is tender 
and fanciful with all that is hardy and masculine 
— the exquisite poet, the vigourous critic, the 
eloquent dbcourser, the joyous comrade, the 
minstrel of the Isle of Palms, the Christopher 
North of Maga! Howl wish that the plaudits 
with which you receive this inadequate reference 
to one so loved and honoured might be carried 
to his ear, and assure him that, like those statues 



of the great Roman fathers in the well-known 
passage of Tacitus, " If he be absent from the 
procession, he is still more remembered by the 
assembly." And since I see around me many 
who, though not connected with your college, 
are yet interested in the learned fame of your 
capital, permit me, on this neutral ground, to 
suspend all differences of party, and do homage 
to Uie great orator and author, whose luminoas 
eenius, whose scholastic attainments, whose in- 
dependence of spirit, whose integrity of life, so 
worthily represent not only the capital, but the 
character of the people who daim their country- 
men by descent in Macaulay. When I think of 
those names, and of many more which I might 
cite, if time would allow me to make the catalogue 
of your living title-deeds to fame, I might well 
shrink from the task before me; but as every 
man assists to a general illumination by placing 
a single lijght at his own casement, so, perhaps, 
my individual experience may contribute its 
humble ray to the atmosphere which genius and 
learning have kindled into splendour. The 
honourable baronet then made some remarks 
upon those fundamental requisites which, no 
matter what be our peculiar studies, are essential 
to excellence in all of them— the two main ele- 
ments of wisdom, to observe and to inquire. 
Dr. Arnold, the famous Rugby schoolmaster, said 
the difference between one boy and another was 
not so much in talent as in energy. It is with 
boys as with men ; and perseverance is energy 
made habitual. But I forget that I am talkins 
to Scotchmen; no need to preach enei^ and 
perseverance to them. These are their national 
characteristics. Is there a soil upon eatth from 
which the Scotchman cannot wring some harvest 
for fortune, or one field of honourable contest on 
which he has not left some trophy of fenown ? 
He then referred to the objects and utilities of 
reading, recommending the perusal of books mfb 
a definite and earnest purpose. Breferring to 
moral philosophy, he said, I need not remind 
those who boast the great name of Chalmers, 
or who heard the lectures of your Princ^ 
two years ago, that moral philosophy is the 
handmaid of divinity. She is also the sister 
of jurisprudence, and the presiding genius of 
that art in which you are so famous, and which, 
in order to heal the body, must often prescribe 
alteratives to the mind, more especially io 
these days, when half our diseases come from 
the neglect of the body in the overwork of the 
brain. And in order to prove my sense of the 
connexion between moral and metaphysictd phi- 
losophy and practical pathology, and to pay a 
joint compliment to the two sciences for which 
your college is so pre-eminent, I here, as a 
personal favour to myself, crave permission of 
the heads and authorities of the university to offer 
the prize of a gold medal, for the current year, 
for tiie best essay by any student on some special 
subject implying the connexion I speak of, which 
may be selected, in concert with the various pro- 
lessors of your medical schools and the professors 
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of metaphysics and moral philosophy. He then 
proceeded to impress on his hearers the import- 
ance of classical studies. He concluded thus : — 
I see an eventftil and stirring age expand before 
the rising generation. In that grand contest 
l>etween new ideas and extinct forms, which may 
be still more keenly urged before Uiis century 
expires, whatever your differences of political 
opinion, I adjure you to hold fast the vital prin- 
ciple of civilization. What is that principled It 
is the union of liberty with order. The art to 
preserve this union has often baffled the wisest 
statesmen in stormy times ; but the task becomes 
easy at once if the people whom they seek to 
guide will but carry mto public affairs the same 
pradent consideration which commands pros- 
perity in private business. You have already 
derived fVom your ancestors an immense capitid 
orpolidoal freedom; increase it if you will, but 
by solid investments, not by hazardous specula- 
tions. Tou will hear much of the necessity of 
progress, and truly, for where progress ends 
decline invariably begins ; but remember that 
the healthful progress of society is like the 
natural life of man, it consists 'in the gradual 
and harmonious development of all its consti- 
tutional powers, all its component parts, and you 
introduce weakness and disease into the whole 
system, whether you attempt to stint or to force 
the growth. The old homely rule you prescribe 
to the individual is applicable to a state— Keep 
the limbs warm by exercise, and the head cool 
by temperance. I leave you to your own bold 
research; you cannot be much misled if you 
remember the maxim, to observe with vigilance 
and inquire with conscientious care. Nor is it 
necessary that I should admonish the youth of 
religious Scotland that the most daring specula- 
tion as to nature may be accompanied with the 
hamblest faith in those sublime doctrines that 
open heaven alike to the wisest philosopher and 
the simplest peasant. 1 do not presume to arro- 
gate the office of the preacher, but believe me, as 
a man of books, and a man of the world, that you 
inherit a religion which, in its most fhmiliar 
form, in the lowly prayer that you learned from 
yonr mother's lips, will save you from the temp- 
tations to which life is exposed more surely than 
all which the pride of philosophy can teach. 
Xor can I believe that the man will ever go very 
tar or very obstinately wrong who, by the mere 
babit of thanksgiving and prayer, will be forced 
to examine his conscience even but once a day^, 
and remember that the eye of the Almighty is 
npon him. One word Airther. Nothing, to my 
mind, presen'es a brave people, true and firm to 
itsheredituy virtues, more than a devout, though 
Hberal spirit of nationality. And it is not because 
Scotland is united with England that the Scotch- 
man should forget the glories of his annals, the 



tombs of his ancestors, or relax one jot of his 
love for his native soil. I say this not to flatter 
you— I say it not for Scotland alone I say it 
for the sake of the empire. For sure I am, that 
if ever the step of the invader lands upon these 
kindred shores, there, wherever the national 
spirit is the most strongly felt— there, where the 
local affections most animate the heart— there 
will our defenders be the bravest. It would ill 
become me to enter into special grounds of debate 
now at issue. But permit me to remind you 
that, while pressing with your accustomed spirit 
for whatever you may deem to be equal rights, 
you would be untrue to your own fame if you 
did not feel that the true miyesty of Scotland 
needs neither the pomp of courts nor the blazonry 
of heralds. What though Holyrood be desol ate ? 
What though no king holds revel in its halls f 
The empire of Scothind has but extended itt 
range, and, blended with England imder the 
daughter of your ancient kings, peoples the 
Australian wilds that lay beyond the chart of 
Coliunbus, and rules over the Indian realm that 
eluded the grasp of Alexander. That empire 
does not suffice for ^ou— it ma^ decay, it may 
perish — more grand is the domain you have won 
over human thought, and identified with the 
eternal progress of intellect and freedom. From 
the charter of that domain, no ceremonial can 
displace the impression of your zeal. In the van 
of that progress no blazon can flaunt before that 
old lion of Scotland (pointing to the flag sus- 
pended opposite). This is the empire that you 
will adorn in peace ; this is the empire that, if 
need be, you will defend in war. It is not here 
that I would provoke one difference in politic«d 
opinion ; but surely you, the sons of Scotland, 
who hold both tame and power upon the same 
tenure as that which secures civilization from 
lawless force, surely you are not the men who 
could contemplate with folded arms the return of 
the dark ages, and auietly render up the haven 
that commands Asia on the one side, and 
threatens Europe on the other, to the barbaric 
ambition of some Alaric of the north. But, 
whether in reluctant war or happier peace, I can 
but bid you be mindfiil of your fktiiers ; learn 
from them how duties fulfilled in the world 
become honours after death ; and in your various 
callings continue to maintain for Sootiand her 
sublime alliance with every power of mind tiiat 
can defend or instruct, soothe or exalt humanity. 
Sir Edward resumed his seat amid loud and 
continued applause. Lord Robertson proposed 
a vote of thanks to Sir Edward for the *' unrivalled 
harangue" which he had just concluded. The 
motion was received with every demonstration 
of enthusiasm. Sir E. B. Lytton returned 
thanks, and the meeting then separated. 



tiUxnim. 



LITERAEY INTELLIGENCE. 



"With regard to the profit on works published 
at a low price, but with a large sale, the follow- 
in;? facts are adduced :— 

An American writer, Miss Warner, h&s written 



a book which must have frequently met the eyes 
of many of our readers. It is called *' Queecby." 
Messrs. Nisbet, of Berne rs-street, published this 
book at 12s. Messrs. Boutiedge proposet* 
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Hesars. Hisbet the publieation of a cheap edition 
of this ▼oiame, and undertook to allow a hand- 
some royalty upon ererr copy sold. «*Queechy " 
was accordingly issued from I'arrin^on-etreet 
for 2s. and ia the course of a comparatively short 
time no less a sum than JtTDO was paid over to 
Heesrs. Nisbct by Messrs. Boutledge by way of 
copyright. 62,000 copies of •*Queechy" at 2s. 
have been sold, according to Messrs. Routledge's 
statement Mr. Colbnm, when in business, pub- 
liabed "The Romance of War,- in four volumes, 
at J63. 2s. He could' not get rid of one edition. 
The author sold the copyright to Messrs. Bout- 
ledge, and 22,000 copies of the work have since 
Ibund their way into the world at 2s. each, leav- 
jQg a good margin of profit for the publisher. 
** Give a man a tasie for reading and the means 
of emoying it," and you rescue him firom the worst 
enemies with which his native has to combat. 
How shall you give these blessings, if publica- 
tions are maintained at so high a price that those 
who n^d information most are alone unable to 
pcocure them ? If men are to be good citizens, 
moral and reUgious men, they cannot^ in these 
days, be left a prey to ignoraaee. Thanks to the 
cheap publishers, intellectual darkness must gra- 
doally be (tispersed, and the li^^t of reason 
eventually illuminate many a place of gloom. 

A Conference was held last month at the resi- 
dence of the Clievalier Bunsen, on the subject of 
a universal alphabet. The chevalier stated the 
ohiect of the Conference, which was to consult as 
tottie practicabili^ of adopting a uniform system 
4^ expressing foreign alphabets by Boman cha^ 

It is our painful duty to announce the death of 
the eelebrated Silvio Pellico, which took place a 
fow days ago at Turin. This eminent writer was 
bom at Saluce, in Piedmont, in 1789. His 
"Fianeesca de Bimim,** and his "Prisons/' 
have made his poetieal and literary genius and 
"his sufferings known to every country of Europe 

few modem authors, indeed, have been more 

translated or more admired. 

The unknown author of " Fleta," has recorded 
by its title that that learned law-book was written 
in the Fleet Prison. A prison formed also the 
study of Buchanan and of Grotiua ; also of 
Bcethins, whose "Consolation'' seemed as con- 
genial to its birth-plaoe as Bodd's "Prison 



Thoughts." From a prison also issued some 
works by Sir Walter Raleigfa, Lydiat, Sdden, and 
Sir W. Davenant; and it was from a prison that 
Cervantes wrote "Don Quixote," that Voltaire 
wrote his " Henriade," De Foe " Bobinson. Cm. 
soe,'* and Bun^an« his " Pilgrim's Progress." 

Some statistics have been published of the sale 
of books in America. Of the octavo edition of the 
" Modem British Essayists," there have been sold 
in five years not less than 80,000 vduntes ; of 
" Macaulay's Miscellanies,'* 60,000 volumes.; of 
Miss AguUar's writings the sale in two years had 
been 100,000 volumes. Of Alexander Smith's 
(the Glasgow Poet's)poems 10,000 had been sold 
m a few months. The sale of Mr. Thackeray's 
works in America is said to have qoadrupled that 
in England ; and that the works of Mr. Dickens 
counts almost by millions of volumes. Of 
"Bleak House" in ail its various forma— in 
newapi^ers, magazines, and vcdumes — the sale 
has already amounted to several hundred thou- 
sand copies. 

There have been several works of importance 
published in Germany, of wliich the foUowii^ 
deserve especial mention; viz.. Dr. H. Bitter's 
"History of Philosophy ," VoLXII. The chief 
authors treated of in its pages are. Van Helmont, 
Leibnitz, Collier, Berkeley, Hume, CondiHae, 
Helvetins, Holbach, Wolff, Beid, Burke. 

Hemsterhim's Montesquieu and Boussean. 
This volume completes the life work of the au- 
thor, on which he has expended, we believe, 
upwards of twenty years of bard study. 

Erdman's " Attempt at a Sdentifio Exhibition 
of the History of Modem Philosophy," Vol. IIL, 
p. 2, contains a learned and judicious sketch of 
"the development of German Speculation nnce 
the days of Kant." 

Binck's " Beligion of the HeUenes," VoL II. 

Dr. L. Noaok^s " Freethinkers in Beligion " 
contains an account and criticism of Eaglisb 
deists. 

Dr. Spiegel, professor of Oriental Languages^ 
the University of Erlangen is preparing an e<fi- 
tion of the Zend-Avesta, with commentary. 

" Bational Psychology," 1849 ; and, "A System 
of Moral Sdenee, 1853 ;" two works by L. P 
Hickok, D.D., one of the most philosophic wri- 
ters of America, deserve the attention of aU 
students of metaphysioa. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



Which was First f A Bru^f History of the Great 
Eag Controversy ; or. Science in Sport made 
Christian Evidence in Earnest. By Anti* 
Sceptic. London: Arthur Hall, Virtue and Co. 
Price 6d. 

It appears that the idea of this tractate ooeaired 
to the author while he was preparing a ** Sober 
Treatise on the Evidences of Natural and Bevealed 
Beligion '—probably in competition for tire Burnet 
Prize. He introduces his story by a proem, 
printed in black letter, in which he represents 
Ignoramus as inquiring of two scribes— 



" Whether was first, fhe egg or the hen? 
Tell me, I pray you, ye learned men." 
From this as his starting point, the writer com- 
mences a comic history of the discussion of one of 
the greatest subjects that ever engaged the atten- 
tion of man— the creation and primeval condition 
of the world. In the prosecution of this task he 
shows great fiamiUarity witii history, whUe he dis- 
plays a lively imagination and much ready w* 
He, doubtiess, will raise a smile on many a oouo- 
tenance; but we question if he will convey coo* 
victiou to a single mind. 



BT THE AUTHOR OF " THB ART OF RBASONnra," " BHSTORIO,*' &C. 

ht the immediately preceding paper we endeavoured, briefly, to explain the process of 
derelopment through which Beligion passed before it became fitted to excite philosophic 
thought; and we then promised to show our readers that a similar transitionary epoch 
arose in Legislation; and that that also resulted in the eventuation of reflective specula- 
tion, f. e., Philosophy: this liability we now proceed to discharge. 

Human life is threefoldly conditionated. 1st. Existence is not an accident. A divine 
intention presided over its initiation, and still conserves and regulates its continuance. 
That purpose is the ultimate rule and measure of duty, and gives the law of human hap- 
piness; that hems in and limits human life and all its acts, feelings, thoughts, and quali- 
ties; thai determines the relation between man and his Creator, and conditionates life by 
the requirements and ordinances of Beligion. 2nd. Existence is an endowment to which 
certain duties are annexed and certain responsibilities attached. As every human being 
most perform these duties to a certain extent, and is unjustifiable in exact proportion to his 
neglect of them, it seems apparent that the duties and responsibilities of each one must 
drcumscribe and limit the actions of each other. The correlation of duties and rights, 
responsibilities and privileges, determines the relations between man and man, and con- 
ditionates life by the maxims and enactments of Legislation, drd. Existence is contingent 
npon the operations, connexions, successions, qualities, &c., of those material things among 
which it is passed, and the knowledge which is attained and attainable regarding them. 
To the laws and regulations under which the universe exists man must submit and adapt 
himself, or else he must by some means constrain these laws to work his ends and pur- 
poses. Antagonism or hostility to these laws produces physical evil; obedience, physical 
wellbeing and happiness. This co-linking of man and nature conditionates life by Physical 
Law. 

Heflective Specfdation on any one or all of these conditionating circumstances which 
encircle humanity and limit its activities and ambitions constitutes Philosophy — the inten- 
tional forth-sending of the thinking nature of man to discover rationally, amid the varied 
fonns of aggregated facts, the unitive realities of truth. This is the period at which men, 
stirred by the deep necessities of thought, set the problem of Life before them, and, yearn- 
ing for its solution, camiot rest satisfied with the knowledge derived from the outward 
phenomena of creation, but seek to find therein a sublatent unity of truths, i. e., to reduce 
all things to the region of pure ideas, and then trace their connexion and unity — to 
elaborate a science of realities in opposition to that of mere appearances — to know things 
^ they are rather than as they seem — to gain wisdom in contradistinction to hnowUdge. 

Let Law in its most extensive signification be defined, in the words of Montesquieu, to 
mean ^l^ rapports necesswres qui derivent de la nature des choses"* or let it be regarded 

* " Esprit des Lois," Liv. I., chap. i. :~*<The necessary relations which result from the nature of 

tMngs:' 
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as an established order of sequence^ so that from the existence and activity of a certain 
definite given quality, &c., a given certain definite result will follow; and let Legislation 
be understood to signify the authoritative specification and enactment of these relations, or 
of that sequency, and their results : then those laws, so far as human beings are concerned 
which have as their chief object the augmentation, to the greatest possible extent, of the 
sum total of happiness enjoyable by the whole community, and each of its individual 
members, are the best; and that legislation which most readily and skilfully enacts, and 
most eflBciently secures the observance of such laws, is the most excellent. The Legislative 
Powers existent in ancient times appear, for the most part, to have been autocratic, 
arbitrary, and either traditionally respected, or submitted to in consequence of conquest, 
and hence to have had no hold on the Beason. The democratic or semi-democratic consti' 
tutions of the Greek cities or states necessitated the showing that obedience was a "rea- 
sonable service." So soon, then, as this impress was given to Legislation, it also had become 
an element of philosophic thought, and must be wrought out into a philosophical develop- 
ment. And thus two of the previously-mentioned conditionating environments of human 
life, viz., Beligion and Legislation, furnish Philosophy with certain of its most intricate 
questions. It is not till a slightly subsequent era that Physics can require or receive a 
philosophic methodization. 

Shortly, however, it appears that the physical environments of man are stem facts. Not 
only must man eat his bread in the sweat of his face ; his health, happiness, and wealth 
depend upon his knowledge of the qualities of external nature, the laws by which the 
operations of the universe are regulated, and his prescience of those changes which these 
laws necessarily effect. Hence it happened that the properties of soil, climate, and the 
vegetable and mineral products of the earth, became important subjects of speculation— 
tiiat the changes in the air and the alternations of the ocean, the processions of the stars 
and the influence of the larger heavenly bodies, were topics which excited intense curiosity. 
The immensity of creation, its exquisite fitness, its harmonious adaptation, and its ad- 
mirable completeness, were all calculated to excite astonishment and impressive thought. 
The variety of characteristics nature presented, the multitudinous vitality with which it 
teemed, the continuous production, decay, and reproduction observable within its limits, the 
periodic libration coexistent with cyclic permanence, the seeming irregularities of things, 
and their real adhesion to the primal conditions of order and perpetuity, the constant muta- 
tion, progression and change, combined with uniformity, which the eye beheld, could not 
but attract attention and educe reflection. How is this unity in variety attainable w 
attained? — what are the maxima and minima of vicissitude to which nature is subject «r 
subjectible? — what are the laws of change and causation under which the universe must be 
contemplated? — what is the definite and unchangeable design which regulates all? — 'who 
and what is the designer? and in what relation does man — ^an ever-changing being — stand 
to the changelessness of nature and its Maker? — are but a few of the suggestioBS which 
the Reason presents to itself as worthy of speculative investigation. Experience ever 
remounts to philosophic thought for an interpretation of the mysteries which the multifbnn 
phenomena of nature present to it. This is the normal impulse of humanity. T^e ihinixr 
is- not he who laboriously collects, registrates, and catalogues individual phenomena-' 
is lated facts — but he who, by unwearied toil and the diligent exertion of high mental 
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acomen, looks beneath the flnrface of appeanmces for the oaity in which they coherei in the 
concrete and particular perceiyes the abstract and universal, and by a profound conception 
colligates phenomena into scientific truth. This is Philosophy. Whensoever from any 
given series of experiences such reflective exertions of Season are called iorthf Philosophy 
is initiated. The intimate connexion in the aacient world of Beligion with Legislation, and 
of L^nlation with the physical c<»idition of nations,* clearly shows that Beflection, onco 
educed, must exert its powers in regular succession upon each, and thus be led to include 
in its sphere of thought the three conditions of human life. It is true, as Horrell remarks, 
that " the primary efibrtft of Season to get at the ground principles of human knowledge 
were naturally weak and imperfect; but as reflection progressed the path became clearer, 
until some one individual of more than ordinary I'eflective power arrived, as he considered, 
at a solution of the main problems of human life, and sent it forth as such into the world." 
This individual was Thales, the chief of " the seven sages ; " of him, however, we shall 
speak more at large in a different connexion; and we shall, therefore, in the mean time, 
bestow our attenticn upon the other members of the Philosophic Heptad — those in whose 
lives are exhibited '* the primary efforts of Reason to get at the ground principles of human 
knowledge" in Legislation. 

The Philosofhio Heptad (SIS'— 558 b.o.). — At the period of which we are now 
about to treat, the transition process from Legislation to Pliilosophy was just attaining 
completion. There was, in the cities of Greece and Ionia, a great fermentation of thought; 
men sought to free themselves from the yoke of ancient forms of government, and exhibited 
a general inclination towards liberal or democratic institutions; a certain unanimity of idea 
regarding the popularization of power; a desire for the amelioration of the condition and 
circumstances of the people. Greece was at this time divided into many minor states; 
each had its own manners, privileges, laws, renown, and form of government. Although 
tb^ fraternized when necessary against any common enemy, each jealously regarded its 
own specific rights and independency, and looked upon the otliers with suspicion. In these 
circumstances it seems evident, that if certain concisely-expressed, energetic, and wisdom*- 
pregnant rules for the guidance of practice, whether at home or abroad, could be attained, 
they must be regarded as acquisitions, and their originators as benefactors of no mean 
order. Such, it appears to us, were the maxims of ''the seven sages ;'* such were "the 
seven sages" themselves. 

Of each of these men we shall successively offer a slight notice, signalizing the most 
^portant of the several maxims generally attributed to each, and conclude by a general 
appreciation of the merits of their contributions to the thought-treasures of humanity, at 
that thne so scantily supplied. Although universal tradition agrees regarding the fact of 
& philosophic heptad, there is a considerable degree of uncertainty entertainable concerning 
the individual members who composed it.f We shall adhere to the most general opinion 
regarding the parties who ought to be so cataloguized, giving such biographical parti- 

- - 

* See this poiat treated of in Montesquieu's "Esprit des Lois/' Liv. XIV.— XIX. 

^ Sse Diogeaes Laertius, " De rUm, dogmatibos, et apopbtliegmatibus clarorum Philosopborum/' 
Book I., chap. L, a trauslatkm of wbicfa is published in Bohn'a Classical library; Plato's" Pro- 
tagoras," trans. Bohn's Clas. Lib. ; Jo. Fr. Buddei, ** Sapientia Veterum." 
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cnlars about them as we have been able to glean from snch sources as onr library affords, 
and shall merely advert to the others in onr concluding remarks. 

Solon, the LegUlator, was bom at Salamis, in the third year of the thirty-fifth Olympiad 
(638 B.C.), of an illustrious familj, his father, Excestides, being descended from Codras,the 
last king of Athens. In him the legislator, |>hilosopher, and poet were admirably blended. 
In his youth he spoit many years in travelling, for the purpose of extending his information 
The state of Athens as a political community was in his age deplorable : the rich were 
tyrants, the poor slaves. Change seemed imminent. The unanimous voice of all classes 
called Solon to the archonate (595 B.C.). At this time he introduced his celebrated code 
of laws,* and governed Athens with care, impartiality, and dignity. For the convenience of 
the people, he wrote his laws on revolving wooden tablets, and bound them by oath to 
observe them for a hundred years. These laws may be regarded as an embodiment of the 
philosophy of morals, not in the abstract only, but in the sense in which he gave them out, 
viz., as the best the Athenians appeared to him to be able to receive. In his old age he 
travelled to increase his knowledge, and to communicate that which he already possessed, 
as well as to allow time for his laws to take root and to acquire consolidation by cnstom. 
During this time he visited Egypt, Cyprus, and Lydia, where he was received at the court 
of Croesus. In his absence Pisistratus usurped the archonate, and became the l^frwnt of 
Athens. On Solon's return he strove to induce Pisistratus to give up his illegal authority ; 
but not succeeding in that, he pined in dejection, and died in the second year of the fifty- 
fifth Olympiad (558 B.C.), eighty years of age. Some of his sayings are very remarkable, 
e. ^., " To make laws against, and ordain punishipents for, a supposable crime, was the way 
to introduce, not to prevent it." " If we suffer and approve of lying for the sake of amiise- 
ment, it will soon find its way into serious things, our business, and other transactions." 
" The fate of man is constantly changing; the Deity, who rules all, is envious of too much 
prosperity; and all men are liable, if not to calamity, at least to accident. A man who 
has been uninterruptedly prosperous may be called fortunate: no man should be called 
happy till he is dead." " Never speak falsely." " Make reason your guide." " Associate 
not with the wicked." " Rule after you have learnt to obey." His " Laws" are wise, con- 
siderate, comprehensive, and equitable. They relate not only to rules of morals, but maxims 
of justice; not only to the regulation, but the promotion of commerce; and include in 
their provisions rules referring to marriage, succession, property, wills, inheritances, &c., 
which have been in substance adopted into all the codes of modem Europe. 

Bias, the son of Tuetamus, bom b.c. 570, in Friend, one of the chief cities of Ionia, was 
a moralist and politician. The possessor of an immense fortune, he consecrated his talents 
to noble uses — the defence of right, the maintenance of justice, the service of his countiyf 
and his friends. He was frequently employed as umpire in the disputes which arose among 
his fellow-citizens, who were in the habit of using his name as the synonym of justice. 

* A Aill account of the state of Athens in the time of Solon, and the laws which he instituted, msf 
be found in Rollin's "Ancient History," Book V. ; Gilles* " Greece," chap. xiii. ; Thirlwall's ** Greece," 
Vol. II. ; Mitford's <' Greece," chap, v., sect 4 ; Brucker's " Hist Grit Phil.,*' Book I., chap, ii.; Plu- 
tarch, in *' Vita Solonis;" D. Laertius, Book I. ; Heeren's " Handbuck der Gesohuehte der Staaten 
des Altertbnnus," part iii., par. 14 ; Aristotle's " Politics/* Books II., IV., and VI., &c. 

"f HerodotuA, Book I., chap, xzvii. and clzx. 
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Sereral stories are recorded of him, e. g., Alyattes, King of Lydia, having besieged Prien^, 
Bias contrived to &tten two mnles, and send them out of the city in view of the camp of 
Aljattes, who, seeing the animals so well fed, supposed the people mnst have plenty of 
food, and proposed to send an ambassador to treat with them. On hearing this Bias 
ordered several monnds of sand to be raised } these he covered with com, and thns the 
ambassador was led to report plenty, and, consequently, the likelihood of withstanding 
besiegement. He is also reported to have persuaded Croesus to forbear from invading 
Greece. The manner of his death is related with unaffected simplicity by Diogenes Laertius. 
Having pled a cause for a friend when exceedingly old, after he had ended his speech, he 
leaned back, placing his head on the bosom of his daughter's son. The advocate for the 
opposing party having spoken, the judges then gave their decision in favour of the client of 
Bias. When the court broke up, Bias was found dead on his grandson's bosom. So gently 
had his spirit fled, none had perceived it. 

" He pleaded his ftiend's causa, and then, rediued 
On his ohUd's bosom, slept his last long sleep." 

These are some of his chief sayings: — ^''Haughty manners often produce destruction;'' 
"live as circumspectly with your friends as if they might one day be your enemies;" 
" Choose deliberately, then act firmly;" ^* Do not speak fast, that shows folly;** "Cherish 
wisdom, as a means of travelling from youth to old age, for it is more durable than any 
other possession;" " Speak of the gods as they are;" " Hope."* 

Chsilon, the son of Damagetus, was bom at Sparta. He was elected as one of the 
Ephori, or magisterial inspectors of that state, in the first year of the fifty-sixth Olympiad 
(b.c. 556), and was reputed to have executed the duties of that office in a just, honourable^, 
and pnuse worthy manner. We know very little about the events of his life, — ^though he has. 
left behind him the credit of having been 

"The wisest man of all the seven sages," — 

except that he died exhausted by old age and joy while embracing his son, who had been 
crowned victor in the Olympic games. His maxims were conformable to his peaceful and 
virtuous life, e.^., " Never become surety for another, it is a source of continual regret;" 
"Do not let your tongue run faster than your thoughts;" "Honour the aged;" "Speak, 
no evil of the dead;" " Do not laugh at the unfortunate;" " If strong, be merciful, that 
ye be respected rather than feared." 

** Gold is best tested by a whetstone hard, 
Which gives a certain proof of purity ; 
And gold itself acts as the test of men. 
By which we know the temper of their minds." 

PiiTACus, the Lawgiver ofMUyhni, a city of Lesbos, bom the first year of the thirty- 
fifth Olympiad (b.c. 639), was the son of Hyrradius. Although royal power had been 
abrogated in Lesbos, and a republican government proclaimed. Sedition often triumphed 
over order, and Usurpation acquired monarohical dominion. Melanchrus had seized the 
sceptre of Lesbos. Pittacus leagued himself with the brothers of Alcseus, the famous 

* See an excellent biography of Bias, by M. Clarier, in « Biographle Universelie," Vol. IV 
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Ijricitt, and vdth. Alcseos himself, to drive the nsurper £rom power. This thej accom- 
plished. PittacuB then framed a code of laws, which contained the conditioiis by which 
the political rights of tiie Lesbians were to be adjusted and conserred, and their behayioai 
and customs regulated.* The Mityleuffians, in gratitude for this service, conferred tiie 
supreme power upon him. He ruled with moderation, equity, and wisdom, for ten years, 
then voluntarily resigned his authority into the hands of those who had delegated it to 
him. During his governorship, Alc»us inveighed in satiric song against him as a tyrant; 
but, coming into the power of Fittacus, he showed he was a tyrant only in luune, by dis- 
missing him with this rauark, '^ It is better to pardon than to punish.*' Here are a few of 

the sayings of 

" Hyrradius' prudent son, old Fittacas, 

The pride of Mitylene:"-^ 

** It is a hard task to be really good." " Speak evil, neither of your friends nor of yonr 

enemies." " Power shows the man." " Of all wild animals, the tyrant is the worst; of 

all tame ones, the flatterer." He died in the third year of the fifty-second Olympiad (b.c. 

569.) 

pERiAif DEB, the son of Cypselus, of whom the Delphic Oracle said— 

** Behold a man whom Fortune makes her care, 
Corinthian Cypselus, Eetion's heir ; 
Himself shall reign, bis dbildren shall prerail ; 
But tbere the glories of his race must fail :"— < 

was bom at Corinth, in the first year of the twoity-niath Olympiad (615 B.O.). He suc- 
ceeded his father in the tyranny of Corinth, retained his power forty years, and died, aged 
eighty, in 535 BX!. He was a munificent patron of ait and leaming. Inextricable con- 
fusion exists in the ancient records regarding him. Diogenes Laartius, in his lih of 
Feriander, paragraph sixth, remarks that " Sotion and HeracHdes, and Pamphila, in the 
fifth book of her Commentaries, says that there were two Perianders ; the one a tyrant, the 
other a wise man, and a native of Ambracia. Neanthes of Cyzicus makes the same asser- 
tion, adding that the two men were cousins. Aristotle asserts that the Corinthian Feriander 
was the wise one; but Plato contradicts him.*'f It appears to us, on account of this un- 
certainty, preferable to leave the events of his life and reign unnoticed, and to note only * 
few of his reputed sayings ; these alone now interest us. We believe that Plutarch's 
" Banquet of the Seven Sages" is generally regarded as inauthentic, .if not altogether 
spurious, else we might here quote the interesting conversation said to have been held by 
them at the court of Feriander. These maxims, attributed to him, deserve record; — 
" Rashness is dangerous;" " Practice does everything;" * Whatever you agree to do, per- 
form it ;" " Pleasures are transitory, honour is immortal ;" " Be moderate in prosperity, 
prudent in adversity;" " Punish not only the accomplished crime, but the intended one;* 
*^ Be always the aame to your friends, whether happy or unfortunate.** 

• Aristotle's « Polidcs," Book H., chap. 9. 

+ See also *< Herodotus," II., 20; III., 47; V.,92; besides Larcher's notes to the second etftiflO 
of his translation of « Herodotus ;" AristoUe's " PoUdot;' III., 8; V., 8, fl, and 12; Bayle't «•©»<>' 
tgkmnaire Historique et Critique." We believe there is a paper entitled, " Beoherchas aur lea Aoaibm ^ 
P^risndre," in the fourteenth volume of the " Memoires de I'Acadcmie des Inscriptions/* Ihunwhieb 
some iBfonnation migU be gained; this, however, we have never sees. 
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Oi«soBUL>ua, governor of Liodos, a town in the island of Bhodes, the son of Evagoraa, 
was bom about 631, and died about 561 b.o. (fifty-fonrth Olympiad). His government 
Tvas wise and just, mild and temperate. He is said to have been remarkable for personal 
strength and beauty, and to have studied philosophy in Egypt. His favourite maxim, 
fiirpov apiffrov — ^moderation is best — formed the fundamental principle of Aristotle's 
'^ Ethics." His other reputed sayings coincide with the character tradition gives him, e. g^ 
" Do good to your friends, that they may become more friendly — ^to your enemies, that they 
may become friends;** "Hear more than yon speak;" "Avdd injustice;** "Kestrain the 
love of pleasnre;'* " Be neither fickle nor ungrateful;** " Be not haughty .when prosperous, 
nor downcast in adverse circumstances;" ^ Let daughters of maniageable age be women in 
understanding ;** " Devote your highest powers to the good of your country." 

We must defer till a future opportunity our notices of the maximists, Epimenides, Ana- 
charsis, Pherecydes, the fabulist ^sop, ftc, as well as our general remarks on this era of 
Greece and Philosophy, in which 

" Grave and tune^wTinlcled men, with locks all white, 
Gave laws, and judged in stri/es, aud taught the way of righL" 
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HAVE WE SUFFICIENT EVIDENCE TO PROVE THAT COMMUNICATIONS 
ARE NOW MADE TO MAN FROM A SPIRITUAL WORLD ? 

AFFIRMATIVE ARTICLE.— III. 

There are some questions of importance I man," were frequently the media which the 
that possess but little interest, except to a , Almighty used for communicating his mind 



few : they refer to certain branches of science 
or departments of knowledge about which 
only the profeasional or the studious are con- 
cerned. Not so with the question now before 
us; it refers to a subject which has interested 
men of all elaases in all ages of the world, 
^ian is conscious of the possession of a spirit 
within him which is superior to the frame 
that it inhabits; and revelation comes to 
teach hira that this spirit is divine in its 
^gin and inmiortal in its nature. Revela- 
tion comes to teach man that he may hold 
{«Uowship with the *' Great Father of his 
spirit;" and, to excite his affections, it tells 



and will; while at other times his servants 
saw visions, " heard a voice,*' or were directly 
inspired by the ^* Spirit of the Lord." These 
truths — ^which necessarily imply the exist- 
ence of a spiritual world, and the fact that 
communications from it have been made to 
man — will, we presume, be admitted by all 
who take part in the present debate; and the 
question here comes. Have we sufficient evi- 
dence to prove that such communications are 
now made to man? 

We have read with deep interest the affir- 
mative articles on the present question which 
have appeared in the pages of this work. 



him how his Maker is still his preserver, We admire the ingenuity with which our 
kindly watching over him, supplying his friends have constracted theories to support 
bodily wants, and, by the influence of his thar reasoning, and to account for the phe- 
H(dy Spirit and angelic agencies, ministering i nomena of table-rapping and table- talking; 
^ the necessities of his soul. This revela- i but we are not at present prepared to admit 
tioD from God to man was made " at sundry the truth of those theories ; and, fearing that 
tiines and in divers manners." Dreams of the rejection of the theories by the readers 
^ night, when " deep sleep falleth upon of the ControvergialUt might appear to ne- 
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oessitate the rejection of the affirmative of 
the qaestion, we desire to present a few plain 
old-faahioned reasons why this should not be 
the case. 

That there is a spiritual world, and that 
commnnications from it have been made to 
man, we shall not, as previously hinted, 
attempt to prove ; bat, taking this for 
granted, we proceed to maintain that there 
is nothing in the character of past commnni- 
cations to lead us to suppose that any period 
would arrive in the world's history when 
their repetition would be impossible or un- 
desirable. On the contrary, we find in the 
sacred scriptures a solemn declaration re- 
specting the last days thus introduced: — 
" Saith God, I will pour out of my spirit 
upon all flesh; and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy, and your young 
men shall see visions^ and your old men shall 
dream dreams." And again we have another 
inspired penman recording the plain, unmis- 
takeable words, "Where there is no vision 
the people perish ;" perish not merely in the 
darkness of ignorance, but in the deeper 
gloom of unbelief. 

We have seen that dreams were, in olden 
times, employed by God to convey intimations 
of his will to man — ^that prophecy speaks of 
their being still so employed in the future; 
and the question naturally arises. Are they 
ever so honoured now? We maintain that 
they are. It may be objected that, since the 
canon of scripture has been completed, man 
needs no further revelation of spiritual truths. 
But we would remind the objector that few, 
if any, of the dreams noticed in the scrip- 
tures had reference to spiritual matters ; we 
cannot, therefore, say that dreams have been 
discontinued for spiritual reasons, nor that 
we need them less than our forefathers. It 
has been well said by a living biblical critic, 
" The state of man may often require intima- 
tions more distinct than, can be conveyed by 
impressions upon the mind. These more 
distinct intimations can only be conveyed by 
words or signs. . . . There is nothing which 
man can learn in a waking state but may be 
imparted to him in a dream. It seems pro- 
bable, or more than probable, that God still 
speaketh once, yea twice, in dreams, yet 
man *perceiveth it not.' "* Numerous cases 
might be brought forward in evidence of the 

' • Dr. Kitto, " DaUy Bible Illustrations," VoL II. 



truth of this position; but two must suffice. 
Some of our older readers will remember a 
case that attracted great attention some 
years ago. A young woman was murdered 
in a bam and buried under the floor. She 
was thought by her friends to be still alive 
in another place; and the murderer remained 
not only undiscovered, but unsuspected for a 
time; but the young woman's mother was 
warned repecUedly in a dream to search the 
bam. She did so. The murder was tfans 
discovered, and the murderer (Corder) con- 
demned and executed. The writer we have 
just quoted very properly asks, " Now, but 
from what other cause than a supernatural 
action upon the mind of the mother, could this 
dream have been produced? But men would 
not perceive or acknowledge this. The counsel 
on both sides, the judge, the jury, the re- 
porters, the editors — ^1, with one consent, 
pushed this most prominent feature of the 
case aside. It did not elicit one serious re- 
flection — one pious remark. It was to them 
only a dream. To us it was the voice 
of God responding to the cry of innocent 
blood." The other instance which we would 
adduce was first recorded in an American 
religious publication of high respectability, 
the Watchman and RejUctor. The writer is 
a minister of high position, and, according to 
the journal, deserving entire credit. The 
story runs thus: — 

" In the summer of 1848, the Kcv. -^ 

, of New York, sailed for England, on 

board one of the packet-ships belonging to 
the Collins Dramatic line, a short time bdbre 
the introduction of ocean steamers on the 
Atlantic. After a short residence of a few 
weeks in England, he returned to New York 
by the same vessel. The voyage home trss 
protracted, and far from pleasant. The winds 
were, for the greater part of the time, con- 
trary, and the passengers, among whom were 
several ladies, were dejected and weary. One 
morning as they assembled at breakfast tii^T 
seemed to be more than usually desponding; 
and one lady in particular, the wife of the 
captain, was more so than any of the others. 
Mr. rallied her upon her dejected ap- 
pearance, and asked her why she was so veiy 
desponding. She said her spirits were on- 
usually depressed owing to a dream she hsd 
had the previous night, and which made a 
very deep impression upon her mind ; so much 
so, that she believed it was a reality, and no^ 
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a mere imaginatioD. She was nrged by the 
company to tell her dream. She said that 
her 800, whom thej had left on their ham. in 
Gonnecticat, appeared to her in her dream, 
and, pointing to his side, in which there 
seemed to be a deep wonnd, said, ' Mother, I 
am dead,' and immediately yanished from her 
sight. 

''All present at table sympathized with 
the lady, and the dream was immediately 
entered in the log-book of the vessel. After 
buffeting the winds for a number of days, at 
last they made the Hook, when they were 
boarded by a pilot. On stepping on board, 
instead of the nsnal cheerful salutation, he 

quickly inquired for Captain , whom, 

coming upon deck, he immediately addressed, 
saying he was sorry to be the bearer of sad 
tidings; but the letter which he handed him, 
he said, would inform him particularly of the 
event Without a word in reply, the captain 
went below and opened the letter, which was 
from the agents of the vessel. It informed 
him that, on a certain day, his son had gone 
out a gunning, and that, in crossing a fence, 
his gun went off and lodged its contents in 
his side, killing him instantly. The log-book 
was called for, and it was found that his 
death corresponded exactly with the date of 
the dream." 

What say W. 6. D. and his materialistic 
friend '* Halket" to this ? Here is something 
the ratiotuUe of which is not found in their 
philosophy. 

Space permits ns to do little more than 
refer to the popular belief in apparitions and 
ghosts, which, like all others, doubtless has 
some amount of truth for its foundation. 
Who has not heard or read the narrative of 
the appearance of the ghost of '*oId Jeffrey" 
at the house of Wesley's father, at Epworth ? 
s narrative which staggered even the 
credulity of Dr. Priestly, and of which 
SoQthey remarks, in the Life of Wesley, 
'^snch things may be supermaturcU and ytt 
^t mtroctffottf; they may not be the onii- 
nary course of nature, and yet imply no 
alteration in its laws." 

Of course in treating upon a subject like 
this, it is to be expected that we should 
^fer to that greatest marvel of modern 
times, spirit-rapping and table-talking. 
We might crowd the pages of this magazine 
^th the testimonies of witnesses of these 
wonderfhl phenomena; but we give the fol- 



lowing specimen from the pen of the Hon. 
X. P. Tallmadge, a gentleman occupying a 
high position in the New World: — "The 
foUowing physical manifestation was made 
in the presence of General Hamilton, General 
Waddy Thompson, of South Carolina, and 
myself: — 

*' We were directed to place the Bible on a 
drawer nnder the table. I placed it there 
completely closed. It was a small pocket 
Bible, with very fine print. Numerous raps 
were; then heard, beating time to *Hail 
Columlna/ which had been called for. Soon 
the BoundiB began to recede, and grew fainter 
and fainter, till, like the music of the guitar, 
they died away in the distance. The alpha- 
bet was then called for, and it was spelled 
out, 'Look.' I looked on the drawer and 
found the Bible open. I took it up and 
carefully kept it open at the place as I found 
it On bringing it to the light, I found it 
open at St John's Gospel, Chapter II. being 
on the left side, and Chapter III. being on the 
right side. I said, * Do you wish us to look 
at Chapter IL?' ^n*.— 'No.* * Do yon 
wish us to look at Chapter IIL?' ^fw.— 
' Yes.' And it was then said, ' Bead.' I 
commenced reading the chapter, and signi- 
ficant and emphatic raps were given at many 
verses; and at verses 8, 11, 19, 34, most 
vehement raps were given. By looking at 
these verses, you will appreciate the signi- 
ficancy and intelligence of this emphatic 
demonstration. This manifestation purported 
to come from Calhoun, who had previously 
invited us three gentlemen to be present at a 
particular hour. 

" In reflecting on the preceding manifesta- 
tions, one cannot but marvel at tiie power by 
which they are made, and the intelligence by 
which that power is directed. And it would 
seem impossible for one to doubt the source 
of that intelligence." 

Now, few we presume will have the hardi- 
hood to assert either that these gentlemen 
were deceivers or deceived, especially when 
it is remembered that there are thousands 
who would bear a similar testimony. The 
spread of the belief in these manifestations 
has no parallel in history, either in regard 
to the numbers or the intelligence of the 
individuals by whom it has been received. 
Upon this point Judge Edmonds, of New 
York, says : — ^" Scarcely more than four years 
have elapsed since the ' Rochester Knock- 
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ixigs' were first known among tu. Then 
medinnu could be connted hj nnits, bnt now 
by thonsands; then believers coold be nnm- 
bered bj hundreds, now bjtens of thousands. 
It is believed by the best infonned, that the 
whole number in the United States must be 
several hundred thousands, and that in this 
city and its Ticinity there must be from 
tweoty-fiye to thirty thousand. There are 
ten or twelve newspapers and periodicals 
devoted to the cause, and the spiritual 
library embraces more than one hundred 
different publications, some of which have 
already attained a curculation of more than 
ten thousand copies. Besides the undis- 
tini^uished multitude, there are many men 
of high standing and talent ranked among 
them; doctors, lawyers, and clergymen, in 
great numbers, a Protestant bishop, the 
learned and reverend president of a college, 
judges of our higher courts, members of 
Congress, foreign ambassadors, and ez-mem' 
bers of the United States Senate." 
It is worthy of remark that neither 
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OuB theme is dangerous to sober thought. 
After reading the articles of "Benjamin" 
and his alter effo of the hieroglyphic arrow, 
we feel so perfectly bewildered that we yearn 
for relaxation and relief. The terrible " bard 
words," the gigantic sentences, the inexpli- 
cable " postulates," which we may not deny 
under pain of becoming either idolatrous or 
atheistical (p. 12, ooL 2), and the extraor- 
dinary reasoning, flit before our minds like 
gigantic spectres; boding evil, but yet so 
nnreal, so untangible, and so utterly beyond 
our comprehension, that we feel strongly 
inclined to rush into an opposite extreme. 
Our ordinary weapons will surely be vain. 
We would fain try some cunningly devised 
sdieme. Our foes are too vague and sha- 
dowy for the bayonet; perhaps their gar- 
ments may be fired by a squib. We are 
strongly tempted to invite our readers to a 
friendly gossip; to admit all that has been 
said and sung of spiritual existences, and to 
pour forth all our gleanings of legendary 
lore. We might then speak of the whole 
round of that 

" Mystio leamiag, wondrous able 
In magic, talisman, cabal, 
Whose primitiTe totididon reaobes 
As for as Adam's first green breeebes," 



and discourse of the " charms" of bygooe 
days; of the ibis and scarabsaus; of Solo* 
mens seal and Aladdin's ring; or <tf tiut 
wondrous crystal, described bj theveracioQS 
William Lilly, which had the names of Sa^ 
phael, Gabriel, and Uriel engraved upooi' 
and which possessed such virtue that thoM 
who looked into it could hear the angels 
speak, and thereby discovered the singoUr 
fact that angelic pronunciation '' vras vei; 
much like that of the Irish, much in tiw 
throat!" Not a look or an act in tbc 
circle around us, but would have its own 
appropriate tale. If a sneeze was hev^ 
we might relate how the ancient heathens 
believed sneesdog to be a ^' communicatioo" 
of approval from the gods; so that wba 
Telemachus sneesed wiUi unnaual vigoar*^ 
" The smiliBg queen the happy osmm blessed:" 
how the grave Aristotle investigated the 
subject, and found it too abstruse fur » 
satisfactory decision; how the famoos "«- 
treat of the ten thousand " owed its snccestw 
issue to the sneezing of a solitary soWJff, 
while Xenopfaon harangued the dispifitw 
army after the assassination of Ckuchvs; 
how, as Catullus and Propertios aver, the 
sternutation of the gentle fair was a otfUm 



W. G. D. nor his eolleagne ^ Halket" attempt 
to deny the reality of iJ^ese phenomena; thsf 
only oppose '*Ben jamin V theory of aoooontiDg 
for them, and seek thereby to draw atteotioa 
from the phenomena themselves. Bat tbii 
will not do; we must press than to an honest 
avowal of their beli^ or dnbelief in theie 
matters; for, to use the words of an advecee 
critic in the Eclectie Bevmoi ^ According to 
the laws of evidence, an absolute refusal of i 
credit would in this case be misplaced. 
. . . Taoit admission toe caanot witk- 
hold," If our opponents go aa far as this in 
their admissions, as we feel snxe they mast, 
we respectfully but earnestly ask them hov 
they will account for these phenomena except 
on the supposition that they are eommoni- 
cations from the s]nritual world? It is not 
enough to discuss the existence of Eadei, we 
need not leave terra firma^ for here our senses 
convey to us " sights and sounds" about the 
origin and import of which we are so deeply 
concerned. 

AB. 
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proof that the " ooone of tree love would 
nm smooth;" and how (in later days) the 
grave theologians of Christendom declared 
th&t sneeaing -was nndoahtedly " a work of 
the devil.'' We might twit the ladies gene- 
nllj with the spiritoal nanghtiness of their 
sez, which, from the time when Eve " be- 
gniled" the first man, downwards, has never 
ceased to menqnlise mbre than a fair share 
of human interooarse with the immaterial 
world; so that, while sybils and witches 
have terrified the weak-headed of all ages, 
a really bond Jide wixaid has been a vara 
avis. We might alarm the lawyers, by de- 
scribiDg to them the contents of that goodly 
book, published in the year 1698, and 
adorned with a picture of the devil in fnll 
costume (».«., horns, wings, claws, cloven feet, 
snd bushy tail), as black as ink could make 
him, dancing between two steady looking 
gentlemen in wigs, bands, and gowns, which 
porports to be " A Full and Tme Account of 
the Devil's appearing to one Mr. Field, a 
lawyer of Shevelt, in Buckinghamshire, as 

be went to Parson Johnsey*s house 

and how he was frighted to death at the 

borrid appearance And of another 

lawyer being afirighted almost as bad as he, 
&c." So we might pnazle a divine by re- 
questing an explanation of the " exoraiams, 
confessions, interrogations, postulations, con- 
oitations, and protestations," which the Bo- 
niah church directed to be nsed in order to 
drive a devil oat of possession; and might 
horrify a chemist with the rec^ for the 
pfofumigaiio korribiUi to be employed in 
the same pions endeavour; or amuse tbe 
javeniles by describing how, in case of obsti- 
nscy, the devil was to have his likeness 
drawn " ejfigie hornbUi et turpi" which, 
After suffering many indignities, was finally 
to be burnt. 

And let it not be thonght that snch an 
^Dteitainment wonld be merenseless trifling; 
it would sow distmst and suspicion broadcast 
in tbe enemy*8 camp. Our mirth wonld 
throw down the Dagon of superstition for a 
time; and however soon men might replace 
him <a his throne in their minds, his empre 
^<nld be weakened by the fall, and his 
^''taries would became in some degree more 
"inenable to tbe power of reas(ming. Cre- 
«^ity, like its twin-brother ignorance, is 
Perfectly logic-proof; but will often yield to 
a laugh rather than lose it. Frightened by 



a rattle, it is often to be caught by chaff; 
But as a '^ philosophical" question, my object 
mnst be to show tiw irrationalU^ of modem 
diablerie; and therefore, in the hope that I 
may be enabled to confirm the doubtmg, and 
to rescue those who may not have the incli- 
nation or opportunity for thinking deeply 
or unravelling carefully the deceptions of tiie 
professors and the monomania of the converts 
of spirit-rapping and its kindred follies, I 
now turn from mirth to argument. 

It is painful to be compelled to assume a 
position of isolation from those in whose 
conclusions I concur; but I feel so deeply 
that truth claims my sole allegiance when 
endeavouring to aid in forming the opinions 
of the readers of this magasine, and that no- 
thing can be so unworthy as to connive at a 
false premise for tbe purpose of bolstering up 
a true result, that I mnst be allowed to enter 
a disclaimer of any participation in the doo- 
trines of materialism wliich (if I understand 
his article) are advocated by ''Halket" 
This avowal will explain the total omission 
of any allusion to his otherwise ably written 
article. I can scarcely agree with W. G. D. 
in thinking that "little could have been said 
on our side with effect, till an article on the 
affirmative had appeared.'* It is not wise to 
slumber in careless security until the foe has 
entrenched his camp, be his fortifications 
ever so flimsy. Simply to answer '^ Benja- 
min" is but defSeating a single section of tbe 
great army of credulity. When writers of 
acknowledged position,* but of most (^posiie 
tendencies, write in defence of this great 
imposture — ^when Robert Owen uses it in 
favour of his sodalism, and Mr. Godfrey to ad- 
vance his morbid ultra-Protestantism — ^wfaen 
"^ Benjamin" regards it as a valuable adjunct 
to the Bible revelation, and as assisting 

* " Tbe Future of the Haroan Race ; or, a 

fpreat, glorious, and peaceftil revolution 

through the affency of Departed Spirits, &c. By 
Robert Owen:' 

** Table-M<mng the Result of Sataoio 

Agency. By the Key. N. 8. Godfrey, S. C. L., of 
St. Cathariae's Hall, Cantab., and Incumbent of 
Worthing." 

*< Tab}e>Tuming the Beril'a Maaterpieoe. By 
the Rev. N. 8. Ooifrey^ &c." 

** Table-Talking. Disclosures of Satanic Won- 
ders, &e By the R«t. E. GiUson, M.A., 

Ctti-ate of LynocMBabe, Balh." 

** A Review, &c .... in which it is attempted 
to prove that the Spirit-Rappings, &c., are the 
woric of Evil Spiritual Agents. By the Ber. 
Chturla Btteher^ (brodier of Mn. Stowe). 
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'* pious, believing souls" and " honest scep- 
tics" to believe in the fundamental truth of 
Christianity, the imnwrtdUty and life bejond 
the grave brought to light by the gospel — 
and when Messrs. Gillson and Beecher view 
it as a craftj attempt to beguile the very 
elect — ^when all this, I saj, takes place, it 
becomes us to refuse any longer to waste our 
energies in skirmishing separately with stray 
bodies of the foe ; to unfurl a flag of defiance 
against att, and, like the builders of Jerusa- 
lem, first to fortify the gates of our o?m 
faith, though with sword in hand, if any 
attack us. Credulity is a tendency of hu- 
man nature; and when driven from '^ pillar*' 
is apt to betake itself to '* post," and to lead 
its assailants a wearisome and fruitless 
chase. Acting on these considerations, 
therefore, I shall endeavour to take a general 
review of the subject, without special refer- 
ence to the articles of ^ Benjamin" and Co. 
If space allow I may, in conclasion, show 
that even if their arguments be admitted, 
they fedl entirely beside the question. Mean- 
while, I leave the reader to judge of the 
respective results of W. G. D.'s light mus- 
ketiy and the heavy cannonade of the 
Hieroglyph. 

The diisciples of M. Comte would answer 
the question before us by denying the exist- 
ence of a *^ spiritual world" (in the sense here 
and generally applied to the words); and as a 
purely philosophical question, it would be no 
easy matter, though perhaps not impossible, 
to reply to their arguments. But those who 
(conscious that our knowledge, even of the 
physical world around us, must rest chiefly 
on testimoT^, since no individual experience 
can be sufficiently extensive to justify an at- 
tempt at that ** co-ordination of phenomena" 
which is the sole aim of science, according to 
the positive philosophers) have applied them- 
selves to an examination of the claims of 
revelation, and have felt bound to admit it 
as a faithful and true witness, are compelled 
to believe in the existence of a spiritual 
world. The question immediately arises. 
Can man have any communications from, or 
hold any intercourse with, spiritual exist- 
ences? On the testimony of scripture, I 
venture to assert that such events have 
occurred. Thus much I concede. On the 
other hand, I maintain that we have no 
purely human evidence that can be deemed 
trustworthy to prove that such communica- 



tions ever occurred; and that the scriptoret 
warrant a belief that, with one exception, 
they have entirely ceased. 

I have alluded to **one exception." I 
admit and believe that beings of another 
sphere may communicate with man by cSred 
mental guggestion. Few, I shonld think, 
have revolved the great "problem of ex- 
istence" in their own thoughts without feeliog 
that inward struggle, so admirably described 
by Tennyson, m " The Two Voices," without 
hearing the still small voice " speak in their 
ear," or without recognising " a sullen an- 
swer slid betwixt." Few are those vho 
have not felt that some imseen power wu 
forcing its blasphemies upon an nnwiliiog 
mind, and destroying all inward peace by 
the suggestion of painful, cruel donbts. 
The history of Bunyan is a remarbble 
illostration of this subject. But the doc- 
trine of direct mental temptation hjSoim 
and hit kindred epirits seems so plainly l«ii 
down in the scriptures, that I presume this 
species of ^ conmiunication from a spiritoal 
world," together with the similar bnt oppo- 
site influence of the Holy Spirit, are tacitly 
excluded from the question. Let us torn, 
then, to examine what testimony is to ix 
found in favour of any other kind of spiritnil 
intercourse. We have no record in Hdj 
Writ of evil spirits (human or Satanic) em 
appearing to man in bodily shape,* or ap- 
pealing directiy to his bodily senses. The; 
appear to have been restricted, by a merafai 
ordinance of God, from all nuUerial agency. 
except in the cases of the demoniacs of ov 
Saviour's age. Of demoniacal manifestatiaos 
since the days of the apostles (I quote > 
great living theologian of the national choreh) 
" no proof has ever been given that conM 
satisfy any but the weakly credaloas. ^ 
on the other hand, there have been seven! 
instances in which it has been folly p^^*" 
that cases of pretended possession aod (^ 
have been tricks of crafty impostors . • • * 
Satan ** was to be made manifest, on poi?^ 
it should seem that Christ'^ triumph (f^ 
him might be openly displayed. - • ^ 

• The case of the witch of Endor, and 
ftocounts in the Old Testament, are now so w^ 
versally admitted to have been the result oMw 
triloqmsm and natural magic, by all '^^J^'^ 
of any pretensions, that I aoaroely need ^°^ 
them. All readers of eaatam travels will be t«^ 
that similar marvels are praotiaad in those cow 
tries to this day. 
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great enemj- was permitted, about that time 
more especullj, to exercise a direct, percep- 
tible, and acknowledged agency over mankind, 
in order to render his defeaJt tlye more con- 
spicuous, that we might, as it were, ' beholdi 
Satan like lightning fall from heaven/ " 

The course of nature is fixed. The ma- 
terial world obeys prescribed laws imposed 
upon it by the Divine Creator. Every 
iit&ingement, therefore, of these laws by 
purely spiritnal agency, is an infringement 
of the divine prerogative. Is it reasonable 
to suppose that He would permit such an 
insult to his wisdom and power? No I He 
has permitted the powers of evil to exert a 
spiritual agencj, in suggesting evil to beings 
endowed with free will, because man can 
there meet Satan and his hosts as an equal; 
but to allow them to use a material agency 
would place man at a disadvantage, and leave 
him to the mercy of his foes without the pos- 
dbility of resistance. This God hath not done. 
If Satan could work one miracle, — aye, if he 
conld turn one table, or rap one rap on earth, 
—man would be in his power, soul and body. 
By what was Christ's mission confirmed? 
By miracles. On what is our faith in Chris- 
tianity based? On its divinity, attested by 
its miraculou8 origin and power. Will God, 
then, deliver over his sign-manual to Satan's 
keeping, and allow his arch-enemy to present 
the credentials of Omnipotence to those 
whom Christ died to save? I trow not. 
"Insist the devil, and he shall flee from 
yon" — ^but how can puny mortals resist the 
eyidenoe of their senses? How can they 
disbelieve a miracle performed before their 
eyes ? We have been warned against ** lying 
wonders," but not against real miraculous 
^gns. Again, if evil spirits were permitted 
to exercise a material agency, how could we 
reconcile their general quiescence with their 
activity of evil wishes ? " Devils," says the 
learned and pious Dr. Watts, " would not 
content themselves with the mere temptation 
souls, but would always be making 
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wretched mischief in this natural world, 
and overspread it with plagues and fire, 
^th earthquakes and misery, if they had an 
g nate and natural power * to move bodies." 

* The reader will observe that Dr. Watts denied 
"« power of spiritual beings to make ose of ma- 
<«Qal agency, fiat even if this were granted, it 
^>pears to me inoonsistent with Ood's mercy to 
man that he should oermit them to exercise anch 
power. 



When we learn that the devil restricts his 
power to moving a table, and that frequently 
in the presence of a chrgymim intent on 
cross- examinatiwi , one becomes strongly 
reminded of the satirical remark of honest 
old Beginald Scot — "Truly he is a gentle 
and godly devil!" 

Ai^eUc messengers undoubtedly have ap« 
peared in bodily shape in our world. They 
appeared to Daniel as he prayed; to Zacha- 
rias a9'he ministered; and sung our Saviour^s 
natal song on the plains of Bethlehem. We 
have no evidence, however, that they have 
ever exercised material agency on earth ex- 
cept to accomplish the eaepress and beneficent 
intentions of Divinity. There can be no 
reason for supposing them restricted (if 
capable) from such agency, since, as the 
ministers of God, they could only use it for 
his glory; but the age of miracles being 
passed, there are no grounds for believing 
that they now interfere with physical nature ; 
and as no one has yet had the audacity to 
suppose their agency in spirit-rapping, I 
pass on. 

We have no instance of the human spirit 
during life ever acting directly on matter 
without the intervention of the body. We 
may imagine a machine, a picture, a move- 
ment of some physical existence from its 
place, for ever; and unless we exert our 
muscular frame, there will be no result. 
In all material agency the body is the neces- 
sary physical instrument of the mind. We 
may, therefore, philosophically conclude that 
a departed spirit, having cast aside its tools, 
is powerless as regards the production of 
physical effects. The delightfully lucid ex- 
planation of the rappings quoted by " Ben- 
jamin" — " they are, to a certain extent (!), 
produced by the control which spiritual 
beings have over the electrical mediums 
of the nervous system" — I leave those 
who can fathom its meaning to refute : 
it sadly interferes with the little knowledge 
which I have been able to gather from ^ 
John Herschers " Treatise on Sound," or Dr. 
Young's "Chapters on Acoustics." Since 
there seems no reason why " the electrical 
mediums of the nervous system" should not 
apply to the nerves d feeling as well as 
those of hearing^ I fear that "Benjamin" 
will some day be made to experience the 
sensation of being soundly belaboured for his 
concluding insinuations against the cbarac- 
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ter of the spirits. Baps ml the tables may 
inerease his faithj bat I fancy that raps on 
the knacklea will not improTe his temper. 
For my own part, I idiOQld exceedingly dis- 
like to suffer an ignomixuons kicking, or to 
have my face mysteriotisly slapped, and oly 
nose invisibly palled, by spiritaal agency. 
Bat to restrain oar mirth. The parable of Dives 
and Lazaras plainly shows that snpemataral 
warnings will no9be voachsafed to those who 
despise a gospel revelation; and I have too 
cheerfal a faith in divine goodness to believe 
that He will allow the departed spirits of 
evil'doers to hareus as with physical decep- 
tions. Indeed, if the parable* in question 

* The, tobjeot of an intermediate state is 
ahroaded in mysterr. For myself, I confess I 
can only see tiiro altematiyes— either to under- 
stand the words of Paol literally, and to believe 
that for the cfaristiaa " to depart" is to be a/ once 
" with Christy" where he is ; or to adopt the opi- 
nion that the soul remains unconscious till the 
resurrection, that the " sleep in Jesus," promised 
to believers, is absolute and literal. The confu- 
sion of my opponents' reasoning seems only 
equalled by its frequent incomprehensibility. We 
are told that the Jews believed in an intermediate 
state, and called it iheol; but this word literally 
signifies the grave, and thence, by a very natural 
process, mij;ht occasionally be used to signify the 
condition (t/ any) of the dead. In the same way 
hadeSf in its primitive form an adjective signifying 
unseen, and thence anni At toted, was used as a sub- 
stantive to designate the Aiture state of mytholo- 
gical fable, which (scouted by the philosopher) 
was regarded as a useftil bugbear to awe the 
popolaee—tt ** black dog" for the nursery. The 
Jews had no revelation of a future state ; it was 
even denied by a large and educated part of the 
nation. To bring immortality to liffht, we are 
assured was the peculiar office of the gospel. 
The jtarable of Dives we must, ftt>m the very 
meanmg of that word, regard as a merely meta- 
phorical illustration ; to accept it as a literal 
representation, which we are forthwith to trans- 
late spiriiuaUtft without reference to time and 
space, is simply contradicting all rules of inter- 
pretation. The reasoning which represents Dives 
in hell, and Lazarus in heaven, while the brothers 
of the former are yet on earth, b not the interme- 
diate state of Protestantism, continuing till the 
resurrection, bat (in spite of " Hieroglyph's" dis- 
claimer) the Romish purgatory, with an extra 
ward for making the bad worse, as well as the 
good better. Heaven and hell are states undoubt- 
edly, but they are also localities : the believer is 
not only to be Hke Christ, but to be " with Him 
and to tee Him as He is.^ Acdofding to " Benr 
jamin's" theory, heaven and hell are to be respeo- 
tivel;^ a dead level of joy and of woe, of good and 
of evil! The dead are to be kept up in the iuter- 
mediaie state until they reach the given standard ! 
Bofi there is a sufficient reply to all this in the 
fact that the existence of an intermediate state is 
not clearly revealed. The scriptures are emi- 
nently prMtkal. To suppoee that man is ** ne. 



be intended as an actual representation of 
the fatare state, the fact that Dives never 
suggested that he himself might be sent to 
warn his brethren, seems to abow dearlj 
that he was conscious of the impoasibiliij U 
bis escape from the place of torment to the 
scenes (^ earth. Beason and revelation both 
condemn the idea of the agracy of departed ! 
spirits in any of the material phenomena of 
the universe. 

The experience of history has been dearlj 
bought; and oaght, in cooseqaence, to be 
highly prized. Now the history of super- 
naturalism in this world is <«e tissue of 
deceit, delusion, and credulity. Its experi- 
mental lessons have been bought at a fearfbl 
cost of inhuman cruelty and fiendish malice; 
its testimony is sealed with the blood of its 
victims. One shudders with horror at the 
recollection of what has resulted from man's 
desperate resolve to " seek after a sign," io 
spite of the concurrent testimony of ressoo 
and religion, that " no sign shall be given." 
Delusion has followed delusion, and each in 
turn has perished miserably. I had ex- 
tracted a few illustrations, particularly strik- 
ing, but I must confine myself to one. In 
1692-3, a belief in witchcraft seized upon 
the colonists of New England. No less thin 
fifty miserable wretches confessed themseWes 
witches ; and in one part of the state al(ae 
nineteen were hanged, one was pressed to 
death, and 150 were imprisoned, within 
the space of sixteen months. The memo- 
ries of my readers will furnish a multitude 
of fearful parallels. Surely ^ the daik 
places" — that is, the superstitioas placet^ 
" of the earth are full of the habitations of 
croelty." The testimony thus fearfully wit* 
nessed is to be summed up in a sentence^ 
that " Supematuralism is the ofi&pring of 
imposture and ignorance.*' Optics h*T^ 
proved the fearful apparition of the Brocken, 
which so long haunted the Hartz monntaios 
of Germany, to be but a distant sbadow of 
its terrified beholder, as he stands between 
the sun and the opposite range of bill*' 
Chemistry has resolved will-o'-the-wisp into 
the spontaneoas combustion of a gas. £b- 



oessarily inserted in the spirit-worid, or M''^ 
dUOe epkere" to recdve infloxes of good and * 
eril, and yet that he is left todedace ifai**^ 
fk«m «< the great galf* of the pvable, aod'^B^ 
iamin's" olondy reasonhigs, is little less than • 
libel on Christ and his gospeL 
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tamAogy has explained the fearful ticking 
of the death-watch to be but the miniatnrt 
carpeDtry of a tiny insect. Joseph Collins 
confessed himself to be the spirit whose 
^'nppings" drove awaj the parliamentary 
comaiiasioneis from Woodstock; and whose 
sapematnral doings were (before the return 
of €harles IL had rendereid confenion safe) 
chronicled bj Dr. Plot. The Stockwell 
ghost tomed ont to be a servant girl. 
When will men learn wisdom? 

I bsTe now cleared the way for an answer 
to the question at the head of these pages. 
The " sofBeient eyidence" spoken of must be 
evidence strong enough to rebut the testi- 
mooy of the Bible, to overrule the decision 
of the intellect, and to repel the presumption 
of that fraud whkh history proves to have 
been the uniform accompaniment of super- 
OAturalism. Unlike Christianity, supema- 
tnralism can find no internal corroborative 
testimony in the heart of man; can discover 
no responsive chord of love or reason; but 
only sweeps over the jarring and tuneless 
strings of a mind enslaved by cowardice and 
nnstning by credulity. The evidence re- 
quired, therefore, must be penonal and tmii- 
viduoL No kuman testimony ^ unsupported 
hy intemal fitness and probiMityf ain be 
^iu^icient" to establish miraculous events. 
The question is, accordingly, determinately 
answered in the negative, with respect to all 
who have not had the miracles of modem 
denumiac influence submitted to their own 
senses. I confess myself of this number. I 
have seen the ** table-turning," and have 
heen satisfied that it is the result of uncoo- 
aoons muscular exertion; but the "spirit- 
rapping" and " table-talking" (confined only 
to the initiated) have not come within the 
nmge of my observation. To those who are 
convinced that they have had that direct 
personal evidence which I have pointed out 
to be essential, I can only venture to suggest 
the question, " Which is the more probable 
event — that human nature^ so prone to su- 
perstition, and so liable to deception by its 
own senses, through disesse or intentioinal 
deception, should err-— or that reason and 
nreUtion should be Mind guides, and his- 
tny a useless and deceitful lesson?" 

I<et us, however, waive these conditions 
for a time, and calmly examine the origin 
*Dd results of the absurd superstition of the 
^7* Spirit-rapping originated in an Ame- 



rican family named Fox (sadly ominous of 
craft and imposture), dwelling in a house re- 
puted by popular superstition to be haunted 
by the ghost of a man who had been mur- 
dered there some years previously. Th» 
family, or at least the females (!) of the 
fiunily, established by dint of perseverance a 
code of signals with the ghost, and on leaving 
home found, to their astonishment (? ), that 
the ghost accompanied tMtan; in fact, ha 
had a partiality for the company and con* 
versation of the fiemale sex. The marvel 
spread : committees were appointed to exa- 
mine into the matter, and the raps being 
duly determined to be the doings of the 
ghost, others tried the same plan of holding 
converse with the dead, and in a few months 
there were 30,000 media in the United 
States. Human folly silenced the vdce of 
reason; and the eiergy, ever ready to trust 
in bn^en reeds, endeavoured to fortify the 
bulwarks of their faith by admitting the 
alleged mirade, and declaring it to be the 
immediate result of devilish agency. Pro- 
testantism was not ashamed to imitate those 
artifices which it so fiercely ridiculed in the 
Bomish chnrehl For my own part, I would 
sooner believe the wildest legends of saintly 
miracles, than confess that I had so far 
deserted discretion as to admit that the 
souls of the departed and the fallen angels 
had selected such an introduction to the 
society of man. I know not whether aston- 
ishment or merriment prevails when I think 
of this new gospel of the nineteenth century, 
the possession of tables by demons and 
ghosts. Surely the common phrase " devil^s 
tattoo," applied to a monotonous, tapping 
sound, must have first suggested the scheme 
to the sharp-witted members of the Fox 
fiunily. 

"Spirit-rapping," though especially pa- 
tronized by "Benjamin," as far as I am 
aware, has made but very slight progress in 
England, fompared with the clerically •patro- 
nized " table- talking." Media seem scarce; 
and the spbits have betaken themselves to 
visible as well as audible communications. 
Those who believe, would do well to place 
the Bible on all taUes whose quietude they 
desire to insure. Painful thought, that 
God's great book ifaonld be degraded to serve 
the place of the relics and charms of ancient 
mummery, in the nineteenth century after 
Christ! We had, however, at one time »■ 
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American medium, ready to convince the 
sceptic on payment of the admission fee, and 
to play the fortune-teller, &c, for a consider- 
ation of one guinea. Too pure to take 
adyantage of the hidden treasures of the 
earth, Mrs. Hajden deroted her tune to 
aiding the imfortunate by discovering stolen 
goods, and exposing the ramifications of evil 
plans and devices. Satan was thus com- 
pelled to turn inlbrmer against his human 
allies. His kingdom was divided against 
itself, and would therefore quickly fall. 
The millenium was at hand; and Mrs. 
Hayden was to end, in victory, that strife of 
good with evil which has desolated earth 
since the fall of Adam. Unfortunately, 
however, for the progress of her art, Mr. G. 
H. Lewes, a writer who has done no small 
service against superstition and folly, paid 
Mrs. Hayden a visit. He had previously 
stated his belief that the lady was a skilful 
physiognomist, who could tell when to rap 
(as the questioner's pointer passed along the 
alphabet) by some unconscious gesture of 
expectation, when the letter forming the 
next component of the answer was reached. 
'* By purposely giving such indications, he 
caused Mrs. Hayden to rap out answers of 
the most absurdly erroneous character" to a 
series of questions he had previously pre- 
pared, and communicated to his friends. 
The final question produced a reply which 
even astounded the questioner: "Is Mrs. 
Hayden an impostor?'* to which the answer 
was returned by unhesitating raps, as his 
pointer came upon the letters, "YES"!! 
(See " Quarterly Review," October, 1853, p. 
546.) Comment is superfluou^. 

The phenomena of ** table-turning" have 
been so fully and decisively explained by 
Dr. Faraday, that it now exists only as an 
amusement. Its place is supplied by " table- 
talking," brought forward under the especial 
auspices of the clergy. I beg their p^on ; 
I should say, of " a very few clergymen." 
The ringleaders of the new sect in this 
country . are Messrs. Gillson and Godfrey. 
In reading their pamphlets, painful doubts 
of their honesty arise: thus, Mr. Godfrey, in 
his second tract, describing his interrogations 
of a spirit named Alfred Brown, writes — 

" Does God compel you to answer ques- 
tions? Yes. 

" Do you like to answer mef Yes (very 
emphatically). 



^ Shall you be sorry when you leave here? 
Yes. 

" Are you happier in the presence ofGo^t 
people? Yes." 

Mr. Godfrey is a bold man thus to palm 
off a revelation of his own religious excd- 
lencies! It seems a strange inconsistency 
on the part of these writers, that they declare 
that table-moving is of Satanic origin, aod 
" intended * to decewe 'the very elect;'" and 
yet, according to their own version of the 
matter, the spirits almost invariably proTe 
docile, obedient, and truthful. In one case, 
the table told Mr. Godfrey that there was 
"no devil;" and on being adjured in the 
name of Christ, became obstinately silent: 
but with this one exception the Satanic 
legions appear to be remarkably candid— ire 
should say, polite. They never interfere with 
Mr. Godfrey's preconceived opinions: he is 
an anti-papist, and they declare Home to be 
" Satan's head-quarters;" and ever and anon, 
as he reads out his creed in the shape of 
interrogatories, they answer, ** Yes." If I 
could believe with Messrs. Godfrey and Gill- 
son, I should feel bound to conjure them to 
cease any further dealings vrith Satanic 
agency, since we are convinced that bis 
" sable highness" would not spend so mnch 
time in giving them an audience, unless be 
saw that it would redound to his profit and 
their injury. 

The great governing power of man's na- 
ture is the will. If it ceases to exert an 
influence on the mind, intellectual stagnation 
or maddening riot ensues within the cham- 
bers of the brain. The wUl alone can act 
as a superintending power to compel oar 
course of thought into coherent trains of 
sober reasoning. Once destroy or neutralize 
its influence, and we become the helpless 
prey of external suggestion : hence it is, that 
nothing surprises us in a dream; our wills 
are then passive, and the mind accepts all 
the incongruities of thought without the 
slightest objection. Now, li we once let the 
mind depose its rightful sovereign in any one 
domain of thought, we shall become, as re- 
gards that particular topic, mere waking 
dreamers, deaf to argument and blind to the 
most absurd incongruities. This is the 
whole secret of superstition and credulity— 
" a state of subjection to a dominant idea:'' 
it is a condition of monomania, a partial 
and temporary madness. This enslaving of 
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the will to some one belief destroTS the free 
action of xxiiDd, and hurries man, bound hand 
and foot, down the swelling floods of enthu- 
siasm. We rather pity than blame the state 
of those who are so situated; thej have lost 
their power of action, and with it their 
moral acconntabilitj. Let erery reader who 



would shun this moral disease, try ererj 
opinion at the bar of reason before he el^ 
vates it to the throne of belief Those who 
are willing to believe before evidence, are in 
danger of eventually believing, not only 
without but even against evidence. 

B.S. 
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NEGATIVE AETICLE.— II. 



In commencing a paper on the negative 
side of the qaestion, as to whether or not 
Napoleon was worthy of the admiration of 
the French people, we cannot refrain from 
expressing our own opinion, that the time 
has not yet come for an impartial discussion of 
SQch a subject, and our reason for so think- 
ing is, that we live in an age when the world 
is dazzled by his great actions and mighty 
achievements in the theatre of Europe. Nor 
is this opinion unsupported by precedent, for 
we have a case in point, in the universal 
estimate put upon the character of " England's 
Great Protector," a character which has only 
recently been cleared from the aspersions 
cast upon it, by that mighty " leviathan of 
thought," Carlyle, assisted by the great 
modem Swiss reformer. Dr. Merle D'Aubignd. 
This fact strengthens the supposition, that 
whatever opinion we may hold of the charac- 
ter of Napoleon, it may be reversed by 
posterity. 

But, thongh holding this opinion, it will 
not prevent us trying to form what we consi- 
der to be a just estimate of Napoleon's charac- 
ter : and in portraying the various lineaments 
of it, we shall aim at doing so in an impartial 
nianner. Indeed this is especially necessary 
when we remember that we belong to that 
race of "active islanders" with whom Napo- 
leon counselled the Directory of France never 
to make peace until they were brought into 
entire subjection . We have therefore resolved 
to divest ourselves of any narrow or self- 
"iterested view which we might feel tempted 
to take of the subject, and to constitute our- 
selves "citizens of the world." We object 



to the assertion that we should endeavour to 
place ourselves in the position of the French, 
because, in so doing, we should merely have to 
divest ourselves of the prejudice which exists 
upon Ihe one hand, in order that we may robe 
ourselves with that which exists on the 
other; consequently the only method we can 
take to keep clear of both dilemmas, is to 
look upon ourselves as being, during the 
time in which Napoleon's character is under- 
going the winnowing process in the pages of 
the British Controversialisty as cosmopoli- 
tans in the widest sense of the term. 

Standing, then, upon the elevated platform 
upon which we have placed ourselves, view- 
ing Napoleon Bonaparte with the eye of a 
public censor, and examining his actions, and 
weighing them in the scales of impartial 
justice, we are forced to the conclusion that 
he was unworthy of the admiration of the 
French people. That he possessed great 
genius we dare not for a moment deny; that 
his abilities as a general were great we do 
not doubt. As a soldier, too, he possessed 
the highest order of genius requisite for the 
successful conducting of a campaign. He 
conceived a new mode of military tactics, 
founded upon a scientific and a rapid move- 
ment of vast masses; which, until practised 
by his opponents, rendered him almost of 
necessity victorious. Indeed, it is to this 
that we are inclined to ascribe much of his 
success, more especially in his Italian cam- 
paign. The Austrian forces trusted with 
the defence of Lombardy, owed their reverses 
entirely to the system of breaking up their 
forces into detached divisions, in order to 
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attack different positions at one time, a 
practice which is never safe, and which, with 
an antagonist like Napoleon, was extremely 
dangerous: they were also obliged to tmst 
entirely to the plans drawn out by the Anlic 
Conncii sitting at Vienna, who had the 
charge of arranging all things requisite for 
the campaign, but who, of course, were 
naturally unacquainted with the various 
positions assumed by the French army, 
though the rules they laid down for the 
guidance of the different commanders Of the 
Austrian troops were deemed inviolable. 
Napoleon, on the other hand, had the com- 
plete disposal of the force in his own hand, 
and by his method of centralization, or in 
other words, by his concentrating the bulk 
of his troops on one given point attacked by 
the enemy, was able to engage them with 
superior numbers, and consequently with 
perfect safety, and invariably with success ; 
after which he would immediately turn 
round, and by a rapid march fall upon the 
next division, and with the like results. 

But Napoleon's great genius — his promp- 
titude in action, his self-reliance,' or . his 
quickness of decision, do not form tile only 
traits of his character; they are the mere 
physical elements, and are necessarily subor- 
dinate to the moral features, and it is by 
these that we mean to judge his claim for 
admiration. The first of these traits of 
moral character manifested in the life and 
actions of Napoleon, was his boundless 
ambition; that he was ambitious, is self- 
evident to the careful student of modern 
European history. His first grand aim was the 
personal elevation of himself to the throne 
of France, and then the elevation of his 
hrothers, relations, and occasionally his 
generals to the government of other indepen- 
dent kingdoms. Thus, civil government 
gave place, in all the countries which came 
under their subjection, to military tyranny 
and oppression, a system of government which 
carries constraint into all the ramifications 
of the social system, and which deprives men 
of that free action without which all con- 
stitutional forms, oaths, and declarations are 
void. As in every historical instance where 
the army gains the direction of affairs the 
general in command soon comes to be the 
only recognised head, so it was in Fhince. 
After the fall of Robespierre, when the nation 
and the Legislature were gradually becoming 



more and more tinged with royalist tenden- 
cies, and when a large majority of the 
'* Legislative Assembly " were ready to vote 
for the return of the Bourbons, nay, when 
even two of the directors were secretly 
inclined to the royalist cause, the remaining 
three directors, Barras, Rewbell, and La 
R^vellifere Lepaux, with the minority of the 
Assembly, acting under the instigation of 
Napoleon, called in the army to overawe the 
popnlace of the capital, and to sieze all the 
deputies who had the courage to express 
their opinions freely in the hall of debate. 
But they stopped not here; the same revolu- 
tion of the 18th Fructidor put an end also 
to the liberty of the press, and this be it 
remembered occurred with the cognizance of 
Napoleon. This calling in of the military 
by the directors was an ill-fated design, and 
one which they might have concluded would 
at a future day be bronght against themselves ; 
and so it shortly a^erwards occurred, on 
the 18th of Bramaire, when Napoleon over- 
turned the Chamber of the Deputies by 
military force, and against the decided wfsA 
of the piajonty bt the Legislature. Onr 
friend T. U. here steps in and asks the 
question, " Where is the evidence of mere 
ambition in the young warrior who gamed 
the fresh laurels of Italy, and sustained the 
fierce fight of Egypt? Was Napoieon 
ambitious, because, when France was on the 
brink of ruin, he came forward as her 
deliverer amidst the plaudits of the peopfe?" 
The revolution of the 18th Brumaire occurrtd 
shortly after Napoleon returned from Egyptt 
and it raised him to the Consulate, with 
Si^yes and Roger Duces as assistants; bat 
previously to this^ when Napoleon, with 
Cobentzell the Austrian ambassador, were 
settling the preliminaries of a peace at 
Rastadt, he told him in a confidential wajof 
his intention to s^dxoert the Directory. ^"^ 
when he was on the eve of departure for 
Egypt, when he had an altercation with 
Rewbell, one of the directors, and the latter 
consequently requested his resignation, which 
would probably have taken place, had it not 
been for the opportune interference of Merl&i, 
Napoleon remarked quietly to Bourrienne, *p 
authority whom T. U. quotes—" Thejpear is 
not yetripe^ let us depart; we shdtlretum v)ht» 
the moment has arrived,^ Do not these facts 
prove that Napoleon had at this time sethiseT® 
upon the dictatorship of the French Republic? 
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After tbt fw rol ttti o a of the 18tb BnniaiiiB^ 
Kapofem fesod lluit liis two coadjvton wtn 
not willing tbat he Bbmld hare the «Uef 
pofit, and aoearduiglj thef were disBussed, 
and tw» met, of a more plkat monld elected 
intlwirplaoo. Aiid,asi8 geaenaUjrtbecaee 
with all ambitious men, wbeii, vneatisfied, he 
had reached the pomt at winch hia mind and 
heart were aet, he desired to presa to aoaae 
higheremiiience, which laj *%tretclied beyond, 
dim ahwlowed in the miate of time." The 
iinperial erewn of Fnmoe failed to satiate hia 
boging for greater power and greater glorjt 
his next step was to make himself the arU- 
tntor of Europe; and to gain this end, iie 
pfressed into roquisitioa ererf possible Rieans. 
This oontioeotal system, which be gnadoally 
unfolded in the covme of hia nameroas 
campaigns, was an endearour to get Earope 
formed into a federal wiion of which France 
was to be the bead. For the attainment of 
this end he dethroned kings and princes, 
and with imperial mmiifioence beatowed their 
hiogdoms on his brothers and sisters and 
even to his favoorite generals, teaching them 
at the vimo time t» remember that their 
first duty was allegiance to Hmself and to 
France, after which the*r mi^t look to the 
afiairs of the people over whom they had thns 
heeo appointed governors. 

As a consequence of this ambition to 

heoome the ** snn of Evrope," aronnd which 

all the other potentates like so many planets 

shoold revolve, he destroyed a vaat multitude 

of human beings. Bat we need not wonder 

^t such was the case, for the ambitious set 

> light value on human life; it is never 

fllowed to interfere with their projects, and 

in the consummation of them, every obstacle 

iDiist give wa^. Are the Alps to be crossed ? 

it must be done, though vast numbers should 

(iie among glaciers and avalanches. Is 

^°^ to be invaded? it must be done, 

though multitudes should perish in the 

««vere wintry storms of that nortbem Thule, 

or become so deUHtated, as to fall an easy 

prey to the hardy Cossack. Is Austria or 

I^ly to be subjugated? no matter what are 

^ obstacles, the Empcoror wills it ! A 

kingdom is wanted for his brother Joseph, 

Spain is perfidiously entered; Prussia must 

f^^ her Rhenish provinces; Hanover must 

^ u^corporated, and Italy assume the place 

^ a dependency. This cannot be accom- 

PuBbed without the loss of human life. The 



hsttles of Areola, Kivoli, Anstariitz, M areaga^ 
I^ko, Leipzie, Borodino^ Jena, must all bt 
foBght and won at the expense of harnao 
life, and it ia only to gratify the ambition sf 
one aaan! Bat oar friend T. U. teUa na 
that the blame of these is notattributaUa t# 
Napoleon bat to Eaghmd, for he says at page 
97, ** On England we mainly throw the 
bhuna of the commencement and prolonged 
eontinuanoe of the war.** We are surprised 
that T. U. ahoQld th« assert that England 
prolonged the war, when Ni4>oleoa himself ia 
the naaoaa ui^ed by him on the Direetorj 
in favour of making peace with Austria, thnS 
spoka:— "Finally, we are still at war with 
Eoghind ; that enemy is great enough, with- 
out adding another. The Austrians are 
heavy and avaricious; no people on earth 
are less active and dangerous as regards our 
military affairs than they are; the Eaglisb, 
on the oontrary, are generous, intriguing^ 
enterprising. It is indupmtable for out 
Govermneat to destroy the EngUsh mcmarc^ 
or it' will infallibly be overturned by tha 
intrigues and the corruption of theae active 
ishmdars. The present moment offers to our 
hands a noble enterpriser Let us conoei>> 
trate all our activity -on the marine, trnd 
destroy England; that done, Europe is mt 
ourfeetJ' But there is another fact worth 
noticing, and to which we beg to call T. U.'s 
special attention— the British Government did 
not prolong the war, for they made overtures 
of peace to the Bdreetory, through Lord 
Malmesbury, but these toere rejected. True, 
Napoleon on assuming the Consulate desired 
peace with Great Britain, which, however, 
was declined, not on account of the uncoD- 
stitntional manner in which he asked it, as 
some assert, but because the British Govern- 
ment had no assurance that his government 
would be more stable than preceding ones. 

There is another trait in Napoleon's 
character to which we wish to allude, vis., 
his perfidy and duplicity. No stone was left 
unturned in his desire to gain his own ends. 
But this is a serious charge which we have 
laid at bis door, and one which requires the 
clearest proof to establish. As an example, 
then, of his perfidious mode of dealing with 
States, we beg to submit the following. 
When Napoleon was invested with the com- 
mand of the Italian army, he was instructed 
by the Directory to regard Venice as a 
neutral power ; but, instead of following 
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these directions, from the very first he used 
the most insulting and rigorous language- to 
the commissioners of that ancient and 
Tenerable Bepnblic. " Venice," said he, *' by 
daring to give an asylum to the Count de 
Lille, a pretender to the French throne, has 
declared war against the Republic I know 
not why I should not reduce Verona to 
ashes, a town which had the presumption to 
esteem itself the capital of France." The 
perfidy with which he acted against the 
Bepublio of St. Mark, was very fully shown 
by his secret despatch to the French Direc- 
tory on the 7th of June. " If your object," says 
he, " is to extract five or six millions out 
of Venice, I have secured for you a pretence 
for a rupture. You may demand it as an 
indemnity for the combat of Borghetto, which 
I was obliged to sustain to take Peschiera. 
If you have more decided views we must 
take care not to let that subject of quarrel 
drop ; tell me what you wish, and be assured 
I will seize the most fitting opportunity of 
carrying it into execution, according to cir- 
cumstances; for we must take care not to 
have all the world on our hands at once. 
The truth of the a£fair of Peschiera is that 
Uie Venetians were cruelly deceived by the 
■Austrians, who desired a passage for fifty 
men, and then seized the town." What 
|>erfidy could be grosser than this? Aware 
'that Venice had been duped by Austria, he 
resolved to make that facta su^cient ground 
for a rupture with Venice. Bat Napoleon 
vexceeded even this in his future dealings 
with that Republic. That ancient bulwark 
of the christian faith deposed its senatora, 
assimilated its constitution to that of France, 
and even expressed a desire to be allowed to 
join the Italian Republic, a wish which 
J^apoleon secretly fostered; yet after all he 
coolly turned round and signed over the city 
with part of its continental territory to 
Austria, and against the direct orders of the 
French Government, who told him that they 
would on no account allow such a breach of 
the law of nations. The same duplicity 
which he thus displayed toward Venice, he 
also manifested toward Genoa, in proof of 
which we give the following excerpt from bis 
correspondence with the French ambassador 
Faypoult ; — " I have not yet seen M. Catanio, 
the Genoese deputy; but I shall neglect 
nothing which shaU tiirow them off their 
guard. The IHrectory has ordered me to 



exact ten millions, but interdicted aU political 
operations. Omit nothing which shcUlset ike 
Senate tzsleepf and %muse them with hopes 
till the moment of wakening arrives." The 
moment of wakening here contemplated by 
Napoleon was an internal revolation, against 
the express orders of the Directory. His 
conduct to Tuscany was as detestable as 
that manifested to Venice and Genoa. At the 
very moment when he was receiving the 
most sumptuous entertainment from the 
Grand Duke, Mnrat was detached to fall 
upon Leghorn. The same perfidy was mani- 
fested in his Egyptian expedition to the 
Sublime Porte: he professed peace at the 
moment when he was wresting Egypt tm 
their domination, and contemplating the 
invasion of Syria. Spain also was subjected 
to the same ambiguous diplomacy when its 
weak and vacillating monarch was persuaded 
to resign. But we need not multiply these 
foul instances of duplicity which stain his 
character, as those quoted are amply sof- 
ficient to convince an impartial mind that 
his intercourse with other nations wss 
.marked by a system of gross deception and 
double deiding. 

And now, ere we conclude, we desire s 
word with our friend T. U. In his paper on 
the afiSrmative side of this question, he 
designates the policy pursued by Biitsin 
" cruel and selfish," and quotes with approval 
the words of Napoleon — " Men of my stamp 
do not commit crimes." Now, in answer to 
the first assertion, we have already shown 
that Britain at one time did make proposals 
for peace; in answer to the sec(Hid we wiS 
glance at Napoleon's treatment of prisonen 
of war as contrasted with that of the genenis 
of other nations. At the battle of the Ni/«> 
Admiral Nelson sent ashore 3105 prisoners 
who were taken in that battle, with their 
efiects, on their simple parole that thej 
would not again serve in battle till regularly 
exchanged, which Napoleon requited by 
immediately incorporating the whole of them 
into his army, Witness now the condoct of 
Napoleon to the prisoners taken at Jau*- 
4000 of the garrison of that town laid doim 
their arms on the understanding that bj so 
doing their lives would be spareid; ^J^ 
a few days afterward, they were masssered 
in cold blood, and forsooth Napoleon ia ^ 
chargeable with this, because, " men of his 
stamp cannot commit crimes I" ^S^* 
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after his defeat at Acre, on his retuni to 
Egypt; he gave orders to poison ybur hundred 
of his own troops who were in the hospitals 
at Jaffii, but of course this in him was no 
crime! Posterity will ever stamp with 
indelible infamj these blots on Napoleon's 
escatcheon, while thej will record with 
admiration the answer of the chief of the 
medical staff, when the proposal for the 
poisoning was made to him — " My vocation 
is to prolong life, and not to extinguish it.'* 

In conclusion, we have in opposition to 
OUT friend T. U., attempted to prove that 
Napoleon was ambitious, and nothing less 
than the dominion of Europe could satisfy 
lus insatiable thirst for power and glory, and 
that this ambition led him to perpetrate 
acts of the greatest cruelty. But further, 
we have endeavoured to prove that Napoleon 
was guilty of constant and systematic 
perfidy^ and if there is one crime more 
eiecrable than another, it is this propensity 



to deceive our fellow man. This crime is 
the more contemptible in Napoleon as he 
exercised it alike on friend and foe; all 
became his dupes, all fell into his snares. 
Ambition and perfidy are two of the worst 
passions existing in this fallen world of ours, 
and the man who harbours them in his 
bosom is one who can not be trusted even by 
his friends, and all his contemporaries will 
join in despising hb character. 

But here we pause, not for want of addi- 
tional matter, but in order that a wide field 
may be left for those who shall follow in the 
negative of this debate. We have presented 
concisely our own reasons for not according 
to Napoleon that admiration which has been 
too generously lavished upon him, and we 
conclude with the heartfelt hope, that firom 
amid our war of words, tbuth will come 
forth clothed in her proper apparel, and 
armed with her native power. 

Glasgow, Walter. 



;^nlititB, 



CAN SCOTL AND^REASONABLY COMPLAIN OF INJUSTICE FROM ENGLAND ? 

NEGATIVE BEPLT. 



"Be not a public orator, thou brave young 
British man, Uiou that art now growing to be 
»omething: not a stump orator, if thon canst 
help it." " There where thou art, work, work ; 
whatsoever thy hand findeth to do do it— with 
the hand of a man, not of a phantasm — be that 
thy uinoticed blessedness and exceeding great 
Kward. Love silence rather than speech in these 
tragic days, when, for very speaking, the voice of 
^tx has fallen inarticulate to man; and hearts, 
m this loud babbling, sit dark and dumb towards 
•ach other."— Carty/e. 

In our opening article we referred, by 

iuiticipation, to the more prominent griev- 

>Qces of which the advocates of Scottish 

lights complain. We shall now reply, in 

^e first place, to the additional alleged 

grievances brought forward by our opponents 

lA the course of this debate ; noticing, at 

the same time, so far as we tbink neces- 

^1 the arguments introduced by them 

regarding the matters in dispute to which 

^e have already adverted. In the second 

place we shall answer the remarks of our 

^^Pponents on our own article. 



In adopting the arrangement now stated 
we respectfully crave a c«ureful re-perusal of 
our introductory paper, and particular re« 
ference to the different parts of the articles 
on the opposite side, to which we shall 
reply: — 

1. *' Walter*' asserts that Edinburgh has to 
maintain a prison, but that being the metro- 
polis of Scotland, it ought to receive aid 
from Government for that purpose, as London 
and Dnblin do for their police establishments. 
We reply that London is the capital of the 
empire, and the seat of the administration. 
Ireland has a separate government, situated 
in Dublin. It is proper, under these cir- 
cumstances, that the police should be a Go- 
vernment force. The capital, beyond any 
other part of a kingdom, should be carefully 
protected. There is as much danger from 
inattention to the seat of government, as 
from a stringent system of centralization. 
So far as the Legislature can make it so, 
London, in particular, should, in regard to 
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protectioa and to dfleoratkn, Im mrtkj o£ 
the capitail «f the world. What patriotic 
Frendunaii, anhiUutaDt it maj he of Nor- 
vmodj or BaigTUndy, does Bot fed a jott 
]^de in the strength, or noble bnildsngif 
and fine gardens of Paris? He feels that 
those features of the capital exist not merelj 
fer it, but ior the beoe6t of Fiaaee. It is 
left for Scotchmen, in violation of tha prin- 
ciples of the Union, to mnrmar at what is 
diHie for the eapitMi of Great Britain. £«tin- 
bnrgh can hare no chum for soch assiBtanne, 
anj mere than Glasgow or lirerpoel, al- 
thongh the name of the capital is retained 
bj it. We are certain thiit if the whole 
qneation had been a demand of Edinboigh, 
fer the support of her pdlioe establtshoaents, 
OB acoonnt of her being the Soottisfa captai, 
Oiasgow would hav« resisted the daim, or 
Asserted her own claim in preference, as con- 
taining the larger population, and would 
have treated with disdain the plea ihU Edin- 
burgh was the capital. Indeed, the lord 
of the tressurj commissioned by Government 
to inspect certain parts of Edinburgh, with a 
view to the erection of a geological museum, 
was beset in Glasgow by an application to 
give that city the preference; Scotchmen, 
tberefere, if not primed by an absurd agita- 
tion, cannot see the claims of one of the 
Sottish to?ms beyond another, except w, 
the ground of population. Regarding the 
Irish police, ^ A. Alison remarks that they 
consist of 12,400 ''as brave and as good 
soldiers as any in the world," mainly paid by 
<70vemment. The police in Ireland are a 
mifitary force, kept up to prevent rebelliim, 
and that because they are unfortunately 
necessary in Ireland, Government should 
pay for a pdice establishment in Edinbnigh 
18 not, we diink, a sonnd alignment. " Walter" 
says we have only one hurbour of refuge in 
Scotland, whereas in England five are in 
course of constmction. Port Patrick haibonr, 
it seems, had only £2,556 expended on it; 
and this sum, it is stated, was given merely 
to secure the safety of the Irish steamers, 
and from no particular regard for Scottish 
interests. C«rtain jdans were no doubt 
Ofdered, and estimates taken, and the woric 
execnted according to these. The nnallnesa 
of the sum expended proves nothing against 
Government. The statement that the safety 
of tJie Iridi steamers was the only object is 
groundless. HatlKrarB of lefngeare very im- 



portant, sod have long been needed akng the 
coasta of the kingdom. G cif e ta m ept has ao- 
eocdia^y oommenoed this good work in eer- 
tain <|QartetB ; and it has been actoatedwith 
a desirs to aupply the wants of the mote im- 
portant maritime places first, or where wveeks 
most firequently occur, imspective of their 
being English or Scotch localteies. Engfidi 
venels can fiad aataral sheberoo the Seotek 
coasts, particularly in the West; bnt Sooldi 
ships have Uttie or bo shelter on the Eagiisb 
coasts. These fiicts show that the AdmlnJtj 
has done right in estabhshisg hachonrs i 
refage in England, in the &Bt hntaaec; 
" Walter," under his fifth dhrisioii, enmBerata 
a variety of alleged grievances. Thefirit of 
these is the state of Hbljrood Palace. On 
this point Lord Eglinton thos supports his 
friend "* WaMcrt"—'' We haveno Windsor; no 
Bnckingham Palace ; no St. JasMs's ; bo 
Kmsingtoo $ no Hampton Oourt ; we haw 
only poor old Hdyrood, with hor £fttiJi^ 
galleries, her roofless chapel, and her wasted 
park." In answer, we refer to our opeDing 
article ; and we trust, looking to wiiat 
Government has done for Holyrood and her 
"wasted park," we have satisfied Walter; 
at least, "A Thomac," seems, in his remarks, 
tacitly to admit that there is here no giier- 
ance, while he blames us for speaking of tbe 
snm esqiended on Holyrood Palace prior to 
1830 as squandered. We have no hope, 
however, that common sense, or pbdn fects, 
would saiisiy (me who can utter such rhodo- 
raontode tB Lord Eglinton has done. In 
addition to what we have previously said, 
we remark that since 1830 large sums hare 
been laid out onHoiTXDod; and preparsti<B8 
are bcaog made for various inprovements en 
it and the neighbourhood. In comiexion 
with the alleged grievance now referred to, 
Walter complains that the Scottish Ex- 
cheqoer Court, which, he says, had the 
power of granting money for the mainteiMBce 
of pnbfic buildings, haia, in violation of the 
Act cf Union, been abolished, or nthff 
amalgamated with the Coort of Session; and 
other gentlemen on the same side eonplain 
of the discontinuance of certain cooita, bs* 
sides that of the Exchequer, in SeotLand. 
This kind of complaint goes far to prote 
that the movement we object to is a T<KT 
scheme ; at least that its spirit is of that kind. 
Before the Beform Bill the sums expended 
on Holyrood were murmured against, as a 
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waste of public means. Some of our law 
coarts, sach as the Exchequer, CommUsarj, 
and Admiralt/ Courts, were regarded as 
nearly useless, and as nests of political 
corruption. This was the truth. The office 
of judge was a political sinecure, — the ques- 
tions of jurisdiction which arose out of those 
coarts were numerous, perplexing, and led 
to much expense. In the course of that Law 
Beform which was so loudlj called for, the 
separate jurisdiction of the courts referred to 
was taken away; and we think that this was 
a wise procedure. Referring particularly to 
the Exchequer Court, we have no evidence 
thatitiiad the right to make grants of money 
for Scottish buildings. The peculiar rights 
of the ancient Scottish exchequer, so far as 
inconsistent with the supreme anthority of 
the Legislature, were in effect destroyed by 
the Union. We beg to ask, did this court, 
prior to 1837, bestow such grants ? If not, 
vre lose nothing by its abolition. The powers 
which it possessed were simply transferred 
to the Court of Session, Walter complains 
that Scotland must now apply to the 
"English treasury" for money to uphold 
ber public buildings. He should have said, 
the British treasury. How can it be simply 
aa English treasury, with a Scotchman for 
first lord, and another Scotchman seated at 
its board, whose business it is to attend to 
Scottish interests? England and Ireland 
are in this respect quite on a level with 
Scotland. If our country does not succeed 
in her pecuniary demands, it is in her power 
to apply to Parliament through her repre- 
sentatives. Walter, however, maintains that 
the transference of the powers of the Scottish 
Exchequer Court was ** in gross violation of 
the terms of union." The nineteenth section 
of the Act of Union, however, does in no 
sense prevent such transference. The Court 
q£ Session has been made, defacto^ the Court 
of Exchequer. Our opponents tell us that 
the Scotch have not abandoned their separate 
^tionaUty, and that the union was that of 
two distinct nations on terms of equality. 
Upon this general question we remark that 
all treaties are susceptible of alteration, with 
the consent of the parties, made by means 
of the tribunal to which they have given the 
power of carrying the treaties out. But this 
matter is not here left in doubt. Such 
alteration is allowed by the Act of Union 
*^«iif— ahnost every section concludes with 



the words, " subject to such regulations and 
alterations as Her Majesty, her heirs and 
successors, or the Parliament of Great 
Britain, shall think fit.'' It is true the 
fourth section concludes with the words, 
"except where it is otherv^:$e expressly 
agreed in those artides ;" but this is one of 
those legal subtilties the meaning of which 
in public Acts of Parliament is well under- 
stood. Again, particular parts of the Act 
of Union are declared to be fundamental and 
essential conditions in all future time ; but 
such conditions are understood to be binding 
only on the contracting parties, not on their 
successors. According to the true import 
of the Union, England and Scotland were 
made one people, acting through the same 
Legislature. It is essential to the spirit of 
the Union that certain institutions, such as 
the presbyterian form of worship, should be 
maintained in Scotland, as being most suited 
to the genius of the people ; but more than 
this the Scotch have no right to demand. 
There was, therefore, nothing illegal in the 
abolition of a separate exchequer court, or 
in the transference of certain boards to 
London. The complaint of centraHzation is 
one which cannot be urged on the ground 
that the English and Scotch are two united 
nations; but, if just at all, it is as applicable 
to certain parts of England as to Scotland. 
We have entered into this question thus far 
on account of the importance which our 
opponents attach to it. The basis of the 
agitation — the Act of Union — will not sup-> 
port or justify their views; and we b^ to 
remind them that if the Legislature had 
acted according to their principles, it could 
never have passed the recent Act for the 
Modification of the University Tests ; and 
they do not seem to have given any efficient 
assistance to the general Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland in opposing that Act as an 
infraction of the Treaty of Union. " Walter" 
complains that Scotland has no geological 
museum. He cannot, however, be ignorant 
of the fact that Government intends to esta- 
blish such an institution. Our ordnance 
survey wiU no doubt be completed without 
the necessity of a national association^ 
Regarding the Glasgow Post Office, " Walter" 
has not chosen to state that Government 
had purchased ground for the erection of a 
new post office, and that it will soon be 
built; and had it not been that the people of 
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Glasgow quarrelled amongst themselves as 
to a proper site, the complaint would long 
before tl^s have been removed. We refer 
here to the excellent remarks of" Graj^ as to 
the want of a proper officer to attend to the 
exchange of spoiled stamps ( !) and to the 
Scotch medical diplomas. We do not anti- 
cipate anj danger of an enemy landing on 
onr shores; bat in addition to the observa- 
tions previously made by us on this point, 
it is proper to state that we are to have a 
militia. Thus one " grievance" after another 
is being removed. We do not think 
favourably of university representation, al- 
though we have no objection to an educa- 
tional franchise, if in any way practicable. 
The Scottish universities, however, are, by 
the new Reform Bill, to have three members. 
Our next antagonist, " Douglas," has 
touched upon three of those grievances to which 
his coadjutor, " Walter," had more briefly re- 
ferred; namely, the Glasgow Post Office, me- 
dical diplomas, and want of a speedy exchange 
of spoiled stamps. He has brought forward 
two additional grievances. First, the exis- 
tence of naval and military schools in Eng- 
land and Ireland, besides Greenwich Hospital 
in the former, and Kilmainham Hospital in 
the latter country, while Scotland has no such 
institutions ; and secondly, the use of the 
name ''England" in public documents, &c., 
as descriptive of the whole island. To all 
of these points a very able reply has been 
made by '* Gray;" and in order to shorten our 
remarks, we refer to his article. In addition 
to the medical grievance we observe that 
the demands of the English Apothecaries' 
Company afford an example of those exclusive 
jurisdictions which exist in different parts of 
the kingdom, to which liberal politicians 
have been always opposed. Again, while it 
is notorious that the hospitals referred to are 
British institutions, not merely English or 
Irish, the sole reason why Government 
has not planted similar ones in Scotland is 
that to do so would be a needless multipli- 
cation of expense ; and, after all, the gene- 
rosity of the juvenile establishments is some- 
what diminished by the consideration that 
the education afforded is of a military kind, 
and those receiving it expected to enter the 
army or navy. The use of the word " Eng- 
land" or " English," does not in any degree 
degrade Scotland. A certain conventional 
meaning is attached to such terms, which 



misleads no one. The Scotch themselves 
are not ashamed to use them. 

" A Thomac" has not been able perceptibly 
to enlarge the catalogue of grievances. As 
to the question of a secretary of state, and 
of an inequality in the representation as 
compared with that of England, we can do 
little more than refer to onr introductory 
article. ScoUand, which has various impor- 
tant interests requiring attention, and con- 
tributes £7,000,000 annually to the imperial 
revenue, it is alleged, is committed to the 
charge of a single official. The Scottid 
Bights advocates frequentlj refer to the 
rev^ue obtained from Scotland, and gravely 
inquire what sum she receives in retnm, 
choosing at the same time to overlook the 
fact that there is any obligation on her to 
pay a portion of the annual burdens of the 
empire. This shows the small value of onr 
opponents* "statistics." They have made 
out no case of systematic neglect of Scottish 
interests in parliament, which might call for 
the appointment of a secretary of state, nor 
have they proved how such a functionaiy 
could remedy the grievances complained of. 
The grievances alleged are being gradually 
removed, and they do not refer to Scotland 
in particular. What kind of secretary, 
however, do our opponents desire ? When 
the subject was discussed in the committee 
of the town council of Edinburgh, it was 
insisted on by one individual that the 
secretary of state should reside in Edinborgh; 
by another, that he should be resident in 
London. By one that he should be a peer; 
by another, a mercantile man. By one, that 
he should be a member of the Cabinet; by 
another, that he should be independent of 
Government, &c. It is evident that thew 
are differences of great importance, and 
materially affect the question. If ^ 
secretary of state were to dwell in SoofclaDd 
a certain part of each year, a local goTcni- 
ment would be established having a separate 
interest from that of Great Britam. Ji^^ 
has a secretary of state as well as a laid' 
lieutenant, and are the results so proiniflOS 
as to make it desirable to have oBoke 
functionaries in Scotland? We think not 
To the existence of a separate government 
in Ireland we ascribe, in some measnr^ '"* 
attempts which have been made from uBW 
to time wholly to disunite the two kingdon* 
If the Scottish secretary were to be resident 
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in England, he would, according to the views 
of our opponents, be unacquainted with 
Scotch bnsiness; and, in either case, the 
ofBce would tend to promote centralization. 
We are not aware that the Lord Advocates 
have very much separate business requiring 
attention. They generally hold the office 
only for a few years, and it is a stepping 
stone to the bench. Although some modi- 
fication of the office, or assistance* may be 
required, there seems no ground for the 
addition of a secretaiy of state. An inade- 
qnate representation is not a Scotch evil, 
bat a national one. Scotland has been 
deprived of no substantial justice by not 
having a larger number of members. What 
good, on the other hand, have the "Irish 
Brigade" done for their country? We very 
seldom, or never, find the English members 
uniting against anything desired by Scotland, 
and urged by her representatives; and a 
nnmerical additioir would either tend to the 
formation of a purely Scotch party, powerless 
for good, or to the return of certain obscure 
local politicians and fanatics, who would be 
swamped by the talent and moderation of 
the Legislature. Our opponent enters into a 
graphic account of certain evils flowing from 
the alleged centralization caused by the 
GoTemment offices being placed in London. 
He says, the parties to whom we must appeal 
are removed from us, are ignorant of our 
wants, and have no interest in us. The 
picture is a distressing one, but entirely 
imaginary. There is a unity of interest 
between the different parts of the kingdom; 
and the men who know little of, or have no 
care for Scotland, are incapable statesmen. 
A certain degree of centralization is the 
price which must be paid for the union. 
To appoint a secretary of state would only 
increase the evil. It is one of which England 
has as much cause to complain as Scotland; 
and hence there is no need of a Scottish 
agitation. We dissent from the propriety of 
grants for charitable institutions, and think 
it honourable to Scotland that she receives 
nothing for this purpose; and we earnestly 
^t that our opponents will not succeed in 
degrading Scotland by obtaining such grants. 
The Poor-law has destroyed the indepen- 
dence of the Scotch peasantry, and the 
Scottish Rights Association seem desirous 
to do this good work for the remainder of 
the population. " A Thomac" tells us that 



" large sums are granted for charitable pur- 
poses, for the construction of national galleries 
and museums, and for the purchase and 
embellishment of parks and pleasure grounds 
in England, while Scotland is left to found 
and uphold her own charitable institutions, 
to erect her own galleries and museums, and 
to enjoy herself as she best may in the 
absence of these other valuable adjuncts to 
a crowded city." We have quoted this 
sentence as affording an example of the 
prejudice or carelessness of our opponents. 
According to it, any one who did not know 
the truth would be led to believe that 
throughout England Government has estab- 
lished museums, and public parks and other 
places for recreation, while Scotland has 
been passed over; whereas, it is only a 
question between London and Edinburgh. 
The Queen's Park, near Edinburgh, was 
purchased for a large sum ; and a consider- 
able sum has been expended on a national 
gallery, and a museum is promised. The 
other complaints of *'A Thomac" are the 
same as those on the same side, previously 
commented on. 

2. '^ Douglas" asserts that we have vilified 
the persons and misrepresented the motives 
of the leaders of the movement in question, 
by alleging that it is calculated to foster 
national hatred, and that their language is 
^* extravagant, bombastic and inflammatory ;" 
that we are wrong m fearing evils from the 
agitation ; and he inquires how such agita- 
tion can be a crime. In animadverting on 
the remarks of ** Benjamin," " A Thomac" 
defends the agitation, and the bond fide 
character of the movement. It is intended 
to be a national movement; the people of 
Scotland are to be roused and excited in 
order to procure the abolition of certain 
petty grievances, which, even if some of 
them are real, are not felt by Scotland 
in particular. It is alleged that the two 
parts of the island are distinct countries, the 
Act of Union recognising separate national- 
ities; that the public power of Scotland is 
not merged in the Legislature of Great 
Britain. Hence the Act of Union is examined 
to ascertain if the two nations have been 
treated strictly in accordance with it ; and a 
right is implied to agitate for the dissolution 
of the Union. In consistency with those 
views, heraldic grievances, and the like, are 
urged as matters of overwhelming iin~ 
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tance; fervent appeals are made, not to the 
patriotism of Great Britain, but to that of 
Scotland; our history ia searched in order to 
eyoke the names of those heroes who fooght 
against England in fonner times { and, 
lastly, the combination consists, amongst 
others, of a number of persons who never 
have shown any desire to remove abuses, 
and do not now render any substantial 
assistance to the cause of reform — who 
expend their strength in vain acclamation 
and irritating appeals. Are we not justfied 
in maintaining that the movement, as well 
as the particular language employed, is 
^ extravagant, bombastic, and inflammatory ?" 
Looking to the addresses and resolutions of 
the party alone, it is easy to see that these 
are calculated to foment sedition. But we 
are not bound to be guided only by these. 
Any one versed in the history of revolutions 
is aware that the resolutions of public bodies 
are often calm and moderate, while the 
language and spirit of the great majority of 
those who compose them point to yet bolder 
changes, when the opportunity occurs; but 
by falling back on official declarations their 
real designs are veiled, and their attacks are 
protected. The fact that while pursuing 
their evil course a casual protestation is 
occasionally made that there is no intention 
of alienating the two nations, cannot alter 
our opinion. What faith can be put in men 
who have been parties to all the political 
manoeuvring of the present century against 
the people, and who began the agitation 
referred to as if its only design were to 
remedy a heraldic grievance? The tenden- 
cies of the movement are bad. The argu- 
ments our opponents use, as to particular 
questions, might be plausibly advanced for a 
separate parliament, so as to secure a proper 
attention to Scotch interests; for the Queen 
and court residing periodically in th,e three 
capitals; or, for a revisal of the Union. 
These views would assimilate the agitation 
to the repeal movement in Ireland. We do 
not afSrm that all our opponents go this 
length, but the tendencies of their movement 
are all in this direction. At the Glasgow 
meeting one of the leaders urged the pro- 
priety of a local parliament in Scotland. 
At the great Edinburgh meeting, Mr. 
Alexander Baillie Cochrane said — ** There 
are only two points on which the present 
system can be be supported. The one is, 



that the Union was a popular union at the 
time{ we are ill-advised men who aim at 
changing it. And the other point is, that if 
you change a union of that description, it is 
a union like that of matrimoDy, for better or 
for worse." Again, " The bishops, if it were 
necessary, have a majority of eight over our 
sixteen peers. That is not a position for a 
great country like Scotland, where you have 
a peerage older than any in Europe (applause) 
— a peerage which, at the time of the Unioo, 
had 154 peers, and had as much right to be 
represented to the full ia the peerage of 
Great Britain as those of England had* «ad. 
they were degraded by being told to seod 
sixteen peers to represent them (applause)." 
" A Thomac** tells us there is no danger of a 
rupture between the two countries. We 
have shown that there is such daoger. 
Such appeals as our opponents make are 
perilous, amongst any people. A very few 
years ago, our national church, then one o! 
the strongest of the reformation, was rent, 
and nearly destroyed by the declamation of 
men who appealed to the bigotry of tlu 
population, and invoked the historical 
recollections of presbyterianism. Would it 
be a matter for wonder that the present 
agitation, stimulated by false Appeals to 
patriotism, and an artful use of our histoiy, 
might eventually dissolve the Union, and 
dismember the Crown? Connect this 
movement with the anti-papal agitati(Bi 
here which opposes the moderation and tlie 
toleration of the Government, and it would 
receive an impetus which would still farther 
alienate Scotland from England, and lead to 
the severance of the Union and the over- 
throw of religious freedom in Scotland. We 
are bound, then, to exercise the precaution » 
affording no encouragement whatever to the 
Scottish Bights agitation. 

In answer to " Douglas," we remark that 
there is no real heraldic grievance, the 
matter being left by the Act of Union to the 
determination of the Crown. We contend 
that if, as we think. Government grants are 
improperly given for hospitals in Londoa 
and Dublin, it is a sound argument that tltf 
evil should not be extended to Scotland. 
From the recent discussions in Farliameot, 
we have little doubt that those grants ^ 
be withdrawn. Our army is stationed 9i 
the places where it is most needed, and to 
ask more troops for our manu£actuxiDg towns 
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it to requiie an increase of taxation. A» 
Cor the use made of Holjrood Palace, we do 
Dot oonaider the election of Scottish repre- 
teatative peers as requiring it to be kept 
sp at a great expense, still less do we tLink 
extensive aeoMBmodatioa for the public on 
such oceafciims to be indispensable. There is 
neither ** ignorance** nor duplicity on ouz 
|«rt. A considerable sun was reoentlj 
expended, so as to fit ihe palace for the 
nsidence of the Qneen, and if not exactly 
saitahle, no repairs conld make it so. Since 
" DoogJas" is 80 wise, and since we are so 
ignorant, of Edinbnrgh, we should be obliged 
hj being informed at what private hotel her 
Majesty resides when she visits this citj? 
We humbly think she dwells on snch occa- 
sioss in Holyrood Palace, and if so, accord- 
ing to the argument of ^ Douglas," it must 
be " in a state fit for her reception." We did 
not assert that if additional members were 
allowed to Scotland, the majority would be 
Tories, bat that such addition would intro- 
duce into the House of Commons » greater 
niunber of ^ obstructive Tories, and nameless 
ud incapahle Liberals;" and " A Thomao" 
may blush as he likes, but this would be a 
fact. The great majority of our present 
representatives belong to either of these 
chueeflb This is acknowledged by oar 
opponents Uiemaelyes, and what with religi- 
ous intolerance and national animosity, oould 
we expect better of the additional members? 
In reply to " A Thomac^" we contend that 
those who have originated the movement, 
and who take a very active part in it, are a 
few agitators. While the leaders are chiefly 
Tories; while we miss those generally who 
are known for their advocacy of liberal 
epiniona; while the movement is obstructive 
to the Liberal party, and essentially reaction- 
ary, we admit that a variety of Individuals, 
holding difierent political views, are asso- 
ciated in the movement, yet it is not the 
less a party scheme, tending to alienate the 
two kingdoms. We admit that Scotchmen 
are raised to high offices in England on 
aeconnt of their industry and ability. Bat 



we made the statement which " A Thomao" 
refers to, and also alluded to the growing 
prosperity of ScotUnd, to show the folly of 
an agitation which would deprive Scotland of 
all the advantages of the Union. While we 
do not object to Holyrood Palace being kqpt 
up, yet we think too much money has been 
expended upon it, and, if so, matters of 
public utility proportionally neglected. 

In conclusion, while " Dougltt" attempted 
to review our observations on certain of 
the grievances alleged, be did not reply to 
those examples which we afforded of the 
'^ gross fallacies" on which the Scottish 
Rights movement is based. These remain 
unanswered. We may say again, that 
England and Scotland being one nation, and 
the grievances put forth being English at 
well as Scotch, a purely Soottisb agitation is 
uncalled for, is improper, and iajurioos. It 
is true our enlightened opponents in this 
periodical repudiate any aecnsation of injus- 
tice against the English people. But if 
I Parliament has been so partial towards 
Eugland and so unjust towwds Scotland, its 
procedure must be considered as tacitly 
approved of by the English, and had space 
allowed we oould have shown by the refer- 
ences of the Scottish Bights advocates to ths 
conduct of our poets in eulogising England, 
and to certain prejudices existing against 
Scotchmen in Engknd, that the agitation is 
directed against the English peofTe. Snch 
evils as Scotland can comphun of are being 
gradually remedied. Our clear coarse is to 
support ** that great national Liberal party, 
whose principle and desiro it ii to remove 
every political abase." That party gave us 
an adequate parliamentary representation, 
rescuing the baxghs from the grasp of a few 
self-elected town councils, and the conntry 
from the rule of the Dandee's family. It is 
from the reformers, and not from a small 
number of men whose antecedents are not 
favourable, that we can expect any good in 
the fiituro which lies before as. 

T.U. 

Edinburgh. 



AFFIBMATIYE BEPLT. 



The Scottish Bights movement is just 
snch as the English members of the Imperial 
Legislature might have expected. Was it to 
be imagined that an entiro people would 



suffer themselves to be systematically wrcoiged 
without remonstrance, or without an effort 
being made to stay the injustice and have 
future legislation placed upon a broad basis 
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of eqnaHtjT. The people of Scotland are 
neither so impa^ioned nor imaginatiye as to 
rise unitedly against fancied evils. Theirs 
is a more dignified object, — ^to resist the par- 
tiality that would accord her only a provincial 
eminence, — ^to save unsollied the national 
reputation, — to protect her honoured institu- 
tions from designed neglect, and covert and 
open violation. This sense of injustice has 
united together all ranks of the community, 
and will be a stimulus to the most persistent 
and unwearied efforts to obtain redress. 
Almost every shade of religions belief and 
political opinion have been laid aside, and 
their differences forgotten, in the demand for 
justice to Scotland. A movement which is 
yet in its infancy, and already numbers 
among its adherents and supporters many of 
the ancient nobility of the country, and the 
major part of the magistracy and civic dig- 
nitaries of every town in Scotland — that has 
much of the practical intellect and business 
mind of the land — ^that has drawn towards 
it men of every shade of politics and creed, 
men of great legal attainments, of historical 
reputation, and poetic fame; and, more than 
all, a movement that has commended itself 
to the general mind of the community as 
essentially just; such a movement, supported 
by such men, cannot be sneered at with im- 
punity. 

The present question is one in which is 
involved, to a large extent, the welfare of 
Scotland and the prosperity of England. We 
feel a deep personal interest in the question 
as a national one ; yet we are ready to examine 
the whole matter in dispute with impartiality 
and fairness; we deprecate, however, that 
spirit of partizanship which indulges in mis- 
representation. Ui^ortunately, T. U. has 
allowed himself the greatest liberties that 
can well be conceived, both with facts and 
language. We have perused his paper with 
considerable care; and, honestly speaking, 
it is doing him no injustice to say, that his 
article is deficient in candour, and shows 
him, if a Scotchman, to be unworthy of 
the name and of the country. We have no 
desire to speak harshly; but our first duty is 
to truth. Perversion must not be met with 
smoothfaced courtesies; we, therefore, un- 
equivocally say, that T. U.*s " Negative" is 
characterized by a pre-determination to mis- 
construe the ground df difference between the 
two countries. The men most exalted in the 



community, by station, talent, and aoqnira* 
ment, are spoken of, in the choice diction of 
T. U., as a few individuals who have united 
to stir up animosities. They have not even 
the merit of originality in their attempts 
(which he is pleased to censure as criminal); 
but, according to him, must "imitate the 
Bepeal agitation." He is not sparing in the 
use of either rhetoric or sophistry, and his 
vocabulary is a perfect Thesaurus of abuse. 
After looking into the future with both ejes 
open, he sees the tremendous result of this 
agitation to be "treason," "the awakening 
of national hatred;" calls us to "witness a 
groundless agitation ;" fears the " alienation" 
of the English people as a consequence of 
the idle declamation of a few designing de- 
magogues; and, in the very language of pro- 
phecy, exclaims, "We may, if this tumult 
be allowed to increase, be drawing swords 
against each other!" He must know little 
of human nature, and less of our -patenuJ 
Government, who talks of alienation fnmi 
England, or the danger of it, while she is 
annually in receipt of nearly six milik»u 
sterling of surplus or free revenue firom this 
country. 

That those who feel an interest in the 
question may have more reliable data to ud 
them in the formation of a correct judgment 
than that furnished by T. U., we shall now 
state several of the grievances of which ve 
complain, and in doing so we shall at the 
same time strengthen the position takes ap 
and ably defended by our colleagues. 

The first grievance complained of is that 
of inadequate representation; and this is 
really so inadequate in point of numbers, 
that it is literally impossible to win or com- 
mand the attention of Parliament to Scottish 
affairs : these are uniformly treated with in- 
difference and neglect. Whether population, 
taxation, or both, are made the basis of the 
allocation, Scotland has not her proportional 
share of the representation. Our representa- 
tives are too few to cope successfully with 
the unjust and overwhelming majority of 
English members.' These carry adl before 
them — ^legislate for themselves, and vosaii 
us, by taking our surplus revenue to aid 
them in effectuating measures for the enrich- 
ment of England exclusively. This cannot 
be borne for ever. There is a point beyond 
which endurance is criminal; that point ii 
well-nigh reached. Scotland can never be 
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satisfied with her present measure of repre- 
sentation. It is intolerable to think that 
thirtj English boroughs, with a population 
inferior in paint of nmnbers to that of Edin- 
burgh, should return sixty representatives, 
while seventy-three towns in Scotland, with 
an intelligent and industrious population, 
have no representative. 

Since the office of Secretary of State for 
Scotland has fallen into desuetude, numerous 
political evils have crept into the administra- 
tion of onr affairs, and numerous encroach- 
ments, haye been made, all having a covert 
tendency to the denationalizing of Scotland; 
and that, too, in direct violation of the spirit 
of the Union, a union founded in terms of the 
most perfect equality, and never to be coupled 
with the indignities which conquerors might 
thrust upon a vanquished people. Had the 
secretaryship still existed, should we have 
had the hmniliation of making *'the acci- 
dental discovery in an English Law Beform 
Bill (which by its title no one could have 
sappoised to apply to Scotland) of a clause 
inserted by the Attorney General, placing all 
Scotland under the jurisdiction of the English 
law courts?" This is proof sufficient that 
onr national interests stand somewhat in need 
of protection ; and in view of this mal-admi- 
nistration it is, surely, not unreasonable to 
iosist on the re-establishment of the secre- 
taryship, that Scottish affiiirs may be seen 
to with as keen an eye as those of England. 
T. U. vainly endeavours to parry the force of 
the arguments adduced in favour of an in- 
creased representation by asserting that it is 
the efficimcyj and not the number, of the 
l^resentatives that is to be considered; now, 
if our English neighbours wUl reduce the 
number of their representatives to correspond 
with ours, and be satisfied with the efficiency 
of the remainder, we will not differ further 
upon this point. But, no sooner are we 
^S^^f than a new cause of difference sug- 
gests itself. Why should the univerntieg of 
this northern portion of the kingdom be un- 
^presented? It is, surely, needless at this 
time to enumerate the names of the distin- 
ffttished Scotchmen who have added their full 
share to the literature of Europe— to show 
that onr students, the future great men of 
our couDtry, are as much entitled by their 
^rits to be represented as their brethren of 
i'ligland or Ireland. 
The charitable institutions of Scotland are 



unendowed, while those of London and Dublin 
have large annual grants made to them from 
the national treasury. As an instance in 
point of the parsimony of Government where 
the interests of the North are concerned, we 
may mention that the House of Befuge in 
Edinburgh is not only unendowed, but they 
have actually, for years past, exacted a rent 
of £80 per annum for the premises, in which 
the benevolent have given the destitute, irre- 
spective of country, temporary sustenance 
and shelter; and latterly, regardless of the 
general indignation, put the building up to 
public sale. Do away with the disgrace of 
this at ODce, and place us on the same level 
as England and Ireland. 

The indirect hostility of Government to 
the progress of learning in Scotland, is cer- 
tainly not creditable to men of liberal and 
enlightened sentiments. In England espe- 
cially, and also in Ireland, the endowments, 
grants, and annual payments to colleges and 
educational institutions present so many 
bounties there for the development of talent. 
Scotland, in this respect, is comparatively 
neglected; her students are even taxed, and 
power is granted to a "lean and hungry*' 
company of "apothecaries" to extort from 
them still further should they venture to 
practise there. If the arts and sciences do 
not flourish in England and Ireland, it is not 
for want of patronage. Much has been done, 
and is doing, to foster such iustitutions as 
the Nationid Gallery, the British and Geo- 
logical Museums, Colleges, and Boyal So- 
cieties. With this we do not quarrel. Our 
English and Irish brethren deserve all they 
receive at the hands of Government; but why 
should we not share in this munificence? 

English influence and avarice are being 
felt everywhere; our local boards, for the 
transaction of purely local business, are filled 
with pensioners and placemen who have 
already had too much to do with the admi- 
nistration of Scottish affairs. It must be 
admitted that our business would be con^ 
ducted with more economy and despatch by 
men practically acquainted with the country 
and her manufactures than by strangers, and 
that men whose interests would be affected 
by the general prosperity of the countxy 
would feel more nearly concerned in its proper 
management Is it possible to look tamely 
on and witness this wholesale patronage of 
Englishmen, to the exclusion of nati^ 
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«^o witiiMS the iritbdnwal of our local 
Boards of Customs and Excise, for the pur- 
pose of carrying oat a centralizing policy, 
the consequent delay of business, the loss 
incurred, the enterprise and commercial 
growth of the country impeded, the entire 
control usurped and engrossed by Southerns? 
These are promoted — nay, pushed into every 
well-paid official situation, to the humiliation 
and impoverishment of our people. The 
commercial and shipping interests of the 
country are subjected to enormous loss, loss 
of property and loss of life, through the ex- 
chisiTeness of GoTemment in wUfhlly neg- 
lecting to erect suitable harbours of refuge, 
although these are imperatiyely needed, in 
order that our dangerous and stormy coasts 
may no longer be strewed with the wrecked 
and scattered fortunes of our merchants, and 
the lifeless remains of our seamen (a class of 
men who, recollecting our naval and mercan- 
tile relations with the world, and irrespective 
of higher considerations, surely deserve better 
at the hands of Government). When these 
liarbonrs are wanted for England, there is no 
lack of funds to complete the works, as wit- 
ness the vast sums spent and being spent 
What think our readers of grants to the ex- 
tent of upwards of £2,400,000 being made for 
these works, whilst the geographical survey 
of Scotland is not even now completed ? The 
consequences of this parsimony are just what 
might have been foreseen : navigation is ren- 
dered more hazardous than it need be; in- 
deed, so wretchedly is our country mapped, 
that various of our promontories are inaccu- 
rately set down to the extent of several miles. 
It is surely evident, from the foregoing 
statements, that the Scottish people owe to 
the Government a very small debt of gratitude 
indeed, and that they are in reality aggrieved. 
The progress of the country since the Union 
18 not, as has been asserted, the result of its 
connexion with England, but the result of the 
cessation of international feuds, and the con- 
sequent leisure and opportunity left for the 
cultivation of the industrial arts, arts which 
have been carried to a high degree of excel- 
lence by the indomitable persereranee and 
capacity of her sons. England, too, has been 
benefited by the same causes; and we might 
with equal propriety ascribe her wealth and 
prosperity to the Union ; but this would be as 
fallacious as the statement hazarded by T. U. 
and reiterated by "Benjamin." We have 



reason to complain, however, that Ckrrefa- 
ment has by positive acts of legislatkm fos- 
tered the trade of England at the expense of 
that of Scotland. All the Government do^- 
yards and arsenals are in England, where 
thousands of her industrial population are 
engaged in ewry variety of mechanical labour; 
whole towns increase in prosperity from the 
wealth circulated there by tbe Government. 
The evil is particularly glaring in this in- 
stance from the fact that the Scotch sre 
famous throughout the world for their skiD 
in shipbuilding of every description ; yet nd 
one of the vessels of the naval force has been 
built by them. Has this been done without 
sectional legislation? The army is stationed 
mainly in England and Ireland; and, as s 
matter of course, victualled and paid there; 
so that these countries respectively are bene- 
fited by these necessary disbursements, whidi 
cannot fail to augment their imports and ^ve 
a stimulus to trade. The same statement 
equally applies to our naval armaments Ks- 
tional facilities are overlooked when Goveni' 
ment has a purpose to serve. The iron ore 
of England is not equal to that of Seotbmd, 
and the forges of the latter are the finest hi 
Europe; yet the whole of the cannon belong- 
mg to the Crown, the land and field batteries, 
the shot, shell, cannon, and mortars, are all 
made in England, notwithstanding the supe- 
rior facilities for the like manufacture pos- 
sessed by Scotland. Not content with this 
swinging patronage of English labour, thej 
descend to pettinesses quite ridiculous. 
Fancy them bringing the stationery required 
for the Government offices all the way froo 
the Thames! Even the uniforms of the 
Edinburgh letter carriers are contracted andi 
paid for in London, as if it were impossible 
to find a tailor in Scotland equal to the task 
of making them. In the matter of the in- 
come tax we have just reason to feel ag- 
grieved. It is high time to call attonticm to 
this ^distinctive'* manner of l^islating. 
Scottish landlords are charged upon the 
gross rental, whereas the landlords of the 
other two countries pay only upon the a«tt 
rental. This shows clearly that the notioos 
which our legislators have of justice to Scot- 
land are lamentably confused. 

These are merely a few instances of s 
system of mal-legislation which has been 
carried on by our rulers, who, it nrart be 
evident, have adopted a fodish and centra- 
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Kzing pcdicy, a policy which, if persevered 
in, will as eertamlj compass the rain of 
Great Britaiii as it did the fiill of ancient 
Rome. It is only hj the impartial adminis- 
tnttion of justice tliat stability can be given 
to the nnion, and the people of both conn- 
tries be bound together by the ties of interest 
and aflection. 

After this exposition of some of the griev- 
ances, in which we have endeavonred to 
combat the sophistry of T. U., and to lay 
before oar readers afresh the position as- 
sumed by the Scottish Kghts movement, we 
imald invite him to a reconsideration of the 
sabject, and ask him, if there is no injustice, 
no unfairness here? Is this, Sir, a *^ ground- 
kss agiiationt* Is there here no jnst 
cause for complaint? Is all fair and honest ? 
Can T. U. answer affirmatively? 

We will not detain onr readers by any 
lengthened reply to the other writers on the 
negative, as they have diverged bnt little 
from the line of debate adopted by their 
hononred leader. We would, however, solicit 
a moment's' attention to the fancy sketch 
given by '* Benjamin" of himself, while inter- 
posing his pen to prevent possible conse- 
qaences. He is not qnite so clear-headed 
as the ilhutrions *' Benjamin" of America: 
be opens his paper by promising to expose 
the " mistake" into which the leaders of this 
ifiovement have fallen, of supposing that they 
were inadequately represented — that about 
six millions of free revenne, and other sums, 
the price of the crown lands for instance, 
after being thrown into the treasury, were 
mbsequently employed for the purchase of 
pleasure-grounds in England, the endowment 
of colleges, the erection of harbours, and the 
partial payment of the police throughout 
that country and the sister isle. To the 
great loss of the movement, however, he 
closes his paper without doing so: like other 
abettors of wrong doing, he wishes the bad 
btisiness hashed up. ** The whole matter 
(says he) occurs to us as so contemptibly 
inadequate as the ground of a popular move- 
ment, that we should be inclined to pass it 
bjin silence." We would suggest, as the 
most proper way, that they ** send back the 
money," then we will erect harbours for 
ourselves, and agree to pass the whole mat- 
ter by in " silence." 

It seems there is a grand mistake in sup- 
posmg that there are dbtinctive Scottish 



Bights. If we have any rights at all as a 
people, they are certainly distinctive. Al- 
though England and Scotland constitute one 
kingdom, it does not follow that the sooth 
may be aggrandized at the expense of the 
north; that it has been so enriched is proven 
by the public acoonnts. To maintain a cor- 
dial sympathy with England much has been 
borne; this sympathy, however, can only be 
continued by a strict adherence to the terms 
of the Union, and by no longer withholding 
from us the ^ common rights, privileges, and 
advantages," guaranteed by that treaty. 

Had it not been for " Benjamin," we might 
have gone to our account without perceiving 
the '* immense advantage" of having har- 
bours of refuge at Dover, Harwich, Alder- 
ney, Jersey, and Portland, instead of having 
them on our eastern shores. He is pleased 
to reprobate our movement, as being calcu- 
lated to affect the continuance of the union, 
forgetting that the weight of his censure 
falls rather upon those who have rendered it 
an imperious necessity. 

Thus fax "Benjamin" has advanced, giving 
his friendly admonitions in a comparatively 
familiar style; but now he is about **to 
review formally" the arguments on this side 
of the question ; now Scotchmen may shrink, 
and the advocates v/t the movement quail 
under his critical eye, for certainly he 

will annihilate all opposition (an 

interval of ten minutes supposed to elapse 
here). When ^ Benjamin" set out with the 
intention of criticising in a formal manner, 
he ought to have made sure that Government 
had not been memorialized in proper form 
"" previous to agitation." We beg to inform 
him that memorial after memorial has been 
sent, and the prayers of the memorialists dis- 
regarded. Deputations and representatives 
have also been sent to advocate those rights, 
but without effect; for no eloquence of speech 
or cogency of argument can gain the ear of 
those determined not to bear. Our opponent 
" Gray" thinks that a roofless post office is 
so ** picturesque," and so suggestive of ** plea- 
sant memories," that the commercial hin- 
drances onght scarcely to be mentioned. 
He proceeds to answer grievance after griev- 
ance in the same shallow and sophistical 
nuinner. He informs us that it is much less 
costly to graduate here than in England^ 
disingenuously leaving it to be inferred that 
the i^ditional expense is the result of taxr 
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tion — an inference not warranted bj facts ; 
the ontlaj is incnrred by the emploTment of 
tutors, the hiring of college apartments, &c., 
a system which does not obtain in Scotland. 

Although the naval and military charities 
of England and Ireland are open, as he says, 
to our conntxymen, it does not alter the fkct 
that here we haye no such governmental 
provisions. The Scotch, with a liberality 
which does them credit, permit a five years' 
residence to give either an Englishman or an 
Irishman a claim to parochial relief. But 
how stands the matter in England? Why, 
a forty years' residence there would not give 
a Scotchman the shadow of a claim to relief. 
This exclusive charity, in conjunction with 
the other instances of sectional legislation 
already stated, go to show that our people 
are treated more like aliens than like natives 
of a country forming an integral portion of 
the empire. At this moment an instance in 
point occurs to our recollection, in the prac- 
tice of billeting soldiers in private families. 
Session after session, for years past, the Le- 
gislature in spite of remonstrance persist in 
passing the Mutiny Act, contaiiung a clause 
which declares it shall be lawful to billet 
soldiers in private houses in Scotland, and 
that it shall not be lawful to do so in Eng- 
land or Ireland. In Glasgow alone, between 
one and two hundred men are quartered 
nightly upon the inhabitants, although they 
pay equally for their mfdntenance with the 
citizens of the other two countries. 

One other item in this writer's paper calls 
for a reply. The question is not, as " Gray" 
supposes, whether the English people are 
fairly represented, but whether Scotland is 
represented with equal fairness? We found 
our claim on revenue and population, data 
hitherto held sound, and contend that twenty- 
two additional members ane necessary to give 
us our proportional share in the Legislature. 

One thrust more, and we have done with 
him. We are compelled to pause in won- 
derment at the depth of our erudite oppo- 
nent's philological attainments. He informs 
ns, withi becoming gravity, that " nationality 
comes from nation;" *Hhat it is absurd and 
treasonable to prate of the separate nation- 



ality of Scotland;" and insultingly says, "its 
existence is purely imaginative ! I " The na- 
tionality of a people is to them what indivi- 
duality is to a person; and it would be as 
reasonable to destroy the one as to obliterate 
the other. We do not love a friend the 
less who is grave and a philosopher; nor for- 
bid the wit our presence, because we are not 
gifted in a like manner. We can interchange 
literature, we can trade together, and stand 
atf one against a common foe, without the 
people of either country being denuded of 
their national characteristics. 

We conclude the present debate by assur- 
ing our English readers that we have no 
dislike to England, no unworthy jealousy of 
Englishmen, not a single desire hostile to 
the continuance of the Union; on the con- 
trary, our heart's wish is that it be adhered 
to, both in the letter and the spirit, with an 
honesty and an integrity that shall leave no 
room for partiality or fraud in the Legislatnre 
or its patronage. Still we demand oar 
national, distinctive, and peculiar rights, so 
far as they are compatible with united legis- 
lation. Union and amity are not inconsistent 
with the diversity of national characteristics. 
It is neither desirable nor practicable that 
the Scots should become English, or the 
English Scots. We cannot forget those 
early associations that bind us to our kindred 
and our country — forget the renown of Scotia, 
as inscribed on the page of history — forget 
the glorious ballad-poetry of our fatherhuid 
— ^forget the purity of our own church, and 
its early covenanting struggles — ^forget the 
equity of our judicial institutions, and deaTe 
to English manners and customs. Nor is it 
needful that it should be so. The nationality 
of Scotland will not crumble away like the 
palaces and princely halls of our ancestors. 
No! our treasures and national independence 
will never be bartered away for t}ie purpose 
of maintaining the semblance of a unioo, 
while, in defiance of the terms of that union, | 
we are used but as tributaries of England. 
We deprecate agitation as much as oor 
opponents; but we must have justice, sub- 
stantial justice. 

Baillie Duncan Macwhexblb. 



It is better to be inconsistent with yourself, and change your opinion, than by pertini' 
ciously adhering to it to be inconsistent with truth. 
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d^TESTIOKS BEQUIRING ANSWERS. 

210. Can any one give me ftill pardenim 
respecting the " Prismatie Trinoptrie Lantern," 
stating the principal fieatiires of Its construction, 
its snperionty over the common phantasmagoria, 
the method of using it, and the price of a flr8t>rate 
instrionent ?— D. H. 

211. Who furaishes tibe best diagrams and 
models for illustradng lectures on mechanics and 
o^er branches of natural philosophy f — D. H. 

SI2. Will some correspondent kindly give me 
some definite instnictlons as to the best method 
of classi/ying knowledge and information ob- 
tained, so that the memory may best retain all 
that passes through the mind that is worth re- 
membering? Suppose a person hear of some 
discoveries in electricity, astronomy, or geology ; 
or is told of a fact in botany that he was not aware 
of before ; what is the best war to classify and 
arrange those different fturts, so that the mind may 
be enablc^d to retain and recall them at any Aiture 
period ? — Amicus. 

213. Will any of your readers kindly inform me 
what is the meaning of the word ** nugget," which 
is in such common use in these days of gold- 
finding? — W. R. 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

203. Milton on hie Blindnesa.^The lines quoted 
at page 335 of VoL IV. are (h>m a beautiful little 
poem found a short tame since amonf Milton t 
papers, and which hare been printed m the last 
Oxford edition of that poet's works. Some critics 
have, however, objei^ that there is a modern 
flow and smoothness which would appear to them 
indicative of a later muse. On the contrary, and 
in opposition to B. S.'s opinion, I believe these 
verses to be Milton's, from the fact of their being 
found amongst hia papers ; while they are, to my 
mind, quite worthy of the great poet. I tliink, 
further, many passages in bis acknowledged works 
are quite equal to this in their smoothness and 
flow. As many of your readers may not be pos- 
sessed of the last Oxford edition, I iubjoin a copy 
of the poem, in the hope that it may elicit the 
opinion of some of your other oorreq^ndents on 
this interesting topic.--X. L. 

Milton on his Blindness. 

I am old and blind ! 
Men point at me as smitten by^ God's frown ; 
Afflicted and deserted of my kind; 

Yet I am not eaM down. 

I am weak, yet strong: 
I munnur not that I no longer see ; 
Poor, old, and helpless, I the more belong, 

Father supreme, to thee ! 

merciful Oae ! 
When men are furthest, then thou art most near ; 
When friends pass by, my weaknesses to shun, 

Thy chariot I hear. 

Thy glorious face 
Is leaning toward me, and its holy liffht 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling-place. 

And there Is no more night. 



On my bended knee 
I recognise thy purpose, deariy shown ; 
My vision thou hast dimmed, that I may see 

Thyself, thyself alone. 

I have nought to fear; 
This darkness is the shadow of thv wing; 
Beneath it I am almost sacred ;— here 

Can come no evil thing. 

Oh, I seem to stand 
Trembling wbere foot of mortal ne'er haHi been; 
Wrapped in the radiance from thy sinless laud, 

Which eye hath never i 



Visions come and go ; 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng ; 
From angel lips I seem to hear the flew 

Uf Boh and holy song. 

It is nothing now, 
When heaven is opening on my sightless eyes ; 
When airs from Paradise reflresh my brow. 

The earth in darkness lies. 

In a purer clime 
My being tills with rapture ; waves of thought 
R^ in upon my spirit ; strains sublime 

Break over me unsought. 

Give me now my lyrtf ! 
I !M the stirrings of a gift dirine ; 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire, 

Lit by no skill of mine. 

204. The Authorship qf\ Cor. xv. 33.— AlforJ, 
in a note on the pass(.ge referred to (Greek Test., 
Vol. II.), says, •' Thesse words (according to the 
reading, xpn<r^'t which is not, however, well sup. 
ported) form an Iambic trimeter, and occur in this 
lorm in a fragment of the " Thais** of Menander ; 
but Clem. Alex., Strom. I., 14, 59, says, Upoy fdvv 
KoptvOiow . . . lafifieitp avfKfX0flf°^* TpafiKif ', but 
this may be a mere inaccuracy. Socrntes, Hist. 
Eccl. III., 16, quotes it as a sufficient proof that 
Patkl was conversant with the tragedies of Euri- 
pides. " Perhaps," says Dr. Burton, " Menander 
look it from Euripides." The apostle may have 
cited it niftwly as a commonplace current, with- 
ont any idea whence it came. — F. J. L., B.A. 

206. Works on Mechanics and Practical En- 
gineering. — Whewell's " Elementary Mechanics" 
and ** Mechanics of Engineering" are good prac- 
tical treatises ; but the former is rendered obscure 
and difficult by the introductioa of the old me« 
thods. Goodwin's " School Mechanics" is an 
admirable el<;mentary work, unsurpassed, I be- 
lieve, for the clearness with which it states and 
illustrates mechanical principles. It contains, 
also, numerous examples worked out. " Hann on 
the Steam Engine," and his "Mechanics for 
Practical Men," also some of the valuable elemen- 
tary treatises (Is. each) published by Weale, would, 
perhaps, meet J. T.'s wants.— F. J. L., B.A. 

307. The BeH Light for Beading.-^ln, reply 
to J. W. B.'s question respecting the best light te 
study by, I should advise his using gaSf sutQeot 
to the following conditions :— first, that the burner 
be above the head when in a sitting posture; 
secondly, that the light be used only with the 
newly-invented porcelain shade, whioh produfw»« 

V 
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a softer and more agreeable illumination than any 
1 have yet seen. — ^Y. A. R. 

For uie benefit of J. W. B., with whom I can 
^mpathize, allow me to state the following: — 
Dtuing the first year of my studies I used to sit 
i:^ late at night, to the great danger of my eye- 
sighL Shortly after the gas was lighted I had to 
pat on glasses, and, after sitting some time, I had 
often to rise and walk up and down the room in 
order to give my eves a little ease. The letters 
before me appeared always to be in conAision, 
and it was no winking which would put them to 
rights. I had to press my hand tightly on my 
eyes for some time, ere I could venture to look on 
the book again ; and I had sometimes actually to 
lower the gas, so that I could just see, and then 
raise it gradually to its full height I was recom- 
mended to try studying in the momiug instead. 
I did try it, and — being in bed every night at ten 
and up every momiug at five — found that the 
remedy had the desired effect ; for I could then 
study not only with ease, but with delight, and 
with greater benefit to myself. At present I use 
a oommon tin shade over the gas, which keeps the 
light from my e^es and throws it all on the book. 
Todd says the bght should come from behind the 
student. J. W. B. might immerse his face in a 
basin of cold water when his eyes turn sore. I 
believe, however, early rising is the best and only 
medicine, and determination is all that is required. 
— Q. E. D. 

H^ For evening studies I prefer agas Ughty softened 
by bein^ surrounded with a glass shade of a 
neutral tint; and for the soreness of the eyes and 
head, when proceeding from drowsiness, I recom- 
mend a strong infusion of tea, to be sipped only 
when cold. — W. H. 

208. The Cause of the Apparent Size qf the 
Moon token Ilising and Setting.— In. reply to 
"Textor's" question as to the apparently increased 
size of the moon when rising and setting, I would 



remark, that this is not, as might be supposed, an 
optical, but a mental delusion, and arises from an 
erroneous calculation of her distance from us 
when in the horizon and when in the meri^an. 
If we are shown two objects which we believe are 
at different distances, but which are apparently 
the same size, we unhesitatingly pronounce that 
which is the most distant to be the largest. Now, 
when the moon is in the horizon, some portion of 
the space between it and the eye is occupied by 
objects, of the relative size and distance of whim 
we have some idea, and are thus enabled to fona 
some slight estimate of the distance between our- 
selves and the moon. When, however, it is in the 
meridian, and no one object intervenes, we deaily 
can have no such assistance, and hence naturally 
conclude it to be nearer then than when in the 
horizon. Being impressed, then, with the idea 
that the moon in the horizon is at a far greater 
distance fr^om us than when in the meridian, snd 
remembering, too, that their apparent magnitude 
is the same, we immediately suppose ue real 
magnitude to increase in the same ratio as the 
distance. — C. C. F. 

The apparent largeness of the moon at rising 
and setting is one ol the popular fallacies of vision 
to which we are subject. When seen in the hori- 
zon, the moon is viewed in connexion with so 
many different olnects situated between it and the 
eye, that we are led to suppose it is a consider- 
ably greater distance tcom us than Avhen seen in 
the meridian ; and as we find that the magnitude 
is really the same when seen in both places, ire 
allow ourselves to come to a wrong condusioo. 
and imagine that it is in reality larger at risinir 
and setting than it is at other tunes. ** Textor ' 
will find a full explanation of this and other 
curious phenomena in No. 4 of Dr. LardnerV 
** Museum of Science and Art," published by 
Walton and Maberly, price Id. — Wm. C. 
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Question!. 408S910-3897201 =185709. 
The principle involved in the ordinary method 
of working the above is as follows. ]f the same 
number be added to the two others t?teir difference 
is not altered. Before working, we usually place 
one under the other, as follows : — 

4082910 
3897201 



185709, 
and then proceed : — 1 ftvm we cannot ; add 10 ; 
1 fr^om 10 leaves 9 remaining ; carry 1 ; 1 frvm 1 
and remains, &c. Now, it is evident that in 
this part of the operation we have added 10 to 
both lines. Carry out this plan in the entire 
statement, and the question will stand as fol- 
lows : — 



4 
4 



10 \jiji 



12 
7 



9 
2 



1 
1 







10 
1 



and from this it will be seen, that when we ha*^" 
added 10 to the upper line, we have idso add* 1 
1 to the tens of the lower line, &c. ; «.* e., we ha^;- 
added the same number to each of the otfaei^. 
and consequently (by the principle) have lU't 
altered the difibrence. 

Question 2. 2800716 

10084 

11202864 
22405728 
2800716 

28242420144. 
Multiplication is a shorter and more eonveDi'''>( 
method of obtaining the result of addition. T. '' 
principle of the operation is this : — The prod"' ^ 
of the multiplicand and themultipliers^esii' 
of the products of the multiplicand and each p ' ^ 
of the multiplier.— Ap Bhts. 
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106 



QttetiUmS, 970) 664873643 (6787asm 
4880 



7687 
6688 



8663 
7806 

7446 
6832 

6144 
6866 




DiTiaion is a ihort method of fabtnwtion ; and 
to divide one number bjr another ii limply to 
ascertain how often the latter is contained in the 
former ; i, e., by what number the latter must be 
multiplied so as to equal the former. Call tlie 
quotient the multiplicand, and the divisor the 
multiplier, and the principle of the operation is 
the same as Uiat of question 2. 

QueMHon 4. 

Heref+l+l+A+A+iV 

170170+ lfl31fl»+ Iifl8fl0+ 1 16086+1 178104- HfllM 
= 266266 

QuetUon 6. | of f of 208. s^f x 1{A =:12s. 6d. 

Queiti9n 6. i of » of t^=^^, and by multiply- 
ing both terms by 10=^^, and again diriding 
l)othby2=^<^=-106. 

Queition 7. 
ExpUmaHon <if the principle involved in the 
working of Example 4 : — The ih^tions, being of 
different denominations, are first reduced to the 
same denomination ; because only such things as 
are lilce can be added together. Now, the reducing 
of fractions to a common denominator depends 
on the principle that the value of a fraction is not 
altered by multiplying both its terms by the same 
somber. If, therefore, we multiply the numerator 
of each fk*action by all the denominators except its 
own, and likewise its denominator by the aeno- 
minators of all the rest, it is'plain that the result- 
ing fractions are equivalent ones, and have the 
same denominators (for each is the product of the 
lame ftotors). 

Explanation qf the principle involved in the 
working qf Example 6^— Here we multiply |x 6, 
wUidi produces V, just 6 times as much as we 
want ; for we do not want 6 times |, but | times f : 
we therefore multiply the denominator by 6, and 
obttdn as the result M ; but if each of these num- 
bers be divided by the same number, the value of 
the ihMtion i> not altered. Hence we divide both 
by 3, and obtain | as an answer. But we want | 
of £1, or SOs., or 240d. Call it if^, and by the 
aame process we obtain |x^As160, and this 
lait being pencea 12s. 6d. 

ExvUmoHon of the principle involved in the 
working qf Example 6:— Multiplying or dividing 
both terms of a fraction by the same number does 
not alter its value. Hence both terms of the 
fraotion (^)» being first multiplied by 10 and 



afterwards divided by 8, gives a fhtction jMi, 
which is of the same value as the original C/m$ 
and which, by the nature of decimal fractions, isi 
therefbre, equal to *106.-^. J. 

QuetHon 8. Let aathe first term, dathe oom- 
mon diffbrence, nsthe number of terms, and Sbs 

the sum of the series ; then 8s-r-C2a+(n— 1)41 

100 2 

s i^[2 X 1 +(100- 1)3] bMOSO. 

Queition 0. In any arithmetical series, let am 
the first term, dsthe common difibrenoe, nsthe 
number of terms, 8= the sum of the series ; then 
the series may be written thus :— 
a,a+d,a+2 d 
a+(n-3)d, a+(n-2jd, a+(n-l)d. 
Hence, as the number of as in anv term is one 
less than the place of that term, the nth, or last 
term, is evideutly a+(n— l)d. 

Put sstho last term, and we have— 

8=a+(a+d)+(a+2rf)+ 

+(«-2a)+(f-d)+a. 
Writing this series in a reverse order—- 

8=:«+(«-d)+(«-2d)+ 

+{a+2d)+(a+d)+a. 
Adding the corresponding terms of the two 
series together-* 

2 S=(a+«)+(a+«)+(a+*)+ 

+ (a + *) + (a+ «) + (a+ «) ssn la+ ar). 

.'. S=|(a+«); butsaa+(n-l)d. 

.'. Ss^=L2a+(n-l)d], which is the for 

mula employed in the solution of question 8. 

Eland. 

Queition 10. 70 x 60 x 6Bs26200sciroumferenoe, 
but chord of OO^'sradius. And let Bsradius. 

Then2Bx3'1416B26200 

26!2O0 
Eair- „ , -,- s4OlO'606s:ohord required. 

2x31410 

J. r. L. 

Queition 1 1. The content of a cylindrical vessel 
is equal to the area of its base multiplied by its 
deptn ; but the area of its base is equal to the 
square of its diameter multiplied bj '7864. 
.'. Content of vessel in inohesa=6«x-7d64x8x 
17389300866 3066. But there are 277*874 inches 
in an imperial gallon ; therefore the number of 

. \ , ^^ , 390866'3066 

gallons contamed in the vessel > 



iil 



1400-6716.— ^n«. 

Queition 12. x y-{x+y)=i 21 
a;*+y*Bsl63 
Multiplying (1) by (2) we get, 

2a;y-8(a;+y)a 42 (3) 
adding (3) to (2), 

af«+2a:y+y«-2(a:+y)«il96 

or (a?+y)«-2 («+y)+le:196 

extracting the root, x+y— Is 14 

.♦. ar+ys 16 (4) 
adding (4) to (1), a; ys 36 

or2a;ys 72 (6) 
subtracting (6) fh>m (2), 

a?*-2xy+y*s 81 

orx—ys 

but«+ys 16 

By addition 2 «b 24 .*. xi 

By subtraction •••• 2ys 6. 



277-274 
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OBAmiAB CLASS. 

MODEL SXEBCZSE Ko. XII. 

VERBS. 





Hm. 




Jnd»ca<iv«. 


der»- 
tive. 


Iiiflnitive. 


Was, ran, ran 


rule 


to) ruin 
to) ring 


Waa OTertakea 


learn 


Wai running 


leara 


toj return 
(toi have been 


Took, was run, ruW 


aaj 


Is, ruled, were ruled 


do 


fined 


^re, will, has ruined 




to write 


JDid, were rung 




to insinuate 


Was given, was bailed 




(to) see 


2>o, have rettimed 




to suppose 


Have been returned 




(to) talk 

to be (learned) 


Should 




Parted, do part, was 




a4j\ 


Will be 




to rot 


Will land, land 




to be (wet) a^/. 


Wish, is, called, oonld 




to be (dry) a^j. 


Is, can, made, wrouftht 




(to) come 


Are made, assented (to) 




(to) reach 






(to see 


Was returning, heard 




(to caU 


Had reached, were pidd 




(to) have seen 


Tends, have taken 




(to) be wanted 


Is writing, can, had 






Had heard, should 






Am going, did, did 






Might, had chosen^ muat 






May, art, am 







Note. The preporitions enclosed in brackets 
are not foand iu tha exereiae ; the verbs, however, 
to which they are prefixed are not the less in the 
infinitive mood on that accounL— £^ee IjaihanCs 
Elementary Ormmmary p. 154. 

Junior Division. 
Exercise No. XV., in June number for 1853, p. 
238. 

Senior Division. 

1. Point dut and explain the peculiarity of the 
possessive case in the following sentences : — 

The government of England's honour is en- 
gaged in the cause of Turkey. The Sultan of 
Tturkey's array is contending with the Emperor 
of all the Russia*'. What church do you attend ? 
St. Paul's. This coat was purchased at Dixon's. 

Solomon, the son of David's wisdom was ad* 
mired by all who heard it. The British Coutro- 
versialist la published at Houlston and Stone, 
man's. 

2. Point out the extort in the following sen- 
tences : — 

The Most Highest hadi created as for his own 
glory. He is of a mtHie serener spirit than his 
brother. After the most straitest sect, I lived a 
Pharisee. I understood him the best of all the 
others who spoke tm the snlj^cL In orossing the 
field he fell over a ant-hilL Fill an ewer with 
water. Great Britain is a island. The man is 
buildiuff an house for himself. The property lies 
vacant for want of a heir. A humble man thinks 
worse of himself than bis neighbours. The book 
is such an one as you will delight to read. An 
union between the two nations has been long 
dsMred, 



3. EMfUin <ho d itttuaac in tho 

following pairs of sentences : — 
1. This IS a picture of Byron the poet. 
S. This is a picture of Byron the poet's. 

1. He is an enemy of fha oonunonwealth. 

2. He is an enemy of Ao commonwealth's. 

1. I love you more than him. 

2. I love you more than he. 

1. John has her book. 

2. John has a book of kers. 



sTthe 



PHONETIC SHORT-HAND CLASS. 
FouBTH Lesson. 

1. Commence this lesson by repeating audibly 
and writing in your " Copybook" the whole of the 
consonants, the long vowels, the long and short 
vowels, the compound vowels, and the vowels of 
the W and Y Series. 

2. Read, study, and copy the remarks on " Wri- 
ting PhoooticaUy;' " The Use of the Ctrele and 
Stroke 8," and the *' Vocalizalion of Words," on 
pages 34 and :)5 of tho " ManuaL" 

3. We now coma to a very xuefUl and bcatttafbl 
part of the system, — the double consonants foraud 
by the initial S and R books ; to understand these 
it will be necessary carefiilly to study the para- 
graphs on pages 38 and 39 of the " Manual," and 
to copy the double consonants, as given on page 
17 ofthe" Instructor." , 

4. Read and afterwards transetibe into Long- 
hand Exereiae 12 from the ** lastractor.** 

5. The " Trrt>le Consoaants" next claim attsn- 
tion ; and pupils must study the remarks upon 
them, and copy the phonographs (see " Explaoa- 
tion of Terms^*) on page 17 of the ** Inatrador, " 
and page 40 of the " ManuaL" 

6. Pupils having proceeded thus fkr will possess 
a knowledge of the elements of Phonogrwhy ttst 
will enable them to write any word in the English 
language trutf{fuUy, but something further will 
be requved to enable them to write hriefiy; the 
** Oramaalogues" on page 18 of the ** Inatmelar" 
will be fopnd very useful for this, and they m«t 
be copied and re-copied until learnt b^ heart. The 
use of the prefix eon and the affix tug, as gimi 
on the same page, will easily be learnt. 

7. Write the following Exercise in Kionops- 
phy, leaving every other line blank for ooirecUOD, 
and forward it to us by the 18th inat. : — 

Press on. Truth is mighty. Crimes areamne- 
rons. Danger is ever nigh. War is a great eriL 
Happiness is sought by all, but gained by few. 
Concord and peace are to be desired, but never at 
the cost of Justice. The gratef^ heart is not ir- 
getful of tnfles. He who courts admiration will 
never obtain love. The greatest conqueror is he 
who conquers himself. The aobition of aoqnit- 
ting yourself well in your present position is more 
noble than the mightiest efforts to rise above it. 

a Read Exercise 13 in the << Instmctnr," and 
write it out in Long-hand. 

Every day's practiee will now b« found to be 
mora interesting. 

OBOGRAPHICAL CLASS. 

EXEBCISE No. III. 

1. Explain the differenee bttwaen gnat and 
small drdea. 

2. State how degrees of longitude dilftrfreiD 
those of latitude, and give the reasons why they 
di£Ber. 

3. OtvetbannmbarofEnglishiailMinadvpse 



un or VBw books. 
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of longitude ai dO* north or •outh latiUtdey mad 
explain the problem. 

4. What are tba sones oaUad into vhioh the 
earth's surface is divided by the avotio and ant- 
arctic circles and the trepies ? 

5. What are the peealientiea of the diffBrmt 
zones? 

6. If we diTide (he whole of the earth's eurbee 
into a hundred parts, how mmy hundredths will 
each zone oontain t 



7. Bzplein the femM antoed, fMrioeci, and aa. 
tipodes. 

8. Explain the d Mft r m e e between the leneihle 
horizon and the imtional hoiiaoa, and state hsw 
xnany degrees any place is from its mtiaaal 
horizon. 

9. State what connexion there is between the 
earth and the atmosphere, and describe the diAr- 
ent winds and enirents. 



REPOBTS OF MUTUAL IMPBOVEMENT SOCIETIES. 



London — Kiru't Collegt United Debating So- 
ciety. — This sooietr, founded in 1839 uuder^ the 
name of the King s College Discussion Society, 
was, in 1849, united with the Icing's College Athe- 
Dsom, under the name of the King's College 
Tnited Debating Society. It is open to any gen- 
tleman belonging to any department in the col- 
lege, and is under the especial patronage of the 
Rev. R. W. Jelf, D.D., Principal. Their ordinary 
meetings are held every Saturday at the college ; 
imd once or twice during each term they hold an 
evening debate, to which many strangers are ad- 
mitted by members' tickets. The society held its 
triennial meeting on Wednesday eTcning, the I5th 
of February, which was very numerously atteuded. 
The debate was on the question, *' Is the Cha- 
racter of Thomas k Becket worthy of our Appro- 
bation ?" It was opened in a very able manner 
by Mr. Messenger, the president, who took the 
ne^tive side. He was well supported by Messrs. 
Daniel, Lambert, F. Gamell, and many other 
speakers. The affirmative side was chiefly upheld 
by Messrs. Hyde, Wynn, Eamshaw (sec). Sec 
Alter a spirited debate, the question was carried 
lathe negative by a meyori^ often. The numbers 
present were from seventy to eighty. After a vote 
of thanks to the president the meeting dispersed. 
This society discusses both political and literary 
questions, as you will see from the list of ques- 
tions discussed during Lent Term, 1853, which 
I have subjoined : — " Oo^t Bishops to Sit in 
Parliament?" "Ought the Mnynooth Grant to 
be Repealed r *'Does Bising flram the Ranks 



benefit the Armyf "Is Unrestricted Compe- 
tition a Wise or Just Principle T' ** Is the Cha- 
racter of Archbishop Laud worthy of our Admira- 
tion T "Has the Stage a Moral Tendency?" 
'* Is a Republic abetter Form of Oovemment Uian 
a Despotism ?" See. &c— C. J. £. 

Manchester {Tork-etreet) Young Hfen^e Afa- 
tual Improvement Society. — The first annual 
meeting of this society was held on Saturday 
evening, February 4— about seventy persons pre> 
sent — Rev. R. Chenery presided over the meeting. 
After a few remarks, he called upon the secretarv 
(Mr. J. Dawson) to read the report, from which it 
appeared that the society consisted of twelve mem. 
bers, the meetings being held fortnighdy, and that 
during the year sixteen essays had been read and 
discussed, all the members having taken part in 
the delivery of the essays. Three essays were 
then read, « On Habit," by Mr. Smith, Mr. Wil- 
liam Hull, and Mr. Rees Jones (a novel way of 
elicilang the truth). The subject was treated by 
the different essayists from various points of 
view, but very interestingly. Yarious recitations 
were given by the members, and a number of 
glees and choruses enlivened the evening's enter- 
tainment Votes of thanks having been passed to 
Mr. Ralston and the singers for their aid, and to 
the ladies for the admirable manner in which the 
edibles were provided, the chairman, in his im- 
pressive manner, uived the members not to lose 
sight of the claims ofreligion in their search after 
truth, but in all their getting, to get understand- 
ing.— J. D., JETon. Sec. 



LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

ON EDUCATIOITAL, UTEBABT, AND SOIENTIFIO SUBJECTS. 



Abbott's (J.) History of Xerxes the Great, Is. 6d. 
Allen's (A.) New Greek Delectus, n. ed., 4s. 
Anderson's (W.) Treasury of the Animal Worid,3s. 
Andrews's (G. H.) Modem Husbandry, 68. 
Armsmiig'g Intro, to English Composition, Ss. 
Aslet's Decimal Coinage, 6d. 
Bell's English Poets, vol. 8, "Eariof Surrey, 
8«5,"28.6d. 



BeUenget's Modem French and German Conver- 
sation, n. ed., 2s. 

Bewley's (J.) Decimal Interest Tables, Sis. 

Bird and Brooke's Elements of Natural Philoso- 
phy. 4th ed., ISs. 6d. 

Bland s (W.) Hints on Teaching dotation, Is. 

Bohn's Antiq. library— "'Ecelesiasdcai History 
of England, vol. 8," 5s. 
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UBT OF HBW BOOKA. 



Bohn'sBrit. CImoos— ^' Gibbon's Boman Empire, 
▼ol. 2," 38. 6d. 

■ Clas. Library— <*Deipnosophi8t8 of Athe- 
nsBiu, ToL 1," ana ''Plato's Works, vol. 6," 58. 
eaidi. 

■ must Library—" Dante, trans, by Wright," 



3rd ad., 6s. 

Scientific Library— "ManteU's Geologioal 



Bzcursions round the Lile of Wiffht," ds. 

)f 



Standard Lib.— '* Carafas of Maddaloni," 
and " Cowper's Works, vol. 2," 3s. 6d. each. 
Boole's (G.) ^vestigation of the Laws of Thought, 

148. 

Bungener's France before the Bevolution, trans., 

2 vols., 78. 
Bom's Colonist and Emigrant's Handbook of 

Mechanical Arts, ds. 
Church's (R. W.) Essays and Beviews, 12s. 
Cobbins' Classical EngHshVocabulary.Sth ed.,3s. 
Coleridge's Aids to Beflection, n. ed., 6s. 
Cooper's History of England, 24th ed., 2s. 6d. 
Comer's (J.) First History of England, 3rd ed., 

38. 6d. 
Cousin (M.Y.) On the Tme, the Beautiful, &c., 

6s. 6d. 
De Quincey's Autobiographic Sketches, 2nd se- 
ries, 7s. oicL 
De Yere's (M. S.) Outlines of Comparative Phi- 
lology, 6s. 
Eadiels (Dr.) Dictionary of the Holy Bible, 3rd 

ed., 2s. 6d. 
Edgar's (J. G.) Boyhood of Great Men, 3rd ed., 

3s. 6d. 
Edwards's (T. W. C.) Eton Latin Grammar, 27th 

ed., 2s. 6a. 
Ellis's (Dr.) Treatise on Hannibal's Passage of 

the Alps, 7s. 6d. 
Elwes's Sketcher's Tour round the World, 2nd 

ed., 21s. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 8th ed., edited by Dr. 

Traill, voL 4, 24s. 
Farini's (L. C.) Boman State, from 1815 to 1850, 

vol. 4, l2s. 
First History of Greece, n. ed. 3s. 6d. 
Fullom's Marvels of Science, 7th ed. 78. 6d. 
Geography andHistory, revised by Maynard, 2l8t 

ed., 48. 6d. 
Gardiner's Twenty Lessons on British Mosses, 

4th ed., 3s. 6d. 
Graham's (Dr.) Lectures on the Science of Human 

Life, 6s. 
Griffin's Chemical Becreations, 10th ed., 1st div., 

2s. • 

Homer's Iliad, with English Notes, by Trollope, 

4th ed., 15s. 
Hood's Poetical Works, reduced to 7s.; Poems 

of Wit and Humour,reduced to 4s. ; WMms and 

Oddities, n. ed.,5s. 
Hutchinson's (Mrs.) Early Education of Children, 

2s. 6d. 
Jacotot's French Method, by Tourrier, reduced to 

Is. 
Jessie's (E.) Gleanings in Natural History, 8th 

ed., 6s. 
Keats's (J.) Poetical Works, n. ed., illust, 168. 
Knagg s (L) Unsoundness of Mind, 4s. 6d. 
Knight's Companion Shakspere— " Histories, vol. 

2,"3s.6d. 
Krause's Memoir, with Selections from Corre- 
spondence, 5s. 6d. 
Kiihner's Greek Delectus, trans, and ed. by Allen, 

4th ed., 48. 



Laurie's (J.) Tables of Simple Interest, 19th ed., 

£118. 

Leach's Grammatiaal Introdootaon to London 

Pharmaoopcsia, 4tb ed., 5a. 6d. 
Lessons and Trials of Life, 68. 
Longmuir's (Bev. J.) Ocean Lay8,28.6d« 
Lowers (M. A.) Contributions to literature, 78.6d. 
M'Culloch's Commercial Dictionary, £2 lOs. ; 

half russia, £2 Ida. 
Mannheimer's Study of German Simplified, Sod 

ed., 3s. 6d. 
Martin's (W.) Intellectual Gtrammar, Is. cL 
Mason's First Book of Euclid explained to Be- 
ginners, Is. 9d. 
Miller's (W.) Decimal Tables used at the Bank of 

England, Ss. 
Mitchell's (I.) Manual of Practical Assaying, 2ad 

ed., 21s. 
MoreU's Analysis of Sentences Explained, 3rd 

ed 2s 
Murray's Brit Classics— <' Goldsmith's Woriu, 

by Cunningham, vol. 2," 9s. 
Beading for Bail. — "Layard's Nineveh," 

n. ed.,5s. 
Napoleon the Third, by a Man of the World, 8ra, 

6d. 
National Illustrated Library— "Johnson's lires 

of the Poets, vol. 1," 28. 6d. 
" Russell's Eitn- 

ordinary Men,** 2s. 6d. 
New Testament in Greek on the Text of Dr. 

Scholz, 7s. 6d. 
Nugent's Pocket French Dictionary, 28th ed., by 

Tarver, 4s. 6d. 
O'Brien's Besidence in Danubian Principalities, 

3s. 6d. 
Orig^al Poems, n. ed., vol. 1, Is. 6d. 
Panizzi's Italian Grammar, Is. 6d. 
Piggot's Chemistry and Metallurgy applied to 

Dental Snidery, 18s. 
Progress and Present Position of Bussia in the 

East, 3rd ed., 6s. 6d. 
Puckle's Elementary Treatise on Conic Sections, 

7s. 6d. 
Beid's Essap on Intellectual Powers of Mm. 

edited by Hamilton, 68. 
Eoby's (J.) Legendary and Poetical Banaiiis. 

10s. 64. 
Bohner's (G. W.) Practical Treatise on Masical 

Composition, part 3, 10s. ; complete, 21s. d. 
Buther (J. O. N.) On Human Electricity, 6s. 
Simmonds's Commercial Productions of Vegetable 

Kingdom, 21s. 
Simpson's (L. F.) Eastern Question, 5s. 
Slade's (Capt. A.) Becords of Travels in Turkey, 

n.'ed., 128. 
Smith's (A.) Poems, 3rd ed., 5s. 
Smith's (W. B.) First Italian Course, 3s. 6d. 
Strickland's Lives of Queens of England, 4th ei, 

vol. 2, 7s. 6d. 
Strickland's (Jane M.) Bome, Begal and Bepab- 

lican, 10s. 6d. 
Templeton's MUlwiight and Engineer's Pocket 

Companion, 58. 
Thiers' History of Consulate and Empre, n. ed., 

vol. 2, 6s. 
Tourrier's French as It is Spoken, reduced to Is. 
Traveller's Library— ** Brooks's Bussians in the 

Soutii," Is. 

" Indications of Instinct," Is. 

Tremenheere's Constitution of the United Statis 

compared with our own, 98.6d. 
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Tackmann's (L. M.) Practical German Grammar, 

5s. 
Wild Flowers and their Loealitiea, £1 It. 
Willement's Catechism of Familiar Things, n. ed., 

2s. 6d. 



Wordsworth's (C.) Law of Mining and Banking 

Companies, 16s. 
Wordsworth (W^, Select Pieces from, n. ed., 6s. 6d< 
Tear-Book of Faots in Science and Art, 1854 , 

8vo., 5s. 



LITERABY INTELLIGENCE. 



The following extract from an article which re- 
cently appeared in the TimeMf will be read with 
interest, as funiishing an outline of the history 
of cheap books : — 

The tendency towards cheap and portable lite- 
ratore has been increasing steadily during the 
last fifty years. As long ago as the days of 
Tonson portable editions of popular authors were 
rentored upon ; but Uie taste of that period was 
so decidedly for folios, quartos, and octavos, as 
for heavy waggons and other weighty matters, 
that it was fonnd impossible to break through the 
prejudice. 

After Tonson, the attempts at cheap literature 
were few and far between; and such honest 
endeavours as were made, if we except Bell's 
" British Poets," published in 1780, and one or 
two other works, proved invariably unsuccessAil. 
At the commencement of the present century, 
however, the publishin{[ system became suscep- 
tible of great amelioration. Cooke's pocket edi- 
tions led the way ; these were followed closely 
by the publications of Walker, Suttaby, and 
Sharpe, all competing neck and neck, both in 
size and price, idthough Walker's editions, pub- 
lished at sums varyiug from 2s. 6d. to 5s., finally 
took the lead, and were advantageously adopted 
as common property by the associated trade. 
Walker in time made way for Dove, a cheaper 
rival, whose '* British Classics " many of us re- 
member as they first ^>peared. 

At the beginning of the second quarter of the 
centory we could boast of a significant stride. In 
1825, " Constable's Miscellany " commenced at 
3s. 6d. a volume. It appeared every month, and 
reached eighty volumes. Its greatest use was in 
stimulating enteiprise and in bringing similar 
worics into the field from other quarters. In 1829 
the effect of its salutary example was witnessed 
on many sides. It was then we had the Waverly 
novels, at 58. a volume, selling 23,000 copies at 
starting; the " Family Library," at 5s., by Mr. 
Murray ; *< Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia," at 
6s., by Messrs. Longman; and the " Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge," at 4s. 6d., by Mr. 
Charles Knight; while the ** Library of Usefbl 
Knowledge " was, at the same time, in flill career, 
selling to the extent of 11,000 a fortnight. Mr. 
Valpy brought up the rear with his "Family 
Classical Library," at4s.6d., and his ** lUustrated 
Shakspere," at 5s. a volume, whidi sold 10,000 
iuid upwards a month. In 1832 came forth the 
"EdinbuTffh Cabinet Library." In 1844, how- 
ever, Mr. Charles Knight took a position which, 
to speak truth, merited a much better reward than 
we fear he has found. He left all competitors far 
behind by issuing shilling volumes of an infi- 
Qitely higher character than any ever published 
m this country at a similar price. Among the 
most popular of the series were— Lord Broug- 
ham's « Statesmen," Lewis's " History of Philo- 
sophy," Craik's "History of Literature and 
learning," Planche's « History of Costume," and 



Mrs. Jameson's " History of Painting." Twenty 
thousand copies of many of these shilBng volumes 
were sold, and for a while the publication was 
eminently successful. In 1844, also, Mr. Murray 
issued his ** Home and Colonial Library," at 
2s. 6d. the part, or Os. the volume— an admirable 
and most instructive series of works— and Messrs. 
Whittaker started a populai- library, very cheap, but 
very bulky and inconvenient for the reader, who 
did not, accordingly patrouise the undertaking. 

The most vigorous move of the century was 
imdoubtedly that made by Mr. Bohn in 1846. 
The volumes issued by Mr. Bohn regularly since 
that time already amount to upwards of 300 — 
they are still appearing at the rate of five or six 
volumes a month, and they constitute in them- 
selves a library with which exclusively any man 
might be content to endow his son. These books, 
varying in price from 3s. 6d. to 5s., are either 
valuable reprints of standard works or transla- 
tions of ancient and modern authoi-s. Few men 
have done so much for the wide extension of 
sound and solid literature, or towards providing 
wholesome literary &re, on terms accessible to 
thousands, as Mr. Bohn. His edition of "Gib- 
bon's Roman Empire," at 3s. fid. a volume, now 
before us, is a most complete work, fhll of im- 
portant notes, and valuable seholarahip. His 
"Addison" also, at 3s. fid. a volume, and con- 
taining many steel engravings, is a work fit for 
any bookshelf. When completed, in four volumes, 
it may be purchased for 148. The price of the 
former edition of " Addison," in six octavo 
volumes, was exactly jS4. 

In April, 1846, an Irish printing firm, Messrs. 
Sims and M'Intyre, started the " Parlour Novel- 
ist," in shilling volumes, giving the substance 
of three ordinary volumes in one. The matter was 
very poor, but the sale was large on account of 
the price. In 1847, the title of the volumes waa 
changed to that of" Parlour Library." The con- 
tents of the books were decidedly better ; 20,000 
volumes a month were sold ; the projectors real- 
ized a fortune and retired, making over their busi- 
ness to another bookseller in Fatemoster-row. 
In 1848, Mr. Routledge, hitherto a dealer in sold- 
off books, came into the arana as a publisher. 
He started the " Railway Library," in the very 
same form as the " Parlour Library," and, meet> 
ing with instant success, soon contrived to get 
ahead of his predecessor, and to extend his opera- 
tions in every direction. 

Such is a brief history of cheap publications 
since the year 1800 ! As the reader has seen, the 
tendency has been continuallv and steadilv in one 
direction ; but it has not yet been adopted by the 
great houses, who reAise to go with the stream, 
although they occasionally pay homage to the 
very principle they decline to accept as a constant 
rule of action. Within these few weeks Mr. Mur- 
ray has published " The Ancient Egyptians," by 
Sir -Gardner Wilkinson, at a price which even 
Farringdon-street cannot outbid, and a library 
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•ditioB of ** 6ol4aiiath'» WoriiC w«U edited br 
Mr. Peter CuDningham, and bMntUuUy priaytod, 
0k 7s. 6d. pw volume. 

We have at onr aide a relam of (he sales of Mr. 
Weale's " Series of Rudimentary Works." In 
this series are handbooks of science. Mr. Weale 
has published, as a venture, 105 volumes of cheap 
scientific works, and has invested £&&flOO in the 
undertaking. Some of the volumes have actually 
■old to the extent of iOfiOO copies; others to the 
amount of 30,000 ; wldle the rest have reached a 
sale of 14,000. As specimens of the books which 
have acquired the largest amount of approbation, 
we may quote "Rudimentary Chemistry," by 
Frofiensor Fownes; "Natural Philosophy," by 
Charles Tomlinson; "Treatise on the Steam 
Engine," by Dr. Lardner. All these handbooks 
were published at a shilling. Among those which 
have reached a sale of dOgOOO, we find " Rudimen- 
tary Painting, or a Grammar of Colouring," by 
George Field ; " The Art of Constracting Cranes, ' 
by J. Glynn, and " A Treatise on Tubular and 
Girder Bridges," — ^these also at a shilling each. 



The '* Edinburgh Review** is just 50 years old ; 
the " Quarterly," 44 ; the " New Monthly Maga- 
zine," 33 ; " Blackwood," 38 ; and " Fraser," 24. 

Two American publishing houses have offered 
(he family of the late M. Arago 100,000 francs for 
the privilege of printing his complete and collected 
works in eleven volumes. 



The pioiected oopyrigfat trsaty between England 
and the United States has been laid before the 
United States Senate. It extends to literary 
works in either eoantry the same protection in 
both countries, as to cop]rright, now enjoyed in 
the country in which the works are first produced. 
The works must be registered within three months 
in the appointed place in the country in which 
copyright is sought 

Most of our readers have doubtless heard th« 
painful news of the sudden death of Justice Tal- 
fourd. It took place on the I3th nit at Stafford, 
while on the bench, and in the very aot of deliver- 
ing his charge to the grand jury. Few careers 
have been more satisfactory than that thus sod- 
denly brought to a close. He wedded himself 
when young to literature, with all the ardour of s 
juvenile lover; but he was not spoiled by the 
laurels which he gained. While his devotion ▼» 
absorbed in this direction, he managed to prose- 
cute his legid studies with diligence. Althoofih 
the author of a tragedy, he became a judge. Hi* 
father was a brewer; his mother the daughter of 
a dissenting minister. He commenced bis edu- 
cation at a dissoiting grammar school, snd 
finished it at one of our public schools. He cune 
to London, and contributed to magazines, and 
was reporter for the press. His literary pTodu^ 
tions, " Ion," " The Athenian Captive,* " Glen- 
ooe," " Vacation Rambles," were all wamJj 
received by the public ; and his professional Is- 
hours met with great success. 



NOTICES OF BOOK& 



Memoirs of the Life and Wriiingt of John Pye 
Smith, n.n.f LLJ)., F.Il.8., F.G.S. By 
John Med way. London: Jackson and Walford. 
Price 12s. 6d. 

John Pye Smith, the subject of these memoirs, 
was bom in Sheffield, in the year 1774, and was 
the son of a somewhat noted bookseller of that 
town. In early life he manifested a great taste 
Ihr reading, and his biographer records a fact 
which we gladly present for the encouragement 
of our sel (-educating readers, viz., " that books, 
and not living teachers, were his early, as ihey 
•eontinued to be throoprhout Ufe, his prime and 
almost hiA sole guides m the acquisition of know- 
ledge." He was apprenticed to his father's busi- 
ness ; but soon after the expiratitm of his term of 
service he was engaged to edit the Iris newspaper 
for a period of six months. The occasion of this 
is worth recording. In a noisy demonstration of 
a multitude of people in the town of Sheffield the 
Tolunteers were called out, by whom two men 
were killed . The editor of the /ns— James Mont- 
gomery, the poet— had the eourai^ to intimato to 
his readers that the colonel of the Volunteers, in 
issuing the orders whieh led to the sacrifice of 
human life, had acted with greater precipitetion 
than the case required. For giving utterance to 
this opinion, in a style which most persons at 
this day would deem humane, the poet-editor was 
senteocfd to pay a fine of £90, and to be im- 
prisoned for six months in York Castle ! It was 
daring these six months of imprisonment that 
Pye Smith was called to the editorial chair, and 
it appears that he oecupied it with aatiafaotion to 



hb employer. At this time Smith was a memb«r 
of a society for mutual improvement in oonnndon 
with Queen-street Chapel, in which he foond t 
congeniid sphere both for the employment od 
improvement of his talente. Soon after this he 
entered RoUierham College, to prepare for the 
ministry smongst the Independente or Coogre- 
gutionaliste of our day. Here he conducted him- 
self with consistency, and made such attainmoii' 
as at the end of his college course, in 1801, to be 
appointed as tutor at Homerton College. This 
position he occupied for half a century, and tiwc 
retired from it full of years and honours. Ihuring 
this period he manifested active interest in the 
furtherance of science, and gave to the wodd 
various valuable productions of his pen; bat 
perhaps the work which displayed the f^f^ 
talent, and drew upon him the moat attention, 
was his masterly treatise on " The BeJatioB b^ 
tween the Scriptores and Geology." 

Such is a very brief outline of the honoarshle 
career of Dr. Pye Smith ; but of the record of thil 
career, as given in this volume, we cannot q^ 
very highly. The uninteresting partieulsrs with j 
which the book abounds may be inteiestiDfr to 
the relatives and friends of the deceased, bat to 
the general reader they will have no eharms. Th< 
volume might have been reduced to half lis six 
and at the same time doubly increased in s ttiss- 
tiveness. If we are to have memoirs of evcT 
** good man and true" who is taken firom os, ^ 
writers ought to recognise that Aust by recordmff 
only those evento which illustrate the inner sbA 
outer life of the departed, and not nolieing ioag 
nificant details, mn<di less family diaputes. 



THE ART OF READING.— No. I. 

|n placing these articles before onr readers, we desire that they may be looked upon 
merely as hmts to aid the student in self-cnltore — ^not as a system or as anything approach- 
ing completeness. We shall merely give a few of the more rudimentary principles — such as 
will appear, at once, obvious to the most ordinary capacities, leaving for a future time, a 
more systematic development of the theory and practice of reading ; when we may enter 
ioto the consideration of all the branches of the subject which we deem of importance to 
the student desirous of cultivating his elocutionary powers; giving exercises similar to 
those already given in the classes formed for the study of English grammar, logic, &c. 

The course we shall pursue in the present short series of articles, will be, — 1st, Simply 
to give an idea of the common practice of punctuation, as now used by writers and 
jHinters, to " pdut" the different parts of a sentence, which need partial or entire separa- 
tJon. 2ndly. Give a few general rules by which jntnctuation may be made subservient to, 
what we shall, for the present, caiil pattsation,* 

The theory of inflection, emphasis, tone, &c., will have to stand over for consideration 
when we enter more folly into the subject. Meanwhile, it is taken for granted, that those 
for whom these hints are intended, are acquainted with the elements of English grammar, 
and are able to construe a sentence with tolerable ease and accuracy. 

To those who are not possessed of this valuable and indispensable key to all knowledge, 
we would merely hint, that as their position is anything but desirable, we would advise 
them to hunt up the resources of the Controversialist in that particular, especially if they 
have any respect for those with whoio they are in daily contact, or any regard for their 
own personal feelings. But to those who are anxious to cultivate the power of reading 
which they have already obtained, we desire to address a few plain words, or give them a 
namber of rules or directions, by which they may improve themselves in the practice of 
one of the most elegant, and at the same time, most useful acquisitions a man can be 
?>ase8sed of. For what is more common than to hear our best authors, poets in particular, 
barbarously maltreated, absolutely butchered, cut up, as no gentle hostess would permit a 
jomt upon her table to be. 

In reading poetry, as in prose, it should be remembered, that the sense of the writer is 
the first thing to be attended to, before any rhetorical flourish can be admitted. We could 
heartily wish that every one who attempts to read our best writers, should get thoroughly 
™bued with their spirit, before attempting to lay them bare to others; were this the case, 
how much mortification would be spared both to reader and hearer I Let that be the first 
essential — tofieelwhat you are reading; and do not express that feeling in '* tearing a 

* We use the teml Pausation on our own authority, as we think uaneedrul oonfuaion has b«en 
^ught about by the indiscriminate use of the word Punctuation, which really means to point off, 
{!'' ^nctttiii— Point.) While pausation simply indicates a alight pause or cessation, where ^' 
°o printer's mark. 

O 
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passion to tatters," but in a manner more becoming a gentleman and a man of sense, than 
a strolling player, who strives to " split the ears of the gronndlings," and is moreover in 
danger of cracking all the glass in his immediate vicinity: such reading we should be far 
from designating by the simple title of elocution, bnt rather as so much balderdash. 

To one who is bent upon improvement, and who is desirous of imparting its benefits to 
those around him, these remarks will not be felt in the shape of a lecture* but a as hint to 
trust to their own strong sense of propriety, in preference to that of one who ** stmts snd 
frets," becomes the hero of an hour, ** and then is heard no more." We have no desire to 
be the founders of a hot-bed to force a few premature shrubs into public notonety, but 
rather wish to aid those who have a desire to elevate the taste of themselves and thoee 
aroTmd them : the public may safely be left to other hands. There is a great desl more 
honour due to him who is willing to work for those few which may always be feoad ready 
to hand, than to him who desires to deal largely with the whole human race — the mtn f£ 
" large heart," but with nothing in it. 

We know that many of our readers are doing all they can to elevate those aromid them^ 
and it is for these we are ever ready and willing to work. It is they who claim our highest 
regard. The man who cultivates one little spot near him, and gradually extends his 
operations, as he makes that fruitful, is the man that does most good. "^ Do the duty that 
lies nearest." "^ Begin at Ja*usalem," but do not end there. 

With regard to the subject we have now in hand, we are aware of the difficulties that beset 
the beginner. The question of how to pause, and where^ may be said to comprehend afanest 
the whole subject matter of elocution. Many are sorely puzzled as to whether they oi;^bt 
to pause at the end of every line, in rhyme, and frequently find, that the distance of oop 
comma, or other printer's mark, is at too great a distance from the ot^er to be read in the 
same breath, and hence comes a difficulty. But these may be overcome by a carefol stndy 
of the principles of what we have before called pcmucUion, Not only so, bat the carrying 
of this theory into practice would ensure greater success than the old routine of imitatioa 
by which many get hold of the mannerisms of imperfect teachers. Besides, having s 
theory to start upon, is of great advantage, as the practice tests the utility of it; as sD 
theories that are impracticable, become merely speculative-- which is not the case in the 
practice of rhetoric. Theory should regulate practice, as the spiritual thon^^t should 
govern and guide the outward life. Not that a perfect theory will always evolve good 
practice, or that constant practice will give a conception of spiritual truth. For how oftai 
do we find the man, who grants that we should live for each other, spending aU his energia 
on self; while the poor wayfarer will spend his whole life doing* good. Theory and practice 
should go hand in hand, each in harmony with the other; the stream of our life be worthy 
of its source. The life within should govern that without; things should take their 
colouring from within. Vitality should lie under all our words and actions. 

In giving the few directions we have unc!ertaken to supply, we wosld widi to gnaid 
those who may peruse these articJes against the notion, that to be a very Walker's Dic- 
tionary as to the pronunciation of separate words, is to be a good reader. .It is a sarry 
mistake. Such people, who will |Tcnounce every word as though iSt alone churned oar 



* In Mni. Caudle's sense of Che word. 
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attention, are, if poesibley more tlnBome tbui iayeterate drawtets. Tbsj resemble ih», 
old hdj wlio read Johmon^B Didaonary tioovgli, and on bei^g asked what she thoaght 
of it, said, **CMi, I Kked some of the words Tery much; but didn*t think much of the story." 
It is not enough to pronounce words correctly; for though it is true that every word should 
be distincUj uitared, yet they should be spoken aa parts of a whole, and not as in tlism- 
selTss— aeparstely — ^an end. In rsadmg, aa in speaking, care, taste, and judgment are 
reqmred, to give the words all the force and elegance they are capable of receiving, in 
coimexion with, and in dependence on, each other. For remember, that a true work of art 
shows in bold rdief all the more important parts of the work, while the minor details are 
kept in the baokgnmnd; net that any -fart is worthless, for every adjunct serves its purpose, 
and should be kept in harmony and subordination to the whole or principal design. 

In some of the compositions of our cleverest writers there is an apparent negligmce of 
siting, and which requires a oomsponding appeacanoe of negligence in reading; but thwe 
are really some of the most difficult things to place palpably before the minds of others. 
Such are the compositions of Ingoldsby (Barham), Hood, &c. We have said thus much 
by way of introduction, so that we may be enabled to confine our after remarks in the 
space allotted for this part of the miscellaneous portion of the magaaine» 
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HAVE WE SUFFICIENT EVIDENCE TO PROVE THAT COMMUNICATIONS 
ARE NOW MADE TO MAN FROM A SPIRITUAL WORLD ? 

AFFIRMATIVE ARTICLE.— IV. 



Have we evidence to prove that light and 
beat are communicated from the sun to the 
earth, or that thunder causes the air to 
vibrate? Yes; for these material pheno- 
niena we have material evidence — the evi- 
dence of our bodily senses. A person who 
^ never seen, heard, or felt, could have no 
eTidence of the existence of light, heat, or 
sound. But to a person possessing these 
^Dses, in a state of healthy development, 
^^ sensations themselves are their own 
evidence. 

To prove the existence of a spiritual world 
*Dd its fellowship with man, requires evidence 
^a very different kind from the rappings to 
7 ^^^d in America, the luminous ezhala- 
twns to ba seen in English churchyards, or 
l&e innumerable ghost stories that have 
^oaated for ages the darkened imaginations 
^ nien. Spirit alone can comprehend or 
««DamunicaUwith spirit Spuritual existence 
^°^ be spiritually discerned. To those who 
<^Q asoeod fimm nature up to nature's God, 
^^K in the forms of the seen and tem- 



j poral, can trace the presMice of the unseen 
and eternal, and commune in spirit there- 
with, the proof of spiritual existence, and 
of its intercourse with itself in man, is 
complete; and, from its nature, can receive 
neither accession nor diminution from certain 
unaccountable bodily appearances and sounds. 
For spirit thus to attempt to convey to man 
a consciousness of its nature, would be as 
absurd as an attempt to impress a blind man 
with an adequate idea of the grandeur of 
external nature, and the ethereal beauty of 
the medium or vision, by a verbal descrip- 
tion. For those who are destitute of spiritual 
perception there can be no evidence of 
spiritual existence. If they recognise not 
the presence of divine intelligence, and death- 
less life and beauty in all shifting scenes 
and common phenomena of nature, myste* 
rious apparitions and unaccountable sounds 
mnst prove totally inadeqoate to the disper- 
sion of their spiritual darkness. " If they 
believe not Moses and the prophets, neither 
will they be persuaded thoagh <na rose firor* 
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the dead." One of the natnnl oonseqaences 
of this hlindness to the presence of the 
spiritual and divine in nature, and one which 
we see so constantly exemplified in the con- 
verse and prevailing opinions of oar own day 
is, that those whose belief in a spiritnal 
world is based, not upon their own perception, 
but npon the word of others, deriye all the 
conceptions thej can form of this state from 
the world with which they are familiar. 
They can only conceive of it as a material 
creation, locally situated in some remote 
region of infinity, endowed with scenes of 
heightened magnificence and beauty, and 
limited by bonndaries of ample extent They 
suppose any communications that may have 
been sent hither from thence to have been 
conveyed by special messengers; bat as the 
visits of those angels, so few and far be- 
tween, occurred only in the fabulous past — 
none of these divine messengers having been 
either seen or heard in these later and more 
matter-of-fact times — ^it thus becomes a 
matter of discussion whether we have any 
evidence to prove that communications are 
now made to man from a spiritual world. 

That the above view of spiritual existence 
fails to apprehend its true nature, needs not 
many arguments to prove. It must be, in 
all its attributes, unlimited. As the Creator 
Spirit is omnipresent, and as the presence of 
God (and that alone) constitutes heaven, 
this spiritual state, attained by the recogni- 
tion of his presence, must exist independent 
of pUce. The spiritual world is the region 
-of primal and elemental being — ^the divine 
centre, in which exists those general laws and 
principles from which radiate the individual, 
particular, and inconstant phenomena de- 
picted on the superficies of nature. The 
mind endowed with spiritaal perception, as 
it gazes upon the features of nature, becomes 
conscious of — 

" A sense sublime 
or something far more deeply interfused. 
Whose dwelling is the light of settiug sans, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky ; and in the mind of man 
' A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking themes, all objects of all thoughts, 
And rolls through all things." 

The spiritual kingdom, consequent on its 
position as the centre and universal element 
of nature, sustains an intimate relationship, 
and exists in indissoluble union, with the 
*^iiid of man. The absence of this relation- 



ship, or the disruption of the medium of 
communication, between this spiritaal centre 
and the material outworks of creation — the 
possibility of which is implied in the question 
before us — ^would be to the exiles of earth 
the essence and climax of all evil. That 
human nature is not thus hopelessly fallen, 
and that the ladder of communication between 
heaven and earth is still traversed by the 
messengers of God, is incontrovertibly evi- 
dent to those whose eyes — being closed to 
the glare of material light — ^are opened upon 
the more subtle medium of spiritual percep- 
tion. To such, all nature stands forth as 
the expositor of the mind of God. It is none 
other to them than the house of God— s 
temple for his worship. It is the gate of 
heaven, or universal medium of communica- 
tion between the abstract divine ideal and 
the poor concrete practicalness of human 
nature. The withdrawment of the divine 
foundation would necessarily involve the 
material superstructure in rain. 

" Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
The cloud capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself— 
Yea, all which it inherit, would dissolve. 
And like an unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind." 

A considerable accession of the faculty of 
spiritual insight is obtained, when we learn 
to recognise the intrinsic dignity of our 
own souls; when, ceasing to look upon the 
spiritual world as something external and 
foreign to ourselves, and to say, Lo, here is 
Christ, or lo, there, we become conscious of 
the presence of his kingdom within ns, and 
of the filial relationship which our spirits 
sustain to the Father of Spirits. We then 
perceive that there is a diviner revelation of 
God*8 will, a sublimer transcript of the lav 
written upon our hearts, than aught that bas 
been engraven on stone, or given by the dis- 
position of angels; that our hearts enshrine 
a silent, secret, and internal sphere of 
spiritual communication, whose nature i^ 
full, comprehensive, and general, like the 
lightning that cometh out of the east and 
shineth unto the west; and which is ' 
subject, not for frivolous curiosity and vulgaf 
wonder, but one the presence of which in* 
duces in the soul a state of profound rerer' 
ence and worship. The utterance of this 
communication through themedinm of human 
language is forbidden by the laws of ^^ 
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natnro, mach less are we to suppose that the 
burden of such divine intelligence maj be 
expressed throaf^h the crude and expression- 
less medium of spirit-rapping. The mode of 
spiritual communication is by means of the 
streams of diyine light, which emanate from 
all things, and which, OQuyergiug npon the 
susceptible soul, leave an impress there of 
the spiritual substance from whence they 
proceed. The eflfect this communion has 
npon its subject is to withdraw his attention 
from the objects of bodily sense. If he has 



known Christ after the flesh, he now hence- 
forth knoweth him no more. The influence 
of substantial existence, and an ever-present 
eternity, is paramount in his soul. Retiring 
from the noisy creeds and delusive fantasies 
of earth, his soul expatiates in the immensity 
of Truth and God, and the language of his 
heart becomes — 

'' lu secret silence of the mind 
My heaven, and there my Ood, I find.** 

B.T. 



NEGATIVE ARTICLE.— IV. 



"He is theFAEEMAN whom the Tkutu makes 
free; 
And all are slaves besides." 

In the close of my former article on this 
subject, I briefly alluded to what I considered 
to be the mental genesis and origin of super- 
stition, — ^the enslavement of the motive and 
governing power of man's spiritual nature to 
some ungrounded belief. Few readers, who 
have ever thought on this subject, will doubt 
the immense originating and active power of 
the human will. It is true that there are 
those who would reduce it to " the final state 
of desire;" but this definition (which repre- 
sents what we consciously feel to be an active 
power, as a mere passive condition) can 
scarcely be regarded otherwise than as a 
mere attempt to evade and explain away one 
of the strongest evidences of immaterial 
mental existence. When a desire is distinct 
and strong, and the reason gives its verdict 
in favour of the propriety of attempting, or the 
probability of attaining, the desired end, the 
will generally becomes the active exponent 
or agent of the desire; but when a strong 
conviction of the impropriety of our wishes, 
or doubt and cowanlice as to the result, 
have gained possession and guidance of the 
^ill, we remain inactive in spite of the urgent 
promptings of desire. The Christian warfare 
u one continued struggle between a regene- 
f&ted will and unregenerate desires. To 
redeem the human wiU from the bondage of 
sm was the great problem of redemption 
coQsammated on the cross by the God-man 
Christ Jesus, which required the mani- 
festation of Divine power in human form, — 
to subject « this body of death" to the guid- 
■nee of a renovated will, is the great work 

^hioh man is urged to perform, and for 



assistance in which, the Holy Spirit has 
been promised to those who sincerely seek 
it. These considerations will point out the 
danger and explain the prevalence of super- 
stition. Powerful in its own energy, the 
human will is weak towards that which is 
good, and prone to enlist itself in the service 
of evil. Now, in this respect, the early his- 
tory of our race affords striking warnings of 
the fatal results of credulity: the heathen 
world sank from a knowledge of the true 
God, by yielding credence to the existence of 
false and imaginary deities, whose worship 
first mingled with, and finally supplanted, 
that of Jehovah. In the sime way, the 
Jews repeatedly sank into mere idolaters; 
they saw around them the worshippers of 
Baal and Astaroth, of Dagon and Bimmon 
— they beheld the sacrificial rites and the 
unholy enchantments of the pagan i^eat- 
hood, and instead of testing their pretensions 
they yielded a credulous assent; their wills 
became the slaves of a false belief, — they 
were carried away captive of their own lusts. 
The same lesson may be deduced from the 
witchcraft of the middle ages. It was be- 
lieved possible to have dealings with Satan, 
— to sell the soul to the arch destroyer; and, 
fearful thought, men were left to the conse- 
quences of their mad delusion, until they 
believed the lie their hearts had framed, — 
they put their hand to an imaginary con- 
tract, they sold their soul in very deed, and 
ratified the bargain with damning gailt; but 
their return was an empty mockery, their 
fancied power a blind imagination. Surely 
we may and ought to call on every thinking 
man to resist the threatened return of this 
mental plague, this soul-destroying gangrene 
of superstition, and to urge every s^ 
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(^fistiui bumUy to beseech the Dhrine 
Anthur of all goodneas to srert this jodictal 
bfiodnen. Let it onoe be believed hj the 
misB of our pe}Miletioa that the powers of 
another ivwld msj be «veked, and pressed 
ioto our eervicOf and wb may expect to see 
oar modem civiHzatioo and oar wide^spread- 
in^ religion sink and disappear, ii^ the 
refinements of Rome and the faith of the 
primitive charch, beneath the dim pall of 
snperstition. We may yet live to see the 
horse-shoe nailed to the lintels of our door- 
ways; and to find the Protestant minister, 
with bell, book, and candle, engaged in 
" laying a ghost," or exorcising a table. The 
remedy for this tendency of the present day 
is simple ; bat, if honestly and perseveringly 
used, it will, under the divine blessing, 
prove efiectaal. Reason has been granted to 
«8 to ** preve all things,** in order that we 
nay ** hold fast that which is good.** Reason 
is to be the ooansellor of the will ; — the lamp 
by which we are to discern our path through 
i&e qaagmires, aad among the pitfalls, of 
'tiie dark valley of scepticism and doubt, and 
ov«r the enchanted ground of credulity and 
superstition ; — the friendly monitor who is to 
warn us from the darksome caverns where an 
infalliUe chorch, or a dogmatic philosophy, 
hold their vRtims in a vice-like grip, and 
from the gay booths and licentious revelry 
of the dwellers in Vanity Fair. Reason 
arast be the eye of the mind — to show us 
t^ strait gate, and to light us up the nar- 
T9W path which leads upward and onward 
towards truth and towards God. 

There are a sufficient number of instances 
to convince any one of the mighty power of 
the human wilL The late Dr. Arnold is 
said to have remarked that there was not so 
nmch inequality in the capabilities of diifer- 
ent boys as was generally supposed, hat that 
tSie chief distinction lay in the varying 
amount ef tnerffjf of wiU put forth ; and we 
aH know that some of the meet stupid and 
apparently incapable boys have often asto- 
in^ed their playmates and tutors, by a 
saddoi and extraordtnvy display of mental 
«apadty, when their sluggish wills have 
been roused by some fitting and efieetive 
motive. The eoonnon proverb, that ** neees- 
aity is the mother of inveatien,'* is likewise 
a itroDg testimony to the power of will. 
Meed, when the will is thonrngbly reused 
into aotioD, there ecaiceiy seems to be any 



definable limit to its power. The man who 
would fixrmerly have dreaded the sUgtatoit 
pain, wfll rejoioe at the atakie, aad mile 
upon the rack, in behadf of the refigion to 
which he has yielded his whole beng; the 
timid woman, who to-day would shrink from 
the gaae of ctrangers, whose fragile fonn 
seems unfit to bear the slightest &tigiK, 
and Who would swoon away in terror at the 
very sight of bhiodshed, to-morrow may 
perhaps face suffering, danger, and death 
itself, with an undaunted brow, to ahield or 
save her husband or her child. 

It is probable that we all possess much 
greater powers than we imagine. Om 
spiritual nature seems ** cabia*d, cribb'd, 
confin d,'* by social conventionalisms and 
individual circumstances; it is freqaently 
ologged in its action by its oompanioo the 
body ; and, worse than all, is elten at vari- 
ance with itself. One man is so wdl pleased 
with his efforts that he never tries (wiOa) 
to do better; while others aprsin form an 
estimate of their own capabilities, and allow 
that estimate to acquire all the force <^ * 
dominant idea, to which their will becomes 
80 enslaved, that its energy is paralysed, sad 
its efibrts restricted. One of CeSeridge^ 
most melodious poems, — 

<* In Xanadu did KnUa Khan , 
A stately pleaaaie-dome decree, Stc" 

was composed in sleep, to the extent (« ^ 
believed) of something like 300 lines: ^ 
was an achievement to which even he wss 
unequal in his waking hours. In like msn- 
ner, I doubt not that there aro many reados 
of this magasine who have been ooascioas 
of having carried on a train of aigomeot, 
pleaded a cause, or delivered a speech cr 
sermon, &e., during their sleep, far soperior 
to any similar prodnctioos of their wakii^ 
hours. Now, there is every reason to belief 
that, in ffenerat, the will becomes passive 
during sleep; but, at the same tine, the 
feats of the somnambulist plainly show that 
it occasionally becomes powerfolly active i> 
compelling the body to enaet the wayward 
fancies which aro revelling in the bni& 
Aro not our mental achievements doxi^ 
sleep rationally explained by the sane rea- 
soning: — ^the imaginalion freed from the 
controlling power of volition, places ob *^ 
the poet*8 desk, or on the public plstfono* 
and then wakes the slumbering will to bid ft 
perform the meotal task; and, under ti* 
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false belief that rdgns within, our powers 
" attempt the deed and win the crown.'* 

This same doctrine, — the power of a domi- 
nant idea in snbdning onr whole nature, and 
depriving us, to a certain extent, of the 
power of Tolition and free action, — tvMj ex- 
plains those kindred follies of ** spirit-rap- 
ping, which haye been yarioaslj named 
electro-biology, mesmerism, and clairvoyance. 
These marvels fail in many cases, and the 
calm truth-seeker is flippantly told that he 
is "not a good subject;" but with the cre- 
dulous and the constitutionally nervous they 
triumphantly succeed. The will is artfully 
drawn off from active employment, and 
engaged in some trivial occupation, such 
as compelling the eyes to gaze steadily at a 
metal disk in the hand, or to meet the full 
stare of the operator; the nervous tempera- 
ment of the body precludes any instinctive 
opposition from the senses; and the credulous 
frame of the mind, waiting, watching, and 
^pecting the predicted symptoms, rapidly 
chauges into a fixed belief of the veracity of 
the operator and the reality of his power, 
which usurps the seat of authority, and 
claims the governance of the almost passive 
wUl. The quack operator then sees that his 
imposture is successful, and that his patients' 
minds are mere tabtUa rasa on which he 
may scribble a contradiction, or etch a cari- 
cature.* He tells them that they cannot 
speak, and the idea becomes to them a law; 
80 that they make the mere semblance only 
of an attempt to speak, just as the dumb 
inan utters his inarticulate sounds when 
addressed by a stranger. The patient is 
told that he cannot walk across the room, 
and, in consequence, he fails in the mock 
attempt, as certainly, and for the very same 
reason, which would render the nervous man 
mcapable of standing where a sailor would 
^nce a hornpipe. We may see similar 
things in everyday life ; the schoolboy founds 
his April-fool-day sports on the tendency of 
^e will to submit to any and every external 

* -^ a lecture on elcetro>biolofj bj an itinerant 
zankee,the writer of the pretent article witneMed 
* case where a gentleman (apparently about 35) 
^^** at length broaght, by the poritive and retler- 
^cd aneverations of the operator, to believe him- 
*<3lf to be a dogf He imitated the growling and 
wking of the canine race, and actually was 
Obedient to the operator's whistle ! ! 1 had every 
''"'on to believe that then was no eollusion and 
*9f^iKaeiitf or even •cwuintaoee, between the 
Parties. 



suggestion or internal idea; the young lady 
who deems a spider to be "a horrid mon- 
ster," will from the same caose shndder with 
affright at the mischievous deceptions of her 
urchin brother, and shake from her person 
an imaginary insect. Which of my readers 
is there, who is unable to walk steadily on 
the curbstone of the street pavements; yet, 
who among them would be able to walk 
along the same curbstone, if it were the only 
bridge across a yawning precipice : in the one 
case the will is free, in the other it is para- 
lyzed by fear. Indeed, it requires none of 
the ^'passes*' of mesmerism to illustrate the 
general credulity of the human race, and to 
throw the weak-minded members of it into 
a state of unreasoning belief and subjected 
volition. Sheridan, in the ** Scheming Lieu- 
tenant," represents the father of the heroine 
as frightened into believing himself at death's 
door by the positive asseverations and mock 
sympathies of those around him. The tale 
of the wag who gathered a crowd to watch 
the lion at the top of Northumberland House 
wag its tail, is a perfect epitome of the his- 
tory of superstition; — " By Heaven, it wags 
again," was his mischievous and untrnthfol 
exclamation, yet it was believed by many, 
and not a few pretended to have actually 
seen the miracle. Shakspere, the great 
spiritual anatomist of man, well understood 
this characteristic of humanity, and has 
made admirable use of it, in that exqui- 
sitely-conceived piece of humour, the Intro- 
duction to the " Taming of the Shrew." In 
that piece, we have the drunken tinker 
cheated into the belief that he is a lord : in 
vain does he recall the recollections of the 
past, — *'Am I not Christopher Sly, old 
Sly's son of Burton-heath ; by birth a pedlar, 
by education a card- maker, by transmuta- 
tion a bear-herd, and now by present profes- 
sion a tinker?" In vain does he recall "the 
fat alewife of Wincot," and the unpaid score 
against him at her house. '*What," he 
reasons, " I am not bestraught." But the 
servants still crowd round; they speak of 
his lunacy, of his luxiurious wealth, and of 
his beautiful lady-wife, until the poor tinker 
becomes utterly perplexed, and weakly yields 
to the delusion; — 

** Am I a lord ? and have I rach a lady? 
Or do I dream? or have I dreamed tiUoffw? • 
I do not sleep; I see, I hear, I speak : 
I smell sweet savours, and I feel soft things ' - 
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Upon mj life, I am a lord, indeed. 
And not a tinker, nor Christophero Sly. — 
Well, bring our lady to our sight, — 
And onoe again, a pot o' the smallest ale." 

The ludicrons intermiDgling of his new 
belief with his recollections of past poverty 
and his drunken habits (in the two last 
lines), is worthy of a Shakspere's genins. 
Now, imagine a somewhat credulous person 
initiated into tbe mysteries of spirit-rapping, 
and you have, as regards the mental process 
and result, a counterpart of tbis scene of 
Sbakspere. The novice enters the room and 
is felicitated on his openness to conviction, 
and his conversion is predicted as an abso- 
lute certainty; no more doubt is heard than 
if the proposition for enquiry were the pro- 
bability of the sun rising in the east to-mor- 
row morning. A. B. will introdace the 
stranger to ^e ladies, and astonish him and 
delight them by recounting marvellous anec- 
dotes, and by urging the irrefragable logic 
that the "communications" must be made 
because they are made; while "Benjamin" 
will take him by the button-hole on one side, 
and " Hieroglyph" on the other, the former 
pouring into his bewildered ears the creed, 
and the latter reverently repeating the re- 
sponses, and adding sonori6c Amens to the 
lucid articles of belief uttered by his superior. 
The unfortunate inquirer, who probably en- 
tered the room with some degree of wonder 
and expectation, is speedily rcdaced to the 
tinker's state of perplexity. "What I" he 
says to himself, "can all these people be 
deceived? There must be something in it. 
Besides, as far as I can make out, it appears 
that * Benjamin* and his friend understand 
the whole matter: they must be very clever- 
minded men, for I am quite unable to fathom 
the depth of their reasoning. I may surely 
trust them; and it is better to believe too 
much than too little." And so the will 
becomes passive ; the man becomes the slave 
of an idea, his mind enters the biological or 
mesmeric state, and he is prepared, in the 
enthusiasm of the moment, to believe any- 
thing, see anything, and hear anything 
which an overheated and reckless imagina- 
tion may suggest. 

The reader may perhaps be inclined to 
think that the close of the preceding para- 
graph is somewhat overdrawn; but I would 
ask such a one to recollect the effect which 
ft roond of ghost stories, told over the winter 



fire, even by a circle oi professed tm&eZteoer«, 
will often produce ; the parting is an unwel- 
come and dreaded moment, and the hasty 
glance at any quarter where a board maj 
crack, tells of the enslavement of the mind. 
After an evening so spent, it would reqiure 
a very firm effort of will to walk homewards 
through a sequestered graveyard. Who is 
there that has ever taken a solitary and 
unfrequented path through a darksome wood, 
or haunted glen, by the glimmering twilight, 
who cannot fally enter into the spirit of 
Coleridge's lines? — 

" Like one that on a lonesome road. 
Doth walk in fear and dread. 
And having once turned round, walks on 
And turns no more his head." 

Who does not sympathize with the convul- 
sive start of the physician, when told by his 
unhappy monomaniac patient that a fleshless 
scull was peering over his shoulder as he 
stood by the bedside? Who has not seen 
strange figures moving in the dim twilight, 
or has not heard dread voices speak in the 
solemn darkness of the night? What even- 
ing watcher for a loved-one's coming has not 
again and again heard the wished-for step, 
and yet found the sound to be an empty 
mockery? But I need not continue: the 
examples of self-deception, both mental and 
bodily, are legion in number; those who wish 
a selection of the more striking cases may 
consult Sir W. Scott's " Letters on Demon- 
ology and Witchcraft," and Sir D. Brewster's 
" Letters on Natural Magic." They all tend 
to one conclusion, and illustrate the decep- 
tive influence of disease, and of an imagina- 
tion uncontrolled by the will. The whole 
subject of which we treat is reviewed and 
explained, in accordance with the principles 
it has been our aim to exhibit, in the Qvof' 
terly Review for September, 1853. 

My remaining space must now be devoted 
to a cursory survey of the opposing argn.- 
ments of " Benjamin," " Hieroglyph," and 
A. R. If I should misrepresent the former 
gentlemen, it will be uninteirUionaUy; ^ 
philosophy they hold requires a pecnliarity 
of language for its embodiment, which reudere 
it most perplexing and inexplicable to my 
mind, so that I feel very great doubt as to 
whether I rightly comprehend them. 

Though last in order, the article of A* ^^ 
may be noticed first, lest it be forgotten 
entirely. The author seems to have takeo 
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fright at the declaration of *' Hieroglyph" 
that " the centre of BenjaminV position is 
h4ide&^ and to wish for a more intelligible 
locality ; accordingly, he expresses a deter- 
mination to sail in his own boat, and to recar 
to " old-fashioned reasons/'*— the chief of 
which seems to be an assumption that what- 
ever is printed is true. But he gives ns a 
little argument to prove the existence of one 
species of " communications : " the scriptures 
of the Old Testament predict an especial 
outpouring of the Spirit, — ^'' Your sons and 
your daughters shall prophecy, and your 
young men shall see vuioru^ and your old 
men shall dream dreams; " and the apostle 
Peter (Acts ii. l(i, 17) declares that the 
prophecy was fulfilled on the day of Pente- 
cost; but A. B. assumes Jirstf that Peter 
knew nothing about it ; secondiiy, that the date 
of fulfilment is the present age; thirdly ^ that 
passage is to be understood literally and not 
^uratively ; and then triumphantly proves 
that " old men dream dreams" by recounting 
the wonderful visions of two ladies qf middle 
age. The dreams described, no doubt, are 
" wonderful if truer It cannot be denied, 
that in former ages, the Deity occasionally 
revealed his will to man in dreams of the 
night, but we have no reason to expect that 
tbe supplementary aids of a dispensation of 
types and shadows would continue after a 
perfect revelation from God Incarnate; a 
stray case of one or two dreams in a million 
proving to be prophetic, is so entirely conso- 
nant with the laws of probability, as to 
become totally worthless as an argument in 
favour of A. R's views. Since neither 
Religion nor Philosophy absolutely oppose 
tbe idea of the occasional inspiration of 
dreams, I am willing to admit the doctrme 
whenever a decent show of evidence is 
addaced. Surely a single instance is not 
sufficient, though countersigned by Dr. 
Kitto; and as for the lady in the " Collins 
pratnatic line" (whatever that may be), it 
^ hard to understand why a special intima- 
laon should have been vouchsafed, simply to 
forestall the intelligence of her bereavement 
^y a few days, although the fact is attested 

by "the Eev. , of New York." 

As for "Old Jeffrey's ghost," and Mr. Tal- 
aadge's " manifestations," I can simply re- 
commend the pamphlet quoted on page 131 
Cjol. 1), the '* Narrative of the Cock Lane 
Ghost," and Sonthey's ballad of " The Old 



Woman of Berkeley," as equally credible and 
more amusing. 

I have already remarked that the reason- 
ings of " Benjamin," and his supporter 
" Hieroglyph, the Unknown," appear to me 
entirely to miss the real point at issue. Sup- 
pose that we join Mrs. Crowe and " Benja- 
min" in admitting that mankind are rather 
sceptical than credulous, that delusions 
seldom occur, that " probability" is a mere 
conventionalism which we ought to disregard, 
and that the discovery of a fraud " is of no 
value" as an argument or warning. Let us 
forget the winking statues, the bleeding 
pictures, the miracles of healing, the venera- 
tion of bits of the true cross, of our Saviour's 
garments, of the bones and relics of the 
saints, and all the legends of the Greek and 
Romish churches; let us ignore the pilgrim- 
ages to Mecca, and the creed of the Mahom- 
edan world, and disbelieve that the heathen 
credulously worship gods "which are no 
Gods." Let us deny all history, past and 
present. Let "Benjamin's" sheolf and 
" Hieroglyph's" " great gulph," be consi- 
dered proofs of an intermediate state. Let 
us admit the dual existence of man, and 
** his insertion in the spirit'U)orldj or inter- 
m>edlate sphere and common receptacle of 
good and bad spirits, through whom he can 
receive influx, and where, in virtue of the 
opposite spheres, derived mediately from 
heaven and hell, he is in equilibrium, and 
where f in virtue of this equilibrium, he pos- 
sesses free determination of action and voli- 
tion." What is the result of all this? How 
does it explain why beings in an intermediate 
statet having "nothing in common with timet 
space, and common matter^* should suddenly, 
in the 19 th century, appear in the plaix 
where "a medium" dwells, at the time wheu 
the " medium" summons them, and there 
act on the common matter of our auditory 
nerves? ." Benjamin," as far as I can judge, 
has not advanced one reason for the " rap- 
pings," but rather proved their impossibility. 
Again, in the precious sentence before us, 
how can " free volition and action^* be the 
result of an equilibrium of "opposing 
spheres;" and are we to gather from this 
assertion that the powers of good and evil 
just balance and are exactly equal? If man 
while in the body is inserted " in the spirit- 
world or intermediate state," what can that 
state be but human life? Or, is " our ''-"' 
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enstence" of such a oature, that while oar 
bodies live on the earth, our spirits can be 
^mserted" in the intermediate state; and 
i£ so, what is death, and how, as regards the 
vpirit, does it differ from life? Of all the 
Gordian knots which false philosophy ever 
tied, snrelj this is the most complicated; I 
trust mj readers will economise their time, 
and cnt it asnnder with the sword of Rea- 
son; to nnloose it were a loss of time. 

Another specimen of ** Benjamin's" powers 
of mysticism may be found in his three, or 
rather (by amendment), five " postulates of 
created existence." The first is simple 
enough. Let us examine the second: — 
'* Existence is perpetual subsistence." Is it 
meant that what exists will be eternal in its 
duration, — ^perpetual in its subsistence: if so, 
we deny it. Or is It that "Benjamin" 
simply means to say, that while a thing 
exists it does not cease to foe, or, in other 
words, its subsistence is continuous or per- 
petual during that period : if so, it were vain 
to repress a smile at the birth of this labour- 
ing mountain. Again, let us combine the 
"tiiird and fifth postulates, and we have the 
proposition that ** Sustentation is perpetual 
variety in unity." Is there any meaning in 
such assertions? I have heard that old 
clothes after laying by for a few months 
look quite new and fresh when brought out 
again ; — can it be, then, that " Benjamin" has 
taken up the "old-clothes j^ilosophy?" 
Surely we may say that decay is (exhibits) 
perpetual variety: are we then to conclude 
that creation, preservation, and decay are one 
and the eame thing? It appears those who 
deny these postulates are Atheists or Idola- 
ters: I, for one, do not pretend to deny them, 
for they are utter jargan; but I certainly do 
not believe them, since I cannot comprehend 
tibem. I presume, in ** Benjamin's" opinion, 
I am in an intermediate state, — in equili- 
brium, propped up between Idolatry and 
Atheism. 'The fourth postulate is almost 
equally extraordinary: — ^"Motion is derived 
primarily from life." True; and so is rest, 
for all things and all states or conditions 
derive their existence from the great source 
of life, the Deity. The postulate is either a 
mere assertion of a Living Creator, or a 
Bimple absurdity. In what way is the 
motion of the rolling arvalanefae or the ebbing 
tide, of the fierce tornado or the gentle 
breeze, of the flowing river or the waving 



com, " derived primarily from life? " When 
one reads through such pantgrapbs we be- 
come really doubtful wheriier th^ are writ- 
ten in earnest or in joke! 

If " Benjamin's" theory of evidence is to 
be admitted, where will credvltty lead us to? 
The principles laid down in the commence- 
ment of his artide would destroy scepticism 
with a vengeance: he believes all tbe tr»n 
of spirit-rapping, clairvoyiffit, and mesmeric 
marvels, and his friend and echo adds the 
Shotti&(ham imposture of living widiout eat- 
ing. Yet the^e things are not au^^Mrted hy 
a tithe of the evidence possessed by Popi^ 
miracles. Take, for instance, the apparition 
of the Virgin Mary to two children, at Li 
Salette, near Grenoble, in France, Sept. 19th, 
1846: wears told that the children bora the 
severest cross-examination by ^be ecclesias- 
tical authorities, without being detected in 
the slightest evasion; they announced the 
warning she had given them of the oomiflg 
potato-rot and grape blight; t^ey could de- 
scribe her appearance in the minntest par- 
ticulars, down to her white shoes and yellav 
stockings. Since then, as many as six^ 
tkottsand pilgrims have visited the place 
where the Virgin appeared, in the course of 
a single day; the springs in the neighboar- 
hood have become endowed with supernatoral 
efficacy, and thotuands of believers have 
avowed themselves miractUousfy Ae^Ued oj 
actual disease by their a,gency! In the saw 
way we might Tshow that, on ** Benjamin* 
principles, all the superstitions of the dark 
ages deserve our belief; and to them we may 
add the magic and sorcery of the East, srA 
the legendary stories of the North. Ib 
short, we may add to our creed every lyni? 
wonder and crafty delusion the world hiS 
overseen ; nay, we must even place M. Bohn, 
and the "Wizard of the North" (Mr. Jacobs) 
on an equahty with the apostles, aod belief 
them to be endowed with miraculous powert- 
Surely few will be wiling thus to degrade 
their manhood. ^ 

Our space will only allow a brief notice « 
the article of "Hieroglyph;" happily, »* 
condemns itself and renders critidsm aim*' 
needless. Seldom, I imagine, have t^ 
readers of the ControversialiHheiai addressed 
by a writer whose unhappy seif-contradictKW 
was so frequent and glaring. There©** 
be something rotten in the state of ^^ 
mark, when the light raillery of W. G. !>• 
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can cause such a terrible alarm ; never did a 
speared eel wriggle more piteonsly, or a 
drowniDg man catch so convnlsivelj at a 
passing straw as "Hieroglyph" at the 
shadow ef jn ai^mecd;. An Irbbmin'a 
reason, or a schoolboy's excuse, was never 
more ludicrously mal apropos than " Hiero- 
glyph's" proofs of hades; and this is all the 
more striking since the faults are evidently 
a part of the ra&fsct,— the reader may dis- 
cover in every pag« the traoes of a well 
trained power of mind struggling in the 
miry cHiy of a false plnloBo^y. I have 
already alluded to the extraordinary reasoning 
winch deduces an intennediate state from 
the ** great gulf** of the parable of IKves; 
bat we meet with still mere astoanding logic 
at the top of page 89, col. 1. ''Hieroglyph'' 
diseovers that the judgment sceae (Matt, 
zxv. 31 — 46) is not a parable, bat the 
literal description ef a real event; and then 
he proceeds to prove that it must take place 
in an intennediate state, by a course of 
argument which, if admitted, appears to me, 
would serve equally to prove that an English 
judge and jury must of necessity sit during 
a trial in the felons' dock, and be (like the 
^isoner) in an intermediate state between 
■cknewledged itmecence and convicted guilt.* 
la another place we have aa argument to 
prove that Christ descended intoAaefef, and 
within half-a-dozm iines it is asserted that 
** presence in a state implies unisonanoe of 
character with that state." What! did our 
Divine Redeemer sink into a state where he 
needed preparation for heaven? and when 

* 'Will the resder txaamt 9. pmrody of "filero- 
tlTI^'s" mivtiiBeDts7->tbe words in italic* are the 
•nly varianens of tbe origmal.—'* Let • Ifiero. 
gf^^ph" ask himself Che question, What sphere 
n«ght be the scene of the determination whether 
^Mh 9hauid be fried or ioiled f It could not be 
wther the /rying-pun or theJiahJtettie, since the 
yw« to be fried and ihejUh to he boiled respec- 

Si "* ■*"* ^ *«* ™1 ■**'«■ o' being. It 
could not be the sea; sinoe omughtjligh, such as 
nwy be the aabjects of a jodcment which asMgns 
Jjemto thefryiMg.panor/ish'kettle,eirenotin the 
jw but out of it. .... U COTild only be, there- 
*^» an iuteriBediate state, or common reoeptaele 
®i,f«^.^«*." The conf«Mi«n between tiaies 
Jnlch have« no loeality," and Mpherei whioh may 
A.2 * locality or a state, cannot be suffl- 
^TOy exposed exoept hy ibm changing Hie 
i^y^ te a less saored Ibeme, and preserving the 
«J»cintact My reverence for the Bible has 
«wnpeiied me Co leave blank in the parody, a sen- 
^wiiwrted frMKi its pages by «« Hioro^yph." 



the judgment of the talents takes place, as 
"Hieroglyph" would fain prove, "in the 
intermediate state," is the Deity with all the 
holy angels to become unisonant in character 
with a state whose demxens are too good for 
hell, but too had for heaven t The blunders 
are pamfuUy absurd. Again, we are told 
that the training of the " intermediate state" 
consists, in the case of evil spirits, in " de- 
priving them of a potentiality whereby they 
might infest and even assault heaven and the 
blessed ; " — a process which, from the time 
it occupies, appears to be analogous to tiie 
art of taming a lion by starvation. On 
considering the philosophy of this passage, 
a very eatraordinary Cnnlemma presents 
itself, on one horn of whidi " Hieroglyph" 
mtist be impaled :--^ther, first, Satan a 
in the intermediate state, — or, seoondj the 
blessed are subject to his assaults, and 
heaven is inlested by him, — «r, thirds the 
power for evil ef a disembodied spirit is so 
far superior to that of Saton, that while the 
latter may be safely Wt at large, tbe former 
is a dangerous character, and must be starved 
into submission i 

In oonclusian, I would warn " Benjamii? 
of his speculative philosophy in connexiea 
with religion. Scarcely had Christianity 
been fully proclaimed bdbre men were found 
" intruding into things which thej had not 
seen, vasnly puffed up bj th^r fleshly minds." 
Gnosticism (that deadly error i^ainst which 
BO great a part of the apostoUc writings are 
directed) arose from the union of a purely 
speculative philosophy with the doctrines of 
Christianity; and similar causes have pro- 
duced very similar results in all succeeding 
ages. The philosophy whose ** stalwart pre- 
sence*' we are told is visible in ** Benjamin's" 
pages, is little better than a revival of the 
ancient Goostkisa. What are "the of^io- 
site spheres," fant tbe eld doctrine of the 
^ beneficence of the Diviue pleroma" and the 
"malignity of matter? " What are " Ben- 
jamin's" " emanations from tbe Deity into a 
sphere beneath him," but the emanations 
ef the Divine pleroma, each suocessivelj 
inferior to the former as taught by the 
Gnostics ? We do not say i^ey are idasHcti, 
but the similarity of the New Philosophy to 
the first poisonoBs heresy of the Christian 
Church is most striking. 

B.& 
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WAS NAPOLEON BONAPARTE WORTHY OF THE ADMIRATION OF THE 

FRENCH PEOPLE ? 

AFFIRMATIVE ARTICLE.— II. 



Those mighty giants of men, who haye 
since the first dawn of history started np to 
awe, rule, and delight their wonder-loving 
species, present to ns in their glorified cha- 
racteristics the tjpes of saperhoman gran- 
deur, — standing o;i the broad level of ha- 
manity, but soaring upwards and onwards, 
revealing an ideal portraiture of God or 
demon, with often a combination of the two. 
These spirits, standing amidst the fleeting 
races of time, are liice the sphynx of the 
desert to the wandering Bedouins, who stretch 
out their tents under its shadow. 

Some say that the hero is but a one-sided 
man, or, as others have defined him, a self- 
sided man ; the latter is but too ti^ue in the 
mere contemplation of his military prowess. 
The success of his arms is the result of his 
personal exertions; but mighty causes, often 
unseen, are operating around. There is a 
centrifugal, as well as a centripetal force, 
absorbing the genius of the age, and giving 
it back stamped by the peculiarity of a 
master spirit. 

A hero is presented to us as a one-sided 
man from our one-sided vfew of him. We 

* 

cannot see at once but one side of a moun- 
tain. The thrilling beauties which are hid 
by accident from our vision form no part of 
the idea of the whole. So with man. Our 
i^mpathies cannot at once be with the con- 
queror and the conquered; and yet our judg- 
ments are often only our sympathies en- 
dorsed by the mere idle and loose opinions 
which we have unconsciously imbibed from 
the accidental sources around us. The 
Hellenic races looked upon Alexander as a 
god-man, deserving universal homage and 
sovereignty. The Assyrians must have re- 
garded him^ and his fierce Greeks as a demon 
of destruction, with an army of locust-like 
destroyers. The nearly obsolete cavaliers of 
this country still maintain that Cromwell 
was an hypocrite, who by that artfulness 
aumaged so mighty a cause. And it will 
}m found to be ^e case if you test the repu- 



tations of the whole gaUxy of great spirits 
whose names are emblazoned on the page of 
history, with the exception of those whose 
lives were devoted to the advancement of 
science and art. 

With these preliminary remarks, the truth 
of which few will deny, we come to consi- 
der the genius, character, and worth, of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, and enquire whether he 
is worthy of the admiration of the French 
people. " Sigma" amuses himself by giving 
to the readers of the Controversialist &\ight 
and sketchy history of the military career ni 
Napoleon. His logic, we presume, he is re- 
serving for his reply, — ^an amiable supposition, 
considering that as yet he has not favoured 
us with a glimpse of it; indeed, he has made 
one or two admissions which would form a 
premise for reasoning against his conclusions. 

Acknowledging that Napoleon established 
order, by substituting a supreme power for 
an anarchical and tumultuous assemblj, 
" The country was falling a prey to interaal 
dissensions," " society was anxiously looking 
around for a deliverance from the threatened 
anarchy." A tame and not overdrawn pic- 
ture of the truth, considering that desolation 
and murder had stalked through the length 
and breadth of the land, gloated with the 
immolation of the most illustrious and noble, 
and the wholesale massacre of the unoffend- 
ing citizens. Justice had become a bywonl 
in the hands of beings who resembled more 
the harpies of hell than the descendants of 
Adam. Did not the first political act of 
Bonaparte entitle him not only to the grati- 
tude of the French, but to their lasting 
esteem? I imagine ** Sigma*' and the lovers 
of constitutional formality object on principle 
to all coup detats. Would they have pre- 
ferred seeing him wind his way insidiouslj 
into the influence of the Assembly, till he 
had, according to constitutional precedents^ 
gained his majority, and then quietly gnillo- 
tined the most active and influential of his 
opponents? We may shudder at such s 
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consummation; bat the shadder will Dot 
shirk the truth that snch a coarse was con* 
sistent with the established custom of the 
times. The bleeding nation showed their ap- 
probation of this bold act of the victorioas 
general hj the spontaneous exhibition of 
opinion in the recorded votes. So unani- 
mous was the feeling, that about five thou- 
sand persons voted for him to one against. 
This "Sigma*' calls a strange infatuation. 
Might it not rather be called the out-spoken 
instinct of self-preservation; for the very 
existence of France was at that time me- 
naced by the nnited armies of the coalition, 
ready (if their courage and skill had been 
equal to their intention) to destroy the na- 
tionality of the French, and blot out their 
political existence? 

A brief inquiry into the origin of this 
posture of affairs is necessary in order to 
do justice to all parties. Who were the 
authors of this war? Was France the ag- 
gressor, or was it the European confederal 
tion, devoted to the doctrines of legitimacy? 
" Sigma" carefully tells us that Napoleon's 
raling motive was ambition, his ruling aim 
was to become the dictator of Europe. Did 
it ever occur to " Sigma," Who first taught 
the hero such notions? Did not the enemies 
of France first strive at a military conquest, 
and consequent dictatorship ? Is t he memory 
of Napoleon to be for ever defamed because he 
arrested the blow struck at his country, and 
by his brilliant victories reduced her enemies 
to the condition to which they had striken to 
reduce France? The fact of their being in- 
dependent nationalities is no reason why 
they should not suffer the just retribution 
individually, although they were assailants 
with others in a common cause. Bevenge, 
Lord Bacon tells us, is a kind of wild justice; 
and when belligerents have no higher tri- 
bunal than themselves, it is too often the 
only justice which actuates them. 

The French Revolution startled Europe 

^th its thunders; kings had been quietly 

dozing, while the pent-up volcanoes were 

nunbling beneath them, and undermining 

not only the thrones, but the very principles 

npon which they were founded. The secret 

spirit of the age gathered to a head in that 

most favoured and enlightened people, who 

had ever been as a centre orb to the European 

gaze. 

T^o upheaving masses quickly split to 



atoms the upper crust of despotism, and 
down came the pent up torrent of fiery 
wrath, shattering every institution that was 
sanctified by age and approved of by the 
reasonings of kings. Pure and dignified 
philosophy of the most advanced and liberal 
order vainly endeavoured to restrain and 
check its headlong course; bat war quickly 
submerged the mighty torrent, until nothing 
could be seen but the turbid, overleaping 
waves of passion and madness. When it had 
** raved itself to rest," the whole civilized 
world took up arms, attempting a crusade in 
favour of fallen monarchy. The Eevolu- 
tionists had not attempted to interfere with 
the territorial arrangements of Europe; the 
trouble had been a domestic one, confined 
within the boundary of their own kingdom. 
The united sovereigns could not quietly look 
on and wait the course of events. Not that 
we are the apologist of the French Revola- 
tionists, or justifier of the fierce propagandism 
which characterized their proceedings with 
foreign powers. The conspiracy which was 
entered into against them was unlikely to 
soothe and pacify their spirit. In a fatal 
moment constitutional England joined the 
conspiracy. Boused by the indignation of 
Burke, who had outlived his keen prophetic 
vision and former principles, swayed by the 
counsels of Pitt, and guided by the sym- 
pathies of the court, England declared, with 
the anhed despots, a war against France. 

The sanguinary conflicts, which only ended 
in Waterloo, the load of our national debt, 
and the fearful demoralization of the people, 
are the evils which this misguided policy 
entailed. Once fairly embarked in this fear- 
ful struggle, which at first was a war of 
principles, but after became a war of exter- 
mination; having exasperated the French to 
that mad enthusiasm, when death on the 
battle-field is a coveted glory, when animal 
fear is extinguished under the inspiration of 
patriotism and vengeance, — upon whom does 
the awful responsibility rest, of having been 
its first great cause? Why, not Napoleon, 
for he had not then emerged from obscurity. 
These wars had their origin, not in the war- 
like spirit of the French, or the ambition of 
their general, but from the aggressive hos- 
tility of the other powers. Nothing won- 
derful, when they had suffered so much from 
the threatened armies on their frontier, they 
'should feel an intepse pleasure and national 
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glorj when the genius of lispoleon had 
aohieved snch a leyersai. " There is a holj^ 
mistaken aeal in politics as w^l sb rdigion; 
the passions are engaged, and create a ma^- 
terial aflfection in the mind, which Uamn ns 
to love the cause for which we suffer.*^ 

On the completion of his first campaign 
he had accomphshed this important object, — 
he had, by diverting the corrent from the 
soil of France, seot&red to the inhabitants the 
blessings of peace and secaritj, insomnch 
as the peacefal citizens were exempt frott 
the horrid details whieh necessarily exist on 
the battle-groand of armies. And npon this 
bsfljs the military operations of Napoleon 
were ever oondnctedy — seeking, by the eagle- 
like rapidity of hb movements and the con- 
snmmate skill of his generalship, to strike a 
vital blow before his opponmts ooald ont- 
nnmber him by their combinations, and so 
ddnge his own land with the blood of its 
people. The indisputable ambition of Bona- 
parte must be viewed in connexion with the 
dangers and desperate circamstances which 
beset him on all sides; and his allied lead- 
ing aim — to become master of Eorope — to 
subvert the legitimate rulers by creating an 
univevsal sovereignty — is mainly bat a vigo- 
rons strife for self and national existence. 
Daring the whole of his career die powers of 
Europe were, either by open warfare or secret 
maehi nations, pitted against him, with the 
professed object of forcing on France tbe 
d^radation of a king, chosen by themselves 
to be their tool. The repeated pro£Eers he 
made of a lasting peace, particnlarly to Eng- 
land, are matters of history. The stubborn 
bigotry and intense preja(Uce which caused 
such offers to be refused nnder honourable 
conditions, cannot by any stretch of the 
imagination be laid to his charge. Not 
haviug the facilities of attacking this power 
directly, he made wmt on our allies, who 
were urged to a warlike attitude by the 
councils of this nation, and naaintained in 
that attitude by the extraordinary subsidies 
granted to them. 

In seeking the peaceful alliance of one 
powerful state (Austria), did he not go so 
fiu* as to sacrifice his domestic happiness by 
selecting for a wife a daughter of the £m- 
poror of Austria, divorcing his favourite and 
moch-esteemed Josephine? Is not this a 

* Junla«» 



I powerful testimany of his desnv to 
at peace with Europe? Anxious to aecare 
the friendliness of a power he had so early 
conquered, he breaks through the tenderest 
social tics, renounces the extacies of a state 
of enviable felicity &r one unknown, for the 
politic necessity c^ c<»Bdidating hw empire 
and securing to Franos a lasting peace. 

Having ^own that the principal wars in 
which Napoleon fought were the result of 
necessity, not chmce, it remains to prove 
that the peculiar mode in which ha carried 
them out was not of a nature to prevent the 
admiration of the French people. Leading 
hb soldiers to vietory, he won for them a 
renown unequalled 'm modem times. His 
brilliant exploits, his marvellous alacrity, and 
surprising strategy, gained for the French 
arms a presUge which elevated that eenntry 
to the very pinnacle of grandeur. 
' The natunfi but deplorable evils which 
these wars entailed npon his country, in the 
merciless conscriptions, deranged finances, 
and exhaustion of the native industry, are 
ills which no human power could have 
averted, or even much mo(]Ufied, under the 
extraordinary pressure which tiiese wan 
created. He is not more responsible for the 
intensely glowing war spirit than his army, 
his army not more than the nation, which 
rang with the universal i^probation sad 
glory which followed him nearly every step 
of his career. 

Considering his civil government, we have 
the proud satisfaction of thinking it is un- 
impeachable. Having assumed the consul- 
ship (and the united nation confirmed that 
step), bis first act was to provide for the wel- 
fare of the people. The anxious solicitude 
which he displayed to remove the existing 
evils of the State is wdl known. He intio* 
dnced thorough and hearty refinrms in evoy 
department of the Government. Every public 
officer and office was visited with Uie closest 
scrutiny : justice was done to every grade of 
society. The straigl^forward and honest 
manner which he assumed as chief magisuate 
of a people little hitherto acqiminted with 
public virtue, had a desirable effect upon tlw 
morals of the nation. Peculation — that 
canker eating upon the morals and materials 
of States — ^had no existence under the stsn^ 
simple, but infiexible regimen of Bonapaitc. 
There was an earnestness, an energy, a de- 
termination of purpose, and an intensity of 
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existenoo^ infused into the natioa by his 
geniot, that will ever hold him np for the 
admiratioii of mankind as a model states- 
man. In tJie administration of jostice, in 
the fcaoiing and coosolidating of laws^ he 
will be ranked by posterity with his pfoto- 
tjpes- — Charlemagne and our illastrioos 
Alfred. The " Code de Napoleon" is an ad- 
mirable digest, from every existing source of 
equity and Jnatice; wise and beneficial, simple 
and explioity framed to sapport the power of 
law aeid the majesty of right; a powerful 
rebuke te the painfolly-Uboiioas, justice- 
delaying^ and jastios<^vading system, which 
still disgiaces the English statute-book. The 
Code is worthy of the best dsys of Greece 
and Rome, when Solon and Cato were the 
master spirits. The institution of this Code 
is no vulgar monument to perpetuate the 
lasting glory of its author. It is a manifest 
proof that, under more favourable circum- 
stances, Napoleon would have been one of 
the wisest and the best, as well as one of 
the most beneficial princes that ever raled a 
nation. 

To gloss over the failings and the ambi- 
tion of Bonaparte, would have more the 
appearance of a panegyric than a candid con- 
sideration of the question before us. We are 
00 advocates of human infallibility, but, not' 
withstanding, cannot withhold a sincere ad- 
miration for an individual who does not come 
np to that designation. 

Many of the minor acts of Napoleon as a 
soldier cannot be defended upon any other 
plea than that of policy. The extraordinary 
exigencies which called them into being afford 
a palliation which candid minds will recognise 
on reverting to the particulars connected 
'With them. Obstacles fell before his mighty 
grasp like reed houses before the tornado. 
His gigantic efforts were not compassed 
withm the narrow limits of ordinary fore- 
bought, or received any check from a quail- 
mg conscience when great deeds had to be 
performed. The whole soul of France was 
raibodied in him^ and its intellect was dis- 
uUed through his brain : in him was const!- 
toted the entire responsibility of the body 
P<^c. In other kingdoms the State crimes 
•Wf fwr the sake of decency, conveniently 
^istriboted to the different functionaries. In 
Eoglaod, for instance, what a catalogue of 
^kly snspicioua circumstances, crooked, 
ambiguous policy, and gross perversity, 



would be brought to the defamation of a 
good old King George the Third, if you were 
to personify the delinquencies of the Govern^ 
ment during his reign 1 

Every observant visitor of Paris must havs 
been convinced of the universal admiration 
and deep-seated peverence which the relies 
and associations of the Emperor elicit from 
Frenchmen. The expression of lively satis- 
faction which plays upon their features at 
the recognition of their hero in any symbolie 
attempt whatever, has been frequently noted 
by the writer of this article. The six mil- 
lion votes given under the inspiration of his 
name and memory to his nej^ew is a tangible 
proof of the reality of this feeling. But, 
says an imaginary opponent, the existence of 
this admiration is no proof that it is well 
founded. In answer we should say, that the 
national feeling and faith is more likely to 
be correctly based than that of our country- 
men, who, knowing Napoleon principally 
through the maligning fabrications of the 
newspapers, are so devoted to the anti-Bona- 
parte cause. *' He was the political bugbear 
made use of to frighten men as well as 
children into subjection."* Macaulay has 
given it out, that the affection which the 
masses feel towards a ruler, is not only gene- 
rally consistent and lasting, but as affording 
a true revelation of his intrinsic worth. 

In common justice we feel bound to revert 
to the negative article of last month. The 
calm and careful manner in which ^ Walter^ 
has handled his subject pleased us; we say 
his subject, because the real question which 
heads the article he has not really gone into. 
These may be the preliminary remarks, and 
his logical belief cm the negative side is in 
embryo, waiting, we suppose, another oppor- 
tunity to make its bow to his admiring 
readers. 

We cannot attempt to refute the historical 
facts which " Walter'' cons over; and we 
feel little inclined to criticise the infer- 
ence which he draws from them ; if we admit 
them for the sake of argument, they only go 
to prove that Napoleon possessed (in com- 
mon with all great political characters) 
qualities which constitute the snccessfid 
man, but, at the same time, detract from the 
ideal of moral perfection. 

" Walter" seems to have imbibed an error 

* Archbishop Wliately. 
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when he attributes to the personal ambition 
of Napoleon the pecnliar motive and plan of 
the Italian campaigns. He was bat the 
servant and tool of the Directory, who were 
ever urging him to renewed efforts in the 
path of conquest. It is a well-established 
fact, that he was continually moderating, by 
his counsels, the ambitious designs of that 
power. His leading aim at this period was 
to free the Italians from their German 
oppressors, and to encourage the growth of 
liberal institutions. The Directory continu- 
ally frustrated him in the scheme, by 
insisting upon too much French influence. 

We should recommend our friend to 
carefully read Scott's Life of Napoleon; it 
may induce him to change his opinions. 

" Walter" does faint justice to Napoleon's 
military genius,' but never once alludes to 



his talents for administration, or his dvil 
achievements. Considering the immense 
advantages which France reaped, and is still 
reaping from the splendid abilities and 
unwearied industry of Bonaparte, how can 
an article on this question be considered at 
all consistent with justice, which silently 
passes over this most important featnre, 
which ought in common fairness to be the 
most prominent part of the argument? 

If the French nation were benejfitted, both 
in the past, present, and probably, future, 
by him, could we, as Frenchmen, refndn from 
offering him our sincere and uncompromising 
admiration? Upon this ground we take oar 
stand ; as we conceive it to be the only one 
that is consistent with the real question 
under discussion. 

J. B. 0. 
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AFFIRMATIVE REPLY. 



Never did we resume the discussion of 
any question with more feelings of satisfac- 
tion than we do the present; and this satis- 
faction arises not merely from the character 
of the conclusion at which we feel sure most 
of our readers will arrive, but from the suc- 
cess of the means which have been employed 
to lead to that conclusion. It is pleasing to 
find, after the violent execrations which have 
been hurled at all — respecially American — 
slaveowners, that reason is likely to weaken 
hatred and " all uncharitableness," while it 
develops and defends truth. 

It will be remembered that we opened this 
debate, not by maintaining that slavery 
under all circumstances was desirable, but 
that under some circumstances it was justi- 
jiabU, In support of this position we, and 
the friends who followed us, sought to prove 
that there was not necessarily any crime or 
moral evil involved in supporting a system 
of slavery; that the principle of slaveiy — 
or forced labour — was found in the grada- 
tions of the natural world, in the institutions 
of society, and the penalties inflicted by our 
own laws. Against these arguments our 
opponents have urged the natural equality 



and consequent rights of man, and the bene- 
volent spirit of the New Testament The 
absurd figments of men's equality and natn- 
ral rights have been so ably and thoronghlj 
exposed by " Benjamin" and H. B., that we 
need not offer a single word upon them; and 
with respect to the benevolent spirit of 
Christianity, while we rejoice in it, we may 
observe, that from a careful perusal of the 
Pauline epistles, we are convinced that that 
spirit was designed to manifest itself in the 
amelioration of all social evils, and not in the 
immediate removal of any. 

This branch of the subject we need not 
pursue, but we must hasten to notice the 
adverse criticism of our opponents. Of 
G. F. we shall not have much to say. We 
were certainly astonished at the inconsis- 
tency of his opening remarks, in which he 
tells us that he " had entertained the idea 
of slavery being so directly opposed to ^ 
teachings of Christianity ... as to he «>» 
ofaJl support from any authority," and then 
directly adds that he " had, however, antici- 
pated a course of argument, not only entirely 
new, but clearly supporting this monstioos 
evil I" We need not be sarprised at our 
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friend so ill-manneredlj contradicting ns 
when he is found thus peremptorily contra- 
dicting himself I The rhapsodical strain in 
which he subsequently indulges is certainly 
worthy of his commencement, while the 
earnestness with which he calls for a war 
for " freeing the unhappy black" is amusing, 
though not in accordance with " the teach- 
ings of Christianity." Our friend — or rather 
our foe — "Onwaffd" next comes forward, 
and presents a bold front as he draws our 
attention to the "Key to Uncle Tom*s Cabin," 
which he kindly informs us has lately been 
published by Mrs. Stowe. We beg to tell 
"Onward" that we examined the "Key" 
several months ago, and that it was after 
doing so that we pronounced the " Cabin" 
an untruthful book — ^untruthful, because it 
takes a number of the most extraordinary 
instances of cruelty amongst millions of men, 
grafts them on two or three indiridual cha- 
racters, find then presents them as specimens 
of ordinary life in America! The dullest 
reader will at once perceive what distorted 
and frightful pictures might be drawn of 
any class anaongst us, if a similar course 
were pursued. But it is against our Bible 
references that ** Onward" directs his main 
force. He describes us as hiding " amongst 
the dark shadows of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion," and there generously follows us to 
give ns light. Let it be remembered that 
our object in referring to the Scriptures was 
to prove that slavery existed at the time 
vhen they were written, and that, seeing it 
was recognised as an existing social arrange- 
ment by the law and the prophets, and was 
not condemned by our Lord or his apostles, 
we had a right to conclude that there was 
no necessary moral sin connexed with it. 
Now "Onward" commences by at once 
affirming that in the servitude referred to in 
the Bible, there was nothing of slavery or 
involuntary labour. Against this bold and 
l>ald assertion we will place a few opposing 
Jacts: — Joseph was sold by his brethren as 
a slave; Abraham had many slaves, some of 
which were " bought with his money" (Gen. 
xvii. 12). Creditors had the right of seizing 
the children of a debtor, and himself also, 
and of selling them in payment of his debts 
vMatt. xviii. 25). The children were liable 
to he sold for the debts of the parent even 
*fter his death; — we see this illustrated in 
the case of the widow who complained to 



Elisha that, being unable to pay the debts of 
her deceased husband, the creditor threatened 
to take her two sons for bondmen (2 Kings 
iv. 1). Will "Onward," after consulting 
these passages, maintain that, "in the 
Jewish system of servitude the service was 
voluntary on the part of the servant." We 
do him the honour to think he will not. 
We need say very little on the verse whioh 
our opponent brought forward to substantiate 
his now demolished position. He says, — ' 
" The stealing and selling men were forbid- 
den, as well as the holding of them after 
they had been stolen, as the following pas- 
sage will show: — ' He that stealeth a man 
and selleth him, or if he be found in his 
hands, he shall surely be put to death.' 
Some of our American slaveholders have 
quite au honest horror of the practice of 
man-stealing; but still the middle clause of 
the vers^before quoted condenms them, — * Or 
if he be found in his hands ... he shall 
surely be put to death.' " Need we remind 
"Onward" that neither he nor ourselves 
have any right to take any " middle clause 
of a verse" from its connexion, and that the 
preceding part of this verse determines the 
sense of the clause in question. The crime 
here denounced is " stealing a man and sel- 
ling him," or ateaUng him and holding Am m 
poasessionj not selling nor holding him only. 
Equally unfortunate is " Onward" in his 
positive denial of the perpetuity of the ser- 
vitude of alien slaves amongst the Jews. 
Taking as his oracle a " Rev. J. Symington," 
he sets at nought the opinion of all Bible 
critics, and the evident meaning of the 
divinely-^ven law of the Jubilee. The 
opening declaration is, " Ye shall hallow the 
fiftieth year, and proclaim liberty throughout 
all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof; 
it shall be a jubilee unto you, and ye shaU 
return every man tmto Ms posaesnon, 
and ye shall return every man unto his 
family" (Leviticus xxv. 10). Now, it is 
worthy of notice that " Onward," in his quo- 
tation of this verse, unscrupulously omits 
the clause that we have given in italics, and 
which evidently limits the freedom decreed 
to the Hebrew people — the chosen inhabi- 
tants of the land! How could alien slaves 
return to their posseasions when they had 
none to return to ; and how could they return 
to their families, when their families, if th«v 
had any, were with them in servitude'' 

p 
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iaterpratatioR of tha yera« is plainly borne 
OBt bj the ooDtOLtj for after referring to the 
sale and KdemptioH ef land, «id the relief 
of the destitute, the divme Law>giv(T goes 
en to say, ^ If thy brother that dwelleth by 
thee be waxen poor, and be sold anto thee, 
then sfaalt not compel him to serve as a hood* 
servant, bat as an hired servant, and as a 
Hjonmer he shall be with thee, and shall 
serve thee nnto the year of jabilee," and then 
it is immediately added, " Both thy bond- 
iBffii, and thy bondensMls which thou ehalt 
haive, shall be of the heathen that are ronnd 
aboat yon ; and of them shall ye bujf bond- 
men and bondmaids Tke^ shall he 

your bondmen for ever." We cannot but 
remark on the torturous treatment to which 
Mr. Symingt'On subjeets this portion of 
Kriptnre. It reminds us of the applicatiou 
ef the rack and wheel to criminals in olden 
times for the purpose of drawing from them 
oonfessions of the truth; and thoDgh these 
attempts might sometimes be successful, we 
feel sure that similar ones never will be when 
applied to the Word of God. That the pre- 
sent attempt has proved futile, wo think we 
have already said enough to prove; but in 
conclusion will fortify osr position by a brief 
rderence to the opinions of others. Dr. Kitto 
says, ** The mass of the anrvants mentioned 
in the scripture history were absolute and 
pu-petnal slaves."* The Bey. Thomas 
Har twell Home, in his celebrated " Introduc- 
tion to the Stndy of the Seriptures," says, 
^ Mebrew blaves," in dibtioction from alien 
slaves, *' were to continue in tla very only to 

* Pictorial Bible, Gen. xiv. 14. 



the year of j ubilee.**'*' While the Bev. Samne) 
Green, in his " Biblical and Theoiogicak 
Dictionary^ * thus plainly speaks, '* Hebrew 
blaves continued in slavery only for a time, 
whereas other slaves among the Israelites, 
generally strangers who had been bought, or 
captives who had been taken in war, were 
perpetualljfeubfect to the wUl o/ their matter*^ 
and at their disposal." We have gone into 
this subject more fully than absolutely neces- 
sary, as we were anxious to protect onr 
readers against a bold attempt to misinter- 
pret scripture, and to expose the follaciom 
arguments deduced therefrom. 

But we are challenged to go to the New 
Testament, and this we willingly do. And 
what is the result? Simply this: that we 
find frequent allusion to the existence of 
slavery as a social institntion, and an entire 
absence of any prohibitory precepts agsiost 
it, which would certainly not have, been the 
case had it been sinful in itsel£ We be- 
lieve, then, that " whatever be the nuignituda 
of the evil of slavery, it is a political, not a 
moral evil, and as such, we maj as well 
expect to find arguments in the New Testa- 
ment against the Christian character <^ 
absdnte monarchy or vepublicanism, ss 
against slavery." f 

With this ooBclttsioB, we may lay down 
our pen, haying, as we think, satisfactorily 
established the position which at the octet 
we took, that slavery under some drcmh 
stances may be justifiable. 



* Vol. in. p. 423. f Encyclopedia Metropolitiiu. 
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'* I would not bave a slave to till my ground. 
To carry me, to fan me while I »Ieep, 
And tremtle when I wake, for tdl the wealth 
That sinews boofcht and sold have ever earned. 
No ! dear as /rtedom is, and in my heart's 
Jttst estimation prized above all price, 
I hetd much rather be mytet/ tke stave 
And laemrthe btnde, than/Mten them o» *t«.** 

CowPEa. 
" Slavery is so vile and miserable an estate qf 
man, and so directly opposite to the generous 
temper and courage of our nation, that it is 
hmrdly to be eoneeivesi that an Engliomnam, much 
less a^^enUeman, should plead /or iL" 

John Lockb. 

Wb have endeavoured to prove, in our 

— -'ions remarks, the unjustifiable character 



of slavery from the sameness of origin snd 
the natural equality of men, from the essen- 
tial difierence between slavery and punish- 
ment, and from the incompatibility of blaveiy 
with the belligerent rights of nations, — th^ 
it is a moral wrong, and a social or political 
injustice. Objections having been made by 
our opponents to these positions, it is cor 
duty, on the present occasion, to examind 
these objections, and by testing their validity 
to vindicate the right of the slave to sb 
ei^ality of social status^ political liberty, sod 
moral freedom, with the most favotued deoi' 
zen of this terrestrial sphere. 
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" While others fiah with enuft /orgreai opinion, , 
We teith great ti-ulk catch mere simplicity." 

We seek not the applause of a party ; we 
court Dot the notoriety of B'mgalaritjr; onr 
desire is to speak forth the honest convlc- 
lions of oar own mind with prudence and 
care, regardless of who may approve or who 
condemn, our reward heing the satUfitiction 
arising from a sense of duty discharged. 
With such feelings, we can have no sympathy 
with those who declaim against an opponent 
iostead of meeting his arguments; at the 
same time, we consider all are equally en- 
titled with ourselFcs to the prudent aud 
careful expression of their thoughts; aye, 
and to differ firom os, toe, as we dififer from 
them; for 

** 'Til with owrjudgmenia as our watches ; none 
Are just alike, yet each believes his own." 

" Beojamin" and H. B. speak of natural 
rights and perBOBal equality as "that old 
absurdity," as " a theory which has now been 
abaodooed by all j«st.tbinker8," as ** a rem- 
nant of the subtle cobwebs of the sdiolastic 
age." We must uaderatand them as speak- 
ing of those things we have designated 
natural rights in pp. 25, 26, because they 
introduce these remarks to overthrow the 
argnmeats dcdoesd from the ttni\'«rBality 
and alienability of these natural rights. We 
are qiute willing they dioald continue to 
attach the saane nanaes to the same things; 
and we particularly desire their attention to 
the absord position in which they have placed 
themsdves by neglecting the true import of 
the ternu they have themselves used, and 
popying rather the mere words employed, 
Uistead of thoroughly understandiog the 
icings sonified by ^ authorittf from whom 
they copy. It is, then, aoeordiog to our 
worthy friends^ ''an old absurdity" for man 
to have a rij^t to the use of his faculties 
and powers ? Th«t msa has a right to the 
jight of the son and to the air he breathes 
la "a theory which has long been abandoned 
^7 all just thinkers;" and it is " a remaast 
of the subtle cobwebs of the scholastic age" 
to claim for man a r^ht to the use of his 
Fopertyaadthefruttsof hislabosri Such 
argUDenta are self-condemnatery ; and it 
Would be derdgatiivy to the common sense ef 
the most unlettefed wight to ask his disap- 
Pj^obatiiB of such reaeeaing, or to solicit his 
disseat fren aach eenelnsioas «& they have 
made 



We are careful to bear in mind that cut 
present question is one of abstract principle, 
entirely disconnected with every political or 
social system actual or pessible; it is, tfaete- 
fore, not a question whether in this state or 
in that nation slavery may be justified; but 
whether one man can justly subject to slavery 
his fellow- man. In all abstract questioosef 
moral science, the danger of reasoning upon 
an implied understanding of some pecnlisr 
state of society is always rery great; and all 
our opponents, without exception, have fallen 
deeply into this error, suiting their argamcnts 
to that particular social state which th^ 
own prejudice would lead them to form; tbij 
have, consequently, made the question th^ 
have discussed, Is slavery justifiable in our 
form of Utopia? We desire their return to 
the question really before us, while we in- 
terrogate them upon their own principlea. 
Previoubly, however, as they were either un- 
able or unwilling to find a definition of 
slavery expressed or impHed in onr fonner 
observations, we will, to meet then: wishes, 
give them a formal statesMnt of what we 
suppose to be meant by that term. Siavery 
we consider to be the state of a man whose 
faculties and powers, both in possession and 
eaencise, are forcibly noade the personal pro* 
perty of another man. 

Has A any power or right to exact trtmt 
B the surrender of all his (t. e., B*s) faculties 
and powers? Can he deprive him of the 
light of the sun, or of the air he breathes — 
of tlie use of his property or the fruits of his 
labour? We put this question of ri^t 
respecting any one man and any other man 
possessing the commoa privileges of hiK 
manity, without reference to any particular 
social state or political condition; and we 
hcMtate not to affirm that no sane man will 
reply in the affirmative. But supposing it 
were admitted that A has this right over B, 
this gives to all othera the same right; thns^ 
what right A has over B, B has over C; and 
so on to Z, who, again, has the same right 
over A. Thus, to adoiit or to prove tibat 
slavery is at all justifiable, is to admit or to 
prove too much, even for oar pro-slavery 
friends; for it proves that, all men may be 
slaiea to all qmd, which is a palpaUe ab- 
surdity. 

We had intended a somewhat severe oaa- 
tigatioafbr our friend EL B., as a punttbteent 
for the dogmatic anroganee with which ^- 
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has tortured his little knowledge of logic, 
and less acquaintance with his mother 
tongue, on pp. Ill and 112; but a second 
leading of his article has convinced ns he is 
a yonng and inexperienced writer, and we 
therefore only impose upon him, as a task in 
logic, to expunge all the redundant expres- 
sions and rhetorical language from his paper; 
and, having thus obtained a logical skeleton, 
he will find it a very profitable exercise to 
test every proposition and argument by the 
rules laid down in the leading articles of 
Vols. I. and II. of the British Controver- 
siaUstf he will then be likely to know what 
estimate others may form of his reasoning, 
and learn, may be for the first time, the true 
value of his own logic; for we are compelled 
to affirm that it is a logic peculiar to himself, 
and the first specimen of the kind with 
which we have ever met. 

The reasoning of our opponents proceeds 
upon the assumption that utility may justify 
slavery ; i. e., that usefulness to an individual, 
or to a number of individuals aggregated into 
a society, may render slavery expedient, and 
if expedient then of course justifiable (?) 
Now, however much we may object to expe- 
♦diency, or demur to the propriety of calling 
that just which derives its validity only from 
its expediency, we will accord the honour of 
substituting expediency for duty to these 
admirable moral philosophers, and, taking 
one step nearer to the source of their errors, 
offer a few remarks upon their favourite 
" utility," the keystone by which the whole 
fabric of their utilitarianism is held together 
in the semblance of a system, and compare it 
with the term "right." 

A celebrated writer, otherwise commend- 
able for the profundity, the justice, and the 
novelty of his thoughts — Jeremy Bentham, 
the parent of utilitarianism — has raised his 
voice against the idea of right, and especially 
against the idea of unalterable and impre- 
scriptable natural right; he has pretended 
that this notion is not proper — that it mis- 
leads us, and that it is necessary to substi- 
tute for it that of utility, which appears to 
him more simple and more intelligible. But 
the principle of utility such as Bentham has 
presented appears to have the inconveniences 
of all vague locutions, besides its own par- 
ticular danger. No doubt, in defining pro- 
perly the term ''utility" it is impossible to 
deduce from it the same consequences as 



those which flow from natural right or from 
justice; but, on examining all the questions 
which appear to put utility and justice in 
opposition to each other, it will be found that 
that which is not just can never be useful, or 
become matter of utility. Besides, it is not 
less true that the word "utility," in its popu- 
lar acceptation, recalls to the mind an idea dif- 
ferent from that of justice or of right. Now, 
when usage and reason have attached to a 
term a determinate signification, it is dan- 
gerous to change this signification; for it is 
in vain that the word in its new sense is 
once explained ; the word remains, and the 
new sense is forgotten. "We cannot reason 
(says Bentham) with armed fanatics respect- 
ing natural right, when each understands it 
as he pleases, and applies it as he thinks 
suitable to himself." But from his own words 
the principle of utility is susceptible of as 
many contradictory interpretations and ap> 
plications. " Utility (he says) has often- 
times been wrongly applied: in a strict sense 
it has lent its name to crime; but we ought 
not to cast upon the principle the faolts 
which are contrary to it, and which it alone 
can rectify." How can this apology be applied 
to utility, and not to natural right? The 
principle of utility has this danger beyond 
that of natural right, that it awakens in the 
heart of man the hope of profit, and not the 
sense of duty. Now, the valuation of a profit 
is arbitrary; it is the imagination which 
decides ; but neither the errors nor the 
caprices of the imagination alter the abstract 
notion of duty. Actions cannot be more or 
less just; but they can be more or less useAiI 
or profitable. By inflicting injury upon cor 
fellows we violate their rights. This is an 
incontrovertible verity. But if we only judge 
this violation by its utility, we may deceive 
ourselves in the calculation, and find that 
there is profit or utility in the violation. The 
principle of utility is then, by consequence, 
much more vague than that of natural right. 
Oorrectly speaking, right is a principle^ 
utility is only a result. Bight is a cause, 
utility an effect. Were we to subject right to 
utility, our folly would be equally great ss 
of that man who would subject the eternal and 
immutable laws of mathematical science to 
the changing interests of each fleeting hoar. 
Without doubt, among masses of aggt^ 
gated individuals numbers of relations he 
come immutable, and by their immntability 
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become matter of atilitj; but if it shoald be 
said that these relations exist only because 
of their utility, there will not be wanting 
frequent occasions to prove that these rela- 
tions may be infinitely more useful to some 
individuals, if they are made to yield to the 
exigencies, or the utility, or the profit, of 
those individuals. Throughout this debate 
oar opponents have acted upon this prin- 
dple, and thereby attempted to destroy the 
voluntary condition of servitude, with what 
folly we may presently show, forgetting that 
the permanent utility of these relations flows 
from their being immutable ; and, ceasing to 
be immutable, they cease to be useful. 
Utility having been by its advocates treated 
apparently too favourable, and transformed 
into a cause instead of remaining as an effect, 
it is very soon entirely dissipated; it ceases 
to be; and therefore utility is not utility 
which is an absurdity. Is it thus with right 
or justice? Utility is destroyed by raising 
it to the first rank — to the rajik of a moral 
principle. 

Apply the foregoing observations to the 
term " right" or "justice." The relations which 
exist in an aggregation of individuals, truly 
exist only because they are matters of right, 
and their immutability flows from their being 
matters of right. Bight is thus shown to be a 
cause of immutability ; but we have previously 
shown utility to be the result of immutability ; 
hence the impropriety of substituting the 
term " utility" for the term " right" in any 
question of moral science. Bentbam, in re- 
ducing all moral motive to utility, has con- 
denmed himself to a forced valuation of that 
which is the result of human action. When 
he speaks of fraud, robbery, &c., he is obliged 
to agree, if there is loss to one there is gain 
to another; and then, to protect his favourite, 
"utility," he affirms that the good obtained 
by the gain is not equal to the evil suffered 
by the loss. But we affirm that, the good 
and the evil being separated, he who has 
committed the fraud or theft finds that the 
gain to him is greater than his estimate of 
the loss suffered by the other. All idea of 
justice is put out of the question; he only 
calculates on the gain he has made, or the 
utility of the fraud or theft to himself. All 
moral motive is entirely destroyed by this 
system of utility. 

Utility, associated with sacerdotal power 
^ error, produces caste; united with com- 



mercial or social power it produces slavery; 
and with political power its fruit is serfdom, 
or villanage; in none of which states is the 
will of the subject thereof at all considered. 
Authorized utility is the power of might 
exercised over right. 

We have established the fact that indi- 
viduals have rights, and that these rights 
are independent of all social authority — that 
no authority, individual or social, can inter- 
fere with or injure those rights without in- 
curring the guUt of usurpation and injustice. 
Hence slavery is unjustifiable under any cir- 
cumstances. Leaving for one moment the 
abstract question, we follow the principle of 
natural right into political society, and we 
find it then assumes the double aspect of 
personal liberty and the rights of property; 
and the relation of both these principles to 
government, or authority, is precisely the 
same; each individual consents to sacrifice a 
part of his possessions or property as his 
contribution towards the public expenses, iu 
order to secure, by the protection of authority, 
the peaceable enjoyment of the remainder of 
his property; but if the State exacts the 
whole of his property, the guarantee which 
the State has given becomes an illusion, be- 
cause that guarantee can have no applica- 
tion. In like manner, each individual con- 
sents to sacrifice a portion of his liberty in 
order to secure the rest; but, if the State 
takes by force all his liberty, the sacrifice is 
a folly, because it has no good result. 

The consistency of our pro-slavery advo- 
cates is not very remarkable. X. observes, 
that slavery is not " a desirable state,** and 
it is not " consistent with the highest devel- 
opments of humanity" (p. 23) ; but he " would 
remind his friends that justice and injustice 
are the same at all times" (p. 24); and then 
on page 25 he runs into a panegyric on ex- 
pediency, and the benefit this expediency — 
this state not desirable — ^has conferred upon 
the United States of America ; — here is a state 
of being not desirable producing that which 
is very desirable or very beneficial. What 
an astounding admixture of incongruities! 
"Benjamin" has rather confusedly argued 
upon the improper use of the terms "natural 
rights" and " equality." We will heartily join 
him in his crusade against such improprieties, 
where they are clearly, unmistakeably proved 
to be such; but let us see what we have 
called natural rights? The possession " ' 
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extreise of our faculties and powers? — good. 
"BvnjaDim" has eqnal right to his which 
iM-bave t<>oiii«,«f!d the peorest wsaderer has 
equal right to his own faculties and powers 
with either of m. Ahl but we are not free 
to use them as we please. — ^True. And then 
theauthorit^ of the State steps in and limits 
«a.r freedom. — ^True. b not thie, then, a 
a'trinmpfa for me? exckims Benjamin. By 
BO means : Hhe State justly restrains ourfree- 
dom from injuring our fellow-suhject; we 
may freely do him good, and the State will 
uot natrain us so long as he is willing to 
x«oeii<e our offisred service: we may freely 
pursue ouf own pleasure or profit in the 
exercise of our faculties and powers, but we 
must respect to an equal extent the personal 
rights of ourfellow-subjects — we must accord 
to them the same measure of freedom in themr 
pursuit of pleasure and profit as we demand 
for ourselves ; to secure this is the real aim 
of all political society — the true end of 
government ; similar conclusions result ftum 
a edmilar examination of the other natural 
r^hts we have mentioned. We consider it 
evidence of insanity in any individnal argu- 
ing for or i^ainst that equality which makes 
all minds, all hearts, all fortunes the same; 
which stamps the impress of nniformity after 
4i4Kfmmunistic fashion upon all intellect, aflf^- 
tion, art, science, commerce, law, politics, and 
upon all nature; but at the same time, it is 
egregious folly to confound those things, ne- 
cessarily equal in all the subjects thereof, with 
^inge whk^ are of necessity different and 
itt different eulyects ; yet such is the tendency 
ef ** Benjamin's" rematks upon equality, and 
Mb misappfi^ttion of the quotation from 
^Tupper." We can consistently with our 
i>iewB of equality re-echo the sentinaent 
" Tupper" has so quaintly expressed. 

To H. B. ivmains the chief honour of 
incoBeistency: he says, " I detest elavery," it 
is "in the abstract bad;** ** slavery ... is 
purely a oreature of circum«tances ; in them 
)t may find palliation and justification, and 
from them It may arise as a matter of pure 
Beeessity.'' Sere he pronewtces shcvert; bad, 
jftt eirctaMtances may justify the existence 
of this injustice — may permit the commission 
of evil that good may come. Such principles, 
earned out into every day practice, would 
destroy the peace and happiness of this 
present life and blot -out the name of man 
the Ijook of eternal Hlk. 



Let us remember the apostWs emphatic 
repudiation of the fi^se principle, ** Let us'do 
evil that good may come." It is altogether 
unnecessary we should on t3ie present occa- 
sion further discuss the topic of servitude, 
as this has been clearly shown to be based 
upon a voluntaty agreement between tbe 
person serving and the person served. We 
have also shown that panishment for crime 
is foreign to our present queation: we add 
further, that the criminal having forfeited 
his right to personal liberty as a punishment 
for his criminality, has no rights in his po»- 
session to be forcibly taken from him during 
the continuance of his punishnoent. This case 
is not two perstns of equal conation, the one 
depriving the other forcibly of hb rights, bat 
it is tiie injured defending right and the 
injurer making reparation according to the 
plan laid down by the supreme power in the 
state. 

As an authorfty which none will question, 
we extract the following from Archer Pol- 
son's " Principles of the Law of Nalaens," p. 
42. ** A prisoner of war is entitled to pro- 
tection and good usage, but may be strictly 
confined if he attempt to escape. Officws 
are -frequently liberated on their parole, « 
word of honour that they will net serre 
against the power by which they are released, 
during the war or during a stipulated tin*. 
The exchange of prisoners during the cootin- 
nance of hostilities is a practice common to 
an ciwlized states. The persons of artizaos, 
labourers, merchants, and persons whose occo- 
pations are peaceful, it is customwy to 
respect." Further comment upon this topic 
as a pro-slavery adrocate, is needless. 

We intended to ha-ve essmined afc flW"* 
length the scriptural view of slavery, as oar 
opponents have made the Scriptures spe» 
so strangely upon the subject, but space for- 
bids that we should do more than o^ » f*^ 
cursory remarks as suggestive to friends to 
pursue farther their inquiries into the cha- 
racter of biblical servitude. 

Our pro-slavery advocates remind us of 
the quarat expression of an Old Divine, wdJ 
said, " Satan is never at fiiult for a text of 
scripture with which to bait a sin." T"® 
great fact that the volume of inspiw**^ 
came into a world full Cf sin and dc^' 
with sin as it found it there-^uot as tbeol<^- 
cal or moral essayists do, by systematic defi- 
nitions and consecutive ai^guments, prosciw- 
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ing all the practices not in accordiince with 
ihtkt stttitortt' views — is entirely lost si^t of 
bjr tliose who prove slavery from scripture. 
There is bo doaH that cruel slavery and 
harsh servitade eaioted in all the surrounding 
natioiw, but we find the patriarchs hiring 
their servants for money, or buying their 
service by paying the servant for his vokui- 
tary service (Gen. xvii. 13). It is a fallacy 
to suppose that whatever cobts money is pro- 
perty ; the children of Israel purchased their 
£rst-born (Numb, xviii. 15, 16; iii. 45, 51; 
£xod. xiii. 13; zxxiv. 20); they paid money 
for their own souls, and when they vowed 
themselves «r their cbildreB to the Lord, the 
price of tbeir release was fixed (Lev. xxvii. 
2, 8). Boaz bought Rath (Ruth iv. 10). 
Hosea bought his wife (Hos. iii. 2). Jacob 
bought both bts wives by servitude (Gen. 
zzix. 16 — 23; but the idea of property is 
not to be found in waj of these purchases. 
For the varioos ways in which the terms 
' %," **lwught," and ''bouffkt with mofiey" 
are used, see Neh. v. 8; Gen. xlvii. 16 — 26, 
&c.; in accordance with sueh a view as this, 
are the actions and sayings of the patriarchs : 
they never ledkoned servants as wealth or 
propertj; tfaey oecupied the position of chiefs 
or princes, being proportiooatelf great to the 
niunber of their senrants; bat their property 
and their servants are never confonnded, as by 
that jonctivn cmstitoting their wealth ; on 
the contrary, the servants of the patriarchs 
enjsyed many privileges; tfaey enjoyed great 
confidence (Gen. xxiv, I — 9), were tnssted 
with giBat respect, and, failing the issue of 
their master, they became his heirs (Geo. xv. 
2 — 4); they were admitted into the same 
religious privileges, aed veeeived the seal of 
the covenant with their master (Gen. xvii. 
9, 14, 24, 27), "^ For 1 know, suth the Lord, 
that he (AiMrabaai) will command his child- 
ren and his hossehold after him, and ike^ 
thail he^ the way cf ihe Lord^ to dojustiee 
and judg/mmt f that tke Lord may bring upon 
Abraham that which he hath sfioken of him," 
Gen. xviii. 19. In addition to what has been 
so judicieusly argued by G. F. and " On- 
wtrd," bearing upon Jewish servitiuto under 
the Mosaic law, we refer to the moral law as 
a remlatioD of great principles, requiring 
BQpnsme love to God And nnivertial love and 
justice amoi^ men— ^nd whatever accords 
not therewith is condemned by that law; 
hence, so sooner bad the majeaiy and glory of 



Sinai faded from the sight of the Jews tfasit 
God forbad all slavery and slave-trading, 
preparatory to their more immediate contact 
and intercourse with the sl«re-hoIding and 
slave- trading heathen then inbabifcingtheland 
of Canaan, and to preclude the possibility of 
their ever claiming, by the rights of conquest, 
the power of the slave-owner over the con- 
quered Canaiuites. In Exod. xxi. 16; Deut. 
xxiv. 7, we read, " He that stealeth a man, 
and selleth him, or if he be found in his 
hands, he shall surely be put to death." The 
crime is man-stealmg, seUingf and holding^ 
the penalty for either of which is death. Is 
not stealing the taking fureible or fraudulent 
pessesbbn of that which is belonging to 
another. Can any ph^se of slavsfry be found 
which comes not within the eurse of this 
law. Property might, if stolen, be legally 
eorapenswted by a two-fold or a five*£rid 
restitution, but not so mth etfiWr of the thsee- 
£>ld forms ef slavery, dMth alone can com' 
petuate/or the crime. Such is the Mosaie 
law ; ftnd can that which is oalied in oempari- 
son with tlie gospel of grace, the **tosk* 
master,'* be made by these pro-slavery so- 
phisms milder than the gospel of l«v»-— 
more just and true than the teachings 
of Him who is the source of truth-— «iora 
merciful than the sweet message of merey 
which He came to exhibit in his life of viea- 
rions suffering and death ? Facts bs^h in the 
early history of the chareh and at the present 
time, evidence (hat in proportion as the lov« 
of Christ dwells in the heart, so will love to 
man be found in the life. ^'Tbat the re- 
ciprocal rights of ma«ter^ and s0rvatite(OpedCy 
doulot) were inculcated, admits, indeed, of no 
doubt (CoL iii 22; iv. 1; Tit. ii. 9; I Pet. 
ii. 18; Ephes. vL 5 — 9), hut the perform- 
ance of these dailies en the part of the masteis, 
supposing them to have been slave-masters, 
would have been tantamount to the utter 
subversion of the relatioa.*' 

Haw &irwe have meoeeded in the pursuit 
of truth upon this question our friends must 
BOW judge; the verdict is with them. Again 
we would remind them that in all mattera ef 
moral scienoe and social eeenomy, jnstice 
muBt be our guide, right our sheet anclior— 
not expediency, nor utility, ner droumstanee, 
but principle — reeoUeotii^ the words of OU 
Ben J^nsonj that — 

" A ffwtd man should and must 
Sit rather down with *om, ihan nee mh/V-** 
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and *' as we would that others should do to 
nSy even so we should do unto them." 

UOUVRIKR. 

Note. — Those of our friends who may wish 
to prosecute this subject further, will do well 
to consult Taylor's "Elements of Canon 



Law/' Ferguson's " Moral and Political 
Science," "Bentham's Works," M. Constants 
" Cours de Politique," Abercrombie's " Moral 
Feelings," Way land's "Elements of Moral 
Science," Dr. Kitto's "Biblical Cyclopsedia," 
and John Locke's " Essays on Government." 
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Gknius is itself sublime. Its utterances 
are the images of itself, the embodiments of 
its native sublimity. Never is the grandeur 
of genius more manifest than when it becomes 
snt^ect to the ennobling love, lofty devotion, 
mighty faith, and pure principles of Chris- 
tianity. We repeat it from the deepest con- 
viction, that Christianity is the highest 
manifestation of spiritual sublimity, and 
that genius itself is never more glorious than 
when reposing beneath its broad aegis ! 

A christian genius stands on an elevation 
from which he looks down upon man, nature, 
life, and death, into spirituality, and up to 
Divinity, in a light which cannot deceive or 
lead astray. We have been led to these re- 
marks from contemplating the lovely image 
of the pious poet, as seen in the modern 
poem, "In Memoriam." Poetry, like his- 
tory, has its great epochs, it^ ebb and flow, 
its revolutions, its apparent declensions, and 
ultimate progression. Every age has its 
peculiar manifestation of genius. Though it 
lie latent for a time, it is that it may acquire 
vigour — that it may, when its era dawns, 
burst forth like the orb of day from the 
Orient. Another sun has risen in the regions 
of poesy; its radiance is peculiar to itself. 
It is the genius of Tennyson. He is the 
originator of a new school in poetry, distinct 
from the Shaksperian, the Byronic, the 
Wordsworthian, and the Goethean; but em- 
bodying, more or less, the sublimity of 
each. 

Among the many agencies which form and 
bias the spiritual character of man, sorrow is 
one. Its existence is a terrible mystery, and 
perplexes all who would solve it. Although 
the mysteries of its existence cannot be 
&thomed, the experience of humanity indi- 
cates a divine superintendence over the 



spiritual agencies to which man is subject, 
educing good out of evil, an4 oorroboradDg 
the sentiment of the poet, — 
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Tis held that sorrow makes us wise.' 



The cup of human sorrow is often sweet* 
ened by the breathings of the muse. Oft 
does the spirit overwhelmed with unutterable 
distress find solace under the divine influence 
of poesy. Sorrow often leads the poet to giv6 
vent to his feelings and sentiments in the 
most touching strains of sweetest melody. 
Sorrow is often silent ; but when it speaks, its 
utterances are always eloquent, and, coming 
from the heart of the writer, go direct to the 
heart of the reader. It would appear that 
sorrow, as a general rule, has given a mighty 
impulse to the genius of the poet, at what- 
ever period of his life it casts its gloomj 
mantle over his spiritual being. This mys- 
terious element appears to mingle more pro- 
fusely in the cop of the poet than in that of 
other men. 

The true poet is not only the higher man in 
thought, but in feeling &lso. The depth of 
his insight into his own nature, and his ac- 
quaintance with the mind and heart of man, 
give constant impulse to the emotional feel- 
ings within his bosom. He not only sees as 
the philosopher, but feels as the lover of tiie 
good and beautiful. He weeps with those 
who weep, and his great heart thrills iriUi 
the plaintive notes of the long and deep wtfl 
of humanity in distress! How oft is the 
grief of the captive, the misery of the sun- 
burnt slave, the sorrow of the exile-patriot, 
the agony of the orphan and widow, objects 
of the poet's thought and feeling! 

Profundity of thought, combined with 
depth of feeling, is the lofty point where God 
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and m/in meet and commune. Poesy ever 
appears to ns sacred and divine, for it is 
"Itself a tiling of God;" 

bat never more so than when it is the ex- 
pression of the soul's vast grief, though it 

** Is given in outline, and no more." 

Hence we are accustomed to consider the 
Redeemer's memorable lament over apostate 
Jemsalem as the finest specimen of divine 
poetrj to be found in literature. Vast as was 
the gailt of Jerusalem, Christ's agony over her 
was more vast. " Jerusalem, Jerusalem !" 
The thought contained is illimitable; the 
passion expressed is commensurate with the 
thought. "How oft!" " The heart knoweth 
its own bitterness." The sentiment con- 
tained in these words the poet fathoms; and, 
impelled by his insight into their import, 
enters the more fully into the half-told tales of 
hnman woe. It were impossible to account 
for such productions as ** The Wanderer," by 
Wordsworth; " The Orphans," " Be hushed," 
&c., and " Sleep, baby mine," &c., by H. K. 
White, on any other hypothesis. 

We intend to glance at a few of those 
beautiful poetic compositions found in the 
tome of English poesy, the prevailing feature 
of which is intense sorrow. The most re- 
markable production, for beauty of senti- 
ment, depth of meaning, simplicity of ex- 
pression, and terseness of diction, in modem 
poetry, is the volume before us, "In Me- 
moriam." It has long ago found its way, not 
only to the public library and private draw- 
ing-room, but to the hearts of EDglishmen. 

We dishonour not the name of that true, 
pure, and immortal principle which flourishes 
in the noblest souls, the ties of which are 
stronger than death, when we compare the 
author of " In Memoriam" and his beloved 
^end Arthur to Orestes and Pylades, the 
hero-friends of profane history, or to David 
and Jonathan, the hero-friends of sacred 
^story. David's eloquent and passionate 
language over the death of Jonathan, and 
the heart-touching sentiments found in the 
IxMk before us, sparkling " like jewels from 
the depths" in such rich profusion, are the 
breathings of kindred spirits, influenced by 
the same great and immortal principle — 
We. Of Jonathan it is said, he loved David 
as his own soul! "Thy love to me was 
wonderful, passing the love of women," said 
I^avid, in the desolation of his spirit. Be- 



yond this it would seem impossible for human 
friendship to pass. Is it not the climax of 
love? It is evident, from many parts of the 
book before us, that the friendship of its 
author towards the departed had reached 
this point. Yea, this seems to be the expo- 
nent of every section. Love less intense, 
pure, and unwavering could have never thus 
inspired the poet to express himself. Behold 
here, then, ye lovers of grandeur and beauty, 
the two combined in exquisite harmony ! 
See here the highest love and deepest sorrow 
shadowed forth "in outline," wedded in bonds 
which nought but the fiat of the Almighty 
can dissolve. The poet, the friend, the be- 
reaved ; the three in one speak as few speak, 
in unbroken unity, sweetest poesy, highest 
friendship, and deepest sorrow. 

" It is the saddest and the sorest sight, 
-One's own lore weeping." 

Many passages might we quote indicative 
of the calm depth of the poet's sanctified 
sorrow; one must suffice, as it embodies the 
spirit of all the rest: — 

" In words, like weeds, I'll wrap me o'er. 
Like coarsest clothes a^nst the cold ; 
But that large grief which these enfold 
Is given in outline and no more." 

So of his intense affection : — 

" My Arthur, whom I shall not see 
Till all my widow'd race be run; 
Dear as the mother to the son, 
More than my brothers are to me." 

An attempt to find out the spring of that 
divine charm which captivates the soul of 
the reader, in the nature of the poetry, is 
difficult, for we cannot ascribe it to any 
particular characteristic. It is the one result 
of the whole. It is the felicitous effect of 
combined love and sorrow, devotion and piety, 
flowing like the deepest rivers, with the least 
perturbation, through the media of true 
poetic melody. The devotional and religious 
spirit which pervades the whole of this pro- 
duction is, perhaps, the great source of its 
power and beauty, seeming to add sacredness 
to the sacred, and loveliness to the lovely. 

Oft have we read the dedicatory stanzas, 
to catch the poet's devotional inspiration — 
to grasp more fully its mighty truths — ^to 
imbibe its sacred import, and enjoy the blessed 
influence which its few verses cannot fail to 
exert on the intelligent mind. These stanzas 
contain the cardinal truths of the poet's 
creed. We feel them to be the essp^- 
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tanitbs of gcnsnn piety, raft Bonl-noeptioB of 
wfatch is tbe begionzng of the life divine 
mthin. The wn of Simefa says, " The feer 
«f the Lord is the heginiiifig of wisdom," of 
that wisdom which is the life of God in the 
MiitL Our AvJAiac repeats the trnth in other 
wacds: — 

*' W«inadkthee whoi we do not feer." 

The recognition of this beautiful sentiment 
is the first step towards God. We must 
pessess this holy fear as a ruling power fn 
Qur hearts; not fear originating in anticipa- 
tion of eyil, hut fear springing from filial 
love, to which the withdrawment of the 
paternal smile is the deepest agony and bit- 
terness. Having entered into the true spirit 
of this great truth, he exdaims ; — 

" Help thy vain worlds to bear thy light ;" 

a prayer which every bumble soul is ever 
ready to offer. It was this under-current of 
true piety and resignation to the will of Him 
whose nature is love which led the poet, 
sorrow-stricken of heart, to cry : — 

" Forgive my grief for one removed, — 
Thy creature, whom I found so fair. 
I trust he lives in thee, and there 
I find him worthier to he loved. 

Forgive these wild and wandering cries, 
Confessions of a wasted youth ; 
Forgive tbem where they fail in tmlh, 
And in thy wisdom make me wise." 

It is this sublime christian spirituality which 
impresses with its sanctity " These wild and 
uraBderi&g cries,** and makes them doubly 
|n-ee»ous to those who enter into the sfint 
which they breathe. 

Those who have erperieneed the sorrow of 
bereavement may here learn rcs^nation and 
find sentiments «zpres6iTe of their own grief, 
flbowing at the some tine Himts beyond 
which it behoves us not to let our grief pass. 
Sorrow, made subject to spirituality of mind, 
«lten beoenes productive of its possessor's 
highest good. Sorrow for the departed 
•levates the mind, and leads H to contemplate 
Ike spirituality of that nnystic nature winch 
is capable of affection, and which ssust fbr 
lOfwr grow. 

Many of the figures indicative of the poet's 
4>ereavement am exquisite. In the sixth 
Motion he corn-pares Ms ** widowed raoe" to 
the " perpetual maidenhood" of her who had 
loft ** her ^ture lord" through some unanti- 
cipated eveilt. In tiie eighth, he compares 
himself to a " happy lover" sedtingthe object | 



•f his affection in vain in the wonted plaoes 
of conmtmion: — 

" So find I every pkasant spet 
In which we two were used to meet, 
The field, the chamlier, and the street; 
For atl is dark whew tktm art uoL" 

With wliat iniim table beauty does he lead 
us in bis visit to the tomb of bis departed 
Arthur, there to plant this 

« Poor flower of pcesy , 
That, if it oan, it there amy blaoai, 
Or, dying there, at least may die." 

In the eleventh, he cemparBs the "cila 
despair** of bis " large grief" to the serenhj 
ef *'the man withont a soiukU" and then 
eondncts ns to the cold corpse «f his beloved, 
whose " noble breaat heaves but with tlie 
heaving deep." In- the twelfth, he eompans 
himself to a dove winging its flight 

** 0'er«oean ndrrors ronsded large," 

to ** play about the prow** of the vessel whicli 
contained the cold form of his friend. In tiie 
thirteenth section he compares his tears of 
sorrow to those of the widower weeping "» 
loss for ever new,** till his days appear as a 
dream, the dread reality of which time alooe 
could reveal. How affecting and beautifnl 
are the outburstings of his sorrow and ex- 
pectancy contained in the fourteenth and 
three following sections, as he weeps for the 
beloved one and yet rejoices 1 truly it is sor- 
row*s own joy that his dust is safe in the 
" sacred bark," on its way home to be laid in 
" English earth,** from which should spring 
"the violet of his native land.'* In wb*t 
thrilling numbers does he invite those that 
" weep with the weepers" to attend with him 

'* And hear the ritual of the dead." 

The belief that true aJfeetion is an undring 
principle runs through the whole, and giws 
a deprii of meaning to every thought, point- 
iog the soul to life beyond the grave ms tiK 
element of its fall expansiim. I^hk bdief is 
the inevitable product of true al&ction. We 
have met wtt^ <^aracters in reading aad in 
life who have ^nied 1im cm tlie testimaoyof 
their own experience; but, on inqniring iato 
the nature and foundation of what, in their 
estinietten, was true spiritual afieetioD,in 
invmriably found ourselves launehed on adeq> 
sea of mystery and phantasy. Affsetion, if 
it be true, progressive, and undying, bas iti 
foondatien in noral beaaty aad spiritail 
excelleBoe, and derlTes its vitality firom tlx 
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spmtnalitj of the minds in sgrmpatiiy* 
TfaroDghoat the book the Iotb of the poet is 
Durtared and efaevated hj the deep spirituality 
of his mind: — 

" Still oxivrard winds the dreary way ; 
I wish it, for I long to prove 
Ko te|ise ef moons- can canker love, 
Wiuttarer tickle toagaes may aay." 

Another remarkable feature of the poetry 
is its metaphysical cast, mdicating the bias 
of the poet's mind. In the following rerses 
he expresses his beRef in the personality of 
onr spiritual existence beyond the tomb, in- 
timating also that yre shall recognise and 
commniie witii those whom we knew and 
loved on earth : — 

" That each who seems a separate whole 
Should move his mind, and fusing all 
The skirts of self again, shouid Otll 
Bemerging in the general soul, 

1$ faith a» vague as aU un$weei : 
Eternal form shaU Hitt divide 
Tke eternal mmUfr«m aU beuide ; 
J»d I shall know him when tee meet.'* 

The superiority of the future to t^e prcseot 
state of the virtnonS) the poet frequently 
refers to with great power, particularly in 
the fifty-eighth section. How touching are 
the poet's reflecttsne en his bed eoneeraing 
him whom ttie dark veil ef death had hid 
from his outward vision, but whose spiritual 
presence he ever and asen reoegnised and 
enjoyed! He mourns for the dead in the 
SQbtime sitnpKcTty ef a spirit o'erahadowed 
by sorrow, and utters tile praase and fame of 
tbe departed by a most striking inforence, 
free frooi the bombastic eulogy so freqtiently 
penned under such circumstances ^^^ 

" I leave thy praises uoexpress'd. 
In verse that brings myself relief, 
And by the -measure of my grief, 
I laavA Uiy jgveatneas to be guess'd. 



Nor blame I Deatti, becaaee he 
The use of virtue oat of earth : 
I know transplanted human worth 
Will bloom to profit otherwhere." 

While contemplating the prospectof poetic 
fame long since gained, he says: — 

" To breathe my loss is more than fuse, 
To utter love more sweet than praise." 

Such pathetic poesy aa this tbe heart of 
man through coming ages oan never loae, 
but blend its latent emotions with the pro- 
phetic silence of that praise whieh impreaacs 
each thought with immortality. 

The lines which describe the poet's visit 
to the revered walls and halls of the classic 
town where he spent his coUcige days with 
his friend embody grandeur and beauty tinged 
with the sacred hue of hia grief. — 

^AndlMi, 
Up that long walk of limes I past 
To see the rooms in which he dwelt." 

There are few persons we imagine, readii^ 
these lines, whose hearts will not beat in 
sympathy with the bereaved, as the reminis- 
cence of some past grief for those whom the 
veil of death hides from their view, passes 
throngh the mind. The religious aspect of 
his friend's life he gives in few words, which 
endear both friend and poet to our hearts :— > 

** Peiplex'd in Ihith, but pnre in sfeeds. 
At Uat he beat his musiu out 
There lives more faith in honest doubt. 
Believe me, thnn in half the creeds/' 

Other pieces written in sorrow, pieces of 
peculiar poetic excellence, we intended to 
notice; but, having exceeded our limita 
already, we can only name them, and leave 
the reader to turn to them at his leisure: — 
" Cowper on the receipt of his mother's pic- 
ture;" " Casa Wappy," by Delta, on the death 
of his child ; " The Dream," by Byron. 

Buckingham, K. W. S. 



Building soctieties : their oeigik, constitution, a:nd uses. 

No. 11. 

(^Contiimed from page 66.) 

We endeavoured in a previous paper to members should not receive uoekte ftdvaii- 

give an outline of the origin and theory of tages over the other etes, the ekws«ggriered 

Bnilding Societies. We also said enough might withdraw, and thus prevent or retard 

about their practical working to show that the accomplishment of tbe society's object. 
they had been liable to disaster; inasmuch Thb was not the only objection to the 

tbat if care was not taken that one class of early societies — societies which we shaJ? 
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now designate bj iheir proper name, *^ Ter- 
minating" Building Societies. Their first 
essential, that all the members should com- 
mence subscribing at one time, in order that 
ihej might all terminate at one time, was a 
great drawback to their usefulness. Qne 
man might not be prepared to join just 
when others were. The inducement to do 
80 — such as the opportunity of purchasing 
property on adrantageous terms — might not 
occur for a jear or two after the commence- 
ment of the society; and therefore, if he 
entered the societ7,-'he was compelled to pay 
for bach corUrUnUums the same amount as 
he would have paid had he joined at first — 
and this too at a time when it may be rea- 
sonably supposed he would require, for the 
purpose of his purchase and the expenses 
incident thereto, all the ready cash he could 
muster. 

This system of " back payments" was a 
great barrier to a society's progress, for it 
was frequently as inconvenient to a member 
desirous of commencing an investment, as to 
a borrowing member. Another great draw- 
back was the uncertain^ of all the society's 
movements; — the objection we have just 
noted was one of the principal causes of this 
uncertainty. 

With a yiew to remedy the evils of which 
we have spoken, as well as generally to 
extend the uses of building societies, and 
thereby to secure increased public favour, 
the "permanetW* system was introduced; 
and certainly, with proper management, so- 
cieties under it have fulfilled all that could 
be reasonably expected of them. It would 
hardly be doing them justice, to leave it to 
be thought that they have simply remedied 
"the evils of the old ones." They have 
done far more than this; and perhaps are yet 
capable of further improvement and extension. 
A very brief outline of the principles of 
Permanent Building Societies (in addition to 
what has already been said) will be sufficient 
to secure a correct appreciation of their 
special advantages: — 

1st. Members can enter at any period 
without paying any back subscriptions, or 
any increased entrance fee. 

2nd. For these reasons a constant influx 
of borrowing members is almost certain. 

3rd. The repayments to be made by 
borrowers are certain both in amount and 
duration. 



4th. By reason of the certainty of repay- 
ments to borrowers, a given rate of interest 
can be guaranteed to the investers. 

5th. Borrowing members may at all times 
know the precise sum for which thej can 
redeem their properties. 

6th. The old system of exorbitant and 
delusive discounts is entirely avoided. 

7 th. By a constant influx of new mem- 
bers the expenses of management are appor- 
tioned over a larger number of shares. 

8th. A certain portion of the profits are 
set apart for the formation of a contingent 
or reserve fund to meet losses. 

9th. The legal, surveying, and other ex- 
penses, may be apportioned over the whole 
term of repayments, thus protecting the 
borrowing members from too much " pres- 
sure" at starting — which is an important 
consideration. 

Lastly. A correct estimate can, at ann 
time, be made (by a building society actaaiy) 
of the financial position and protpects of t 
society — which is also a matter of very great 
importance. 

The practical working of a permanent 
society, so far as its cash operations are 
concerned, is precisely the same as that oU 
well managed "terminating" society. Tht 
only point of difference is that in the former 
case, each month new members add a nev 
term to the duration of the society; as both 
investers and borrowers have to pay their 
[Subscriptions for a term commencing witli 
the date of entrance — every new member, 
therefore, adds a link to the chain of dors- 
tion — whence the application of the term, 
" permanent.'' 

In societies of either description the snh- 
scriptions of both borrowing and investing 
members are presumed to be paid tnotU^I, 
in advance, unless otherwise arranged; and 
the money so received should, if possible, 
always be lent to some borrowing member 
or members, the same month, so that not s 
day's loss of interest may occur. A dels/ 
of a month in completing an advance is not 
simply confined to the loss of a month's 
interest, but it extends over the whole tenn 
for which the intended loan is to be noade; 
— thus, if a loan be for a fourteen jean 
term, a month's delay at starting woold be 
a loss of interest on one month's repajfint^ 
for the whole of that time, which woiUd be 
no inconsiderable sum in a transaction of 
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any amoant A popular writer has tmlj 
said, " nnless jron are well«ip in figares, joa 
can form a very imperfect idea of the rever- 
sionary value of trifling sums;" and never 
did a remark applj with greater force than 
this does to building societies. 

It has long been a source of wonder with 
tlie uninitiated as to how the " profits" in a 
building society are realized; and perhaps 
we cannot do better than say a few words 
npon that point now. 

It is not one of the least advantages to a 
person borrowing money from a building 
society, that he is enabled, by the constitu- 
tion of the society, to pay off a portion of 
^^ principal, as well as the interest, each 
year. The sums so paid off, although in 
each case small, form in the aggregate (with 
the income from investers) a sum sufficient 
for re-investment each month. The bor- 
rower of one month begins to repay the next 
month, and his repayment forms part of the 
advance to some other borrowing member, 
who in his tarn also commences repayment 
of principal and interest; — thus, in point of 
fact, a considerable portion of the income of 
a society is turned over twelve times in each 
year, and made to produce a small return of 
profit each time. 

This principle — which is difficult, at first, 
to comprehend to its full extent — may be made 
clear by an example. Twelve pounds per 
annum is worth twelve pounds^ six shiUingi^ 
and sixpence, if paid monthly, in advance. 
Now, assuming that 200 members in a 
building society were each making repay- 
ments of loans to the amount of £12 per 
^^d, and were to pay their instalments 
monthly in advance, as described, and as is 
generally provided for in the rules of build- 
mg societies, the profit arising from the 
re-mvestment of such repayments each year 
^ould be iixty'five pounds, calculated at 5 
per cent.; and this is in addition to the ordi- 
nary profits arising from entrance fees, fines, 
transfer fees, &c., &c. 

The profits last named (viz., entrance 
^ees, &c.) are sufficient, in many societies, to 
P^7 the whole expenses of management, 
leaving the profits arising from re-invest- 
^«ut of capital, as already shown, available, 
to the extent of one-thii^, for a contingent 
'^s^e fond, and the remaining two-thirds 
^ profits to the investing members, over 



and above the 5 per cent guaranteed to 
them at the onset! 

In order more particularly to guard against 
any portion of the funds of the society 
remaining unemployed, it has generally been 
found desirable so to arrange with the 
bankers to the society as to have a slightly 
** overdrawn" account. The advantage gained 
is, that in the event of there being no bor- 
rowing members to carry off the funds, the 
monthly receipts may be paid to the bankers, 
in part liquidation of the balance overdrawn, 
and thus no actual loss takes place. 

As an extension of the principle just laid 
down, it has been found desirable to borrow 
sums of money, by way of deposit, of persons 
not being members. The sums thus bor- 
rowed are advanced to borrowing members; 
and as the rate of interest to be paid to such 
" depositors" should never be so large as that 
charged to the borrowers, another source of 
profit may be realized under this head. 

In taking this step there are several 
important points to be considered: — 

1st. No sums should be thus borrowed, 
unless there be immediate opportunity of 
investment. 

2ndly. The trustees and directors are 
personally liable for the monies so borrowed, 
and the funds of the society are not liable. 

3rdly. Small loans should always be pre- 
ferred to large ones; and in every case, care 
should be taken to arrange for such length 
of notice for repayment as may prevent em- 
barrassment to the operations of the society. 

Young societies frequently find it desirable 
to avail themselves of this means of pro- 
viding early advances for borrowing mem- 
bers; and on the other hand, where a society 
is in respectable hands, people have found 
this class of investment peculiarly advan- 
tageous, as a good rat« of interest is given, 
with punctuality of payment, and no deduc- 
tion for "Income Tax" — ^the operations of 
building societies being especially exempted 
from this tax, as they are from all stamp 
duties. 

In our next paper we propose to explain 
how "both borrowers and investers" may 
secure advantages from building societies; 
together with several other points which we 
have to pass over in giving the preceding 
hasty outline of the history and principles of 
these useful societies. C. W., Jon. 
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THE IMPOBTANCE OF READING WITH GANDOUE. 



"We ooght to read with candour. They 
who peruse books should be desirous to 
discoTer truth, and should be williug to 
receiye it from whatever quarter it maj 
eome. Beaders should lay aside prejudice. 
They should cherish a teachable disposition. 
They should weigh impartially the state- 
ments and reasonings submitted to their 
consideration. There are but too many 
who embrace opinions without thought, or 
who, having read a little, become wise in 
their own conceit. Hence they will Iwten to 
nothing which opposes their views, and 
speak with contempt of all who do not 
entertain their sentiments, and belong to 
their party. Their reading is given to 
those writings alone which advocate and 
confirm their notions ; and if they be induced 
to take up a book which is at variance with 
their ideas and supposed interests, their only 
endeavour is to find oat fallacies in it and 
grounds of objection to its principles and 
aims. They will not deal fairly with it, 
and examine it with candour and care. 
Such are the persons whose party newspaper 
and sectarian magazine are the only writings 
which they consult, the aidy aiuihorities to 
which they submit. Having taken their 
side in connexion with a question which 
involves the evident rights of conscience or 
the interests of their country and the world, 
or having embraced a creed, and joined 
themselves to a religions denomination, they 
seem to imagme that aU opinions but their 
own are erroneous; that it is wise to avoid 
all reading and discossion which are opposed 
to them; and that they are bound to adhere 
to their old fancies and associatbns, in 
despite of all that reason and experience can 
urge to induce them to recognise the claims 
of truth, justice, and freedom. They cling 
to theories and prejudices that have been 
ahuost universally abandoned, and,. like the 



bird of night, which loves to flit amidst the 
darkness and to haunt the time-worn and 
crumbling ruin which has ceased to be 
inhabited, they retain the antiquated notioDS 
and partialities which have been dissipated 
from the minds of other men by the progress 
of light and improvement. It is this want 
of honest investigation and thought wfaich 
so lamentably perpetuates error, and hinders 
the reformation of the church and the worid. 
If the best controversial writings on tbe 
different subjects of which they treat, snd 
concerning which information is wished, 
were read with the simple and sincere desire 
of discovering truth and obtaining koov- 
ledge, sound wisdom would doubtless be 
acquired; something of goodness — and not 
merely of evil — would be seen in the 
thoughts and aims of those with whom we 
have not hitherto been agreed; and tbe 
consciousness that we have had no other 
object in view when inquiring into their 
opinions than to distinguish between the 
right and tbe wrong, the beneficial and tbe 
iojurious, would iosplre us with strong con- 
fidence in the rectitude of the conclusioos to 
which we come regarding theon. Thaswe 
ought ever to recollect that, if books «re 
worthy of being read at all, it becomes as to 
peruse them with that unprejudiced disposi- 
tion which is open to receive from them sH 
that seems to us to be just, and tme, sad 
pure — which would lead us to renounce our 
own errors when they are pointed oat to ve, 
and to follow out sound principles and reason' 
ings, to whatever issues they may conduct 
Let us be bumble, and sincerely anxious ^'^ 
learn all that is profitable in. the bodes which 
we read. 

Seize upon tnith where'er 'tis foimd^-— 
Amongst Your fViends, amongst your ftos, 
On Christian or on. heaitheu ftround ; 
The flower' s-diviue where'er it grow*. 

Dr. MgKbbsow. 
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qgjBaXWVS BSQUIRING ANSWJEUS. 

214. XX. has my sincere thanks for his prompt 

replf to IhxMtion 203, aad for the draft poem 

accompanies it I shall be siill further 
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obligcMl if he win afiin-d infomurtien as to tbe c^ 
ounutances of the discovecy of the poem, so •»}» 
enaible me to form an opinion on its aolhon^ 
I was not awara tban «ny papers of MillBB bif 



been discovered since the ** Christian Doctna* 
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came to light in the Sfate Paper Office in IBS). 
The fixed opiaioa oa the autyeet which X. L. 
attributea to me was nothing mmre than a short 
mode of expressing that I had never seen the 
poem in any edition of Milton, and never heard 
it attrihaletl to him. If I had nut heen struck by 
the exquisite beauty of the lines quoted, I should 
not hare inquired for their author. What is the 
•late, form, and editonhip of " the last Oxford 
edition?"— B. S. 

215. Having in my early youth been unaecoa* 
tomed to mental diaoipline, 1 now suffer much 
aimoyance, both in iHwineas and study, from weak- 
ness of memoiy . Can uiy of yo ur con-espcKi ilenta 
inform me the best way of getting rid of the evil, 
and making up for my former low ? — J. B. 

216. Can any or your veaders infisnn ** Igno- 
ramus" of the origin of the term " Beverend, aa 
an>iied to clergyxnen ? 

217. Will may of the obliging eorreapondeuta of 
yoor useful magaxine inform me to «i^at the fol- 
lowiuf; terms refer, placed at the head uf the 
Daily Share List isened by the committee of the 
Stock Exchange, viz., ** Number, " " Shaie. " 
'* Paid," « Business done," &o.7— A Subsc ribkb. 

218. I have been informed that Her Mi^esty 
occupies the British throne in right of her being 
(iescended from the Stuarts. Now, is this the 
caae ?— P. D. 

219. Ans we not justiaed in t^ing the life of 
animals for our own soatananoe by Uw command 
given to Peter to " Kill and eat," Acta x. 13 ? 



Would any of your readers be kind enoi^^h to 
assist me in mmntainiag the advncany of vc g e ta 
riauism againat thia aigument?— A You ho Vb- 

OBTARIAH. 

220. I ahould be much obliged if you or any of 
the learned oontributors of your penodic«l would 
give me a brief outline of the aoienoea f I cannot 
divide them properly, aa " metaphyaiea," meta- 
physical philosophy, " policies," political philoao> 
phy. &0., &0., p«rplex my mind very nmoh. I, 
therefore, would be very thankftil fur a little ex- 
planation of the different parts, and of the con* 
nexion of one part with the other: and also a 
rule by observing which I might always distin- 
guish literature from sdenee.— T. C. Eowabd», 
Bala College, _ 

ANSWEBS TO QUESTIONS. 

146. The Bank of EmgUmd tmd it$ Weeldy 
Return:— By an Aot of Parliament passed in 
July, 1844, the Bank of England is divided into 
two departments— the one for regulating the 
iitsues of bank notes ; the other for the general 
busincas of banking. The former is called the 
issue department ; the latter the hanking dcpart- 
menL A weekly atatemeut of the returns of eaeh 
department is published separately. In esplana* 
tion of the weekly retoma given in queatiou 14ft 
of the Contro»er»itUut for February, 1S63, two 
recent returns published in the i^oiuion Oeuetit 
are i>resented for comparison :— 



1. Notn iaaaeal 



Bank qf England Betumtfor the Week ending January 7, 1854. 

Issue Department. 
£ 



29,148,800 



2. Government debt 11,016,100 

3. Otheraeourities 8,064,900 

4. 6i 'Id coin and bullion 15,148,000 

5. Silver — 



jeS0,148,800 
Banking Department. 
£ 



£SO,148,800 



fi- Proprietm>8' capital 14;553,000 

7. Beat 3^7,8iK 

SPubUe deposits 8,291,993 

d. Other deposits 12,744,634 

10. Seven.d^ and other bUls 1,216,059 



11. aoveramentseeuiifeios 14^883,890 

12. Other securities 16,736,400 

13. Notes 7JM»fiM 

14. Coin,&c 682,272 



l.Kot«i 



j640,052,560 

Bank of England Betuma/or the Week ending January 14, 1861. 

Issue Department. 
£ 



£4afmfi80 



99flS3jm 



£ 



2. Oovemment debt 11,016,160 

3. Other securities 2,994,900 

4. Gold coin and bullion 16,388,840 

6. Silver — 



£29;388,840 

Banking Department. 
£ 



£29,380^M0 



5- Capital 14^563,000 

[•Best 3,295,813 

^ ^littdepaaito 3,213,993 

9. Other DeposiU 14,140,492 

10. SeT«n4hgr aiul oUm- Ulls 1,232,389 

jeS6^435,/n7 



11. Government securities 1S/M4,'0SS 

IS. Other sccorities 14,668;M» 

13, NoMe 7,44»<«M 

14. Gold and silver coin iM,20t 



£»jtS»' 
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For oonvemence of reference, the items in the 
foregoing statements are numbered, an arrange- 
ment which may also be applied to the returns of 
November 13, 1852, given in question 146, when 
referred to. 

Issue Department. — It may here be remarked 
that any person can demand from this depart- 
ment notes for buUion at the rate of £3 17s. 9d. 
per ounce standard ; but if the bank require it to 
be melted or assayed, it is done at the expense of 
the depositor (see 4 sec. of Act passed July 19, 
1844). 

No. 1 is termed the circulation issue, and is 
the representative of Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5, which 
are deposited to ensure its convertibility when 
required. 

No. 2 is the unpaid portion of a debt incurred 
by the Government at different periods from 1694 
to 1800, and due to the Bank. 

No. 3 are other convertible securities, and, with 
No. 2, amount to fourteen millions. The Bank 
are allowed to issue notes on this sum by the 
Act of Parliament which ha;i already been re- 
ferred to. 

Nos. 4 and 5 are the amounts of coin and 
bullion deposited to ensure the conve^bility of 
the remainder of the notes issued. These amounts 
are variable in proportion to the supply of gold, 
or its demand for commercial or other purposes. 

Banking Department — Liabilities. — No. 6. 
The proprietors capital. 

No. 7. What may be termed a surplus capital, 
as to this amount the profits are added, and £rom 
this sum the dividends of the proprietors are 
paid. 

No. 8 consists of the Exchequer accounts, 
monies lodged for payment of the dividends upon 
the public funds, savings bank deposits, and 
other public accounts. 

No. 9 are deposits made by London bankers, 
the East India Company, and by private indivi- 
duals at London and at the branch banks. 

No. 10. Seven-day and other bills, for which 
the Bank have become responsible. 

Assets. — No. 11. Advances made upon Ex- 
chequer bills for taxes not received. Exchequer 
bills purchased, and stock and annuities held by 
the Bank. 

No. 12. BUls discounted in London and the 
country. East India Bonds, city bonds, and mort- 
gages, advances on stock, &c. 

No. 13. Notes in hand, not in circulation. 

No. 14. Coin for the general purposes of this 
department. 

The whole of the notes from the issue depart- 
ment do not find their way to the public ; but a 
portion are generally in hand at the banking 
department: hence the terms arise " circulation 
issue," the amount of which is found at No. 1, 
and "circulation active/' ascertained by deduct- 
ing the amount at No. 13 from that ffiveu at 
No. 1. 

Comparing the last return with that issued the 
week previously, the results appear as follows :— 

Circulation issue 235,040 incr. 

Circulation active 592,625 „ 

Public deposits 5,078,000 deer. 

Other deposits 1,395,858 incr. 

Oovemment securities held by 

Bank 1,189,274 deer. 

Other securities 2,073,114 „ 

Coin and bullion 238,060 incr. 



Seven-day and other bills 17,270 iocr. 

Reserve notes and coin in the 

banking department 354^65 deer. 

Rest 47,919 incr. 

The most noticeable feature in these returns ia 
the large decrease in public deposits, occasioned 
by the payment of dividends and the pairing off 
some of the dissentient holders of stock who 
declined complying with the terms offered by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer when making his 
late financial arrangements. 

The decrease in the other securities held by 
the Bank is usual at the period when the divi- 
dends are paid, as the advances upon stock, ke., 
are now generally repaid. The decrease in Go- 
vernment securities is small, considering the 
amount withdrawn from the public deposits; 
and, observing the increase in the active circala- 
tion, and iu the coin and bullion, it is evideDt 
the position of the Bank is better, and the supply 
of money is somewhat f^eer than the week pre- 
viously. Comparing, however, the circulation 
issue (No. 1) of the last returns with that quoted 
in question 146, Controversialist for Februoy, 
the decrease is seen to be ^£5,315,435, a reduetioo 
the Bank was compelled to make in self-defence, 
owing to the large demand for gold made upon 
it. Such an abstraction from the issues voold 
have a tendency to make money dearer, and ^^ 
strict commercial operations, unless the demuxi 
for goods would admit of prices being raised 
suflSciently to cover the advances in the value of 
money. In 1847 money was dear from its scarci(y< 
At the present time money is dear, not ftom > 
want of supply, but from the demand made for 
commercial purposes. When the returns of the 
Bank of England indicate a restrictive issue 
bankers recall their advances, and become more 
select in the class of bills discounted by them. 
Then it is that small manufacturers or tradesmen 
of limited means feel the inconveniences of the 
pressure, unless their prudence and forethou^t 
have led them to make preparation for it, wueb 
the following example may illustrate :— 

.^ is a small manufacturer, who has conducted 
bis business for ready money; but, from an easy 
state of the money market, finds litUe difficuUy 
in getting a bill discounted which has fidlen into 
his hands in the way of business. This induces 
him to seek an enlargement of his trade, by sup- 
plying goods to persons of trustworthy ch««cter 
upon credit terms, taking their acceptances it 
three and four months. For a lame all goes on 
well. At length the returns of the Bank of Enj 
land show a gradual and serious diminution n 
the precious metals. Its issues are restricted ;w 
accommodation, to the public is drawn withm 
closer limits. Country bankers feel pressuHi 
arising from the scarcity of money ; their adrsoees 
are called in, and they discount nothing hut ve? 
good bills, and at short dates, subject to a mw^ 
advanced rate. A has heard that money has w- 
come dear, but understands little of the reas^ 
why. He proceeds with his extended trade, w« 
comes to the bank with his bills as usoal; hot 
" the returns" show that the aspect of the mo^ 
market is become very serious, and the b«»«' 
feels he is obliged to refuse to discoimt for mjiji 
as the bills taken by A ara of a class ^^^ 
cannot re-discount The engagements ^^^ 
ture, and find him without the means of v>»y^, 
them, and he has no alternative but to " tsktune 
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ftoin bis credfiton or sink und6r th6 pmsuTe. 
Hftd A made himself aoqaainted with the con- 
iKdon oftiM money market, even from the returns 
ofehe Bndi of Enghmd, he would have seen that 
niMMj wa» (TTDWing seareer, and would become 
dearer. Prudence would bare suggested that his 
omsgementtt shook! be more limited, and that he 
•boidd haw resfrteled his trade to the limits from 
which he eommeneed. 

Such is also the principle which operates among 
prudent mm in the higher ranks of the comroer- 
eial world. A disregard of "uch passing erents 
brings disgrace and rain, whilst he who ** fereseeth 
(lie e^l " IS enabled to orereome its influences. 
Tbe Tslue of these returns to commeroial men 
any in somepart be gathered from this view of 
the matter. — ^w. J. 

104. ConoenaHon. — The answer sent by S. 6. 
hardly meets the ease of R. P. F. Perhaps tbe 
hiquireris in eireumstoiees that require a pleasing 
deliyery—in some department of trade, or in one 
of the learned professions— and is in constant 
commonicaftion with persons of cultirated minds, 
who are displeased with uncouth expressions; 
but if he is ia eoromubieation with persons of 
low]v binli, even then it is necessary to possess a 
csreral utterance, Ibr tilie poor are very prone to 
like or dislike one who speaks to them, according 
to ib« manner in which they are addressed A 
ftiend of mine once ofAnded one of bis parish- 
ioners by a hssvb expression, though the idea ex- 
pKMed was not objectionable. If the inquirer is 
snxiotts to be agreeable to bis friends by giving 
expression to his thoughts with ease and grace, 
80 iir his aim is Htutiaole, and deserves eueou- 
nsement. S. G. advises tbe attainment of a 
great amount of knowledge ; but the possession 
of extensive knowledge is not always accompa- 
oisd by a ready and pleasant communication of 
thooghb to others : yet extensive knowledge is 
DMessary to ftimish the materials for profltahle 
conversatioB. A man might be able to acquire great 
>toies of knowledge, and yet find bis ability to 
converse very defeetive. It is, indeed, painnU to 
™ten to the address of many persons ; — such a 
siffleulty to find words, such wandering and die- 
wd in their discourse, that if by instruction thtfse 
^ be enabletl to obtain a plea'ting utterance, 
time will not be wasted in the attempt to improve 
them. 

.The anthor of the * Art of Reasoning" has fhr- 
I'l^^d na wirfa a fbundatien en which iinprove- 
»>n»tniaT he bnWt. He >iays, •* As is the form of 
onr thought, so should be the form of our style." 
yhen each part of our knowledge is not dis- 
uncUy seen by ourselves, but ttie whole is in 
oonfiuiott, ©ur discourse must partake of the 
"wne disorder. If our knowledge has been at- 
tained throi^h the medium ot a harsh and dry 
>tyle, our utterance must share the same chnratv 
*»■ If R. F. F. has not studied the articles in 
«« Contrwenidli»t, by the author of the *♦ Art 
of Beasoning," I advise htin to do so, aM the 
•Plendid dicnon in which they are writt«n will 
jondaoe to the end he aims at. Let him read 
Shakspere'a plays, B vron s poems, Hum«'s •« H is- 
^ of Engiaud," Lytiou Buiwer's works. &o. 
^'<hs ideas contained in these works be made his 
^'^t with tbe beauty of style in which they are 
^ttett. he win be able to sppreefate elegance of 
"*!)« wherever it exists, and tbe knowl*'dge ao^ 
fiund thrsQg^ raeh authors musC cohnir lbs own 



thoughts with beauty. The moon, by the light 
she receives from the sou, imparts a halo nflovo. 
liness to the clouds as thev pass over her surfaea 
along tbe sky— so ocu-soajs, enlightened by tha 
great spirits of our race, will beautify our own 
conceptions. 

The ouUivation of the ideal flwnlty will afso 
prove a great assistance to the inquuwr in tbe 
attainment of a graceful and harmonious utter- 
ance. 

Tbe study of words wfll enable R. F. F. to 
reject those that are composed of many conso- 
nants, and choose those that abound in vowels 
Tbe word mankind is not so pleasing in sourud 
as humanity ; this word is composed of an equal 
number of eonsonaats and vowidsi and i» very 
beautillil. 

The inquirer ssiys that peisorn are esteemed 
more on account of a beautilul utteraaee than 
strength of intellect This I consider wrong, as 
tbe pleasure we receive from a delightful diction 
is of a transient nature, unless such language is 
the expre-slonof intetlectnal attainments or good- 
ness of lieart. The adornments of style may be 
forgotten, but intelFigence and \h*ttie will ensure 
us the esteem and love of all those whose approval 
is of value. — R. H. 

IW (p. aw, Vol. III). Scanning l^efry.— In 
asking bow to ** scan" a passage from dollins* 
*' Ode to Evening" — one of the most unique and 
peculiar, yet most chaste and musical, compo- 
sitions of English poetry — *< Juvenis' bus, I con- 
ceive, starte«l a question of no common difficulty. 
Surely, in detbnlt of a genuine poet, the gentleman 
owning the initials E. B , who sits in the critical 
cliair for the purpose of pasxing judgment upon 
an fortunate aspirants to the laurel wreath, might 
have turned his attention to tbe question of 
" Juvenis." It might be delicately hiu'ed, that 
the readrrs of the UontrovtrsiaUst have a strong 
interest in the nature of English poetry, but a 
very slight concern in •* wretched verses" or " glib 
nonsense;" and that the annotated " perpetration, 
written off at once, without any consideration, 
appearing in pp. 29— :)1, might have been advan- 
tageously displaced fbr the introduction of a short 
eNsay on metre and poetic construction. I hope 
that these remarks may catch the eye of B. B., 
and awHken him to a sense of the duty of pro- 
mulitating the law of poetic justice, which it is his 
office to administer. For iiivsirlf, I am neither a 
poet, nor the son of a poet. Like others, on leav- 
ing school and donning the toga viritis, I began 
to write verses ; but an inner love for the poetry 
of our Miltons and Cowpers, our Shaksperes and 
Drydens. warned me that a verse-maker was not 
a poHt ; and I was glad to become a ttilrnt wor> 
.vhipper, and to listen in rapt admii'ation to die 
ecstatic harmonies of the great inRsters of song. 
But, wl ile 1 abjure any attempts at poetic power, 
the question naturally occurs, In what does poetry 
differ from prose — on what principle?* ot'cuustriie- 
tion is it founded ? It evidently is not the quality 
of the thoughts expressed which aloue distin- 
guishes the two classes of compo-nition : nor is it 
the beautiful imagery, the metaphors, and the 
similes with which the poet '* points a mond or 
adorns a tale." It appears to me that the only 
real distinction which can be drawn between 
', poetry and iraaxinative, flowery prose, is that one 

11 is metrical, the other unmetrieal. I think the 
I careful reader will find a proof of ttiis position ... 

Q 
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^he fact, that we occasionally meet with single 
lines of pnre poetry in ordinary prose composi- 
Hons, and even in daily conversation. Sir Walter 
Soott relates tb at Mrs. Siddons firequenUy moulded 
her commonest remarks into blank verse. Her 
exclamation at table is well known :— 

''Ton've brought me water, boy ! I asked for 
beer." 

Now, we cannot pretend that there are any of 
the accompanying grace» of poetry in such a 
trivial remark ; and yet I think that no one can 
deny that it is genuine blank verse. In the same 
way, if we examine the first two lines quoted by 
" Jnvenis," — 

*^ Now sir is hush'd, save where the weak-«yed 
bat, 
With short, shrill shriek, flits by on leathern 
wings," 

I think it would be mere folly to maintain that 
there is anything in the idea conveyed which con- 
stitutes them poetry. If we change the order of 
the words, and supply the ellipses, the character 
of the composition is entirely changed : — ^* The 
air is hushed now, except where the weak-eyed 
bat flits by on its leathern wings, and utters its 
short, shrill shriek." No one can pretend that, 
as a simple statement of facts, the meaning of the 
couplet differs from the equivalent prose; and 
yet I conceive that it would be impossible for any 
educated person to deny that the one is poetry of 
a high class, and that Uie other is very ordinary 
prose. The essential nature of poetry, then, is 
metre. But what is metre ? I believe there are 
two wide-spread opinions on the subject, which 
are vaguely held without any thought as to their 
truth, viz., first, that metre consists of a mere 
mechanical arrangement of syllables, so many in 
a line, and of lines recurring at intervals, like the 
figures of circulating decimals; and, secondly, 
that metre is a system of prosodiacal quantities. 
The former opinion, held chiefly by the unre- 
flecting and uneducated, is considerably counte- 
nanced by the custom of religious denominations 
in designating the measures of their hymns as 
"four lines sevens," "8, 6, 8, 6," (the ordinary 
''common metre,") &c. — a custom perhaps ne- 
cessary where music is to be fitted to words " at 
the shortest notice," like a ready-made outfit to 
the body, without reference to the character and 
internal nature of either, but ruinous both to the 
music and the sentiments of the poet, and sadly 
misleading as to the nature of poetical metre. 
The idea that English metre is a system of pro- 
sodiacal quantities is probably held by most per- 
sons who, as boys, have toiled through the weari- 
some pages of Latin prosody, and been diilled in 
the art of " scanning" Latin poets, and of con- 
structing " nonsense verses" by the help of a 
Gradus, or by pulling a passage or two of Virgil 
to pieces and joining the bits again. If I mistaJke 
not, somewhat higher views of Latin poetry are 
now generally held, and accent is believed to 
have played its part in ancient verse; but still 
Qoantaty was, the grand governing quality of \he 
virgilian and Horatian metres. To attempt, 
however, to subject English poetry to strict rules 
of quantity, must, I imagine, fail. Southey tells 
US, that amongst ihe multitude of our dissyllabic 
words we have only one pure spondee, and that 
not a very serviceable one, being the proper name 



" ^87P^" Hence in his attempt to fonn an Eng- 
lish hexameter he tells us that he was compelled to 
use the trochee and dactyl in place of the spondee 
and dactyl. I believe the general system adopted 
by those who wish to govern our Eng^irii metres 
by prosodiacal rules of quantity is, to rq;srd the 
accented or emphatic syllables as long, and those 
unaccented as shorL But this appears to me a 
somewhat unjustifiable liberty, prompted only Xrj 
a desire to bind the rules of one language on the 
constructions of another of a totally difiereat 
ori^n and nature. We might, perhaps, force 
Latin metres on our English poesy, as some have 
forced the inversions and constructions— almost 
the very voords of the ancient tongues— on our 
English speech ; yet in both cases me advant^e 
is doubtful, and the success but very partial. 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that 
I consider the application of strict rules of " scan- 
ning" would be alien to the genius of English 
metre. I am quite open to conviction^ and diall 
be happy to see any other writer explaining his 
views of this interesting subject, however opposite 
to my own. Indeed, my chief object in penning 
the present remarks is a wish to test, by public 
opinion, the value of views formed in the coune 
of individual thought and study. The "Ode to 
Evening" is evidently modelled on Milton's traitt| 
lation of the '' Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa" 
of Horace, a ti'anslation intended (professedly) by 
its author as an imitation of the Horatian metre 
(Asclepiad and Pherecratic). The resemblance of 
the English to the Latin measure is however, I 
think, confined to the fkct that each contains tvo 
long and two short lines in a stanza : to show any 
real prosodiacal identity between tiie Latin model 
and its English counterpart would be impossible- 
The metre is undoubtedly interesting, and in the 
ode of Collins has proved to be of the hif^ 
value, and become the foundation of a variety (A 
unrhymed metres, which are probably destined to 
play a still more prominent part in the ftitoreeras 
of English poetry. Now, it appears to me that 
the basis of English versification consists in a 
melody of expression and a harmony of constru^ 
tion ; the former governing chiefly the choice of 
words, and the latter the metre. This latter qa^ 
lity — harmony — seems to be regulated by accent, 
and (generally) wrought out by the assistance of 
rhyme, and uniformity in the number of the syl- 
lables. It is this which pre-eminently distinguishes 
the great and mature poet Without a thorou^ 
power over the details of this harmony of versifi- 
cation, the mere melody of words cloys, attdd^ 
generates into what has been aptly termed " an 
overbalance of mere sweetness of sound." ^ 
attention to this particular will often enable ns to 
distinguish the earlier writings of our great poets 
from those of more mature age ; they are generally 
wanting in that endless variety of pause, and that 
exquisite adaptation of the natural charactaristies 
of the words employed to the sense convey^ 
Hence the best poets, even in the same nominal 
desa-iption of metre, gain an idiosyncrary of '(//' 
which it is impossible fully to imitate. It is said 
the rhythm of the Spenserian stanza has nev«r 
been exactly caught by any succeeding poet; and 
it may assuredly be asserted that the AyOunku 
movement of Miltonic blank verse is vinuajlf * 
distinct metre, and has a dbaraoter as esaentiauy 
its own as exists in the mtisic of a Handel or t 
MozarU Indeed, I imagine that musio and poebT 
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are much more closely connected than is generally 
imagined. In both melody is the indispensable 
basis, but the inferior gift; while harmony Torms 
the distinctive province of the master mind. In 
both it is possible to write by rule, though the 
result is in each case feeble and worthless. It is 
related of Coleridge, that he once declared his 
ennui in listening to a feeble piece of Bossini, 
adding, that " it sounds lilce nonsenae verses ;" 
but when the sublime strains of Beethoven com- 
menced, his ennui vanished, and he became en- 
raptured. Is not the attempt to write English 
poetry on the principles of prosodiaoal quantity a 
species of intelligible nousense-verse.making ? 
On this point I may remind the reader that Cole- 
ridge expressly tells us that "Christabel" is written 
on a purely accentual system, and consists of four 
accented syllables to each line. Perhaps some 
ooiTespondent may be able to say whether the 
deaf have any interest in poetry as poetry, and 
apart fhim the ideas conveyed. It seems to me 
exceedingly probable that English metre, depend- 
ing chiefly on musical principles, may be without 
charm to them; while the accurate measure of 
lonf; and short quantities, depending on fixed but 
arbitrary rules, may give to Latin poetry an especial 
charm for those amongst them who understand the 
lanoraage. Perhaps a few specimens of '* aocen- 
tuai scansion," where each accent is regarded as a 
long quantity, and the feet are measured off more 
Latino, may interest " Juvenis :" — 

Hexameter. 
Twas at that sombre hour when the light of 
day is receding." 

Troehaict. 
" O ye unforgotten pleasures, 
Pleasures of our tender youth." 

Iambic. 
" Oh, that on Aimed Peneus' banks 
The nymphs of Pelion had bemoaned." 

Alexandrine. 
" Thy realm for ever lasts ; thy own Messiah 
reigns." 

Cretici, 
" Native floods, rough with ice." 

Pentameter. 
" The pentamer aye falling in melody back." 

Some amusing burlesque Sapphics and Dac- 
'ytics may be seen in the pages of " The Poetry 
of the Ami-Jacobin." B. 8. 

206, Samuel ITarren.— Samuel Warren is a son 
01 Dr. Warren, once a Wesleyan minister of Man- 
chester, now a clergyman of the Church nf Eng- 
land. He is l»y pruf^^ssion a barrinter, and is at 
present Recorder at Hull. He was originally in- 
^ded for the medical profession, and studied in 
we hospitals. His principal works are—" The 
^»ary of a Late Physician ;" " Ten Thousand a 
Year ;" " Now and Then ;" " A Popular an.l 
JracUcal Intvoduciion to Law Studies ;" •• Caleb 
Mukeley;' "The Lily and the Bee. an Apologue 
on the Crystal PaU«:e ;" an essay on the " Iniel- 

l ,} *"^ Moral Development of the Present 
^ge;" an«l a tale oC tiie assizes, " We are all Low 
*eoplehere" which appeared in " Qlack wood's 
^^zins. He is at prenent engaged un a work 
entitled • The Memoirs of Sir AsUey Cooper." A 



popular edition of his works is being issued by 
the Messrs. Blackwood, of Edinburgh. His 
** Physician's Diary" was r^ected by nearly lUl 
the leading English magazines, and thrown aside 
by the author as useless. Subsequently, through 
the persuasion of a friend, it was offered and sent 
anonymously to Professor Wilson, by whom it 
was accepted; and not till some time after did the 
editor know his correspondent. He is described 
by the author of <* Pen and-Ink Sketches" as a 
man of shv, retiring disposition, with a face which 
may be called " heavy,* still of a verv ihoughtftil 
cast, the high and broad forehead indioatii^ 
powers of a very superior order. I hope the pre- 
ceding may be satisfactory to your correspondent 
J. C— D. M. W. 

S06. The Cauae of the Apparent Size qf the 
Moon when Rising and Setting. — Not being sa- 
tisfled with the replies given by C. C. F. and 
Wm. C. to " Textor's" question on this subject, I 
have examined the question for myself, and am 
led to consider that refVaction is the sole cause of 
this phenomenon. One of the simple experi- 
ments I tried in support of this opinion was the 
following : — I placed a small piece of silver in 
the centre of a basin, and retired to such a dis- 
tance as to lose sight of the object. I then 
poured some water into the basin, when the 
olyect by refVaction became visible at a greater 
distance, and, if I were not the subject of a 
" mental delusion," considerably magnified. The 
refraction was increased by an addition of water. 
Refraction decreases as the altitude of the moon, 
or other celestial body, increases: in the zenith, 
the object is seen as it would be if no atmosphere 
intervened ; at the altitude of 45'* the refraction 
amounts to only ^th of a degree, but at the ho- 
rizon it is equal to 33^ 

Perhaps some more of your scientific contri- 
butors will favour *' Textor and myself with fur- 
ther replies to the question.— J. L. 

212. The Cla/isiAcation of Knowledge. —In 
reply to " Amicus' ' inquiry regarding the best 
method of classifying knowledge and information, 
I would remark that Todd's" Index Rerum" is the 
best thing of the kind I have met with. It is sim- 
ply a book cut into an index, with a number of 
leaves to each letter of the alphabet. The infor- 
mation, extracts, discoveries, statistics, &c., are 
entered under the initial or leading letter of the 
subject being entered. It is thus clasbitied, and 
oari at any time be at once referred to. It is highly 
iiommendable for making entries of subjects read 
that may again be required for reference. A glance 
at the " Index Rerum," as appended to Todd's 
complete works, will at once convince anyone of 
its utility and value.— J. B. 

In answer to your correspondent " Amicus," I 
think that the science of Mnemonics is all that is 
required, which by associating and localizing his 
ideas, he would have (to use an old phrase) what 
he wants at his finger-ends. This science contains 
other advantages benides, by which you may 
commit to memory, in an almost incredible short 
space of time, any amount of figures, names, or 
symbols you have been hitherto unacquainted 
with. — J. H. 

213. Nugget.— In answer to W. R.'s query I 
may remark that I presume the word nugget is 
derived from the Persian word nuud, which sig- 
nifies " ready money." — A. R. 
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QBAICMAR CI.A8S. 

MODEL £XEUCIS£ No. XIII. 

I wzLt come lo 70a. I sboold hatk eoma 
y««Mrdft]r, only that buiinew was very presAiiig 
from anolber quarter. I am coming to-morrow. 
Th« poor ARB ollen opiMrtMed by ttie riob. Thou 
art wuer tbaa I am, biU John is mon loved than 
ttiott ART. Do tbia Top mo if you aa». Did you 
la«ve ibe jtaroel? Wbat mMsage did you re. 
octve? Jaoea uiali. attaud aebool next week. 
He HAS done very little towards improving bim- 
a«lf lately. He vuffhi hats improved if be had 
applied bimself ; but ho has not. Tou Mr«jf call 
at the library with these books. Now, Charles 
H4S improved, is improving, and will B£ im- 
proving. 

The righteous soul of Noah was vexed by the 
wickedness of the people of his day. The waiid 
HAS always bated religions tt'utb, btieaus^it has 
been oppoMd to its deeds. Good men abb eom- 
monly despised by wicked mim. 

Tbose bouses a EK bbino built by Ibe squire. 
The mansion has bssn finished loug aiooe. 

Junior Diviaion. 
Sxereise XV., June number, p. 376. 

Senior Division. 
1. Correct the rollowing sentences: — 
The twentieth of next September I sball be at 
my place twelve months. In the treasury belong- 
ing to the cathedral in this cvty„ is preserved 
with the greatest veneration, a dish which they 
pretend to be made of emerald. I purpose visiting 
Bdiuburgb in a few days, and alter I sball finish 
ray business there to proceed to Glasgow. It 
would have given me great pleasure to see bica 
prosecute bis studies with success. We have 
done no more than it was our duty to have done. 
The man would have assisted one of his friends, 
if be could do it without iujuritig the other ; but 
as that could not have been done, he avoided all 
interference. I have been at London a year : it is 
now six years since I left. Is it not to be expected 
that the son would have defended the character 
of his father? Job said^ Man was of few days 
and full of trouble. It was indeed pleasing to 
have received the approbation of such a person ; 
it would certainly have afforded me greater plea- 
sure to receive his iHiprobaiiou at an earlier 
period; but to receive it at aU reflected credit 
upon me. 

Amazement fflls my soul 

And mystery absorbs my mind» 

To see the Mighty God, 

The manger d bube, 

He who of days the Ancien.tis, 

An infant nuw become :— 

He whom angelft worship 

Wrapt in swaddling bau<is ; 

And he who governs worlds, 

Upon his virgin mother's knees. 



(a) Quftitm 14. 
Let Henry's abaresx 
George's =8 x 

.•• 9xs27 

jr3E 3, Henry's share. 
ax8=2A, George's ., —Ant. 

PiKTBO. 

(a) Qiiesfion 15. 

Let Cbe harness sx 
then the bans is 5 times moress&x 



MATHEMATICAL CLASS. 

SOLUTIONS.-XIL 
' (a) Question. 13. Multiply 37 by U, and th* 
product will be the answer, via., 37 m 11x=407.^ 

'"•« PiBTBO. 



xs30y value of hu- 
ness. 

Horsesdx. .*. 30x5=150, value of bom=: 
Ans. FiKiM. 

(•) Questitk Idw A, B, Cs72 marbles 

A.B»3« „ 

Sv^bC a soare. 
A,B.Cs7a 
BaodCstf 

-.MBsA'aafaara. 
A,B,C3r73 
AaadG^ea 

— 12=B*s share. 

7S in sH.— Aqhia. 

{b) Question 17. 

Pind the value of y inx+x y=r60 

60-x 

Substitute this for y in the other equation; 

60— a: , 

X 

«"-»-60-j;s=15a: 
a:«-16x=-60 
Complete tbBsqu«re!^»*—l«x+ Ms 4 

x-B- 3 
x=10 

Therefore, 10-t-y=ld 

ys 5— DQDS- 
(&) Quettimt 18. 
Solid content in feetxr ftx S| xaa45 feet 

ArfyKU- 
{b) Question 19. 

Number of gaHons, !|^^=280-444. 

Ap Ow«». 

{b) Question 20. The length of the disgoosl*: 

the bottom of the oimcm iss V8*-*-3»s8*''(*l K 
H enee the lengt h of the ioayatdiagmal wiM ^< 

^2fr«-t-tf'7061*acM589libH. JJ- 

(ft) Qfiestion 21. The square of the diagonal »^ 

a square is equal to twice the square of its *m1*- 

whence the content of the square^ 

124» 1.W76 _^^ ^^ 

=-sP=-3-='W8 8q«arefeet jj 

{e) QmeUion 29. 
Let M and y d«oote tba two mimbers ; ftea. 

by Mm queetiiSR, X't-y^S^ yj 

andx*+y*s8125 W 
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Fram the ouba of (1) •ublraet (9), and w« 

have 3ar* if+S « y*ar7500 ; 

dividing by 3, and taking out the common 

factor, X y (x+y)s3M0 ; or SS x y sSdOO 

.'. xyslOO (3) 

From the square of (1) subtract foar times 

(3), and we have x«— S« y+y*sK»; 
extracting Che square root, x—yB:± 15 .... (4} 
adding (4) to (1), 2 x=40, or 10 ; .•. x=20, or 5 : 
subtracting (4) from (I], i y=10, or 40 ; .*. y =5, 

or 20. 
Hence the numbers required are, 5 and 20. 

Elamb. 

(c) QtteUion 23. Cubic feet in tite plaidi, 

weight of diUo=4/f X -d5Ux ll>uo'=2520* ounces. 

Put x=: the weight of the granite iu ounces ; 

then, by the condition of the equilibrium, we have, 

3 (x+6)=7x8520|, or 3 x+l«=17(J45|. 

.'. X =5875^1 oz.=:3 cwt. 1 qr. 3 lbs. 3}^- oz., the 
weight of the blocJc of granite; and »ohU content 

of ditto, ^^^^a2-20784 eoUc feet. „ 

' 2662 Elawu. 

(c) Question 24. Circumferen ce of ellipses 

Cj(«)j-80)+ V4(w*+bOV3x i&7oes= 

(70+ V«K)0) X 1-6708= 140 71005 x l-5709=r 
221-0282 feet W. D. 

(e) Question 25. Let x= diameter; 

then X* X -5-^6 x 7248:^68 x 16 
, 68xid 17 

. * - -6836 X 7248 ~fl»-2»77 
g-28flfl B»,Ae. 

s-6593, &&, of a foot, 
=7-91, &c., inches, or 8 inches nearly.^ J. C. 

QUESTIONS FOR SOLUTION.— XIV. 

(a) 37. The diameter of a sovereign is -87 of an 
inch. How many placed side by side, would ex< 
tend 100 miles ? 

(a) 38. Reckoning gold at £3 178. lOjd. per oz., 
how many hontes would be required to draw a 
&um in gold equal to the National Debt, calcu- 
laiiag the debt ai £'7dO.O00,U0O, and that each 
hojseeoald draw 17 cwt. 7 

(a) 39. Reduce ^ of |. off, off off, off, off, 
off, of -^<^, t« a simple traction. 

(•) 40. Find the least common mnlt^le of 41, 
54, 6a, 7», 128, 254, and 1 ,008. 

(b) 41. The sua is said to be about 95 millions 
of miles fi-ora the earth, and the earth moves 
nmnd it in aibout 355 days tf hours. Supposing 
these dat« correct, and the earth's orbit to be a 
circle, at what rate per hoar does the eerth move 7 

(b) 4±. R«>quired, the side of tlte cube of gold 
vhiuh would be of suSeient vakra to pay the 
NatinnaL Debt, the aaaount being as in question 

Oo. 

[h) 43. If l^oxen be worth 25 sheep, 12 sheep 
worth SO hogs, I4 hogs worth 2 loads of wheat, 
>nd 6 loacb ef wheat worth 1) loads of barley, 
bow many loads of barley must be given for 18 
ossar 

^) 4k Rpdueal lb. avetrdnpoisefee the decimal 
ofahuMhwdweigbe. 

{t) 45» If a sphrw be 5 feet in diameter, what 
^'^ ^ iha si d eef a sataare containing an equal 
area? 



(c) 46. What is the diameter of a globe of gold 
of equal value to the cube in ^uestiuu 42 ? 

(c) 47. Given, x, y, and r, in arithmetical pro- 
gression : — 

x*+yxs57e, 
y«+xys512, 

»«+x «s792, to find x, y, and z. 
(e) 48. At the whidow of a house three feet 
above the level of the base of a steeple, I took the 
elevation of its top, 38^ ; and at another window 
of the same house, twenty feet higher, I found it 
35° 30^. What is the height of the steeple 7 

SOLUTIONS.— XIII. 
Question 26.— ^fis. 4. 

Qu€Mtio» 27. —si. Henoa, if both the an. 

* a 

merator and denominator of any fractiou -^ be 



multiplied or divided by the same mimber e, its 
value is not altered. 

Question 28. f x | =s | of a pound = 6s. 8d.— the 
Answer, 
Qufstion 20. | x V** = f g. and | x | = i J 

ttx^==||S,and«xH«tH 
288-125 ins 

•*• 400 



=;^^'«- 



V4»»+t>4«= v/a40l + 4096=: 

BODO. 



Qaeslioa 30. 
76497=80 60 J. 
Q«e«iea31. 

As sin. 5^'P : sm. 35° : : 50 : 

.*. 6 19152 : 673 676 : : 50 : 3503103 yaida. 

.*. adUUlOJx 3+5=115*003 feet— the hei^ 
of the tower. 
Questions^. x+y—z=z 4(1) 
x+«-y=)-2 (2) 
y+«-x=16(3j 
Add (2) to (3) and 2z=:-iH.-. z=U 
Add (1) to (2) and 2x: ' 



;=-2H.-.z=U) 
:=16.'.x= 8 k 
f=20 .-.// = 10 j 



Answer. 
Add(ljto(:i)aud2y: 

Qiteslion 33. Let x, y, z represent the three 
oumben. x+y+2=:20(I) 

x«=y+« (i) 
y«=x+z+22 
Ad^ng the l&rst two equations together, and 
taking y+z from each siJe, we obtain 
x»+x=20 
.•.a = -i± -v^20{=»-i=:4. 
Similarly by adtfing the Hnt iind third equations 
togedter, and deducting x+r from eaeh side, we 
hare 

y«+y=42_ 

169 ' 

.•.y=-i±-/— =5 

ar=r 20-4 + 6= 10 
.*. 4, 6, and lOare the three parts into which it was 
required to divide the number 20. Rob k &t. 

Question 34. Here, as the weight lost in the 
water is to the absolute weight, so is tlie specific 
gravity of water to the specitiu gravity of the body. 
.*. as 4U-32 : 40 : : 1000 : 500U-the specific 
gravity of the body. G. C. H. 

Question 35. We leave this question open i 
other month. 



«(3M4-2300)x-7854 



Question 36. 



+tiu 



•)• 



x-7854 



1344x'7854sl055-5776 square feet. 

J 
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RHETOBIC CLASS. 

EXKBCISE No. III. 

Junior.— What are the advantages of speech ? 
Give instances of the power of speech. What is 
the nature of lan^page? Give the chief argu- 
ments for the Divine origin of language ; — for 
the human origin. Show that language is most 
probably of a duplex origin. 

JRrowc<ior.--Write a short essay on " The na- 
ture, uses, and origin of language. 



LOGIC CLASS.' 
Exercise No. XIV. 
Junior.— Define and exemplify figure, mood. 
What are the laws of syllogism ? Give examples 
of syllogisms indicating figure and mood. What 
is reduction ? Give examples. Explain the signs 
and letters employed in reduction. 
Prot>ec<ior.— Exercise XIV., Vol. III. 



PHONETIC SHORT-HAND CLASS. 

Fifth Lesson. 

1. Commence this lesson by reading Exercises 
14 and 15, on pages 20, 21, and 22 in the " In- 
structor," and if you find any^ diflSculty in doing 
this, write out the Exercises in Long- hand, and 
you will afterwards be able to read the phonogra- 
phic copy with ease. 

2. The principles of abbreviation next claim { 
attention, and the pupil must read, study, and ; 
copy tiie remarks on the half-sized consonants on 
page 27 of the " Instructor." 

3. Read Exercise 17 in the " Instructor," and 
afterwards write it out into your " Copybooks," 
using the half-sized consonants in such words as 
will admit of them. 



4. Read, study, and copy the remarks od the 
" Terminating iv hook," on page 28 of the " In- 
structor." 

5. Read Exercise 17 in the ** Instructor," and 
afterwards write it out, using the half-sized con- 
sonants and the hook n. 

6. Write out, in Long-hand and Phonography, 
a list of the words which occur in the above men- 
tioned Exercises in which you have used the 
half-sized consonants and the n hook, and send 
it to us by the 18th inst., with the 1st Psahn 
written as a Phonographic Exercise. Leave al- 
ternate lines blank for corrections. 

7. Learn the list of Grammalogues, No. 1, given 
on page 56 of the " Manual," and read and copy the 
*< Select Sentences" on page 65 of the " Manual." 

GEOGRAPHICAL CLASS. 

Exercise No. IV. 

1. What proportion of the earth's surface is 
land? 

2. Explain the terms continent, island, archi- 
pelago, peninsula, delta, isthmus, promontory, 
cape, shore or coast, oasis, and plain. 

3. What are the great plains of North America 
called ? Of South Amenca ? 

4. What proportion of the earth's surface is 
water ? 

5. Explain the terms ocean, sea, gulf, baj, 
creek, strait, channel, lake, lough or loch, frith or 
estuary, and river. 

6. What is the source of a river, its mouth, its 
bed, banks, right and left bank ? 

7. Explain tributary or affluent, confluence, 
basin, water-shed, waterfall, cascade, cataract, and 
rapid. 

8. Explain the tides, and the ocean, streams and 
currents, and their causes. 



KEPOBTS OF MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETIES. 



Manchester and Salford Union of Mutual Im- 
provement Societies. — The second aggregate 
meeting of the above union was held on Thursday 
evening, February 2, 1854, in the Lever Street 
Wesleyan Association Sabbath School, on which 
occasion upwards of one hundred and thirty ladies 
and gentlemen partook of tea together. Mr. 
Kirkham occupied the chair, and expressed the 
deep interest he felt in such institutions, of one of 
which he had been a member for many years. 
Mr. Nittkson, the secretary, stated that there were 
at present connected with the union thirteen 
societies, numbering about three hundred mem- 
bers. Mr. YtQe read an introductory paper, en- 
titled, " Suggestions for carrying on the Union of 
Mutual Improvement Societies." Among the 
many excellent suggestions which the essayist 
brought forward, the following may be enume- 
rated :— 

. 1. That a catholicity of feeling should be calti- 
vated among the members, and that they should 
not shrink from the discussion of those leading 
topics of the day on which some might difier in 
opinion, such as the " Educfition Question," the 



" Maine Liquor Law," (he " Russian War," &c. ; 
but debateable subjects should not receive all the 
attention, as this might risk peace and harmony. 

2. Subjects should be chosen for their utiUty 
as well as for their beauty ; and the laws and 
principles of commerce were urged as of great 
importance in a commercial community such as 
Manchester. 

3. Reports from individual societies would be 
highly interesting; and periodical visitations to 
societies, by parties appointed by the general 
committee, would also be attended with g<x)d. 

4. The members of one society mi^ht, with ad- 
vantage, be allowed to attend the meetings of an- 
other. 

The essayist objected to the establishment of a 
library and reading-room, as being a waste of 
strength, when Manchester is so well supplied 
already with good libraries. A club-house, to 
which the members mi<2ht reson was not advis- 
able, as it would lead to much misspent time and 
irregtilar hours. The best club-house was a man's 
home. The infancy of the union was not the time 
to establish a magazine, whatever might be its 
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requirements in the days of its more mature 
strength. 

Several gentlemen present (members of yarious 
religious denominations) took part in the subse- 
qaent prooeeding8d*~C. N., Hon. See. 

Manchester — Ladies' Mutual Improvement 
Society. — We are pleased to find that a society of 
this descriptioa has recently been formed with 
encouraging prospects of sueoess. The gentleman 
Bt whose house the members meet writes : With 
the exception of myself, whom they have elected 
president, the society consists exclusively of 
ladies. On the first night of meeting, as presi- 
dent, I read a short paper on the advantages of 
such associations. Therein I endeavoured to 
show that Mutual Improvement Societies were 
quite as appropriate, necessary, and beneficial, to 
young ladies, as they were to young gentlemen — 
that they were continued education — that much 
misconception prevailed on the subiect of educa- 
tion— that its nature and extent did not seem to 
be generally understood — and that, so much more 
was it than simple school instruction, that it was 
the business of life, and probably eternity too— 
that school tuition was only the foundation, the 
preparing of the ^ound for it — that education, as 
the term implies, is the un/olding, the developing, 
educing, or educting, or bringing out, of all the 
latent capacities in the human soul, but super- 
eminenUy the thinking ego — and, finally, that no 
form of machinery was more conducive to this 
high development than such societies as we were 
then establishing, providing they were carried on 
in a systematic order, with energy and zeal. It 
was to be regretted that hitherto ladies seemed to 
have overlooked or neglected the aid to solid edu- 
cation which thf se means afforded ; indeed, they 
appear to have deluded themselves into the belief 
that the acquisition of two or three of the modeiTi 
languages, music, dancing, and a few other elegant 
accomplishments, constitute all the amount of 
education which a lady in ordinary life can re- 
quire; whilst at the same time the highest and 
noblest parts of her nature, the mind and the 
soul, are left uncultivated. It was cheering to see 
them make a noble beginning to remedy this evil ; 
and although this might be the first and only 
society of ladies having such objects in England, 
certainly in Manchester, yet they were rot with- 
out a precedent for their undertaking. Margaret 
Fuller had established and made eminently suc- 
ceasfol a similar society in America some years 
ago. They could not do better than take that as 
their model. 

Our plan is this:— We meet at each other's 
houses once a week, at five in the afternoon, and 
take tea together. Our houses are called lodges, 
with reference to the society, and are numbered 1 , 
2, 3, 4, &c ; and we visit in that order. Tea is, of 
course, provided for all the members by the mis- 
tress of the lodge ill which we meet. After tea, 
and at about six o'clock, we commence business, 
and terminate at eight. We thus have ample time 
for discuHHion and avoid late hours, a fault too 
common with Mutual Improvement Societies. 

Our aim is general improvement ; but particu- 
larly menial Miid moral; and all su>i,{''cts (except 
theology) which conduce to this are brought be- 
fore lis. We keep prominently in view, too, the 
developmeiit of the convfrsational powers. We 
wish to be able to talk fluently, connectedly, and 
coromonseusedly, an ability by no means com- 



mon. Questions are proposed, and an easi^ 
written by the proposer, and read. This is some- 
times met by a countexwessay, and sometimes bj 
oral criticism. 

The meeUngs we have held have been very in- 
teresting, and those before us are anticipated with 
eagerness and pleasure.— W. F. 

Edinburgh Younp Men's Literary Union, ^^ 
The first of this society's winter series of lectures 
was delivered, in the beginning of December last, 
by the Bev. George GilfiUan, Dundee, as men- 
tioned in our number for January. The second 
lecture was delivered by Professor Blackie, " On 
Physical Culture," Adam Black, Esq., occupying 
the chair. Professor Miller next lectured, *'0n 
the Physiology of the Early Closing Movement," 
Bailie ryfe being in the chair. The fourth and 
fifth lectures were delivered by J. £. Dove, Esq., 
author of "The Theory of Human Progression," 
on " Nationality," Bailie Clark in the chair. The 
society were complimented on the spirit with 
which, hv engtifpng Mr. Dove, they endeavoured 
to spread just views on the question of Justice to 
Seo4and. The sixth lecture was delivered by 
the Rev. A. J. Gunion, of Hawick, on ** The Les- 
sons of Biography," Councillor Bell in the chair. 
Professor Gregory delivered the following lecture, 
" On the Wonders of the Microscope," illustrated 
by a large number of diagrams, he having con- 
sented to give to the young men of the city the 
fruits of long and laborious researches on that 
subject. The eighth lecture was given by Henry 
Bowie, Esq., secretary to the Philosophical Insti- 
tution, on the subject of ** Proverbial Sayings." 
Various other gentlemen have agreed to lecture 
f^om time to time, and Sir Edward Bui werLytton 
addressed the society by letter, expressing his 
warmest interest in it and his sense of its value. 
The societies composing the union have increased 
to a considerable extent, and are in a highly 
efficient condition. 

Skipton in Craven Young Men's Mental 
Tmvrovement Society. — On Tuesday evening, the 
lOtn ult, the members and friends of the above 
society, to the number of more than one hundred 
and sixty, partook of an excellent tea in the Bri- 
tish Schoolroom, kindly lent by John Dewhurst, 
Esq. At seven o'clock the spacious room was 
completely crowded. The Bev. B. Gibbs, presi- 
dent, occupied the chair. Addresses on the fol 
lowing topics were delivered by eleven of the 
members: — "The Young Man of the Past and 
Present," by Mr. S. Farey ; " Obscure Inventors," 
Mr, John Dawson (printer) ; " Perseverance," 
Mr. William Brumfitt, Jun. ; " GreatnesH. in three 
of its Aspects," Mr. John Dawson ; '* Kuccessfbl 
Men." Mr. R. Comthwaite; "Human Progress," 
Mr. John Winterbottom ; " Mental Power," Mr. 
J. Hinsclifi*; "Our DiscusMon Society — its 
Speakers," Daniel Smith ; " Wisdom," Mr. J. 
Lambert; " What a Change !" Mr John Grnyston; 
"Woman — her Position in Society," Mr. H. 
Shepherd. Three recitations were altio given. 1, 
"Waterloo," by Mr. F. Manby : 2, "The Last 
Days ol Uerculaneum," Mr. William Crump ; 3, 
" Hang up the Sword," Master T. Holmes. The 
president, in bis closing speech, stated that it gave 
him gi'eat pleasure to witness, week after week, 
the advance which the younir men made in intel- 
lectual power, and in the facility with which they 
gave utterance to their views : and he had not the 
least doubt that the society would in days to ^'"«- 
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as well M now, pro^n s grntt boon to the town 
and neighbourhood. Yotes of thanks were then 
airen to the ladies^-to John Bewbnrat, Baq.. for ' 
the room, and to the president, for his imtiriiq; 
services. 

In eonnexion with Ihe disensrion society, 
which numbers sixty members, are eltsses for 
reading and recking, and one for the stndy of 
logic, eadi of which is conducted by fbe president. 
IKtring the past year sixteen essays have been 
read, and the subieeta of them discossed.— D. S. 
Manchester {Zum ChtrpeTj Young Men*» 
MntwU Improvement Society. — ^The third an- 



nual partT <rf tbU aodsty was held on March 9, 
the Rev. James Gwytber, minister of the phm 
and prp»ident of tbie soeiety, in the chab. After 
a fow remarks firom the Chainnan, the seeretsiy 
read the report, which was of an cneow a ghiK 
eharaeter. An essay was read by Btr. Polliaon 
'* Money ;" also oue by Mr. John flow« 6wythcr, 
on ** The Degree in which tbe Study of Bistwy 
is promoted, or otherwise, by Improwment So- 
cieties." Speeebes were made by the rrpreseiita* 
tires of three kindred sociHies. A little siiiBing, 
kindly giv«n by a few friends, contributed to the 
eigoymenl of the evening.— M. C, Hon. See. 
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We deeply regret to hove to announce the 
decease of that eoeentric, but surprising man. 
Professor Wilson, or as he was better know« -to 
literature, ** Christopher North." His life dosed, 
as did some of his great contemporaries, in gloom 
and darkness. The last few years were passed 
in seclusion, in consequence of pressore on th# 
brain, and an access of paralvsis closed the scene. 
He was bom in 1788, and died on the 3rd of last 
month. W e shall not see his like again. 

We are concerned to bear alarming accounts of 
the health of Samuel Rogers, the only survivor 
of the poets who adorned the last generation. 
The venerable bard of itfemory is now in his 90th 
year. 

Sir I>avid Bvewater, it is anaouneed, is prepar- 



ing a reply to the " Plurality of Worlds "-«ltn. 
bttted to the pen of Dr. Wbewell— entitled ** Hok 
Worlds than One, the Creed of the Philosopher 
and the Hope of the Christian." 

The approach of war has not prevented tbe 
authorities of the imperial public library of Saiot 
Petersburg from adopting a very useful measuR. 
that of selling off the double and triple copies of 
foreign works which it happens to possess. It 
was suggested some time ago in Paris that it 
would be very advantageous tor the difiereot 
public libraries of Europe to adopt the plaa of 
exchanging their surplus copies of books, but tbe 
suggestion has not yet been acted on, probably 
because it would be usefuL 
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The Dietionurif AppendiXf eontaininff upwards 
^ Seven Thmuaiui Woria not found in the 
ZHetimtary, 4^. By C. Vines. London : J. H. 
Jaekson. Price 4s. 

We notice this book to warn our readers against 
being deceived by its title, as we have been. It 
is nut, as might be supposed from the way in 
which it has been announced, a book containing 
scientific and other learned terms, recently inti o- 
ducrd into the language, and not found in our 
common dictionaries, but a mere oitbograpbical 
list of our particles. Tbe author corouiences by 
giving a few rules for spelling these words cor- 
leetly, and then appends his list of " upwards of 
seven tbau»and words," commencing thus : — 
''Abandon, Abandoned, Abandoning— 6. Abet, 
Abetted, Abeuiug— 5." The figures refer to the 
rules. The work will not be valueleks to those 
who are unfamiliar with the intricacies of our 
miscalled orthography ; but it is widely difietent 
from what the reader of its abridged title would 
naturally expect. 

ffame ThoughU, Yah I. London: Kent and 
Co. ' Price 2s. 6d. 

Wc hav« previously notiocd in terms of com- 
mendation tlik iii«eresttug little serial, and we 
have now oniy to draw the aMentiou of our 
re«« er« to the liound wkune tor ItiOA^ wldch is a 
very cheap andrcadaUe hMk. 



History of Boman Literature — ** £neyeb>paih 
Metrapoiitmna, VoL XXI V," JLowlan : J. i- 
Griffin and Co. 

Here is a book which ought to he in the handi of 
every student of the Roman Classics, as well as 
of every one else who is dei^irous of knowing any- 
thing regarding ihe life, times, aud writings of ^^ 
great men of tbe world's Imperial Mistress. Some 
of the best writers in Great Britain contribute to 
its pages — Smedley, Arnold, Newman, Ottleji 
Neale, aud Thompson ; while some of the worif^ 
greatest men are brought vividly before as in its 
ie*tr— Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Tibullus, Cicero, ^ 
rence, Livy, CiBsar, Tacitus, &c., &c. The style 
is admirable; the research displayed is extt*- 
ordinaiy. Not only is the subject one of gt*^ 
attractiveness ; but we may safely say, that in no 
other work of the price aud compass in the En^ 
lish language is the same talented azpositioo w 
the topic to be found. 



Fouth's Maff€kzine. Vol. TI. New series. W* 
don : Houlston and Stoneman. Price Ss. 6d. 

The YotUKs Ma§azi%e fat 1863, in its altciej 
siae, forms two handsome «olunwa» tbe •«»"' 
of which ia now before na. Its cententi •** 
interesting and varied, while ewry artiele bst • 
religious bearing, and every tale a goedl n««i 
tenoeney. 



No. II. 

The organization of each being is the exponent of its destiny. To know the peculiar 
organization of any being is therefore to know the end for which it is designed — ^the 
purpose which it is intended to subserve in the economy of creation. Happiness — within 
the limits of its capacity — ^is the concomitant 'of all actions that accord with the natnre, 
and tend to accomplish the destiny of each specific being. To be organized for the fulfil- 
ment of a certain destiny is to be endowed with faculties fitted, at least to the furtherance, 
if not wholly to the realization of that destiny. Each organized being must possess certain 
inherent primitive tendencies capable of spontaneous and unreasoning activity. These ten- 
dencies must be common to the whole species of being, however variously proportioned they 
may manifest themselves in the separate individuals which compose it. The proportion and 
quality of these impulsive original tendencies are the initial elements of individual character, 
and the primary component forces which co-operate in the production of the destiny of each 
being. So long as any being remains under the dominion of these impulses, it is uncultured. 
Whenever it is brought under the influence of other agencies, by which these impulses lose 
their determining power, education begins. Education signifies the leading forth of the 
energies and faculties of any being, so as most perfectly to develop its powers, in other 
words, so as most certainly to evolve its destiny. 

Let us apply these general principles to the particular topic now before us. 

Man is an educable being. Like other animals he is endowed with instincts ; but he is 
neither wholly nor chiefly under the conservatorship of these. They are the elements out 
of which his intellectual activity eflloresces, — the primitive excitants of his intellectual and 
moral nature. In the early period of existence, instincts not only initiate but control all 
homan action; when, however, the soul becomes self-directive, capable of thought and 
choice, a conscious and voluntary agent, their empire wanes and their dominion ceases — 
the era of culture has arrived. The primary processes of culture, however, are not the 
results of the will of the individual, they are rather the effects of pre-disposing tendencies. 
It is not till man's nature has been, intentionally, brought into relation with the appearances 
of the external world, and is subjected to the action of the impressions which they produce, 
that culture begins. Passive receptivity, chance excitation, unregulated eduction is not 
education. The alphabet of sensation must be learned prior to our being able to interpret 
the knowledge which it contains. 

*• The stuff 
Prepared for Arras-pictures is no picture 
Till it be formed, and man has cast the beams 
Of bis imaginous fancy through it," 

neither is the outer universe a book from which much knowledge may be read until the 
intellect of man confers meaning and significance upon its changes. We accoun*- 
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human being, however he may have been circumstanced hitherto, as capable of self-cultiire 
BO soon as he is possessed of the Will to learn. 

Self-culture signifies the voluntary and self-directed forth-growth and trwning of the 
entire capacities of our nature, 90 as fully — or, at least, to the fullest extent possible in the 
circumstances of the individual — to enable each one to fulfil the given destiny of his raw, 
as "well as the special individual destiny which organic power and the circumstances which 
surround him necessitate. 

It is an fM and true adage, that " Wherever there's a will there's a way " We are 
desirous of pointing out not only a way of self-culture, but, so far as we know, the best 
way of training all the energies of mind to the production of great and good ends. For 
this purpose, we shall direct attention to " the means of Self-Culture" in the following order 
— L Internal; II. External. 

In the former division we shall present to notice such remarks as seem to us calculated 
to lead to the improvement of the mind in its general capacities, to increase its power, 
regulate its impulses, and control its activities ; in the latter division we shall review the 
various instrumentalities which may be en: ployed in exciting the desire for knowledge, or 
in administering gratification to the mind zealously ardent in his efforts after true, lasting, 
and beneficial cttUure, 

Int£.rnal means of Self-Culturs« 

** To mend the world's a vast design, 
Resrmbling one io little boat 
Striving to drag great ship afloat." 

Such, however, is not our aim. "We merely wish to urge to self-amendment. This is a most 
momentous duty, upon the right performance of which depends the whole future — ^whether 
of weal or woe — of our existence. Our personal pleasures; our capacity to fulfil our social 
duties; our ability to add zest to the joy of friendship; our power to exert, for great and 
good purposes, the energies of mind or body which God has granted us ; our aptitude for 
becoming intelligent and well-informed; and our fitness for faithfully and honourably 
serving the Eternal, are all contingent upon the tendency impressed upon the voluntas 
exercises in which our minds engage. True development and right and fitting training are 
only possible as the results and- sequents of accurate knowledge. Instruction without 
culture is worse than useless. It makes the memory a lumber-house of fragmentary odd- 
ments, and leaves the mind as imthinking as before. To think aright, — to scrutinize 
facts, examine appearances, sift opinions, criticise beliefs, appreciate evidence, detect 
sophistry, discriminate between truth and falsehood, and perceive that all the phenomena 
of creation are but the shadows of great truths — ought to be the great aim of every human 
soul. It is true that the external world is continually changing, that it is perpetaally 
altering the pictures it presents, and shifting the scenes which are traced on the mind; but 
though phenomena thus appear, like the ever-varying figures of a kaleidoscope, to enter into 
almost innumerable combinations with a swiftness which seems to elude observation, we 
know that amid these mutations constancy is visible, and that many of their recurrences 
are calculable. These things, however, are only revealed to the thoughtfU-— to liiose wlw, 
in the secret places of the intellect, have erected observatories, and engage themselves i& 
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eoBStaat and eareftd in^estigalaoiM* To train oonehns to tiie- attalBment of thia- keen 
inqniaitivenAW of wiadr ibis interne cvrmit j and tiiose ]iabit» of aficnrata perception and 
reasonings eoasftitates Sel£-Ciiltare'~-of wiioh the chiaf ehmcnta -will be foimd cenaidend in 
tibe snbfleqtMnt pamgrapbs. 

1st Sd^couschui imteUeetual (xetwUg^ — If we pennit the phenoiBena of Nature to ffit 
and diang« and 'vary like tiie shadows of the stars in the iqihrnved sea, or the ephemen» 
iriiich daaee in the beams of &e Bumn]ttr*a son, and make thssr knpresaiflns lightly on the 
organs of sense, rt is impossible that oar knowled^ can be aeeurate or our kifbnBatien oar- 
iBct I^ by fhe strennoas efforts of attention, we do not minntely obserre the many almost 
impereeptoble — and to the careless spectator, the whoQy loperoeptible — ^touches which di»> 
langolsh ohjectB from each other, earefiifiy remember and frequently con them, ^re hare no 
ri^ht to anMoipate that onr acqaaintance-with Natare can be Talxtable or endnring. Still lese^ 
if we are negligent m watohing t^ processes of the tiiinking fttcnlt^r ^"^^ ^^ eapaoities 
with wlneh we are endowed, can we hope to know the aptitndes of onr mind, er the 
defieioKGiea nnder which we labonr. Neither nature nor mind reveal their choice eeetets 
to the mtftnild]^ or the careless —to the inactive or the Eronrious. A eoascionsly aotive 
state of mmd) anxious to obtain information from evety soaree-—n8turey books, conv e raation, 
leieetiiRi, &c.— *-is therefore a chief element in intdlectual progiess^ and an. indispenaaUe 
retpiisito of whosoever would engage in the andboos but well remunerated labour of se]£- 
cnlture. Oar business here is not to expatiate, but to direct; not to write showily, but to 
stipply such Unto and directions as may, if adopted and foilowed, prodiyse beneficial effects 
on the mind of the student; hence, we shall not dwell upon the present topic, but proceed 
to indieato another means of sdf-cnAture. 

2nd. A char weU'defined purpoM. Power and activity are valueless without a purpose 
or preadiag, directing and controlling intention. To l»Te one great leading, ever-recurring 
aim detemdned upon, and made the habit ef the soni— to ivake every thought and every 
dtity aeeept a de&tito position and relation to this settled centre-point, are the chief meana 
of secariog the just and proper improvement of life. It is impossible to legislate regarding 
tbe peifcrmance of duty — it is absolutoly impossible to apply any system of beneficial 
^iscipKio to the nnnd until we h»ve fixed upon the purpCMK to be effected and the objeet 
tobeatltainedl 

" ThcU makes a man in tune still in himself/* 

AimlesaBess necessarily resulto in the acqnitement of destdtoiy habito— the misapplica- 
tioa of energy -~the mlsdirectioa of efibet, and the contracting of a readiness for bungling 
sad tnfitng. To tiie man whose life is governed by a definite purpose distraction cannot 
'^'iQg ineonvenience, nnther can he ever misspend his atcength on vain and yroQ^SBB 
F^iwiits, er devote his talento to the aceompEshment of unworthy eada* The poBsessioa. 
^ A settled, pre-determined and distinct design to be pursued as the chief end of life, 
^^Cttes c(M2centration of thought and action, eonsifltea^ in opitHon,. and persi^enoy in 
iv^ess. Though his station permits not the aUbtment of certain regularly recarring 
periods for study — though his condition precludes eontinuens and uodeviating steadiness 
«i the pursuit of knowledge — though, apparently, few sources of infbrmatron may be onen 
^ ^ search, yet will he who is truly oonscioaa of the necessity of self-cultr 
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earnestly engaged in its accomplishment^ be distingaished for the appropriate jadicionsnesft 
of his selection and employment of those means which lie within his reach, and the excellence 
of the plans he adopts for improving the opportonities afforded him. Listless inactiyity wiQ 
not rob him of one half of life, nor will mistaken but inconstant indnsfay waste the chief part 
of the other. Purpose is the yery sonl of system, and system perseyeringly and inteDigently 
employed is the prime element in success. What are dreams, longings, asjorations, 
yearnings, and plans, if accompanied by indecision? What good fruits ever proceed from 
aimless exertions? High powers stimulated into noble feryour by lofty ambition and 
intensely bright imaginatiye projects execute wonders; but if the worm of indecision preys 
upon the fruit, it will wither suddenly, like Jonah*s gourd " which came up in. a night, and 
perished in a night.** The " all-controlling, all-subduing will,'* " the fixed purpose that 
sways and bends all circumstances to its uses, as the wind bends Uie reeds and rushes 
beneath it,*' is the greatest defect of the young men of our age, and yet true self-culture is 
impossible without it. Besolye, then, to deyote your energies, capacities, and opportonities 
to the effectuation of some noble purpose — to the fulfilment of some design commensurate 
with human power and destiny; toil manfully and untiringly for its accomplishment; 
subordinate all minor impulses and pursuits to that; habituate yourselyes to intense and 
earnest adherence to the scheme of life determined upon, and you will deserye and attain 
success. Fail to do so, and though genius shed its richest graces round you, your life 
will be a gigantic failure. 

3rd. The acquitition of habiU ofperswervr^ mduatry and studUms cMentiveness. There 
is, inherent in human nature, a tendency to repeat those bodily or mental acts which 
circumstances necessitate or yolition originates. This tendency is the initiatiye element of 
Habit. The close and regular connexion which exists between thoughts and their resulting 
actions establishes a species of associatiye activity, so that trains of thinking and acting, 
which by frequent and regular repetition become familiar, gradually acquire the power of 
spontaneous origination. Activity, which is at first instinctive, becomes, as life develops, 
intellectual and volijntary, and consequentiy, self-determining; but the propension of human 
nature to form habits continually operates towards the withdrawal of our thoughte and 
actions from the especial control of conscious yolition, and endeavours to subject them to 
the law of mechanical or organic recurrence. That which is habitual acquires a resem- 
blance to what is naturalj and habit becomes an intellectualized instinct. The importance 
of properly directing this structural or organic proneness it is scarcely possible to over- 
estimate. "Mankind,** says Paley, "act more from habit than reflection ;**♦ and Lode 
asserts that, " the difference observable in men's understandings and parts does not arise 
so much frt)m their natural faculties as from their acquired habits. **f If these sayings be 
true — and who can doubt them? — can it be unimportant how those series of similar acts 
referable to a common origin, and operating to the accomplishment of the same end, which 
men call habits are encouraged or restrained? Surely it ought to be the serious desire and 
earnest endeavour of each one to harmonize his habits with the general destiny of the race, 
and to determine upon a course of life which shall admit of being subordinated to the 
effectuation of that destiny, and thus make — 

• Paley's " Moral and Political Philosophy," Book I. chap. 7. 

•f Philosophical Works.— ^< Conduct of the Understanding,'* Part lY., p. 46. 
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" All hia affects, his Rpirits and his powers, 
la their confluctions, all to run one way ! " 

If porpoee is necessary as the regnlative agency of life, habits are no less needful as 
the instroments or meuis by which the design of life may be effectnally accomplished. 
Habit stands opposed to desnltoriness; and desnltoriness is inimical to the successful con- 
summatioii (^ any object. The best habits originate from the best purpose ; and a good 
purpose once thoroughly considered and resolved upon requires persevering industry. " It 
is impossible to have things done without doing them," and it is impossible to do things at 
all — or at least to do them well — without regularly recurring and persistent exertion. 
" The man of methodical industry and honourable pursuits . . . organizes the hours, and 
gives them a soul; and to that, the very essence of which is to fleet, and to have been, he 
oommmiicates an imperishable and a spiritual nature.*** Nor is studious attentiveness less 
necessary than persevering industry. To acquire the habit of fixing the undivided atten- 
tion for a lengthened period on a given topic, thought, or purpose, is evidently the most 
certain way of being enabled to contemplate aright the elements of which it consists, and 
the relations by which it is connected with other objects of intellectual perception. Indeed, 
it is as impossible to be industrious without attention as it is to bring to a successful issue 
any purpose witiiont perseverance. Let us then adopt, and zealously labour, for the acqui- 
sition of snch habits as accord with the purpose of our life, and reject those which ar& 
opposed thereto. Habits are the self-created laws under which the person who forms them 
determines to live. Let not our own legislation enfetter ns gallingly; let us make wise 
laws to effect a good, well-defined |7U7770«e; and all else will prosper. 

" Tkii clue once found unravels all the rest." 

4th. The mastery over the associations of thought The laws which regulate the associa- 
tions of ideas are now pretty clearly understood. The general fact has been thus expressed 
by Dr. Watts, — ^ One idea, which is familiar to the mind, connected with others which are 
new or strange, will bring these new ideas into easy remembrance." f Sir WUliam Hamilton 
has more formally enounced the general law of associativeness, in these terms, — " Thoughts 
which have, at any time, recent or remote, stood to each other in the relation of co- 
existence or immediate consecution, do, when severally reproduced, tend to reproduce each 
other." t 

The four subordinate laws of association are generally understood and described by 
the following symbol-words — Resemblance, Contrast, Concomitancy, and Consecutiveness.§ 
Each of these influences afiects the association of ideas in a different degree; but it is of 
great importance to bring these under the dominion of volition, and thus acquire the com- 
niand of our trains of thought — "^ the power of mastering the mind." To permit our ideas 
to follow each other in aimless confusion, or purposeless sequence, is to make ourselves the 
slaves of reverie and the sport of dreams — is to licence anarchy and mutinous insubordina- 
tion. When thought is suffered to gad abroad and occupy itself with frivolities — the merely 

• Coleridge « On Method," p. 24. 

+ " Improyement of the Mind." 

t Sir William Hamilton's " Reid," p. 897. 

\ See " The Art of Beasonhig," chap. xx. 
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transient surfaces of things, or is unaccnBtomed to yield j^vompt and liabitual obedience to the 
control of reason and will, the character becomes facile, fixity of purpose becomes almost 
kapMsiUe, and good advice no more affirats the omul than anow-AJcea falliag calm the 
amige-cnBts of the sea. Confiistency and decision of icitaracter caamot oo-ezist iriSh an 
ondiscipUned mind. Therafore, the gnat omrentB of thought ought to he so «fectnally 
farasight .under the'oontiwl of the^^nll, and ao directed to the fulfikoent of the fBrfOK ei 
Hfe, that cadi several thought, aa it iafiinges en the intaUect, may be honie akng in the 
nsual dbeotion of our ideas, and made to coincide with the general teadency of onr thon^itB 
rathar than be peimitted to act as disfcuifaiag iioroes capable of turaing the cmreat if our 
limes awry. Let va so regulate ourminda 4;hat we may be aUe to ABSociate our ideas with 
ease and readiness, in that manner which idiall be most eondudve "to the ends in view; and 
let us JiToid all frivoloue, chance-joined notions. The true and permanent xelatiooB of 
tiling yield truth; their incidental eaamemons are fruitful in liitle else than eisor. 

5th. The possession of earefid^caim^ and weU-tnmed reasoning powers. A habit of 
examining every notion pcesented to the mind, according to certain cJearly-d^ned and 
well-ascertained principles, cannot £ul to impart a st^poaor aocaracy of iheught ofon the 
petty who has acquired it. '^ A good logical metlkod direets all our efibrts to the right end, 
and furnishes a oompendiovu and well->eontrived mechanism for the «ttainmeBt of that end. 
Hence, it ahridgee labour, and renders an equal amount of exertion mafre preductim*'* 
"The unassisted hand, and the understanding left to itself, possesses but little paiwer. 
Effects are produced by means of instrumente and helps, — iliese the understanding zeqaireB 
no less than the hand; and as instruments dl^er promc^ or legnlate the motion ef the 
hand, so those, that are applied to the mind, prompt or protect the understanding."! 

6th. Moral purity and submission to ethical law. A lofty purpose and a noble destiny 
Are absolutely inconsistent with pmnency or sensualism. The assimilation of human 
nature to those conceptions which we form of the Divinity is the sublimest destiny of which 
we can entertain an idea. The entire and complete harmony of the intellectual activities 
— ^the moral desires and the corporeal habits — with the moral law of God, seems to us the 
perfection of humanity. 

" Oh 1 let tts keep the soul embalmed aaid pure 
In living virtue." 

Let •every adverse propensity be kept in ched:. Let the inteOeet see to it that no 
sophism impose on the heart; let the heart warn the intellect against giving credence to 
prindpleB alien to morality; and let the W91 — while widding an midiallengBd aoepixe 
0!V«r all pui^nees, habits, thon^ts, desiree, and powers — bend in ready sahoaiaKvsDeBB to 
the dictates of moral rectitude, revealed in tine heart and written in the ge^pifl. 

" In this one thing all the discipline 
Of manners and of manhood is contained.** 

N.B. The precepts contained in the foregoing paper are not only to be readhut practised, 
—Eds. B. C. 

* 6. C. Lewis's " Treatise on the Methods of Observation aad Heaaoaing in Politics," voL i., p. 4. 
+ Bacon's "Novum Organum," I., Apb. iL 
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WHICH SYSTEM IS MOST IN ACCORD ANCE WITH THE SCBIPTURES, AND 
PBODUCTIVE OF THE BEST RESULTS-EPISCOPACY, PRESBYTERIANISM, 
OR CONGREGATIONALISM? 

EPISCOPACY.— ARTICLE I. 



'^That ancient Fathers thua expound Om p^^ 
Gives truth the reverend miyeaty of age ; 
Confirms its force, by biding every test, 
Var beat anthorlty'a next rules are beat; 
And still the nearer to the apriag we go, 
Kore limpid, more unsoiled, the waters flow." 

Datden. 

'Without the pale of fbe Established 
Church of this country, the two religious 
parties which chiefly claim attention by their 
numbers, no less than by their proselytizing 
actiyity, are the Presbyterians— represented 
by the Established Church of Scotland, and 
the large body of English Sectaribts, who, 
though often of widely-differing opinions, 
are usually, from their mode of worship and 
self-government, and their common antagon- 
ii>m to the National Church, classed together 
under the name of Congregatlonalists. With 
respect to both of these it may be necessary 
afterwards to show, by a lengthy examination 
of their polity, how widely they have de- 
parted from the primitive and apostolical 
mode of worship; at present, however, it may 
suffice to remark of the former, that the 
numerous schisms and secessions which have 
at various times broken out among them,* 
together with the little progress which their 
system appears to make beyond those coun- 
tries to which it is endeared by education, by 
national antipathies and prejudices, by the 
force of habit, or by historical and hereditary 
reminiscences, would lead oue to imagine It 
as not altogether the best form of Church 
government, even if not injurious to peace 
and unity. And there are those among the 
Presbyterians who frankly "acknowledge 
that the system la worn out, that it has no 
longer power to produce energetic action, 
deep thought, or a simple farm of society ; 
that it flourishes only while it has something 
to fight with; that the symptoms which it 
exhibita is its decrepitude, are the coose- 

* As that in the last century, of the parties 
called Burghers and Anti-burghitrs. In 1643, 
there was a lanre secession of pei-sous who style 
themselves, ** The Free Church of Scotland." 



qaeoces of evils and weaknesses which W9r9 
concealed in it, when U was in its best 
estate; that In that best estate it could xiofe 
satisfy the wants of which thejf are cob- 
scious.*** On the other hand, it mast he 
allowed, the CoDgregationalists hawe made 
great pri^resa in this country, partly owing 
to the popular and almost conversational 
style of their preachers, and their aeal and 
activity in making converts, but partly also 
to the very nature of their system. U 
appeals largely to the conscious self-impoitr 
ance and vanity of its followers, in the 
assertion of Independence: firt»t,in the right 
of every congregation to be its own lawgiver, 
regardless of all other congregations or asso* 
ciatioos ; secondly, in allowmg to each member 
of a congregation, without distinction of age, 
or sex, or mental qualification, equal Hberty 
to vote, and harangue, and determine on 
questions brought for discussion before what 
they call ^ the Chnrch.*'t Hence, la the 
election, suppose, of a nunister to a Chapel, 
as females generally form the most nnmeroua 
portion of tverj congregation, as well as o£ 
that part of it usually termed Charch>niem* 
beis, and as the male portion are often alsa 
yerj illiterate, there is reason to £ear that 
personal attractions or sectarian prejudice! 
may sometimes have more influence with the 
electors than moral or mental qualificaJuooa. 
Poflsessing ahto no universoBy recogtmed 
formularies of belief or practice, their minis- 
ters may, of course, teach what they please, 
according to the ignorance or prejudlees of 
their auditory.]; And personal experience 



• Maurice's " Kingdom of Christ," vol 1, 160, 1. 

f The National Church wo«ild probably be mueh 
strengthened if laymen were allowed more voioe 
in the direction of her affairs. They would then 
feel more of interest in, and affection for her. 
See Hare's ** Means of Unity." note jr., 144— IM; 
B. W. Evans's •* Ministry of the Body." chap. xiL 
and xiii., on " the Visibility of the Church;" also, 
Guizot, " Histoire de la Civilisation en Burope," 
p. 161, &c. (Paris: Didier.) 

t Some, however, recognise a roiujh mnttlated 
vei-siou o:' the 30 articles. The Baptists * 
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leads me to a conviction of the truth of the 
objection so often made against them, that 
their teaching is frequently of a merely 
negatiye character. " They feel more and 
more," says Mr. Maurice, '' that they exist 
to oppose and destroy certain institutions, 
which they find established about them. If 
we look at the sects separately, we find that 
they are confessedly not spiritual bodies; 
only bodies professing to include within them 
a certain number of spiritual individuals. 
We find new congregations arising out of 
the old, protesting that these have become 
earthly and corrupt, that the only hope of a 
pure Church is in fresh division and seces- 
sion. We find the members of the old 
societies denouncing these endeavours after 
an ideal perfection, and maintaining that 
experience has always confuted them. We 
find accounts given by their own members 
of proceedings resorted to in the election and 
deposition of ministers, and the formation of 
congregations, which are, to say the least, 
what are commonly called secular. We find 
these sects engaged in angry controversies 
with each other."* Could unity of faith or 
practice, under such circumstances, ever 
exist? ^ Let the endless divisions," says a 
Presbyterian divine, "and snb-divisions of 
small parties among the Independents and 
Baptists, created by separation, decide. The 
divisions among the English Independents 
in the time of the Commonwealth, and the 
numerous sects, particularly among the Bap- 
tists, at the present day, testify to the same 
imhappy tendency." One of the principal 
points in which both the Kirk and Noncon- 
formists differ from the English Church is 
their rejection of Episcopacy; the advocate 
of which, in a discussion on the merit of the 
three rival systems, is at liberty, besides 
examining the constitntion of the other, to 
refer Episcopal regimen to, and consider it 
as a feature of, tlie Communion to which he 
belongs. This being granted, I shall, as far 
as the nature and requisitions of the discus- 
sion will admit, act for the present on the 
defensive, and proceed to examine the claims 
of Episcopacy, as a member of that church 
which, more truly than any other, I believe 
to be "built upon the foundation of the 

various times, pat forth professions of faith. See 
Crosby's ** History of the Baptists," vol. i, app. 4, 
▼o1. iv.,app. 1. 

" '^in^om of Christ," toI. I., 161. 



Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief corner-stone." 

The following are the propositions which, 
after careful and anxious deliberation on the 
subject, I believe may be honestly predicated 
of Episcopacy, and which I shall endeavour, 
to the best of my ability, to establish: That 
it is of Apostolical and Scriptural origin; 
That it is the most efficient and useful form 
of Church government. 

In the New Testament and early Christian 
writers we find three distinct orders of minis- 
ters constantly referred to— episcopi, presby- 
teri, diaconi — corresponding to the High 
Priests, Priests, and Levites, under the 
Jewish dispensation.''* The exact meaning 
of these three terms, which are not always 
uniformly rendered in the English version, 
will be of little consequence, if we can prove 
that there was, from the foundation of the 
Christian Church, a class of men corre- 
sponding to our Bishops, properly inducted 
into their office, superior to, and exercising 
a general superintendence over, the other 
two; since among the Congregatioualists and 
Presbyterians there is no such order. Now, 
there can be but little doubt that the 
Bishops, or episcopi, were considered by the 
early Christians as the immediate successors 
and representatives of the Apostles.f And 
although St. Paul has been alleged to have 
used the terms "episcopos" and " presbuteros" 
indifferently, thus proving their identity,! 
yet from a comparison of various passages 
in his Epistles, it clearly appears that 
although Bishops were addressed sometimes 
as Presbyters or Elders, on account of their 
age or standing in the Church, yet that the 
term " elder" was applied to many who were 
not, and were never called " episcopi," or 
Bishop8.§ Or, if we reject this hypothesis, 
and allow the perfect identity of the terms 
episcopos and presbuteros, we must then 
have recourse to the supposition that an 

• Acts L 20, vi. 1—6. 1 Tim. iu. 2. 2 Tim. 
i. 6, 14, and ii. 2. Titos i. 5, 7. 1 Tim. iii. 8-13. 
James v. 14. S. Ignat ad Trail, iii. ad Magnes.7. 
S. Iren. iii. 3, &o. Tertull. de PrcBScr. Hooret, 
32,&c.,&o. 

f Wordsworth, " Theopbilns Anglicanns;' 88, 
&c Bishop Pearson's Minor Works, by ChurtoB« 
▼ol. i. 283—6. Hooker iL 336. Grotius, It. S73. 
Maurice's "Kingdom," &a, ii. 187, 8, 9. 

t Acto xz. 17 and 28. Cf. Hooker ii. 340. 

{ " Omnia episoopua presbyter, non tamen 
omDis presbyter episeopus." — S. Hil. in £p.i.» 
ad Tim. 3. 
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order of men superior to both these is recog- 
nised in scripture, an order corresponding to 
the Apostles, and receiving from them, and 
transmittiog to others, Apostolic functions. 
For Timothy was eyidentlj one of a class 
superior to presbyters in general, and in 
that, his higher capacity, was admonished 
by St. Paul to honour the " Elders" who 
kboared well in the word and doctrine; to 
admit no man hastily to the ministry; not 
to rebuke an elder, nor receive an accusation 
against one but before two or three witnesses ; 
clearly indicating his pre-eminence as insti- 
tator, censor, and judge.* Titus, likewise, 
vho is addressed as "Episcopus," had power 
to appoint elders and determine on questions 
left unsettled (Xiixovrd) by the Apostlcf 
''Accordingly," says Dr. Bloomfield, in a 
note on this passage, " the Presbyterians are 
obliged to understand this appomting of 
Paul's interposing his influence with the 
congregations to procure the election of these 
persons as presbyters; than which, a harsher 
or more factitious gloss was surely never 
promnlged even by the Socinians." Timo- 
thy and Titus, then, on this last hypothesis, 
should be called Apostles, as should theur 
successors in all ages down to the present. 
But this name, we know, came to be dis- 
tinctly applied to the Twelve who had been 
commissioned by our Lord himself, with only 
three exceptions, which prove, per m, that 
the apostolate was transmissible; while the 
other, episcopi, was in like manner restricted, 
kmoris gratia, to their successors in the 
Apostolic office; and so, although it might 
have originally designated those who were 
set over single churches, yet very shortly, 
eren in Apoetolio times, applied exclusively 
to those who had the care of many churches. 
"Thus, then, while the scriptural names 
have for good reasons been changed from 
1, apostles, 2, elders and bishops, 3, deacons 
to 1, bishops, 2, priests, and 3, deacons — 
the scriptural fact of the three orders, with 
their scriptural functions, has remained un- 
changed." J 

If we reject both these hypotheses as un- 
tenable, I do not see how we are to explain 
the fact that we nowhere find the powers 
above referred to attributed to presbyters, 

* 1 Tim. iii. 1, and t. 22, alio 1, 17. and 19. 
+ Titin i 5, 6, 7. Note by Peile, iii. 106. 
t Keander's '* Church History," vol. i. p. 256. 
Note by English Editor. 



especially of ordaining bishops, priests, or 
deacons. '* NtdH unguam pre8l>ytero** says 
Bishop Pearson, in his masterly argument 
on this subject, ** qua presbgterOy cnncessa 
estpotestas ordinandi diaconum, awtpreshg- 
terum, out episcopwn, NtiUi regendipreS' 
lyteroSj out per te excommumcandi ChritH- 
anos, Sed tpiscopis, guaienus episcopi sunt 
ordinatif hcec potestas omnino est concessa."* 
Wherefore, collecting into one focus the 
scattered rays of light afforded by the 
scriptures on this point, we may at least 
safely affirm, with Dr. Short, even of the 
Apostolic age, that " if we suppose by way of 
hypothesis that there were bishops, priests, 
and deacons, we shall find no statements 
which cannot easily be reconciled with this 
supposition." That the office thus early 
instituted was universally adopted and con- 
tinued to exist, we have the evidence of an 
antagonist: — ^ The advantages of this Epis- 
copal form of government," says the historian 
Gibbon, " which appears to have been intro- 
duced before the end of the first century, 
were so obvious and so important for the 
future greatness, as well as the present peace 
of Christianity, that it was adopted without 
delay by all the societies which were already 
scattered over the empire, had acquired in a 
very early period the sanction of antiquity, 
and is still revered by the most powerful 
churches, both of the East and of the West, 
as a primitive and even as a divine establish- 
ment." f It is further worthy of remark, in 
answer to an objection sometimes made, that 
it is in the highest degree improbable this 
pre-eminence was the offspring of selfish and 
ambitious motives, or that the light of scrip- 
ture could have been so early clouded by 
''interested and disingenuous interpreta- 
tions." { Had such been the case, had the 
objects of a man*s heart been influence and 
power, it might have been more safely and 
certainly attained by continuing a heathen. 
Of such motives, surely, those must be 
acquitted who, in those early times, chose to 

• Minor Works, by Cburtou, vol. i., p. 274, &c. 
The whole of DeterminalioDes I. II., deserve 
careful study in connexion with this subject 

+ '< Decline and Fall," &c.,vol. ii., p. 52 (Bohn's 
edition). See also Capeflgue, " Histoire de France 
au Moyen Agfi" vol. i., p. 10, &c. Hooker, vol. 
ii., p. 329. Maurice, " Kingdom of Christ," vol. 
U.. 140.1.2. 

t Alford, " Greek Testament," vol. ii., note «« 
Acts xz. 17. 
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■II7 tbemselvee with the deapued a»d dcwB- 
tjcoddeu CbnstiaQs;* flapedAliy when we 
omfiider that to be in any way emioaot 
•moBg them, was to eoart dangwr, oft«n to 
challenge, aa it were, an excraciating 
death. The peisecatioos fell chiefly npoo 
the hishopa, and the {»aniehiment of deiith 
fBM fraqoeotly reserved for them alone, f It 
has ahnady heen observed that Epteeopftl 
aegimfiB obtained very aoon in the entire 
Christian world. So much was this the 
case that that was not reckoned a ehufoh 
at all which had no bishop. " Ecchaia eai 
tn £pUcopo" the biehop constitutes the 
church, was an anciaa.t Cbristian maxim, 
of almost universal acoeptation. Hence, 
al&ough at tbe very ^rst, ere tlie Church 
had assumed, as a distinct spiritaal craati- 
tution, a clearly defined form and .outline, 
then may have been equality among presby- 
ters, yet all alike were subject to the 
Apostks, who possessed episcopal authority 
over them, and afterwards transferred it to 
others; the all^d cause being those strifes 
and •oantentions '^ (or remedy whereof," con- 
tinues the judicious Hooker, "wliether the 
Apostles alone did conclude of such a regi- 

* See the opinions of tbe heathen, as exfitaaaed 
by their mouthpiece, Cceeilius, in the Octavius of 
MinuciuB Felix (ed. IHolden, p. 05 to 79). 

^ S. W. Evans^a *' fiiograi^y of the Eariy 
Ghixrah;' Lit series, pp. SO, 59> 86, 153,267. &o. 2nd 
series, pp. 80, 81, 221, &c. Jeremie's " History of 
the Church," pp. 18, 24, 26, 31, 69,70. Neauder, 
ml. ]., p. 185, or any early Chnrdi histoiiim. 
FaliG^'s " £yid£n9es," past i, chap. 1 — 5. 



mMi, or else thaj, toge^er wkh the vrhok 
Church, judgii^ it a fit and naed&il policj, 
did agree to veoeive it for a, custom; no 
doubt but bemg establisbed by than on whom 
the Holy Ghoat mis poured in so afanadant 
measure for the ordering of Oh«ist*s ChuRh, 
it had been either Divine appaiotment befon- 
haad, or Divine approbotian sdfterwards, and 
is in that reapact to be acknowledged tic 
ordinance of God." 

But spaoe foibids my entering now npoo 
the second part of my prapoaitioo, via., the 
superior utJtity and efficiency df JB^piacopi^, 
the eonndesation of which nmst he deferred 
to another nnmher; meanwhile, I request 
my readens' attention, in condnaaD, to Ha 
following summary of tbe ai^ument bj the 
leaxuied Dr. Isaac Barrow: **How can ve 
conceive that all the best monmnents d 
aatiqiuty down fioom the beginning (the 
Acts, the Epiatles, the Histories, tbe Cm- 
memtaries, the writings of aU sorts comifl^ 
from the blessed martyrs and mest hoi; 
eonfessors of eor faith) should conspire to 
abase us : the which do speak no^i^ i^ 
Birihops ; long catalqgses and rows of Bishops 
succeeding in this and that city; Bishops 
CQBtestiDg for the faith against Pai^sfl i<^ 
aiers and heretical corrupters of Chrisiiin 
doctrine; Bishops here teaching and pltnting 
oar religion by their labouro, their sii&ru>g<t 
and watering it with th«r bkud." 

F. J. lu, B^ 

Trinity CoUeffej Camdniige, 



PRESBTTERIANISM.— ARTICLE I. 



Whatbysb may be our atation or profes- 
sion, we are each interested in the seitlemfint 
of this qnestion — in ascertaining the purest 
ajid most cifficient form of church government 
^-the one of all others the most likely to 
foster in the hearts of our people the princi- 
ples of vital leligion, and, at the same time, 
the least susceptible of being made to sub- 
sarve political purposes. 

For the sake of method we will consider 
the confiictlqg claims of Congregationalism 
and the endowed churches, uid afterwards 
discuss the respective merits of the Anglican 
and the Scottish establishments ; in this way 
we shall be enabled to disembarrass the 
qnestion in a meMure of the perplexity 
which the stating of it given above maiy he 
calculated to introduce. 



However much the respective writerft wf 
now be able to control the fedii^ of ioteoM 
partisanship wiiieh the discussion of t^ 
question is caleulated to ejccite, tims ms 
when the difiiarences were sufficwnt to embiw 
the nation in civil war. We have At leiigtli, 
by dint of experience, arrived at the comm* 
sicm that such was rather an untowsrd onw 
of aigumentationj and have abandoped ^ "T 
tbe war of controversy — a more poUte •» 
rational mode of correcting erroos of opinio^' 
a mode of wai'fare which we hope to stf (^ 
with peettliar energy in the p8g«8 ^ ^ 
serial 

The question of Church and State Alh^ 
is one upon which, at the time of "the S*^' 
mation, there was almost no dissent? !»»"? 
all the great names in the eccleritft*** 
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litemtore of the timet ma be «itcd la favoor 
of their naJDn. Tim stDgalar ecneunreooe Af 
opinion in thoBe irom whase opimoDs tm 
matten of doetriao so little deviation iuu 
been made ohonld veoomme&d tbo aecesuty 
of candid inqntfy. 

The matter in dispate m the fimt place 
is, whether Congregatianaliam or a State- 
supported Qiiirch is tbe most ofiBotual modo 
of pramnlgAting tiie goepel, avpposiag both 
for the preeent eqnallj scriptoraL This is a 
sabject on trhteh, At a bast j glance, an un- 
sound oondiuMn is likelj to fa« adopted. It 
will at onee occur to the inind of the reader 
that the doelrines and goTemment of amj 
Ghnrch under State patronage etand in great 
<)tnger of being tampered with to suit politi- 
ck porpoaea, — that the Church must be 
dependent on and subardiaate to tiie State, 
aod doubtleas sundry historical lUastEatkHiS 
will sageeat tbeoBselves to the viemory in 
proof. While sneh is the case as regards 
Chnrcbestablislinettts the reverse oonclusions 
in favoor of Separatism will .find acoeptance. 
It is natural enough to suppose that a church 
Spending eolelj for its aapport on the spon- 
taneons libera£tj And aeal of its adherents 
—Altogether independent of State aid, and 
ovmng only onr Lord and Saviour as its 
Soprerae fiead, is more likely to be pure in 
doctrine and aealons in advocacy than the 
«tl»er. We say these are the conclusions 
which, on a fint glance of the subject, ave 
lively to be entertained. We beg our readers 
to sQspend judgment a little, and give heed 
t« the argnnaentB in favour ai the position 
*e have assuoned, as we leel assured that it 
ooly requires a careful examination of the 
^^^^^Dce on this side of the question to 
tc'verse the decisions of a hasty judgment. 

Jeremy Taylor pithily saya, " If religion 
^ goreraed by any bands with which the 
^^1 power hath nothing to do, it may come 
[opafis tbat the civU powershali have no 
^aods St all, er they shall be in bands." 
^bere is a deal ef loveaight m this remark, 
aad we think it well tbat Oongregationalkts 
^d be madeawveof therasuhe to which 
•^»r favourite principles when carried out 
yfwd lead, for they are over ftod of indulg- 
ing the chariuble assumption that the clergy 
^ tothemsehies wlU always remain humble, 
^""^ >t, devout BHB, arhoie fonmost thoughts 
^e for the cure of souk and for the w^fare 
^i AlesBiab's kingdoin>rg«tfia«f the mstruc- 



tive lessons in histeiy anent the infinrntgr of 
haman virtne, and theaastability of hnoaaa 
purpose*, — forgetting, tee, that tbeough the 
lapse of time, iostitutioaa are sometimei 
thwarted from their asiginal desigii,.and that 
the more libenal their •oontributieas are tiiej 
may be fosterii^ a worldly and anobitioQa 
policy in the very ekes they formerly lodged up 
to with severence. The history of oar oam 
country has furnished ao 4sam^e of this in 
the corruptions of the Seoaish Church (ki 
selecting this iUustratien, we would not lurve 
it supposed that we wish to place any aeet 
of dissenting Protestants in an iovidiooe 
light, we respeet them too highly to do so)) 
this church never received any endowmeat 
by law; gradually defections «rept in, and 
gradually her clergy practised on tbe igao- 
ranee, the credulity, and the saperstition of 
the laity, till, by means of private hountaea, 
legacies, '^ oblations from the finithfol," aad 
peace-ofierings from the timid, an almost 
boundless amount of wealth had been amassed 
— ^wealth accumulated only to be misapplied 
by luzuriotts and oormpt churchmen. Our 
sovereigns, although attached to the Churchy 
saw with uneasiness tbe formidable prspor- 
t4ons and power it was acquiring, and not 
unwillingly would have put forth an effort 
to restrain the system of priestly fraud, hat 
were afraid. Herein we Imve an example ef 
tbe voluntary system when possessing un- 
limited play — the domination, the avarice, 
the Abuse of influence, was mon willingly 
borne by the subjects of all this eztorttoa 
than by tliose {^aoed over them in authority. 
Many efforts were made, both in our own 
country and on the continent (where the 
same experience urged the same remedy), to 
r^ress the praetiee by enactments, and some- 
times by force, but, as we all know, for ages 
without e&ct. It mtnj be eaad in reply, that 
society in Britain is happily so far advanced 
now, and the civil power eo well eonsolidated, 
that the case adduced can never occur agaip, 
and that, moreover, it is inapplicable to the 
voluntary principle aa seen operatij^ in oeo- 
gregatioas at the present day. We may 
merely point to Ireland. If the priests 
there were to have their owa way, we should 
in a very few years, in thait country, have a 
complete verifioation of Jeremy Taylor'fl 
statentent Although we do not in the 
meantime fear results ef the like kind from 
any or all of the dissenting Protestant bodies; 
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-^heir anteoedenUi, ihor teDdencieB, their 
doctrines forbid the idea; — ^yet we think we 
we justified in rejecting what is with them 
a necessary principle, when we find it to be 
one so liable to be abased. We can have no 
gnarantee against fanaticism taking posses- 
sion of the human mind, and therefore no 
guarantee against the recurrence of the evil, 
unless we recognise the right of superintend- 
ence in the dnl magistrate. We know the 
eril deprecated as a result of the voluntaiy 
principle is not one prevalent in Protestant 
dissenting churches — ^reiy far from it. False 
systems and creeds that fall in with the 
pasnons and weaknesses of man, may thrire 
by it, may be richly supported, but the true 
religion which goes against these, which 
aims to correct these, to humble, to refine, 
to christianize man, receives of his substance 
more grudgingly. How much is Congre- 
gationidism hampered in its movements, and 
tile pastors straitened in their circumstances, 
for the lack of means? How much does the 
pastor feel his dependent position, feel con- 
strained to adapt his admonitions to the 
leanings of his hearers, to " cook" his re- 
proofs and qualify his rebukes lest he should 
give offence to some of the magnates in the 
<^<'°^^>^i^^ioi^? How very submissive does 
he feel it necessary to be in the regulation 
of church business, suiting his wishes to 
their parsimony, and practising the most 
exemplary- self-denial, nay, even sacrificing 
the interests of the church rather than have 
his calls upon their pockets too heavy or too 
frequent? This of itself materially damages 
the cause of Congregationalism — the clergy- 
man dare not twit their consciences else they 
draw the purse-strings, for it is not every 
one that can bear to have unpalatable truths 
told them, or their secret sins exposed; 
hence, the discipline of the church becomes 
relaxed, or if enforced dissension is the 
result There is evidently in the constitu- 
tion of congregations a temptation to the 
members to become arrogant, and a like 
temptation to the minister to become un- 
fiiithful. Again, Congregationalism makes 
no provision for introducing religion to the 
whole body of the people, and this from the 
very nature of its organization, or rather 
from its want of organization; — this is a 
grave objection, for what provision is to be 
made for the vast numbers in every large 
town who are utterly regardless of the 



Church, and who require to be induced to 
come out from their habitations by a hoose- 
to>house mission? People of this stamp 
there are unhappily in too great abundance, 
and as congregations are not chargeable for 
the spiritual well-being of any, save those in 
their own communion, to whom are ire U) 
look in expectation of the wants of such 
being attended to, unless to an EstabM- 
ment, entrusted with a territorial charge? 
Is it possible then to over-estimate the re- 
sponsibility of those Congregationalists who, 
to their own inability to benefit those, super- 
add a hostility to establishments, and thersby 
deprive thousands upon thousands of gospel 
ministrations, augmenting the moral depnTi- 
tion of the country, or at least not permittisg 
the means and agencies to be employed that 
would be calculated to diminish the eril. 
and that for no other reason than that the 
churches willing to do so acknowledge the 
right and the duty of the State to go bani 
in hand with them in the work ? We look (c 
this as a serious stain on Congregationaliflp. 
It must be very obvious that Govenunentin 
patronising State Churches, makes no un- 
warrantable appropriation of the public fvnds. 
The Church as a moral institute is the fott- 
most instrumentality for good; our refonu- 
tory and penal machinery would necesstrily 
be of a greatly more expensive chancier 
were it not for its agency: so that whatever 
is given by way of endowment is saved to 
the expenditure on account of ciril id 
judicial establishments. Even placing the 
question upon these low grounds of expedieDcj, 
it seems to us a most natural thing that the 
State, deriving so much assistance from the 
Church, should in turn render it assistaooe, 
that the co-operation may be more compi^^ 
and the welfare of the nation more certaiiil.y 
secured. Besides, the Church being spiritiu^ 
in its nature, and having no means of ^ 
fending itself from external violence, reqmiv 
the protecting shield of the SUte; the booi 
of union is only strengthened, and the meios 
of usefulness increased by a pecnniaiy wxfr 
nition of its services. At the same time, 
the services bdng mutual, the independotft 
of the Church is not necessarily compfo* 
mised. 

It is worse than useless for the ▼ariov 
sectaries who have separated themselTeefittn 
the Stote Church to cavil at the endowment 
The difierenoes in the Scottish Gbnrcb,** 
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least, are non-essential, and we hold that it 
is better, for the sake of simplicitj, that the 
State should give its snpport to the predomi- 
nant hodj. Baptists cannot be grouped 
together to one pansh, Oameronians into 
another, and so on with the mnltifbrm sects 
into which Protestantism has divided itself; 
and even thongh this were practicable, which 
obvionslj is not, each wonld be prosecuting 
their various charges in ignorance of what 
their neighbours were about, and the result 
would inevitably be unspeakable confusion 
and heart-burnings ; the scheme would have 
ultimately to be abandoned as unworkable, 
and the native irreligion of the community 
permitted to develop itself. 

Having said this much, we think it un- 
necessary, in an introductory paper, to 
enlarge further on the impolicy of Congre- 
gationalism, or on the advantages of a State 
Church ; we would merely, were it not for 
occupying too much space, desire to adduce 
confirmatory Scriptural authority. Our 
readers will gather an unequivocal sanction 
of union between Church and State^ by 
referring to Ezra vii. 21—27, 2 Sara, xxiii. 
3. The fact is instructive too, that Moses, 
Joshua, and the judges of Israel united in 
their individual persons the offices of spiritual 
superintendents and civil rulers ; the examples 
of David, Hezekiah and Josiah give additional 
height. Even with heathen kings and rulers 
the Lord dealt according to their dealings 
with his "peculiar people," prospering or 
punishing them as they deserved, — Pharoah, 
Cyrus, and Nebuchadnezzar will suffice as ex- 
amples. Keeping these in view we think the 
conclusion is irresistible that the scriptures 
sanction the civil ruler in succouring, main- 
taining, and countenancing the Church in his 
oiHcial capacity; indeed, we cannot see that 
an iuference could be more plain, strengthened 
as it is by the injunctions repeatedly given 
to nations as nations, — ^injunctions which 
^^ppose the presence of some one having 
sufficient authority to give eflfect to the com- 
mands, — all of which is clearly at variance 
With the theory of Congregationalism. It 
« common to endeavour to parry the force 
of these instances, by asserting that they all 
^c^T under a different dispensation, forget- 
'JDg that "all Scripture is given by inspira- 
^^^ of God, and is pro6table for doctrine, 
^^ reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
"ghteousness," but it were really nothing 



short of special pleading to object in this 
manner, founded as it is on a most con- 
tracted view of scripture principles. The 
principle of a Church Establishment has bad 
its counterpart in the institutions of nearly 
all the ancient dynasties, showing that even 
the " world's grey fathers'* knew that to be 
the best way of securing the dissemination 
of a belief; and if they found this, how 
much more ought we, who have the blessed 
light and glorious truths of the gospel to 
diffuse, to employ every means to secure for 
our religion universal acceptance. 

It would extend our remarks too much to 
present the theories after which the respective 
State Churches are constituted. It may be 
necessary, however, to say that their establish- 
ment proceeded from entirely different sources, 
— the one sprung from the people, and it ac- 
cordingly partakes largely of the democratic 
or republican element in its constitution; the 
other was shaped to the will of the king, and 
as unmistakeably bears the impress of its 
monarchical origin. 

The almost entire subordination of the 
Church of England to the State is fatal to 
its independence ; the right of appointment 
to all bishoprics resides with the Crown; the 
deaneries also are in the gift of the Govern- 
ment, as well as the nomination to a large 
proportion of the parochial beneBces, and 
more than one-half of the canonries. Now, 
that the State in which all this power is re- 
posed may be at variance with the Church 
in point of opinion, since the removal of 
religious disabilities, this immense power over 
the episcopate must exercise a very dangerous 
influence upon the Church, seeing, especially, 
that it possesses no control over the selection 
of its dignitaries. There is no safety for it 
in the appointments of a latitudinarian 
Government; — ^its livings may be made the 
reward of political services to a party, and 
conferred upon the secret enemies of its 
doctrines, as has already been done. The 
bishops, being indebted to Government for 
their appointments, are, as it were, commit- 
ted to forward its views — indeed, there is a 
danger that men likely to do so will have a 
preference; then these lords spiritual take 
part in the political movements of the day, 
cultivate the acquaintance of the leaders 
and cabinet ministers, appear at court, &c., 
all of which must secularize their minds, 
and prepare them for concurring with 
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Tiews of the Legislatiira. A hienvcfay ooald 
not hftve been devised more' fbrtanste for 
tiie ends of QonrerBsiieBt thm that of the 
Chnrak ef Ruglwuf. The deans, being 
Bomiaeee of QoTemnmt, natnnlly reflect 
its views, and aa a nward for an advocacy 
of tbem it holds prnfimnent in store. Ti» 
anhdeaooaatoo'— theaoiniiteeftof the bishofB 
— in great measare hold the sentiments of 
thair patrons. The univenilT' seaates are, 
lik&iriae, rwj prone to stm^ prospective 
adrantages, and as bishoprics and deaoeiies 
occasionally reward a pliant course, they are 
loath to nuH! expectetioBa by opposition. The 
£Mt is, the system presents the strongest 
temptations to tha higher ecclesiastics to 
cnrry f&veor with the Legislatone, or at 
least to do and say notlting to detract from 
their eligibility for advancement. It u a 
system emtiuntky calcniated to eacoorage an 
aggressive spirit in Parliament, and a corre- 
spondingly servile spirit in the elergy. Were 
the State a Church ef England Stats, the 
evil woald not be so bad, for then the indi- 
vidual members of th» State would fieel a 
personal intersst in the maintenance of the 
pnrity and efficiency of the ehnrefa. It may 
be said that this is an aeddental evil — the 
unforeseen operation of a lawman evil that 
may be easily remedied, and that,, no doubt, 
ere long, suffieieot securities against innovap- 
tion will be exacted from the Siatte. All we 
have tosfty ia,. that anch need not be hoped 
for Irom Farliwnent ^pontaneoosly, and that 
there dees not eaist in the organisation of 
the Episcopal Chnrch any pdnciple which 
can be proceeded on flar tha resomption of 
prsviiegBa. if snch a movement be made it 
mnst proceed £rom the inferior elergy and 
laity, — ^men wbio are wholly iadependent of 
Government, and have inteHigenee and spirit 
to assist them. There is a radical evil in 
the constiitntien of the Church at present; 
m mean the schone of preferments. This 
opens up the way for worldliness and ambi^ 
tion — passions which sheuld have smaU 
place in the bosoms of ministers of the 
gospeL From the poor cnrate to the pri- 
mate of al"! England, tfaerv is not a Church- 
man who does not covet jnreferment. Another 
foature in the Anglican Church, which must 
dbgust and idienate the laity, is that they 
have not a voice in the dioiee of their own 
pastors, but axe compelled to tolerate the 
one appnstad) however droBiBh he may be. 



This mtrusiou of unwelcome pastors ia cal- 
culated te rob the services of half their 
influence, and create a feeling of uncon^ 
geniality between pastor and people. How 
else can it be, when there is snch a complete 
indifference as to who the patrons are, ind 
when the bishops are cootpelkd to induct 
the presentee, iroespeetive of hia suftableDsa^ 
if his qoaiificatieas happen tio be sostaiocd 
in crviir court? We observe in the papers of 
the day, that the D«ke of Beaufort advertiMS 
for sale- by aoelion the right of patronage to 
benefices in his gift! How can the interesta 
of the Church be seeored when the rights of 
patreoage are so grossly abused. By thoee 
who retain in the family the r^hts of patron^ 
age, the Church ia too often made use of as 
a provision for the younger memhera^ without 
regard to their capabilities and dispositions 
It is perhaps fortunate for the people— 
aldiough it is certainly an aaooialous airange- 
ment — that these rarely offieiate, that thej 
[Hrincipaliy enjoy the dignities ; ftxr what a 
mockery is it that those wiio by prc^easico 
are ecdesiastics should be found booted and 
spurred, the jolliest in the chase. 

We must now turn to the Scottish Gharcli, 
by way of contrast. We there find in 
ecclesiastical constitution which in its opeor 
tions interblends in the happiest mamer 
the interests of the laity and clergy ia the 
spiritual welfare of the Churofa. The framen 
of it studied that the ministry shooki be 
efficimt to the great end of edifying the 
people in the things of Qod, and made all 
minor considerations ef asMxmed personal 
privileges and rights of patronage subordinate 
to tbia paramount object;, they dad not rq'eet 
patronage or repudiate privileges — this 
wenld have been uawise^ melAtarji hot 
they did what neutraHoed the possibilitj of 
abuse. It was provided, as a secority for 
the appointment of proper persons to tiie 
nsinisterial charge, that nominees shoai<l 
produce a certificate of the parishioQecs 
approval, and that previous to this, even ^ 
person so nominated to a charge most be s 
licenciate, — that is, must have obtained • 
licence to preach from the pre«bytery. » 
farther provided that thecousts of the Chor^ 
of Scotland should have final jurisdictioD n 
eeclesiaetical afiairn. These provisioes aod 
securities have been repeatedly rstiiied by 
Acta of Parliament^ both. Scottish and ha^ 
so that akhottgh in Eogfamd no rodamstioB 
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of the parisikiofiers can set amde, nor aoy 
bishop reffiise to indnct, a presentee- irboee 
manner of Kfe, whose litemture, whose doc- 
trine may hi a coart of civil law be judged 
fitting, the same dees not obtain in Scotland 
— there the dvil ooart poBsesses no power to 
orermle the decisions of a presbytery ; it is 
even competent for the presbytvy to reject 
a presentee npon any consideration which 
they may judge to interfere with his efficiency 
or his Niitableness for a particular charge. 
Unlike Episcopacy, it is an nnaristoeratic 
establishment, — an establishment which is 
scarcely ever made ose of by the gentry as 
a provision fbr members of the family; there 
is too much work and too little pay for this 
to be the case, — there are not any livings 
where the dignities and temporalities can be 
enjoyed while the work ie made over to some 
ill-paid cnrate, and the holder is playing the 
prince of indolence, learned in all the dances 
of the season and all the mysteries of the 
torf. Every minister is placed in each a 
station as to cornmand respect; bnt there 
are no overgrown livings for idlers and sports- 
men. All the clergymen of the Church of 
Scotland reqaire to be working members, no 
ineqoalities of rank exist to abstract their 
minds from their avocation, or create a morbid 
desire for advancement; the inflnenee of 
this on the clergy themselves is most whole- 
some. All the ministers are working mem- 
bers, and hence the need of a proper check 
upon the possible ignorance or corruption of 
patrons, — a check rendered the more imper- 
ative from the fiict, that there being no 



liturgy used in the Scottish Chiapeh, 
greater weight of responsibility rests- upoa 
its ministers far the effective and acceptable 
discharge of their duties, than H less had 
been left to their individual jadgments — tha 
one is reqoh^d to extemporize the prayere 
and thanksgivings of public worship, while 
the other has simply to enunciate these with 
becoming gravity and suitable moduktioa 
of voice. So that to our Scottish clergy it 
is most essential that they be dewat men, 
— ^men earnest in their calling, and abound- 
ing in good words and works. In making 
these statements, we do so with a view ^ 
showing that the church polity of P)resby-> 
terianism securing so distinctly its freedom 
of a<;tion in spiritual matters, it is certain 
to be more thoroughly evangelical than 
Episcopacy, which is so liable to be diverted 
from the fulfilment of its proper functi<m8 
for party purposes and the attiunment of 
political ends. 

We have not space left to enter upon the 
comparative scripturalness of the systems, 
but our readers, even from the very cursory 
view we have been able to present of the 
mere outworks of the different systems ef 
church polity, can have no hesitation in pro^ 
nouncing which of them possesses that xmity 
and independence, combined with purity and 
vigour, calculated to carry out effectively 
the great purposes of a church— calculated 
to brmg the influence of the gospel to bear 
upon every soul with "demonstration and 
with power." 

Aristides. 



CONGREGATIONALISM.— ARTICLE I. 



" Master, we saw one emting oat fltevils in tby 
lUHDe, and he foUoweth not us ; and we forbade 
Hvk because he/olloioeth not u». But Jesus said, 
{"ORBiD Hiu NOT : lor there is no man which 
shall do a miraolft m my name, that can lightly 
speak evil of me. For he that is not against us 
IS Ml our part."— Mark ix. 38—40. 

"Under these fantastic terrors of sect and 
schism, we wrong the eaniest and zealous thirst 
after knowledge and understanding which God 
oath stirred up. Wliat some lament vf, we should 
™th«r rqoioe at, should praise this pious forward- 
ness among men lo reassume the ill-dt^puted care 
or religiou into their own hands again. A little 
generous prudeuoe, a liuie forbearance of one 
wwther, and some grain of charity^ mi^bt win all 
these diligenoies to joiu and unite in one general 
««i brothcrty search after truth ; eoald we but 
»«go t*w pretatical («nd Presbytertaa ?) tradi- 
tion of crowding free conscience and ChrisUan 
iwrti€$ into cmnona and-precepta qfmen," 

MlLTOK. 



CoKGRBOATioifALTSM is both a policy 
and a principle. As a principle " in accord- 
ance with the scriptures/' and therefore 
with truth, reason, and justice, we hold it 
unspeakably dear to ourselves, and rejoice in 
the present opportunity of explaining and 
urging it npon others. As a policy, to be 
pursued in the external regulation of the 
relations of Christian communities, we believe 
it to be the most suited to tile age in which 
we live, and *' productive ef the best results"; 
— the only one, indeed, which renders the 
growing activity and freedom of the humanx 
mind in religious speculation compatible 
with peace and order — which (by subordina- 
ting the intellect to the heart and Thought 
to Love) enables u» to preserve ear Indi- 
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vidiulity of opinion, without destroying, or 
even weakening, onr catholicity of aim and 
pnrpoee, and onr unity of spirit 

Before proceeding further, it will be well 
to state that we do not commit ourselyes to 
the approval, much less to the defence, of 
any denominational forms. We have no 
Shibboleth. We do not understand by Con- 
gregationalism the practical procedure and 
doctrinal or other characteristics of the Con- 
gregational or Independent denomination of 
this country. We hold the very phrase, 
*' Independent denomination," to be a self- 
contradictory misnomer. The essential na- 
ture of a denomination is internal dependence 
and external distinctiveness, while that of 
Independency is internal freedom and exter- 
nal brotherhood. The one is sectarian; the 
other is Catholic. We can perceive the 
working of the great principle of Congrega- 
tionalism-^-spiritnal freedom — in portions of 
the Episcopal Church of this country, though 
crushed and fettered by the outward forms 
of Prelacy; and on the other hand, we have 
to mourn over its frequent absence and prac- 
tical denial in the conduct of those who 
profess its name, and adopt its outward signs. 
Congregationalism in our view is not the 
isolation and jealous neutrality of churches; 
it may and onght to consist with the warm- 
est and closest ties of fellowship and brother- 
hood. It is not the branding of liturgies as 
" vain repetitions;" it can approach the foot- 
stool of divine grace, and " out of the fulness 
of the heart" pour forth its praise and adora- 
tion — 

" In fit strains pronounced or sung 
Unmeditated;*' 

or can utter those forms of mingled sim- 
plicity, pathos, and grandeur which abound 
in the Book of Common Prayer, — can exult 
in the joyful hymn which Mary sang, — can 
utter its confiding faith in those very words 
which the aged Simeon used as he ministered 
in the Temple of Jerusalem, and express its 
daily wants in that simple, pregnant prayer 
which fell from onr Saviour's lips, as he 
taught his disciples in the wilds of Galilee, 
two thousand years ago. It can adopt a 
creed for itself, but will not impose it upon 
others, — can assent to articles as propositions 
it can believe, but knows no ** subscription" 
to them as tests of orthodoxy. It has no 
etymological quibbles about ** church" and 
*^ chapels,'* no crotchets upon architecture 



and music. It can worship with the apostles 
in " an upper room," with the ancient saints 
in deserts and caves where their strains of 
praise echo in the stillness of the night, and 
yet with Milton, one of its greatest sons, it 
loves *'the storied windows richly dight," 
and " the service high and anthems dear," 

" Where through the long drawn aisle and fretted 
vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the notes of praise." 

The simple principle of Congregationalism, 
as understood and advocated by ourselves, U 
Spiritual Independence — the right and doty 
of free thought and inquiry, — ^the subjection 
of religious belief to God in Christ, and his 
revelation alone. Truth-bom, it is truth- 
like. Its characteristics are oneness and 
simplicity; it knows no variations; to modifr 
is to destroy it. In striking opposition tc 
this, is the Protean nature of the opposing 
principle — that of Spiritual Bondage, the 
subjection of religious belief to hamu 
authority. Now it takes its most iesihl 
shape, and seated on the seyen hills of 
imperial Bome, proclaims the divine right d 
Popes to decree, and the absolute daty of 
Christians to believe implicitly and to obej 
rigidly; now it establishes a clerical oligarchj 
in the Centenary Hall of Wesleyanism; sot 
it holds its legislative councils and doctiimi 
synods in the Presbyterian North; and aDos. 
it shakes its palsied hand, and impotentir 
strives to assert its power, in the Westfrn 
see of the English Church. Meanwhile, 
bishop is arrayed against bishop, clique 
against clique, while Infidelity is spreading 
her banefal poison through the popular mind. 
Popery trembles on her throne; Presbyter- 
ianism has lately been rent as by an earth- 
quake ; Methodism is vainly trying to stiSs 
the fires of dissension which rage withm; 
Protestant Episcopalianism is heaving with 
convulsive throes, and her sons are waging 
a civil war, where every man's hand is raised 
against his brother. Mournful spectacle! 
" If we love one another, God dwelleth in 
us" — has he then left us to ourselves? Wha 
w\\\ men learn not to call anything unclean, 
to throw oflf the narrow-mindedness of tiat 
spirit which has been the bane of the Church 
in every age, which even attempted in ^^* 
days of the apostles to " bind a yoke opoo 
the necks of the disciples," and compelled 
the catholic-hearted Apostle of the Gentiles 
to withstand the Judaizing Peter "even to 
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his face, because he was to be blamed.** Was 
the "hand-writing of ordinances" (mere 
bodilj observances) framed by God himselfi 
blotted out only that the rescripts of Popes 
andiBishops, and the sentences of Gonrts 
and Gouncils shonld bind a far more nnsnf- 
ferable bnrthen on the mind of the Christian 
coQTert? Was the bodj freed from Jndaism 
that the mind might be enslaved to tradi- 
tions, articles, and canons of belief? If an 
sngel who shonld preach anj other gospel 
thw that which the Corinthian converts 
already had received was accursed, snrelj 
those who attempt to impose their opinions 
apon their fellow-Christians will not be 
guiltless. Had Christ intended his church 
to be a great temporal community governed 
and held together by law, he would have 
framed those laws, and have established the 
needful organization, and not have left his 
followers to perplexity and ceaseless quarrels 
for pre-eminence and power. His mission 
was to establish a kingdom **not of this 
world," — ^to call back an erring and sinful 
world to the loving embrace of the Father 
of Spirits, — to form, not a community, but a 
familyj of which he shonld be the Elder 
Brother, and where all others should be 
equal and free. He came to abolish law, to 
take away the penalties which marked the 
infantile character and undeveloped nature 
of Judaism, and to substitute the great ani- 
mating principle of Love. This is the sum 
and substance of his revelation. This was 
the great attractive power which was to 
snbdne all things to itself, to overcome every 
repulsive force, and bind the Greek and Jew, 
the bond and free, the ignorant and wise, 
into harmony and unison. He came not to 
form the minds of men into one common 
mould, and thus to destroy all individuality, 
^t to supply the secret link, the hidden 
power which shonld merge isolation into 
brotherhood, which shonld 

" Bind man to man, and all men to their God." 

He was to be the head, and they the mem- 
bers; — ^He the vine, and they the branches, 
each spreading its tendrils forth in God's 
great sunshine in its own way, and occupying 
in God's great world its own peculiar place. 
Once our blessed Lord gave ns a text by 
which we might prove our relationship to 
him, and it was, — ** By this men shall know 
that ye are my disciples^ if ye love one 



another;" this can never happen till we lay 
aside all claims to superiority over our 
fellows, and rest content to xurgo our opinions 
as those of equals, not to impose them as 
articles of belief. 

In the discussion of this great subject, we 
sink all special notice of Presbyterianism. 
Like its rival. Episcopacy, it professes to 
legislate in matters of faitJi, to " govern" its 
subject communities. The choice between 
the two is purely one of policy, or history, 
or both conjoined, as to whether the supreme 
power should be in one keeping or another, 
whether the gradations of ranks should be 
more or fewer; like Job's comforters, there 
is but little to choose between them. In the 
days of the Conunonwealth, Milton found 
Presbyterianism the more intolerant of the 
twa "New Presbyter" was but ** Old Priest 
writ large;" its spirit was the same, its 
energy more potent for evil. In the present 
day it appears to have the greater vital 
force, and, in that respect, is perhaps the 
more dangerous; it both holds its synods 
and enforces its power; while the Episcopal 
Church of England appears to have handed 
over the interpretation of its formularies to 
the lawyers of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, and confesses the utter 
annihilation of its disciplinary power, by 
allowing every parish priest to preach and 
teach as his own taste may durect. But 
these are questions of practice : our present 
object is to examine the principle which these 
two bodies hold in common. The question 
of principle resolves itself into an inquuy 
into the nature of saving faith and belief. 
Can man force himself into any belief at the 
bidding of his fellow; and if he can, has 
God given the power of decreeing what shall 
be believed to any given order of officers in 
his church? Belief is an act of the mind, 
by which it declares a proposition to be 
truth; it does not determine the absoUUe 
truth of the proposition, but simply marks 
its oton conviction that it is true. Is man 
capable of determinmg his own convictions 
and forcing them to agree with those of his 
fellow-men? in other words, are the laws of 
mind fixed, or are they subject to the vary- 
ing whims of the human will? Clearly not. 
Let any man attempt to coerce himself into 
a conviction or belief that the sun will not 
rise to-morrow, and he will find his efibrts 
vain and his will powerless. The m' 
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tlieD, 11 Msentially free. It maj be in- 
fivenoed bj cmiws external to itself, but can 
never be oempelled. Ignonmee may blind 
its Tieion until it cannot discern truth from 
error; — ^passion and prejndice may lead it 
astray, bat still, according to the Hght it 
poMenee, it will jadge. The jyrincipleB of 
Episeopacy and Preebyterianism are, there* 
fiore, opposed to the very oonstitntion of 
man; they daim the right to mental sway, 
and the mind refnees to admit the claim. It 
IS in Tain to frame creeds, to establish 
articles, and to pnblish canons of belief; no 
man can, no man erer did assent to them 
honestly and intelligently becanse the gorer- 
nors of the religions commanity to which he 
belongs commanded him to do so. His mind 
must and will nt in judgment upon every- 
thing which is ofiered fur her belief; and 
vnless she finds what she deems sufficient 
sndenoe, she cannot (if she would) beliere. 
Yon may excommunicate, nay torture, the 
body; yon may terrify the soul with threats 
of Tengeance in another world, but yon can- 
not shake the constancy of the mind. The 
mind of man, then, is amenable only to the 
power of its greater Creator; our belief is 
subject to God alone. What he sees fit that 
we should believe, he will enable us to be- 
lieve, if we humbly and earnestly seek the 
gift of bis Holy Spirit. ** In his light shall 
we see light,'* tf we yield our stubborn wills 
to the infinenee of his love, and beseech him 
to teach us that which we know not. A 
heart full of love will result in a mind fnll 
of light, according to each one's capacity, 
till a martyr's fiiith and firmness go hand in 
hand with childlike simplicity and trust 
Such is God's great plan; — 

** Mind over mind 
He made not lord; luch tide to UimMir 
Beserviqg, hnmaa left fhmi human fres.** 

The testimony of the scriptures on this 
point is decisive and ample in the extreme: 
** Where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them," Matt. zviu. 2a *« I am with yon 
alway, even nnto the end of the world," 
Matt. zzviiL 20. ''Christ as a son over 
his own house," Heb. iii. 6. *^ Who walketh 
in the midst of the seven golden candle- 
stieks" (jL e., the seven churches of Asia), 
Ber. ii. 1* **If ye continue in mff wonl 
(note, there is no intimation of any other 
name of authority), then are ye my dis- 



ciples indeed; and ye shsll know the truA^ 
and the truth shall make joa free/' Joba 
viii. dl, S2. *' Where the spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty," 2 Cor. iii. 17. *" What- 
soever is not of faith (i e., individnal mentsi 
conviction) is sin," Bom. xiv. 28. ^ Stand 
fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free; and be not entangled agrin 
with the yoke of bondage," GaL r. 1. "* Te 
are bought with a price; be not ye the ser- 
vants of men," 1 Cor. vii. 23. '* So spesk 
ve, and so do, as they that shaQ bo judged 
by the law of liberty," Jas. ii. IS. '*Who 
art thou that jndgest another man's serwt? 
to his own master he standeth or fallelh," 
Rom. xiv. 4. *" Why dost thoa judge tiiy 
brother? or why dost thou set at nought tl^ 
brother? for we shall all stand before tbr 
judgment seat of Christ." *' Let not Urn 
which eateth not judge him that eateth; fer 
God hath received him." ** Doe man esteem- 
eth one day above another; another esteemeth 
every day alike. Let eoery man he /«% 
pertuadedmhitoumnUfid.*' ^Sotheneveiy 
one of us shall give an account of himself t» 
God. Let us hot therktors judos ons 
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to put a period to these testimonies fisffl 
Holy Writ; to transcribe all, were to ooi^ 
no small part of the New Testament. We 
venture then to ask — Is not CaDgngh 
tionalism in ''entire accordance wi& tin 
Scriptures?" Are not Episcopacy sad 
Presbyterianism in direct contrariety to iti 
precepts? 

Agun, Episeopacy and Pnsbyteiianism is 
claiming "authority in matters of fiuth'sed 
yet avowing "that it is not lavrful far tlie 
Church to ordain anything that is oontniy 
to God's words written" (Article zz., Chnreb 
of England), take up a poeition of poerile 
absurdity. Who is to be the judge of tbe 
conformity of their deorees to the standsid 
of divine truth? Not councils; for we m 
told "they may err, and sometimes btv* 
erred, even in things pertaining to God I' 
Must it not be that in idl cases we nsit 
mdhnduaft^ imitate these Bcreans "who 
"searched the Scriptures daily, whether 
these things were se?" Here, sgms, flv 
scripture evidence is clear and tail " Wh<t 
is written in the law? How readest thoaf 
Luke X. 26. " They have Moses sod the 
prophets ; let them hesr them," Luke xri. 29. 
*" Seareh the Seriptnres,*' John t. 39. ''fntn 
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aS thh^; hold fut tiiat irhkh ii good." 
"Bleaeed is he that readeth/' Ber. I 3. 
" The entmnoe of tbj words giveth fight, it 
giieth nndentaDdiiig to ih« simple,* Psaliii 
oix. 18. Thus the hoasted authoritj of 
the Ghnrch tnrM out to be nothing more 
Aan the right possessed bj all men alilce, to 
state their own oonclosions and to ofier them 
for the acceptance of individual members; 
instead of being a power to enforce belief, it 
is simplj a right to plead. We are aware 
that some writers hare distinguished between 
two senses of " antboritj,** vie., power to 
enferce, and a right to respect and deference; 
and hare mrged that the latter is the sense 
in which the word is used bj Protestant 
establishments. But this is a mere evasion 
of the dlfficnltj. Presbyterianism did not 
treat its own authority as a right to defer- 
ential respect, when it caused those codtuI- 
sions iriiieb resulted in the establishment of 
the United Secession Church, and the Free 
Chtueh of Scotland. Episcopacj does not 
offer its articles as worthy of thoughtful con- 
nderation, but enforces their subscription 
ere the poortala of its colleges can open to the 
wonld^be student It was a far di^rent 
spirit which threatened *'Our displeasure 
and the Church*s Censure in ourCommissibn 
Ecelesiastical'* to those who should*' affix 
anynew sense to any Article,** and pompously 
declared, '* We will not endure any varying 
or departing in the least degree" from what 
was then determined to be the " Doctrine 
and Discipline of the Church of England,* 
and which subseqnentlj cast out 2000 con- 
scientious mimsters, who dared not conform 
hy oath to every jot and tittle of the Book of 
Common Prajer. How directly contrary is 
this attempt to enforce an iron framework of 
nnifbmrity upon believers to the spirit of 
Pftnl, — ^Let ut, therefore, as many as be 
perfect, be thus minded; but if in anything 
ye be otherwise minded, God shall reveal 
wen this unto yon," Phil. iii. 15. Here 
there is no command to be ** minded," like 
Paul the writer, though he was an apostle, 
hut an entreaty, and a direction to look not 
to human formularies, but to that God who 
akme can make all men to become ** One in 
Christ." 

Episcopacy and its kbdred formsof Church 
goremment have arisen from that powerful 
principle d unregenerate heart, the lust of 
power. Men are not content to teach and 



to exhort, they must needs rule; to be an 
under-shepherd of Christ, feeding his flodt, 
and claiming no authority, will not satlsff 
their ambitbn; thej would fain beooraft 
"lords over God*s heritage." Hen mvil 
come to Christ through them, instead of 
coming to God through Christ without waf 
human mediation. But it was soon found 
that men were unwilling to place their tmat 
and hopes of salvation in their weak and 
erring leUow-mortals. A new device became 
necepsarj: 

"Then ihall they leek to avail tbemselTeB of 
names, 
Plafces, and titles, and with these to join 
Secular power ;" 

until the primitive band of Galilean fisher* 
men became transformed into a gotgeoua 
hierarchy of dignities and powers. Paul and 
his fellow-labourers had termed themselves, 
** your servants for Christ's sake;" their soo* 
eesson were "Right Reverend Fathers In 
God, Lords Bishops of particular dioceses.* 
Much of the difllculty of the subjeet 
before us, and much of the argumentation hi 
favour of Episcopacy and Presbytoriadmn, 
is based on a nnsconception and confhsion of 
the meanings of a few words. The '' Churdi 
of England," in her 55th canon, defines th» 
" Holy Catholic Church," to be the *• whole 
oongregation of Christian people dispersed 
threngbout the world;** and in its 19th 
article, it speaks thus—** The visible church 
of Christ is a congregation of faithful men, 
in the which the pure word of God ii 

preached ** If, in the latter quota* 

tion, we substitute the indefinite article "A" 
for ** The visible," we believe the two definS* 
tions will accord with scripture, and will 
respectively explain the on^ two senses in 
which the word ** Church*' is there used. Ilk 
the first case, we have the general term for 
the wliole number of Christ's true followen, 
those to whom Christ himself alluded when 
he spoke of the universality of his worriiip- 
pen (John iv. 21), and to whom Paul 
addressed his Epistle to the Corinthians, and 
described as "all that in every place call 
upon the name of Jesus Christ onr Lord,* 
1 Cor. i. 2. It is in this sense that w« 
are to speak of unity, apostolicity, and visl- 
bifity as the ** notes of the Church." " The 
Church is undonbtedlj one, and so is tho 
human race one; but not as ^toeiefy. It 
was from the first composed of ^Hsif^ 
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§odelies; which were called one, hecanse 
founded on common principles. It is one 
society only when considered as to its fhtnre 
existence. The circumstance of its having 
one common head — Christ, one Spirit, one 
Father, are points of unity which no more 
make the Ghnrch one society on earth, than 
the circumstance of all men having the same 
Creator, and heing derived from the same 
Adam, renders the human race one fiimily" 
(Encyclop. Metrop. vol. i. p. 774). The 
second sense of '' Church," as equivalent to 
a society or congregation of individual men, 
is that in which Paul and other New Tes- 
tament writers so frequently used the word : 
^ The Church which is at Cenchrea,** " all 
the churches of the Gentiles," " the Church 
that is in their house," *'Paul an apostle 
.... unto the churches of Galatia," &c. 
We have therefore in the scriptures, a Holy 
Catholic Church, which is one even as " the 
human race is one," and which is formed of 
separate independent societies (also called 
churches) as the human race of distinct 
families. How strange that men shoold 
have interposed a third meaning, distinguish- 
ing those separate societies into so many 
distinct communities, comprising a certain 
number of the particular societies. This is 
the true sectarianism; this the real schism 
of the Christian world; the attempt to divide 
the Church Universal into Episcopal and 
Presbyterian, Greek and Roman, to denomi- 
nationize or mark off the particular and 
individual churches of Christ into national 
or doctrinal classes. Thus by a confusion 
of terms, and by bringing in the intermediate 
and temporal idea of partial organization, 
the Holy Catholic Church or Universal Body 
of Believers has suffered the very same fate 
which the confusion of Babel brought on the 
human race, viz., the division of its families 
into hostile and contending nations. The 
Congregationalist, and he idone, is guiltless 
of schism. 

We said at the outset that Congregational- 
ism was A policy, we now proceed to notice 
it in this aspect, though our space forbids 
enlarging at all, and compels us to be content 
with a mere synoptical glance at this portion 
of our theme. It is here that our opponents 
will doubtless show their strength. With 
them, the less said ahaat principle the better; 
*^ they can pick out anything like a presby- 
" or a bishopric in the records of the 



Apostles' times it will suffice for them. Nofw 
we maintain that the Apostles never intended 
to found a system of Church government; 
their object was to preach the glad tidmgs 
of salvation for a perishing world, of recon- 
ciliation to God through Christ. " Accord- 
ingly" (we quote one of the highest and bat 
ornaments of the English Chiuch in our own 
day) " the Holy Ghost, through his agents, 
the Apostles, has not left any detailed ae* 
count of the formation of any Christian 
society ; but He has very distinctly marked 
the gre&t pt-inciples on which all were to be 
founded, whatever distinctions may exist 
among them. In short, the foundation of 
the Church by the Apostles was not analo- 
gous to the work of Bomulns or Solon; it 
was not, properly, the foundation of Chris- 
tian societies which occupied them, but the 
establishment of the principles on which 
Christians in all ages might form societies 
for themselves. The above account is soi- 
ciently established by. the mere negstiTe 
circumstance of the absence of all mentkn 
in the Sacred Writings of any one sodetj, 
on earth, having a government and officers 
of it own. . . * The care of all the churches* 
which Paul had founded would have ren- 
dered unavoidable the notice of the one 
Church (had there been any such), which 
bore rule over all the rest, either as its sob- 
jects, or as provincial departments of if 
(^Euay$ on some Dangers Incident to ik 
Christian Faith, Note A., pp. 109, 170) 
If the temporary officers of the Churches is 
the days of the Apostles were copied now, 
we should have a form of Church government, 
differing from all existent schemes, but pro- 
bably nearest resembling Episcopacy; the 
visitations of diocesan bishops have con- 
siderable analogy to those of the Apostles. 
Indeed, the immediate successors of the 
Apostles seem to have arrived at the £pi> 
copal system, simply by perpetuating the 
first forms of church offices, and adding to 
their number as the increase of Christiaoi^ 
and the decrease of outward persecntion 
enabled them to form temporal communities. 
The arguments of that keen logidan, Cial- 
lingworth, appear to us unanswerable, i> 
against the Presbyterian, and all those who 
imagine that Church government h toif 
drawn from the practice of the Apostles. 
"Episcopal government," says he, *' is ac- 
knowledged to have been universally reoeind 
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in the Gharcb, presently after the Apostles' 
times. Between the Apostles* times and 
this presently, there was not time nor possi- 
bility of so great an alteration (as that from 
Presbyterian to Episcopal government), and 
therefore there was no sach alteration as is 
pretended; and therefore Episcopacy being 
confessed to be so ancient and catholic, mnst 
be granted to be Apostolic — quod erat de- 
morutrandum^^ (Works, ii. 531, et '^0* ^^ 
is this Tery act of the Primitive Fathers, in 
perpetuating that which was merely tempo- 
nuy and adopted to suit the exigencies of 
the time when Christianity was first pro- 
mulgated, which we condemn as erroneoos. 
We admit, with John Angell James— one of 
the best men who have graced the Indepen- 
dent ministry — that ''no case occnrs in 
inspred history where it is mentioned that a 
church elected its own pastors'* (Church 
Members' Guide, 2nd ed., p. 12), bat this 
does not disprove onr right of choice in the 
present age. If Paul could minister to us 
in things spiritual now, and could appear in 
onr midst to choose for us our pastors, we 
sboold willingly resign the right into his 
hands; but we cannot and dare not intrust 
it to any xminspired man, though he could 
trace his succession step by step to the 
Aposties' age. Nay, the New Testament 
has expressly directed us to exercise this 
choice, to " try the spirits whether they be 
of God," to " beware of false prophets." The 
ehnrch of Ephesus was praued, because it 
had " tried them which say they are aposties," 
^d our Saviour himself declared "if any 
man will do his will, he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I 
speak of myself," John vii. 17. We have 
been supplied with a full description of the 
character to be sought for in our teachers, 
we 1 Tun. iii.. Tit L 5, &c "The 
spiritual man judgeth all things; but he 
lumself is judged of no man," 1 Cor. ii. 15. 
Christianity has great influence upon the 
world: the effects of its purity or corruption 
^ immensely upon society, for good or for 
evil « By then: fruits shall ye know them," 
And the text condemns Episcopacy and 
I^byterianism. We need only point to 
0*^ era of our country's history, — ^that of 
Charles L and the Commonwealth, to learn 
the btolerance and power for evil which 
^^ two principles possess. In contrast, 
we may quote the testimony of Sir James 



Mackintosh in favour of Independency or 
Congregationalism, in its political influence 
upon and relations to sode^ at large. " They 
disclaimed the qualifications of nationdi as 
repugnant to the nature of a Church. The 
religion of the Independents could not, with- 
out destroying its nature, be established by 
law. They never could aspire to more than 
religious liberty, and they have accordingly 
the honour to be the first, and long the only, 
Christian community who Collectively adopted 
that sacred principle The govern- 
ment of Cromwell, more influenced by them 
than by any other persuasion, made as near 
approaches to general toleration as public 
prejudice would endure; and Sir Harzy 
Vane, an Independent, was probably the first 
who laid down, with perfect precision, the 
inviolable rights of conscience, and the ex- 
emption of religion from all civil authority." 
(^View of the Reign of James IL^ p. 166). 

In the present day,' the incitements to and 
aids in religious speculation abound. The 
'kity (except in respect of time for study) 
stand inas favourable a position for examining 
the "bases of their belier as the clergy 
themselves; and men everywhere claim l£e 
privilege which Paul conceded, " Let every 
man prove his own work, and then shall he 
have rejoicing in himself alone, and not in 
another; for every man shall bear his own 
burden," Gal. vi 4, 5. The attempt to 
attain uniformity of belief, and to avoid 
" diversities of opinion," by means of " arti- 
cles" and " canons," has now become utterly 
futile and useless. Congregationalism alone 
provides for the crisis, and alone can coexist 
with it. Imperfectiy as the principle is 
worked out, it yet has power to render the 
Baptist and Independent bodies compara- 
tively stable and peaceful, while all the other 
communities of onr land are tottering in the 
storm. Congregationalism, by allowing abso- 
lute freedom of inquiry, and by taking away 
Church government to substitute Church 
cusociation in its place, destroys the possi- 
bility of schism." The Universal Church thus 
becomes a great firmament of thought, where 
star differs from star in glory, and in distance 
from the central light of God's absolute 
truth, but where each reflects some rays of 
Divine Wisdom as it moves in its own 
appointed path. To those whose minds ^eam 
after a closer unity of opinion, we may sug- 
gest that our difforences of belief mv' ' 
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QtHj appanni — that troth in this stage of 
Mr codtteiice may be onij idativi. Lan- 
gvage is the inetrament of hmnaii thought, 
lad we all know how imper£Bct it is. If, 
tiien, our toola axe inefficient, can the work- 
■HOMiup be exact? When we recollect how 
aatnral aeience lay boond hand and foot for 
flgea by the Aristoteleanyorm of reasoning, 
nd the inexplicable jargon of the echoob; 
nd how social acieace and theoretical jnris- 
prndence hare snfEiued from imperfect daasl- 



fication, and the fatal rendfe of enoneflaB m 
ambignoos terms, we maj faijpe that the 
▼anakions ef opinion oo theokgical sotgects 
maj yet omverge to a narrower compass. 
Periiaps, when we have naefaed a htf^ 
atage of being, we shall find that our d^- 
ences here were bnt Tarioos ^Bstortiiiis of 
the same tmths, arising simplj from tfas 
imperfect and varying nature of tlM media 
through which they pa8Bed->tfae minds of 
fiillenmen. B. S. 
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AFFIRMATIVE REPLY. 



Thb dnty which devolves npon ns, in 
virtue of our position as the opener of this 
debate, would be light indeed, had we simply 
to r^ly to the arguments whidi have been 
bnmght forward on behalf of the negative 
ride of the ^nation, Onr opponents have ex- 
pended their chief strength in attacking onr 
lUBrmative theory; bnt we may remind our 
fsaders that the affirmation of the octuaHfy 
of '* spiritual communications** at the present 
epoch may be held to, and argued for, quite 
independently of any theory of ours. Our 
epponents, in neglecting the general ques- 
tum fbr a somewhat acrimonious notice of 
our iqMcial advocacy, have betrayed the 
interests of their party. Had our opening 
denieostration been derigned as a sort of 
literary stratagem, in order to draw off our 
opponents' forces from the most advantageons 
pofaits of attack, it could scarcely have been 
more effective for that object. 

We proceed summarily to dispose of the 
two first articles wiiich have appeared in the 
negative interest. 

If we mistake not the symptomatic ideas 
and phrases which occur in the productions 
of W. 6. D. and '"Halket," both of these 
writers belong to the Unitarian denomina- 
tioD, and respectively to the Channing and 
Priestley schods into which it is divided. 
The tendency of Unitarianism to gravitate 
to Deism, and thence, through Materialism 
to utter Infidelity, is well marked; and, we 
ima|^ the presti(fe of this sect, with its 



characteristic scepticism — resulting from "s 
state of insubordination to a dominant idea," 
such as *^ God numifested in Cbrist** is to 
such as grasp this fundamental tenet of ths 
Christian faith — will scarcely add weight to 
the advocacy, by these gentlemen. Si the 
negative side of the present question. ''Hal- 
ket" appears to admit that our ideas hafc, 
at least, some shade of support from Bcap- 
ture. This he will probably regard as s 
very small concession to our views; but ife 
are sure it will not be without its due wcigbt 
with the great nujority of onr readers. Hit 
philosophic arguments open up tiie question 
at issue between spiritualism and mateiial- 
ism— a question we cannot enter into is 
thb connexion; — suffice it to say, that Uf 
reasonings are selected from the stock 
arguments of his school, which, in tbor 
essence, have been answered over aod 
over again, only to be reiterated in oev 
fi)rm8 and in £resh oonnezions, as oocaooB 
offers. 

W. G. D. commences by observii^, ^lu^* 
thing could have been said on oar (the 
negative) side toUh effect till an article in 
the affirmative had appeuied." Whatistfaif 
but to admit there was ** no case? " Whereftn 
W. G. D., in conformity with a weH-ksowB 
legal maxim, proceeds to ^ abuse oppooeot*' 
advocate.** We are rdieved from any extended 
notice of his article, since our friend of the 
hieroglyphic arrow has answered him in 
detail; and we need only reply in the jagtf 
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|laoe to the ttrietiiret «f B. S» on Um 
^ BierogljphicV '* peculiar^ zMSoung.. 

In B. S. we rocogaise oar cbi«f opponent 
■oo the present qnesiion. He has earned a 
repatatioo as aa astute, well-infonned, and 
genenllj consistent writer in this periodical ; 
«8 toeh, we give him that attention which 
bis tone and subjeot-matter on the present 
occssicm would scarcely entitle him to. He 
has dealt largdj in ri^Ucnle— (we repeat) — 
** that weapon so easily wielded^ — so potent 
with the weaky so weak with the wise." Oar 
general strictore on this, the perrading tone 
^ bis prodootions, is, that ndicale may be 
used against anything and everything, and 
is most effective with ihAt order of minds it 
weighs with, when employed against the 
highest and holiest sabjects. We are satis- 
ied that we have transcribed and given cor- 
KDcy to ideas — ^seeds <^ truth — which will 
take root and spring up in the soil of con- 
genial minds, despite the adhering spawn 
deposited by this toad of the intellect. B. & 
is candid enough to admit the possibility of 
bis having misuoderstood oar terminology. 
Kow, this doubt, if sincerely entertained, 
sboold, at least, have deterred him from any 
laboored atteoapt to appropriate our *' pecu- 
^ty of language" for the purposes of 
ndicale. Nothing, we opine, but an over- 
weening desire to find occasion for the 
exeidse of a depraved taste, woald lead 
him to make each an egregious mistake as 
tbst which lies at the bottom of his proposal 
^ " combine the third and fifth postulates." 
He here confounds ** creation* — a noun of 
Qialtitade, signifying the totality of things 
created — with " creation** — the act of crea- 
^g or oonferriag existence, to which it is 
^Merted, in the third postuhtte, that " pre- 
servation" is equivalent. As for the other 
postolates, ha^ly, they may be illastrated 
ui the course of combating a dqgma pat 
^b by B. &, as emboding the true phib- 
^phy of nature. ** The coune of nature," 
be says, <'is fixed. The material world 
^^s prescribed laws imposed upon it by 
u^e Divine Creator." In this low and snper- 
^^ view of creation, it is represented as 
^g the subject of an outwardly imposed 
Momentum — a sort of huge clock- woik, 
^oond np at the epoch of creation, and 
^trived to go CO till the day of judgment. 
^i^t we beg to submit that if " the course of 
Q^tore'' oppeory to be *< fixed," it is because 



its Divine Creator and Sostainer is immutr 
able $ — ^if *^ the material world " offtan " to 
obey prescribed laws imposed upon it," it is 
be^mse the tutpord causes are nearer or 
more remotely connected with the omnipo* 
tent, omniscient, and omnipresent First 
Caase. We maintain that the material 
world is sustained, boih in regard to motion 
and matter, by a constant going forth of 
creative energy from Deity. • TJt^ is what 
is meant. by " sustentatioa (or preservation)** 
being equivalent to ** perpetual creation;" 
and this great truth, too, is implied in th« 
postulate which asserts all created existences 
to be in a constant state of connexion with, 
and dependence on, the First and only Indo- 
pendent Life — ^the '* I AM " of revelatioiu 
In other words, ^* existence in perpetual sah- 
sistence." That ** motion is derived primarily 
from life," is something more than ** a mors 
assertion of a Living Creator." It is the 
assertion of a providential " co-ordination of 
phenomena," which we contend has eftcl 
even in " the motion of the rolling avalanche, 
Ac" We opine our philosophy goes further 
to realize the christian tenet, " Frovidenoe 
in all things," than does that of B. S. The 
seal which B. S. has manifested in attacking 
our postulates (which were not meant for 
such as him, bat rather as tentative to in- 
fidelity in its many phases) too pbiinly shows 
the animus which called forth his remarkSb 
Our opponent displays a taste and method 
in the art of ridicale, which says a greal 
deal more for his ingenoity than his scrupu- 
losity. It is Gtmvenient for his purpose to 
assume for the nonce an independent position 
for ^ Hieroglyph's" article, and forget that 
its ^ peculiar " reasoning was called forth by 
the article of W. G. D. It was this preceding 
writer who dragged the " pSrable of Dives," 
and the '* Judgment scene," into the discus- 
sion, in order to prove, after a fashion, his 
n^ative propobition^tbe intermediate stats 
is not mentioned in these parts of scrip- 
ture, therefore it does not exist — such is his 
reas<»ungl Our friend showed (and we beg 
to indorse his argument) that the inter- 
mediate state, so far from bdng precluded 
by its not being specified in the passages 
alluded to, is actually implied therein. To 
insinuate that these passages of scripturs 
were brought forward formally to prove ths 
existence of the intermediate state, is simply 
I to misrepresent our (riend's position. '^'^ 
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apply terms which are appropriate enough 
in their application to the spiritnal sphere 
to the objects and relations of the natoral 
sphere (as B. S. has done in his note-parody) 
is very fanny! Perhaps it may take rank 
as wit! Let it pass for snch; " wit is not 
wisdom.'* **The confusion between states 
which have no loccdUy, and the spheres^ 
which may be either a locality or a state," 
does not exist. in the original, since both 
terms are predicated of the spiritual sphere; 
where, it is ezpressedly asserted, space does 
not exist. How many things which are 
perfectly true of the infirm human subject, 
would be ^pamfuUy absurd'^ if predicated 
of ** Deity with all the holy angels;" but 
then the absurdity is perpetrated by him 
who makes the application. In the present 
case B. S. is amenable to the charge. All 
this is rather discreditable in one who so 
formally and patronizingly parades his ^ sole 
allegiance to truth when endeavouring to aid 
in forming the opinions of the readers of this 
inaga^e." We are sure "the readers of 
this magazine" will not fail in assigning 
the true value to these cheap professions of 
B. S. . Well might B. S. suspect that his 
" ordinary weapons" would " surely be vain" 
in this debate. Obviously a word- dealing 
logic is inefiScient either to probe or explain 
the ideas which normally belong to such a 
subject. Our '* theme" is superlogical, and 
as such it is " dangerous to sober thought," 
with those who cannot rise above the tram- 
mels of a mere word-philosophy; and if, 
from our superlogical position, we are in- 
effective for forcing the convictions of logic- 
ensconced intellects, we, at all events, enjoy 
an immunity from tiie attacks of this word- 
wielding class. We can afford to smile at 
the difficulties raised by our opponent and 
fondly-deemed insurmountable — his "tri- 
lemma," *' on one horn of which we must be 
impaled" — they occur to us as the puerile 
objections of a mind incognizant of the ele- 
mentary premises and principles of the 
system it attacks. Had space permitted, we 
should have liked to have pursued many 
subjects which our opponent's tentativeness 
has opened up. It would have afforded us 
an occasion for showing forth the fulness 
and profundity of a system capable of re- 
sponding to the probings of a deeper intellect 
than B. S. has manifested. All we can do 
in the present connexion, is to acquaint our 



readers with the school to which we beloDg, 
and leave them *' to judge of the respectiye 
results" of our efforts. 

We acknowledge, then, the divine commis- 
sion of Emanuel Swedenborg, and accept 
his teachings in theology, religion, and plu- 
losophy, as the truth. It is our reading of 
his philosophy that we have endeavoured to 
exhibit in connexion with the present subject; 
and if we have introduced that portion of 
our subject-matter which embodies this 
philosophy, in an hypothetical garb, it was 
purely to accommodate it to our design, 
which was to ''steal a march" upon the 
prejudices of some of our readers. Perhaps 
we owe them an apology for this; but if we 
had not had the fullest coufidence in the 
truth of the ideas we have assisted in giving 
currency to, and a personal experience d the 
satisfaction they yield, we had never put pen 
to paper for such an object. The "rappinga," 
and other phenomena of the present dsj, 
purported to be "^ spiritual," have served u 
a " stalking-horse" on the present occasico. 
The credence we yield to their spiritoii 
character is founded purely on testimony. 
We have not even had the small amonnt of 
personal evidence which B. S. rejoices in. 
The amount and respectability of the testi' 
mony to certain /octo is such, that we deem 
it more reasonable, as well as more charitable, 
to assent rather than to opine wholesale 
deception and delusion (admitting for i 
moment the possibility of such exteofflve 
and uniform collusion as is implied); bnt 
then, we are not " in a state of subjection to 
a dominant negative idea," such as supposes 
"the impossibility or extrane improbability 
of such things. Our readers voll at onoe 
understand the importance of the present 
question in our regard. But if every other 
evidence of spiritual communicatioo in these 
times failed, still Swedenborg's case stands 
forth and challenges belief, as it proves its 
actuality in his own person. The indnbit* 
able proofs — extemd and internal— *n 
before the world, and more than this, the 
frmts of his intercourse with the spiritoal 
sphere during a period extending over tiring 
years are there, — a mass of information on 
all those subjects which are important and 
interesting to man, — his nature, his rebtioos 
to Deity, his future destination, &c. In his 
case, at least, we can furnish good reasoos 
'* why" he appeared in the iSth cantQi7f ^ 
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a time when the world was Banken in soep- 
tidsm and infidelitj, to act on onr conyictions 
mainlj throngh the **intenial fitness and 
probabUitj" of his mission. ''When will 
men leani wisdom? " asks B. S. Never, we 
replj, if thej follow B. S.'b example, who 
istiocinates npon a few "convenient gene- 
ralities,'' snch as ''the general crednlitj of 
the hnman race," " the lessons of lustoiy," 
and then ]urooeeds to apply the conclusion 
thus arrived at to specific cases. There is 
one potent ohjection to all snch efforts of 
ingennity in hehalf of negative principles: 
— r^ prove too fnuck. In the present 
case, the ratiocination which would aooonnt 
for the " mental genesis and origin of super- 
stition*' in general, and for an extensive cre- 
dence yielded at the present day to cogent 
evidence of spiritual communications (stigma- 
tized as superstition, of course,) in particular, 
wofold account just as well for the " mental 
origin and genesis" of religion, and its preva- 
lence among men in all times. If such 
reaaoning is to be admitted in the one case, 
we cannot consbtently deny its force in the 
other. But we repudiate alike the premises 
proceeded upon, and the mode of procedure. 
Superstition did not come into the subjective 
nrnverse of men's minds as such. It has no 
independent existence. It is a state — an 
adulterated and degenerated state of spiritual- 
ism — ^the fruits of the tree of splritnal know- 
ledge in a state of rottenness. Any given 
sQperstition will illustrate this. It is the 
abnonnal and absurd admixture of carnal 
with spiritual ideas which renders supersti- 
tion at onoe hurtful and degrading to the 
mind that entertains it. The existence of a 
soperstition is as much a proof of the prior 
existence of a purer and more elevating &th, 
aa rotten fruit is in itself evidence of a former 
state of use and beauty. It is to the " active 
power of the human will," endowed with per- 
fect freedom, and unhappily tainted with 
tendencies towards selfishneas and sensuality 
—the essences of all evil—- that we must 
refer the "origin and genesis of supersti- 
tion." Evil has normally an affinity for 
fiilsity ; indeed, the latter may be represented 



as the proper form of the former. Evil once 
dominant in the will, naturally attracts the 
intellect endowed with truth, &rst to connive 
at, and then to fiivour its propensities. The 
world-long struggle between evil and truth 
has developed every phase of superstitioo, 
which, we repeat, is spiritual rottenness pro- 
gressing towards dissolution; and thus (para- 
doxical as it may appear to some raour 
readers) superstiUon has greater affinitieB 
for infidelity than fat pure religion. This 
accounts for the ofb-remarked juxta-poeitiott 
of gross superstition and rampant infidelity; 
the one being a state of decay, the other tiie 
consummation of that state— a mere negation 
in regard to religion. What are we to think 
of the charge of " credulity" so frieely made 
against us? lln its proper sense this term is 
merely relative, and may be as appropriately 
used to stigmatize a creed which attaches 
undue powers and causes to nature and 
natural agencies, as to one which recognises 
the direct agencies of the spuitual sphere, 
where those agencies are not. Thus we 
think B. S., in attributing (without a tittle 
of that specific evidence which, on his own 
showing, ought to guide our verdict in such 
a matter) the worst of motives and (if 
judged by their effects, certainly) miraculous 
powers of deception to " 30,000 fnedia in the 
United States," together with an implied 
belief in the defective mental constitution of 
those who are convinced by these " 30,000,** 
has shown a very unamiable credulity. 

In conclusion, and in 'riew of the warning 
B. S. has dealt out to us against our "specu- 
lative philosophy in connexion with reUgion," 
we would ask him if he is not aware that 
the fertile cause of scepticism and infidelity 
is the antagonism which at present exists 
between the orthodox creeds and positive 
philosophy; and that, consequently, a union 
between religbn and philosophy becomes a 
desideratum? We think we have found 
such a union in the system which has our 
adherence. We therefore invite our readers 
in general, and B. S. in particular, to " come 
and see." 

Bbkjaiobi. 



NEGATIVE BKPLT. 



Ag we are honoured with the title of 
Commander-in-chief of the invading army, 
we shall, like a good general, take our stand 



upon the highest peak we can gain, and 
thence, through our telescope, survey the 
operations of the field. We see ths* 
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lioltest of th« oombat is o'er, bat wo are not 
yet altogether maftem oS the field. We see 
% number of oaropponeots sleopiqg in fiuusied 
■eeority, and oar own men aoatlered oTor the 
flain. Oor umnbeis are far the larger, and 
if we oan manage to eonomtrate them, like 
Niipoleon, «nd make a sodden and orer- 
whelmii^ descent npon the remnant of oor 
fceSi the/ are oitirelj destrojed, and laurels 
of Yiotoiy will encircle onr btow. 

As onr present article is, then, to be 
the last on this snbject, it will be adifisabte 
to egodeavoor to give an eptome of the opera- 
tions OD both sides. In the first place, we 
may remark that onr oppanents have been, 
like Wellington, solemnlj cool; while we 
have been, like Napoleon, ardently enthn- 
sinotie they appealing to the rigidly dead 
letter of some repnOedly wise men and 
women; and we to the heart and intelleot of 
every thinking person. Onr opponents de- 
aoTYe all praise for candour, and something 
more, in the way of ingenionsness and literary 
ability. 

Afew words now en each of them in their 
order. Of course it will not be expected 
that we shonld now bestow any more en- 
oominms npon " Benjamio," he having received 
a pretty liberal share firom ns in oor Isst 
paper. The ^ Hieroglyphic arrow** is nest in 
Older. 

"" Hieroglyph" says, then, that he will first 
dispose of onr attempt to produce an argu- 
ment from scripture against the probability 
of spirits coming from the other world to 
visit us. And in order to accomplish this, 
he brings forward the case of Christ raismg 
Laxaros from the dead, which he says, 
'* meets point blank the argument of W. 6. D. 
fioanded on the parable." His azgnment, 
eocprased in our words, is this: — "^ Becaose 
the 'SunofEigbteoasness* — the God-man — 
Laaams's Creator, for the purpose of ood- 
vincing his disciples that he was no pretender, 
Kiised Lasams from the dead, th^efore the 
passage that says * if they believe not Moses 
and the prophets neither would they believe 
though one arose from the dead/ is no proof 
at aUI" Snrely, great is the blindness of 
B. S. and ourselves that we cannot perceive 
the striking resemblance between the wcnrks 
of Jesns and those of these American reform- 
en (the spirit-rappers}! 

** W. G. D.," continues our worthy friend, 
**m his ftAtcHo ad abturdum has ooave- 



niently left oat of oonmdeimtion the 
word * aU,' which woald defeat his porpoiSi" 
In reply, we would merely say that we stt- 
pect it will exceed his powen to prove thst 
** believing pious souls" have men need of 
"some such striking evidance" than '* eon- 
firmed infidels." If it were of any vahie st 
all, it would be fin: the convincing of doabtn 
or disbelievers. 

The ** Hieroglyph*' happens to haves 
power of conoeiding his meaning, afaaost ai 
clever aa that of the g&pi^ fostaaa-tdkA 
What he means by the word state, we sn 
totally unable to £aooven He toOa ns it 
does not mean phuM. CimdUiim is, we pn- 
snme, the only other meaning wUefa tint 
word can represent; Let ns try if thst 
meaniog will favour our fiiend*s theory. He 
says, '^presence in a state implies ouson of 
character with that state* — pfeseaoo m a 
condition implies unisen of character with 
that condition. In this foarm» it has w 
signification whatever. It must be a plaeo^ 
then, des^te his dogmatic assertion to the 
contrary. The propoeltioii will now staad 
thns,<^'* Prasence in a place hnplies unisoa 
of character with that place.** Aooordii^ 
to this l<^ie, then, as Jodas was amoqg the 
disciples (that is, present in the plaee or 
state where they were), therefore, ha was a 
veritable follower of Jcaos; aa Daniel was 
in the lions* den, therefore^ he was the e^nal 
of the growling kings of the fimst; ss 
Christ was hanged betwixt two thkfves, 
therefore, he was a being of the same calibre 
as they I Such are the l^itimate «*«t^iffitw>f 
of our friend's indisputable, philosophic pro- 
mises. We cannot indorse the statement of 
"Hieroglyph,*' that heaven and hell are not 
pUces. There is a proverb which says,— 
" There is always some water where the tpaj 
drowns herself." If the sentiment here ex- 
pressed be true, from what fountain hatk 
fiown this great and wide-spread tide eC 
opinion, which is almost umversa], in fovoor 
of distinct places? Why is it that the scrip- 
tures almost invariably speak of qsoswdfty 
to heaven, and deaemdmff to hell? The 
angels, after Christ's reaurrectioii, said, ** Yt 
men of Galilee, why stand ye there gazii^ 
t^ into heaven?" In support of the view 
that they are separate places, we can claim 
the opmion of the learned and lofty^minded 
John Milton — of him who oonld revd in the 
gorgeons beams of Pamdise abeve^ er ^, 
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philoBophiziiig, tbroQgb the giaomj chambexB 
of noDfld anilntioo below. Ha painted 
beaven m far nrnored 6om bell; so fiur, 
that there kiy between them a vast and 
howling chaos—*' a palpable obeonre," which 
none bat the Prince of those almost invinci- 
ble " potentates" would dare to tread. The 
assamptioii of the oontfary was needed, how- 
erer, hj ** Hieroglyph" in order to prove that 
Christ never w«nt to the plaee of final retri- 
bntioo. All mankind are under bis (God's) 
math and curse, and so made liable to suffer 
the pains of hell for ever. If that was 
man's aenteooey and if Chnst did not go 
thither, then did he not sn£Eer man's punish- 
ment, and " ye are still in your sins." 

Begarding the question put by the ** Hiero- 
glyph," as to where might be the scene of 
the judgment spoken of in Matt^ xzv., we 
shall oiSy make one remark — B. &, by his 
ttrikiog iUnfttratien of the logic of that 
gentlemaa, having made any more unoeces- 
Miy. " Hieroglyph" says, the place referred 
to could not be earth, because disembodied 
spirits are immaterial. He shoold know 
that beings which are immaterial occupy no 
space idiatever, and could, consequently, be 
in the heart of the hardest diamond as easily 
as in empty space. The necessity for a 
leceptacle of departed spiritSy called ** hades," 
or anythiDg elae, when we consider the dr- 
cofflstances, vanishes like the radiant bow of 
heaven when the rain-doud disappean. 

Our next remaric touches the identitj of 
hades with purgatoiy. It is altogether in 
Tun to tell us, as '* Hieroglyph" has done, 
that *'it was a recognised part of Chris- 
tian belief long brfore the Church of 
Bome assumed its present distinctive fea- 
tores." Christians, ss well as other people, 
have held many an err o neous opinion in their 
time. What we should do is to consider 
whether ornofe the two places agree to the 
Mine standard. It may be, that over this 
porgatoiy, aUat the hades, of our friend, 
there is no avaricious priest domineering; 
and thus far it is better than its rival. But 
both are, according to the declarations of 
their defenders, for the purgation of sinners. 
Bat we " must work the work of him that 
wnt US while it is called to-day;" — ''there 
IB no work, nor device, nor knowledge in the 
giave." This gentleman, a true follower of 
hia worthy leiuler — "Benjamin," indorsee 
«v«7 one of hia master's sentinaents, even 



that most outrageoaa one which says tbaft 
the wicked must be put into hades, in ordec 
to be *' deprived of a potentiality whereby 
they mi^ assault heaven and the blessed.* 
Begarding this particular, B. & Ins thrown 
such a hi^ of light aromsd it, that offety 
one, not covered by the veil of prejudice, must 
see in what awful deSormity are shaped tlia 
prageny of the " Hieroglyphs arrow." Is it 
possible that he who made them cannot rednoa 
them to any degree of weakness which he may 
deem safe, not by a tedious procees of ages of 
oonfinement, but by the word of his OMitli 
—in the twinkling of an eye? ''Sir J. 
Herschel has said," remarks "Hieroglyph," 
^ that the progress of the sciences is little 
else than a reversal of the deeisiono of tha 
senses." This is perfectly true when said 
of things too far off for the naked eye to 
scan — as the heavenly bodies; or too minnte 
— as animalculsB; as instruments capable of 
opening up a way to their peroeption hava 
been invented. But who is the hononred 
inventor of a telescope capable of pieroing 
the mystic veil that shrouds the place called 
hades, and of showing that human souk 
resort thither daily for the purpose of re- 
erutting their exhausted energies?— tril us, 
that we, also, may go and wonhip him I 

" W. G. D.," says our friend, ''is mere^ 
tentative in regwd to the main point i^ 
issue — as to the fact of communicatiQns 
being now made to man fit>m a spiritual 
world. He questions the manner and matter 
of the coommnications, but leaves the &cta 
altogether unaccounted for." What are the 
/aettf We have heard of mediums giving 
gentlemen cards filled with figures, on a 
group of which, representing the age they 
desired to be named, they were to fix their 
eyes, while the mediums made the spirits 
rap out the pn^ier number. What was the 
use of these caids? The spirit did not need 
them, as it knew the age before — the medium 
did not need them, as her duty was merely 
to call the spirit to its work — the viaitor did 
not need them, aa he had the age in his 
brain. He could just as easily fix his mental 
eye as his bodily eye upon the proper age; 
and if he wanted io deceive the medium by 
giving in a different age from what the spirit 
rapped, he could as easily accomphah his 
object with the card as without it. The 
use of the card, then, was to show to the 
acute eye of the m^»diu«u on what figur- ' 
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Ti8itor*8 eje rested, in order that she might 
know how many raps to make. This was 
proved by the hot, that whenever any person 
fixed his eyes upon a wrong nambo:, the 
poor spirit stupidly gave the number of 
knocks there indicated. A clever trick is 
the '*head and front" of the mystery. Pro- 
fessor Anderson, aUaa the Wizard of the 
North, discovered, when in America, that 
some of the mediums, in order to assist the 
spirits when they should become lazy, had 
been at the trouble of getting a galvanic 
battery prepared (like those who advertise 
for contracts, they were not obliged to take 
the cheapest offer!). Some folks tell us 
yentriloquism often assists the mediums, and 
others that collusion is the more certain and 
trustworthy assistant. So that single and 
combined trickery, ventriloquism, and gal- 
vanism, passing through the magnifying 
microscope of credulity and superstition, 
acquire a strength and power capable of 
producing very wonderful results. If any 
one should refer to the wide-spread belief in 
it as a proof of its truth, I would just point 
to the witch-mania which so lately convulsed 
both old and new worlds. Much wider was 
the circle of believers in witches than is now 
that of the spirit-rapping, yet the former has 
passed, and the latter will very soon pass 
away, like a frightful dream of the night. 
We have next to notice a very extraordinary 
acknowledgment made by our friend. He 
gives it as his opinion that spirits are as " in- 
cognizant in ordinary of the natural world 
as we are of the spiritual world." If his 
opimon be correct, one medium cannot have 
the services of the same spirit more than 
once or twice, as, roving about like a blind 
man through the illimitable fields of space, 
it will very soon be out of the reach of the 
conjurer's vdce, and not having the power 
of vision it will be impossible (or extremely 
improbable) that it ever will return. Is 
the air, then, so full of the spirits of our 
£Eithers, that, like gnats on a summer eve, 
there are dways some of them dancing 
about our ears ready to serve and obey us? 
*^ Shades of the mighty dead!" manes of the 
covenanters! ghosts of the martyrs! is it 
come to this? 

We must now make one or two observa- 
tions on the article of A. R., although it is 
hardly necessary — B. S. having here again 
'■^receded us, and with his glittering bayonet 



frightened the spectre from our path. 

A. B. read the articles of his two predieces- 
sors, and, Uke ourselves, lost himself in the 
labyrinth of confusion; but tmlike us, he 
admired and shunned the depths he could 
not fathom. He saw that ^e fortress in 
which .his lutders had taken refuge was not 
altogether impregnable, and he, for one, 
would not trust himself to its protectioiL 
He supposed his strength lay, not in the 
unreal Sampson-locks of reason, but in the 
tales of a few deluded mortals. Oar readers 
having put on the spectacles suj^died by 

B. S. will be fully able to read and digest 
these ennobling histories. 

In reference to the last opposing article, 
signed B. T., we will only offer a few words. 
While we bestow laudations upon its writer, 
we are inclined to tell our other opponents 
that a tnutor is in the camp. This paper 
has given us great pleasure — ^being, in our 
estimation, faultless in composition, cdiaste 
in imagery, and as immaculate in sentiment 
as the snow-fiake ere 

" It leaves the cloud that gives it birth." 

But though so pure and transcendental, it is, 
but as a meteor floating along the sky, as- 
tonishing and enrapturing to the gaze, and 
giving no intimation whence it comes or 
whither it goes. One thing the writer of it 
does, however, for which we suspect his pre- 
decessors will not thank him : — ^he repudiates 
entirely all bodily manifestations produced 
by spirits. And in so doing he yields the 
point for which the writers on the preseot 
debate have been contending. The questioD 
was not whether the ''setting suns, the 
round ocean, the living air, the blue sky, 
and the glorious fruit-nursing smmner," 
were manifestations of Deity ; it was '* Have 
we sufScient evidence to prove that oosm*- 
nicaUona (evidentiy alluding to the recorded 
scripture conmiunications, as well as to the 
spirit-rappings of America) are now made 
to man from a spiritual world?" As then 
B. T. repudiates the idea of spirits holding 
converse with us, we claim hun as one ii 
our supporters. 

Oup opponents, then, have given us a ftw 
on dUs, supported by untenable theories sod 
pseudo-philosophical speculations. Wehafe 
informed them that, if deemed advisable, 
we could supply them with tales seventy 
times seven as marveUous as those tfaey have 
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quoted, which have been believed in by all 
classes of sooiety; and we have endeavoured 
to unfold the logic of our friendSi and to hold 
up its beauties to the eyes of admiring be- 
holders. The articles of B. S. have been 
useful in shoiwing where we should be led to, 
were we to follow the interminable windings 
of the spirit-rappers. We should have to 
belieye every tale, however ridiculous, whioh 
is affirmed by two or three pretended wit- 
nesses. We should have to believe in the 
" winking statues, the bleeding pictures, and 
the miraculous cures," as well as every other 
absurdity that united priest-craft and super- 
stition attempts to palm upon a credulous 
and unthinking people. 

We will now make a remark or two upon 
the logical article of our friend '* Halket."* 
He takes a different course £rom that pur- 
sued by B. S. and ourselves, but we are 
not sure that it is a worse one. If God 
when he made man's body of clay had put 
an immaterial soul into him, the passage 
which describes that process, to be intelligible, 
would have been expressed thus: — The Lord 
God formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the bnath of 
life, and thus man was put into the jk)mm- 
fion of a soul. It, however, is said, " man 
became a living soul." What became a 
Uving soul? If a soul had been breathed 
into him, that soul was always the same 
hitherto since it was formed, aQ,d could not 
then become a living soul. And since it did 
then "become such, it is clear it was not such 
before. The evident inference, then, is that 
^6 cla^ man whom God had formed, by 



havusg the breath of life breathed into his 
nostrils, '* became a living soul." Phreno- 
logy, as our friend has said, tends to substan- 
tiate this view. Of course, those who are so 
inclined may doubt the anecdote related by 
Sir Astley Cooper, as well as we can doubt 
the stories of our opponents. But no one 
who exercises his eyes can doubt that there 
is truth in phrenology. When we find a 
man with a very small head, we are certain 
he cannot be a great man; and on the other 
hand, when we find a man with a very latge 
head, provided it be in a healthy condition, 
we are as certain that in some respect or 
other he is a great man. He may be veiy 
ignorant or he may be very wicked, but to 
whatever he has devoted his time and his 
enwgies, in that he has exceUed. I could 
adduce many proofs of this— I could point 
to the head of a Baoon, or a Nero, a Mira- 
beau, or a Dr. Chalmers — but the prooft 
that every one sees around him are as con- 
clusive and more convincing, for they are 
open to the inspection of our senses. 

If, then, the soul of man is fnotorta/, 
spirit-rapping cannot be. If the soul of 
man is imm^erial — ^that is, if it is entirely 
without any body of matter, however minuts 
— and if every sound with which we are 
acquainted is produced by the acticm of 
matter against matter (as that which is 
immaterial can have no organs by which it 
can touch matter, and can find as much 
room to gallop through the granite rock as 
o'er an American prairie) then, we say, spirit- 
rapping is a iheer impcinbiUttfl 

W. G. D. 
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AN ESSAY ON THE PHONETICS AND ALPHABETIC SYMBOLS OP THE 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



The term language comes immediately 
from the French " langag^ — remotely 
from^ the Latin " Ungual the tongue — ^and 
its signification was, at first, the use of the 
^gue in speech. It is now analogically 
Qsed as a term expressive of every mode of 
^Jimnunicating the thoughts and feelings of 
the mind. Four different methods of ex- 



pressing the mind's actions and emotions 
have been practised by different tribes and 
nations of the human race; namely. Gesti- 
culation, Pictorial representation, Onl utter« 
ance, and Articulate symbolization. Thus, 
we have the language of gesture, pictorial 
language, articulate language, and alphabetio 
or written language. The two latter only, 
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flMnelfi aiiieiilate ■onndsi and artaenlate 
fl;fmboU, form the sabject of the present 
titay. Bat these shall not be treated as 
efoments of langaa^ generall7,or as inelnded 
in nnlreraal grammar, but as dements of tiie 
English language in partionlar. 

The mind aets and feels, and its desires 
wompt it to ezproM its thooghts and feel- 
mgs. These are spiritual in their nature, 
wA eannot be spiritoally expressed or com- 
immicated: the/ mnst assome the material 
media of sonnds, signs, or eharaeters of 
tavions degrees of ezpressiTeness and dnra- 
tion. Reason selects these, oombines, elassi- 
iiM, and assorts them into sjIlaUes, words, 
and sentences, and bnilds them np into the 
stmctnre of langnage—spaeioas in dhnen- 
aUm, beantifal in proportion, and, notwith- 
fltanding many defects and blenushes, which 
sentical eye maj detect, welt adapted as a 
li^gal residence for the rofsl mind. 

Artieatate language thus constitntes the 
BMdinm of thonght, forming both the natural 
and artificial garniture of the mind*s intel- 
lectual wealth and moral conseiousneBS. It 
finrms even a kind of reflective instrument, 
ixraffiating upon the soul itself the form 
and expression of many of its subtile and 
enaneseent flashes of thought, and many of 
Hiose gushes of feeling, often deep as the 
d^e of the darkest purple, yet at other 
times softly revealing the delicate shades of 
tiia most transparent tints. There is no art 
more wonderful, more delightfal, or so perfect, 
among all those which om&r dignity, grace, 
or pleasure upon man's tranment and che- 
quered existence. As God himself is repre- 
sented to us as dwelling in a house or 
habitation^ as hearing with ears; as seeing 
with ejfes; as having strength in his arm; 
and tenderness and love in his bosom; so 
man embodies the subtile emotions of his 
mind, the acts and relations of his spiritual 
consciousness, with his desires and deter- 
ndnationa, in the tones and artienlations of 
his voice, and communicates these to his 
fellow-mjBn. Thus, by means of a few 
flMliog sounds and periahable types, he 
itahBshes an imperishabto record of the 
aJstancCy mtare, extent, and development 
«£ the homsn mind. No other monument 
Cihibits snoli gigantic power, such delicate 
skill, tnch ii^niitable persevennoe. So 
applied, it prol o pgis the Kfe of nations throogh 
^grn; l^festoeratoiy and poetry an nnivenal 



tongue, besides an extent and dnzaUHt^ 
denied even to the orator and the peet tt 
drenlates the wisdom of the historian, the 
philoM^phsr, and the divine throogh mmy 
dime; so that while the mind, which thooght 
and felt, has long siaos^shuiBed off its meital 
coil," and now thinks and feels in a world of 
spirits;' and the voice that vibnted tha 
living temple of sounds as a habitation ftr 
thought, mw become silent as the gmre; 
and the hand that sketched the symbols aa 
signs of articnlate sounds, has loog nnoe 
CMsed to move, and returned to ita original 
elements; the thought and the sentiment 
still live in the signs which prolong the 
imaginary sound, if possible, mors expressivn, 
more beautiful, and more imperiahable, Aan 
when first called into being, as a type of 
sjMritual existence. 

It is a medium suited to every degree of 
mental development, and to every state or 
mood in which the mind can eaat/L Ite 
flexiMlity is wonderfbL It forms the iafiul 
dress of the child's first lispings; thn msie 
enlarged and varied covering oiF the jonth, 
with his expanding miod awakening into 
consdoQSness of an innate moral and intsl 
lectual grandeur; and it also fartam ^ 
material of thoee nicely-adjusted habilfaneBts 
of the full-grown man, which nt so graea- 
fblly upon him — leaving freedom of mstioii 
to every limb, yet revealing the fenn and 
proportion of his mental and moral statnn^ 
Although Hie mind often fiMb oifeeblsd and 
clogged in its attempts to conv^ to otben 
the magnitode and beauty of its conceptions^ 
and the intensity of its feolings, wi& the 
rapidity and ease it often so ardently denres; 
yet the poet can fan the latent fires of oor 
languid souls into a flame by the use of 
''words that burn;" and the historian can 
conjure up the spirits of the mighty dead, 
from tho dim shades of a thousand ages, to 
present them before us in the vivid forms of 
momtors to warn, and sages to guide and 
conduct us in the paths of honour, peace, 
and prosperity. Nor b the philosopher 
denied the privikige of mealing to m the 
hidden mystery of nature's laws, the majesty 
of her movements, the hamMoy of her al- 
finities, the midtiplicity of her rektMMS, 
and the beanty and sublimity of her eztenil 
appearance, fangnage ia thna sm taiin 
memt of knowledge*-^ veiy atmosphefa sf 
thought. Hence the necessity of btiqg 
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tharongbly aeqtudnted inth its nature and 
capabiHty of oooimnnieatio^ thought — its 
power of eo nv cy i ng, expanding, or reflecting 
the snbtile raj as it wings its lominoos 
flight in its glorions oonrse of enlightenment 
An eoctensir^ and dtscrinnnating knowledge 
of the nature and stmetnre of langnage, if 
it does not, partly at least, prodnce, is always 
in accompaniment of that energy of mind 
which imparts lile and Tigoor to the tones 
and types of language; and of that refined 
taste which discerns the yarioos shades of 
sentiment that are wrapped np in their 
shnmdy mantle, and receives a delicions plea- 
sore from the new, Taried, and grsceful com- 
binationa, which they so frequently assume. 
Bat it presents itself to ns even in a more 
dignified aspect Not as an instrument of 
knowledge only, bnt as a jdenoe. Its foun- 
dations are lidd deep as the principles of the 
human mind. The laws of thought deter- 
mine the cofnsfcmctioQy of words and their 
srrangement into sentencesL And the for- 
mation and action of the organs ci speech 
hare determined the number and rariety of 
the articulate sounds, and their possible and 
impossible comhinations. To trace the in- 
flaence of the one upon the other, constitutes 
a branch of deep philological research, which 
sheds a clear and cert^n light upon the 
darker periods of the history of the human 
race, when erery other light seems lost in 
the obscurity which impenetrably envelops 
it Phonetic affinities and etymologicail 
coincidences hare rerealed to us the origin, 
progress, and peregrinations of tribes or races 
of the human family. What a flood of light 
is thrown upon the eariy period of the world's 
history in general, and of the western migra- 
tions of the nations of Europe in particular, 
by the affinity which is observed to exist 
there among the different stocks, branches, 
dirisions, languages, and dialects; all, with 
f«v exceptions, traceable to one parent stem 
"-the Sanskrit^ which had its roots fixed in 
the soil of Asia, and absorbed life and 
^orishment from a period so far back as to 
^ reckoned by thousands of years. 

As articulate language is based on the 
principles of the human mind, so symbdized 
^rittng is based on articulate sounds Oral 
'^ll^e, then, was anterior to written. The 
*<>iuids, as well as the symbolized charsoters, 
^hetefiine, demand attention. In analysing or 
teachmg the elements of any language. 



They form tiie basis of its grammar, and 
should take precedence of etymology and 
syntax. Prosody, therefore, instead of form- 
ing the last, and an unimportant division of 
grammar, would, with the exception of the 
rules of its metrical messures, in poetry, 
form the first and a most important division, 
not to be passed over with a passing remark 
or two at the end of a book, bnt shonld 
receive due attention, have its logical rda* 
tions clearly exhibited, its defects pointed 
out, its redundancies shown, with the extent 
of its application in the other departmcnta 
of grammar. 

Instead of this, it has been usual fer 
En^i^ grammarians to divide gmmmar into 
Orth<^graphy, Etymology, Syntax, and Pro- 
sody. And the anthers of one published 
lately, which has even received the sanction 
of the Committee of Council on EducatioD, 
have dbcarded two of these altogether, and 
treated it under the divisions of Etymology 
and Sjmtax. These branches are certainly 
well treated by them, but that is no apology 
for the omission of the others. Theae 
branches generally have been treated piettj 
well and fully by grammarians, but oftho* 
graphy has received only a small share of 
attention, limited in many instances to a few 
rules for the spelling of some simple and of some 
derivative words, while prosody has called 
forth only a few observations on the different 
kinds of poetic measures, the number and 
quantity of the syllables, the accents which 
dbtinguish them, and the number of verses 
which make up a stanza of a certain definite 
denomination. The order of this division is 
unnatural and illogical. That b last, which, 
according to the nature of speech, and the 
orderof its logical arrangement, shonld befiist 
Thb inversion has arisen from the limited 
view which has been taken of prosody, and of 
the misconception of its nature and objects. 
Prosody (from the Greek ^^proaddia^ accent) 
in its enlarged sense, embraces the sounds 
and the quantities of the articulations, and, 
by necessary consequence, the orthography, 
as well as the metres of the language. It 
should thus form the first part of any divi. 
sion or aaalyns of grammar. The soma ir, 
their nature and classification, the mechaniam 
of their fbrmation, their affimties, their capa- 
bility or inci^Mcity of entering into combina* 
tion, are all antecedent to ortfaography. The 
grammarian should therefore recfignlse them 
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in his grammatical arrangement, and treat 
fhem with that folneas and completeness 
which thdr nature and importance require. 

Orthography would follow as a matter of 
oonrse. It should emhraoe a complete set 
of symbols corresponding to the number of 
simple elementary sounds exhibited in the 
preceding division. There should be no 
duplicates, no combinations to express simple 
sooods, and no simple characters to express 
compound articulations; while allied sounds 
should have characters similarly formed, yet 
sufficiently distinct to express tiieir phonetic 
diffiarence. Our alphabet is both very 
deficient and erroneous in these respects; 
and any system of English grammar should, 
therefore, in its orthographical division, show 
what phonetic articulations have no symbols, 
what have duplicates or triplicates, which are 
erroneously represented, and also the expe- 
dients which have been employed as sub- 
stitutes for a perfect alphabet. Thus treated, 
it constitutes a portion, and that, too, an 
important one, of the science of language; 
and not, as it has been expressed, the mere 
art of spelling words correctly, or, as it should 
be expressed, capriciously and historically. 



The imperfections of our alphabet may 
easily be explained by considieiing the 
sources whence we have derived our phonetic 
sounds, and our alphabetic symbols. The 
former have been transmitted to us from the 
Gothic stock of the Indo-European tribe of 
languages; whilst the alphabet has been de- 
rived from the Phoenician language, belong- 
ing to the Semitic tribe. The Phflsniciaii 
alphabet consisted of twenty>two letters; 
and only twenty-one of these were imported 
by the Greeks. The Roman alphabet was 
derived from the Etruscans, in whose lan- 
guage there was a preponderance of sharp 
sounds. This alphabet was used by the 
Romans during the first two centuries after 
the foundation of the city, after which it 
was modified by that of tiie Italian Greeks. 
Both the Latin and Greek were deficient i22 
many of the sounds found in the mother- 
tongue of the present English. There were 
seven sounds in the Anglo-Saxon which had 
no equivalent in Latin, and six, which had no 
equivalent in Greek. Hence the resort to 
orthographical expedients to supply the de- 
ficiency. 

(To he contiimted,) 
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QUESTIONS REQUIRING ANSWERS. 

231. A woollen merchant would be glad if any 
friend would kindly suggest some plan of improv- 
ing (by means of coloured blinds or otherwise] die 
South lights of bis warehouse, so as to make tnem 
resemble in effect a North light, which, it is well 
known, is the best for displaying woollens to 
advantage.— B. T. 

322. Would any of your correspondents kindly 
^ve me, through the medium of your journal, 
mformation regarding " Carlisle," his personal 
history and peculiar points of belief.— J. G. S. 

223. A friend would be glad if any of your 
numerous correspondents could give him an an- 
swer to the following question, ** What is the best 
work (within the compass of limited means) on 
Practical Astronomy ; showing the use, and con- 
taining engravings of the Micrometer, &c. ?— S. U. 

224. Having verv much neglected my studies 
during my school-days, and having now arrived 
at a more advanced period of life, I feel my igno- 
rance to be very great indeed, and as I have now 
sternly resolved to become a thoughtfiil and dili- 
gent student, I shall be exceedingly obliged to any 
one of the readers of the Controversialist who 
will kindly inform me how to proceed with my 
■todies 80 as to add in the expandmg and strength- 
ening a weak mind. — Satubn. 

2^. I am desirous of obtdning a knowledge 



of the principles of the English language, so that 
I shall be able to pronounce with confidence, sod 
be able to understand the composition of w<»^ 
Is there any book published upon the subject, 
which simplifies it, and gives exerdaes, &c,in 
the same or similar manner to the plan adopted 
in many of our grammars, or first books of io- 
structton in any language, &c.? — E. S. 

226. Having read in the magazine for ihe pre- 
sent month the remarks of B. 8. on *' Scanidng 
Poetry," and also the "Cridque" of E. B. » 
which he refers,- 1 conceive either of those gen- 
tlemen would be both able and willing to ^ 
me the information I need on the foUowing subject 
I have for a long time been striving to master tbe 
Latan language without a teacher, but have foond 
the greatest difficulty in acquiring the true pn- 
nnnciation, which I am sure I have notyetamved 
at. I am anxious, then, to know if the long <^ 
short mark over a vowel alters its sound, sai, u 
not, is it in all cases appreciable by the ear* 
Again, what is the nature of Latin poetry ; Virgu 
for instance? How might I learn to scantiie 
iBneid? If I take the first five or six lioeaoi 
this poem, how shall I read them as to Imowihej 
are poetry and not prose 7 for at present I can 
make no difference. I have been trying, bitf >o 
vain, to understand Alwary's " Latin Froaooy- 
Could, then, B. S. or E. B. remove ray diffieoj^ 
on these subjects or refer me to worka woko 
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would nmore thnn, so Unit I miffbt undaratand 
the eharseter and b« able to ap|»reciate the bMuiiea 
ofLadn poetry. A tpwdjr ivply would muoh 
obtige one who has derived muoh iuformation 
from four VAluttble magasine aioee its oommence- 
meuL — Editor. 



ANSWERS TO QQESTIONS. 

309. The IHvitUms of the Vegetable and ArUmal 
Kinffdome. — The first pertion of this question I 
understand to be this— iUnstrate, bjr examples 
from the vegetable kingdom, the meauing of the 
terms yrniis and s/Meiet , and the dillbrenee, pro- 
perty, and accident between and belonging to 
those terms ; the seeond,U> daseribe a tree, as au 
example, to prove the dilftranee betwe^m the 
terms ffenua and tpeeiee. Now, although this 
qaestion is somewhat of an etymological and 
grammatical nature, still there is much botanical 
interest in it, which indaoes me to take up the 
gstmtlet and attempt an answer. 

And as J. C. infers that the examples are to be 
drawn Arom the vegetable kingdom, I eousider 
that a few words relative to the meaning and pro- 
per^ of the term vegetable will not be out of 
place. The word vegetable is ft^m vegetate, 
V. a., to grow as plants, to shoot out, to grow 
without sensation, in distinotion ttom animals, 
both being organio eveations, endowed with the 
power of expansion and development of their 
construction, whidi is called life. Plants and 
saimals are of similar elements and strueturr, 
both being fitted for expansion, are the reci- 
pients of nutrition, and possess divers qualities, 
and also are eapable of reproduotion, and at last 
dissolve into their first pnneipies. AU vegetable 
matter is destined to decay when left to nature, 
<Aer being deserted by the vital power which 
swelled it into form. And as proof of this, we 
need only to compare the similitude and diffisr- 
enoe, or, in other words, the generic characters 
and specific diffierenoes b.etween the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms: hut as the space allotted to 
this section of the Controvenialitt will not allow 
of long details, the reader must here pause, and 
lie will see at a glance that there is a great simili* 
tade in the orsanization, and a;* much diversity 
of form and difference of character, in the vegeta- 
ble as in the animal kingdom ; that both are alike 
designed for one general purpose and one great 
^t performing similar Amotions, and affording 
food for each other, and food and raiment for 
J»n: bat with this difference, that the one is 
^ed in the earth and is without sensation, while 
the other moves upon the surface and is endowed 
^h seuaes. Without the vegetable kingdom the 
^i^al would have been ereated in vain, and the 
immense masses of minerals which compose the 
^rth would have appeared a cheerless waste, 
^ow as to the meaning, difference, and applica- 
bility of the terms genue and ajieeiee. 

0eaiit, in science, is a class or division, a snb* 
^s or sub-division, comprehending an assem- 
blage of species similar in their dcTelopment and 
VOU of fruotifieaiion, under the same eleus and 
order. Genera, in the Liunsean system of botany 
i^* lingular; genera, plural), is the eeeond 
'ttbdiviaion, ooutaining many Mpeeiee. The term 
'pniei, used hi seieace, is, according to its rela- 
"** ^alue, inferior to genera^ and is the third 
"^"division in the Linoaan system, a single order 



of beings bearing some distinguishing character, 
as for example, whether leafless or having leaves, 
whether these are deciduous in the first, or second, 
or persisting for several yean ; in roannar of 
growth, whether prostrate, spreading, dn>oplag» 
or erect ; and whether the fhut be enclosed in a 
capsule, siliqna, legume, berry, pome, drape, nut, 
or cone. Then as regards tiie property and aoeU> 
dent of the words genue and epeekee^ 1 will only 
refer to the followinff fhmiliar examples, taken 
ttma both the animu and vegetable kingdoms. 
First, the animal kingdom, like the Tcgetable, it 
divided into clssses, orders, genera^ and epedee : 
there are six classes. The first is MatiunaHn 
(those that suckle their young), and to which be. 
long both bipeds and quadrupeds; this elaaa 
contains seven orders, viz., Primaiee, Brmia, 
Ferte, Oliree, Peeom^BelUue, and 6'eto(no legs). 
Now, fh>m the order Fent, which term is derived 
fh>m Fera. a wild beast, in allusion to their fero- 
city, we will take as example the teline race, the 
cat kind. But what should we understand by an 
animal of the cat kind belonging to the class 
tliammalia and the order Ferte, were it not for its 
generic and epecijUc names ? Fdi» is the name 
of the genua comprehending the feline genera ; 
but we want to distinguish one/e/i« from another^ 
and that want is supplied b^ the apeeifie name 
derived fh>m its dLstingnishmg character; thus 
we have Fetis Leo, the lion, Felit Tigritt the 
tiger, Felie Catue, the oat, &c. : these may again 
be subdivided into sub-species or varieties, as the 
domestic cat, wild cat, tiger cat, &e. Now let na 
turn to the vegetable kingdom, which is more im- 
mediately connected with the question, and taka 
for example the gmue Riben, which includes the 
gooseberry and currant, and belongs to the natural 
order Orouulaee<By and the Linncan class Pen- 
tandriaf Linnesan order Monogj/nia. Now, in 
speaking of the difference of these plants, all 
belonging to the same class, and the same natural 
order, we should say, to what genera does the 

foos«berrv atid (mrrant belong ? because the elaaa 
^entandna contains many genera; but in giving 
a characteristic description of the plants, we first 
speak of the geniu, Ribeat and atterwards of the 
apeciea and varieties ; hence we have Bitea gro$^ 
aularia, the goosebeny ; Bibea rwArtim, the red 
oorrant, varietv alba, the whi.e currant; Bibea 
nigrum, the black currant; Bibra sanguineum, 
the red-ttowered currant ; Bibea aureum precox, 
(he early golden-flowered currant, and many other 
species that I could name. Tbi« I consider, aL- 
though necessarily brief, a sufficient explan*. 
tion of the Aill value and accident of the terms 
genua and apeciea. 

I have now to consider the second portion of 
the question, which I will endeavour *o exempli^ 
and elucidate by giving the generic and specific 
distinctions of one tree, as %n illustration of ttie 
systematic classification of the whole vegetable 
kingdom. In selecting one tree as an example 
fh>m the vast assembli^^e of vegetable productions 
which perform such an important office in the 
scheme of creation, I must first take into consid- 
eration the tribe or natural group of trees to 
which it belongs, as by such means it is that we 
are able to observe and describe thn manner of 
development of the various plants which differ 
most from each other in coiistiiutional character 
and appearance. And for this reason it is tiiat 
botanists, for the facility of studying and identi- 
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ig the numerous plants in the vegetable king- 
iom, have arranged itin divisions, classes, orders, 
tribes, genera, species, and varieties ; hence the 
use and importance of these scientific terms to 
enable us to draw out or describe a tree from the 
mmtnum genus or whole tribe to which it belongs. 
The tree which I select is one that has shared alike 
the honours ofboth ancient and modem times, and 
is justly esteemed for its utility and ornament ; 
the beauty of its foliage being universally admired 
by artists, ahd the strength and durability of its 
wood ably tested by the many uses to which it 
has been applied. It is also widely distributed 
over the face of the earth, and fulfils an important 
part in the economy of nature,-— I mean Uie oak, 
Quercua. This genus belongs to the natural 
order Corylaeea syn. Cupul\fer<s, which means 
the nut tribe, Corylus, nut-tree, being derived 
firom Koris, a hood or helmet, in reference to the 
calyx covering the nut ; Cup%Ui/erie,{Tomcupula, 
a little cup, and fero, to bear. This uibe of nut- 
bearing trees contains many genera, as for in- 
stance, Fa^tf<,the beech ; Ca«ton«a, the chesnut ; 
Carpinus^ the hornbeam; Corylus^ the hazel; 
and Ostrya, the hop hornbeam. And although 
each genus differs from tiie other in its generic 
character, all bear the same corylaceous or cupu- 
liferous form which constitutes the natural order. 
Let us now consider what distinguishing form 
constitutes the generic character of the genus 
Quercus, the oak, which belongs to the Linnaean 
(dass 21, Sfonaciaf one house; that is, both 
male and female flowers are borne upon the same 
plant; Linneean order, Polyandria, many sta- 
mens ; the generic characters of the male flowers 
are, stamens, five to ten in number ; calyx, cam- 
panulate, subquinquified, which means, calyx, 
bell-shaped and divided into five lobes : femiQe 
flowers, calyx, campanulate, integerrimus sca- 
beTf style one, stigma three, nux supera eoriaeea 
mono«perma, which maybe rendered thus, calyx, 
bell shaped, very entire and rough, one style di- 
vided into three stigmas, nuts very abundant, with 
a leathery covering, and one-seeded. These being 
the distinctions which characterize the genus Quer- 
ctMjitmustbeunderstoodthat all corylaceous trees 
bearing the generic character I have named be- 
long to the genus Quercus, in the same way that 
the nut-bearing tribe belong to the natural order 
CorylacecB. The use and application of the ge- 
neric classification being to distinguish one genus 
firom another, among the many genera included 
in the natural order, the same as the specific clas- 
sification shows the difference of individual cha- 
racter between one species and another belonging 
to the same genus. It now only remains to make 
a few observations in reference to the specific cha- 
racter of the oak, to complete this description of a 
science, and a systematic classification which 
enables us to uuderatAid and command a know- 
ledge of the vast assemblage of organized beings, 
the wonderful variety and the harmonious work- 
ing of the whole, in the grand scheme of nature 
originated by an all-wise and beneficent Creator. 
With respect to the specific distinctions and differ- 
ences of the numerous species belonging to this 
genus, it is only necessary to speak of a few whidi 
are most generally known, and are best calculated 
to elucidate the foregoing remarks. I will take for 
example the common British oak, Quercus pedun- 
eulaia. It will be at once seen that Quercus has 
a second name attached to it now that we come to 



consider the value of specific distinctions ; this 
specific name, peduticwJato, implies the pedunco- 
late oak, in allusion to the long footstalks of its 
acorns, and the short footstalks of its leaves, by 
which it is readUy distinguished from the other 
species of British oak. By way of illustration, 
the following are sub-species or varieties of the 
pedunculate oak : — Q.pedunculatafctstigiata^ihz 
fastigiate or pyramidal oak ; Q. peduneulata kete- 
rophyllUt the various-leaved p|edunculate oak; 
Q. p«dunculata foliis vatiegatiSt the vari^ated- 
leaved pedunculate oak; and Q. pedanadata 
purpurea, the purple-branched pedunculate o«lc ; 
which, it must be understood, are only varieties 
of the first named species. The next distinct 
species which is very common in £ng1and h Q. 
8essH{flora^ the sessile-flowered oak, the flowers 
being sessile or sitting, that is, a flower witboat 
a pedicel, or footstalk, that being the distinguisb- 
ing character of that species ; then we have Q. 
rubra, the red or champion oak ; and Q. coccinta, 
the scarlet oak, both very handsome species, 
named in reference to the colour of the decaying 
leaves in autumn. But as the different species of 
this genus are very numerous, and it is only ne- 
cessary to mention a suflScient number to exem- 
plify the facts relating to this inquiry, and show 
the utility, difference, and meanizu: of the specific 
distinctions, and as the space will not admit 0/ 
this description being continued farther, I will 
only add that Hooker, in his " Journal of Botany," 
mentions about 230 species being known up to 
the present time, and that the generic name i> 
derived from the Celtic quer, fine, and cuez, a 
tree, in allusion to its handsome ^owth. May 
our own native oak, the symbol of strength and 
emblem of civic virtue, in the present crisis be 
instrumental in achieving those tiiumphsinthe 
defence of a just cause for which it lias ever been 
renowned ; and now, as in the da>s of yore, add 
fresh leaves of glory to those which encircle tbe 
brow of Old Albion I^Georob HA8KBB,i^airf 
Pond, Islington. 

^ 214. Milton on his Blindness. — It seems enrioa& 
for a writer to reply to his own questions ; but as 
the " Inquirer" is intended to be of general udlitf 
and not simply to minister to the benefit of as 
individual, and as many readers (and possibly X 
L. amongst them) who are interested in the sub- 
ject of questions 203 and 214 may not be readeis 
of " Notes and Queries," I think it right to men- 
tion that a communication has recently appeand 
(see the No. for April 29th, page 39d} in tbat 
serial, attributing Uie authorship of the poeo, 
quoted by X. L., to an American lady. Tbe 
article in '* Notes and Queries," which is extremely 
brief, is dated from Philadelphia, and signed 
" Uneda,^' and simply states that *'a littie poem 
commencing, ' Though I am old and blind, and 
included in some late editions of Milton's ^oeatf, 
was written by a Miss Lloyd, of Philadelpbis." 
It were to be wished that Uneda were a less 
mythical personage and stood revealed in his own 
name. It seems marvellous that a single copy ^' 
the verses could have crossed the Auiuitie,and 
finding a resting-place among Milton's papers 
should suddenly have turned up, and have d^ 
ceived the curious eyes of Oxonian editorsitip^.r 
its elderly appearance. If the statement or 
Uneda is true, the Oxford editors have been 
guilty of gross carelessness or something 1*0^- 
To remain silent will now afford stioDgiPr^ 
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snmptioii against them, and the question will 
probably therefore be soon set at rest. — B. S. 

Sid. We€ikneu qf Jfcmory.— The best method 
that we would recommend to J. B. for strengthen- 
ing the memorr, is to learn select passages from 
any author, and recall them invtty frequently to 
his mind ; by this method he will gradually acouire 
a readineaa of repeating anything he ma^ haTe 
previously heard ; or J. B. may practise the 
Franklinian method of giring precision to the 
mental faculty, by reading a selection ttom an 
author one day, and on the next endeavouiing to 
write down what he thinks the author said, and 
then compare it with tiie text. — ^Waltrb. 

216. The Origin of the term JJwerwid.— The 
application of honourable epithets, as, " most 
reverent," "most honourable," and the like to 
Presbyters as well as bishops, i^pears to have 
obtained in early times. The word Beverend was 
applied to the clergy before the Befonnation, but 
not used by them as a prefix to their names ; its 
employment thus is dearly a modem usage. — 
C. 

217. Daily Share Liit explained.— The words 
"Number" (1), "Share" (2), "Paid" (3), "Busi- 
ness done" (4), may be simply explained thus: 
(1) shows how many shares the company is entitled 
to issue; (2) shows how much a shareholder was 
originally liable to pay on each share ; (3) shows 



how much has already been paid on each share ; 
(4) shows the price at which shares were sold the 
day the list was published ; " Price," shows the 
sum asked for each share by parties wishing to 
sell. I do not at present recollect any other terms. 
By multinlying (1) by (2) and (1) by (3) we have 
respectivdy the capitid autfaorizea to be raised and 
the capital actually raised ; by comparing (3) and 
(4), we gain an idea of the position and prospects 
of the company. Example — 

No. Sh. Pd. Name. Price. Business done* 
10,000 100 50 Bubble Co. 6,5j^,5 5 

We have a company with a possible capital of 
£1,000,000, and an actual capital of £500,000. 
The prices asked by different sellera are £6, £6 
10s., and £5 per share; the price actually given 
by purchasers is £6 per share. The shares being 
at 00 per cent discount on the amount pud up, 
the Bubble Company may be deemed an unfbrtu- 
nate scheme. If a "Subscriber" purchases at £5 
he will become liable to the amount of the £50 
unpaid on each share. Suppose that to be " called 
up," he will then be the proprietor of a £100 share 
at the cost of £55 ; and if the company by good 
management comes to pay 5^ per cent, on the 
original shares, he will be in the enviable position 
of receiving 10 per cent, for his money. — 

FlOUBBS. 
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MATHEMATICAL CLASS. 
QUESTIONS FOR SOLUTION.— XV. 

[a) 49. Required the value in cwts., &c., of ^^ of 
I of I of a ton weight. 

(a) 50. A castle is surrounded by a wall 60 feet 
high, and a moat 15 yards wide. What must be 
the length of a scaling ladder to reach over the 
moat to the top of the wall T 

{a) 51. Three men, in conversing about their 
money, found that if A gave B a shilling, B and 
C together would have six times as much as he 
had left; that A and C together possessed twice 
as mach as B ; and A and B together possessed 
as much as C, and a shilling over. What sum of 
money did each possess 7 

(a) 52. A person bought 360 lbs. of tea, at 
3 lbs. for 10s., and 360 lbs. at 4 lbs. for 10s., and 
sold out at 7 lbs. for 20s. What did he gain or 
lose by the bargain ? 

[h) 53. The sum of the squares of two numbers 
is 34, and the difference of tiieir squares 16. What 
Sire the numbers f 

[b] 54. Travelling with a stage waggon, which 
went at the rate of 4 miles per nour, I had occa- 
sion to call by the way, when I stopped 15 
^^utes ; I then walked at the rate of 4| miles 
per hour to overtake it In what time was I able 
to do so? 

{b) 55. My garden, which is 15 yards square, 
has a path, 2^ feet wide, running round at a dis- 
^ce of 3 feet from, and parallel with, the wall, 
^qtiired the content of this path. 

v>) 56. Also the cubic content of a ditch, 10 
wet wide at top and 4 at bottom, lying outside the 



wall, and parallel to it, and at a distance of 8 
feeL 

(c) 57. To what depth will a cube of elm, whose 
side is 2 feet and specific gravity 600, sink in 
sea water, whose specific gravity is 1020. 

(c) 58. Supposing the specific gravity of an ice- 
berg to be 700, and its shape a pyramid, having a 
height above ttie surface of the water of 400 feet, 
and the side of the base at the surface of 900 feet, 
to what deptii will it sink into tlie water if the 
specific gravity of the water be 1026? 

(c) 59. Required the solid content and weight 
of the above. 

(e) 60. A train of 100 tons has a velocity of 45 
miles per hour, when the steam is turned oS. How 
far will it ascend an incline of 1 iu 100, taking 
friction at 6 lbs. per ton ? 

GRAMMAR CLASS. 

MODEL EXERCISE No. XIV. 

FideVol. IV.,p. 198. 



VERBS. 



Reoulab. 



Present, 


Past, 


Fast 


fasted 


Halt 


halted 


Snow 


snowed 


Steer 


steered 


Glide 


glided 


Melt 


melted 


Loose 


loosed 



Perfect Part, 



fasted 

halted 

snowed 

steered 

glided 

melted 

loosed 
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Pn$mL 


Puat, 


PeifectFurt. 


Preaeni. 


Past. 


PetyectPtttt 


Confess 


confessed 


oonftsaed 


CleaTe(to split) 


elove,clmTe, or 


eloveBordcft 


Hash 


hushed 


hashed 




oleft 




Pluck 


plucked 


plucked 


fHeave 


hove 


hoven 


Owe 


owed 


owed 


Weave 


wove 


woven 


BeMh 


reached 


reaehed 


Frcesa 


firooe 


trowtn 


Feel 


felt 


felt 


Steal 


stole 


stolett 


Sweep 


swept 


swept 


Speak 


spoke or 


spoken 


Creep 


crept 


crept 




spake 




Lose 


lost 


lost 


Swear 


swore or aware 


sworn 


Bend 


bent 


bent 


Bear (to bring 


bore or bare 


bon 


Bend 


rent 


rent 


forth) 






Send 


sent 


sent 


Bear(toearn7) 


bore or bare 


borne 


Spend 


spent 


spent 


Forbear 


fmrbore or for. 


t<ahan» 


Lend 


lent 


lent 




bare 




Wend 


went 


wended 


Tear 


tore or tare 


torn 


Gird 


girt or girded 


girt or girded 


Shear 


shore, sheared 


shorn 


eud 


gilt or gilded 


gilt or gilded 


Shake 


shook 


shaken 


Bmld 


built or builded 


built or builded 


Get 


got or gat 


gotten or got 


Shed 


shed 


shed » 


Eat 


ate 


eaten 


Cut 


eut 


cut 


Seethe 


seethed or sod 


sodden 


Cost 


cost 


cost 


Tread 


trode or trod 


trodden 


Hit 


hit 


hU 


Bad 


bade, bid 


bidden 


Hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


fGrare 


graved 


graven 


Pat 


put 


put 


Arise 


arose 


arisen 


Set 


set 


set 


Abide 


abode 


abode 


Burst 


burst orbursted 


buret 


Slide 


slid 


alidden 


Knit 


knit or knitted 


knit 


Write 


wrote 


written 


GSKt 


cast 


cast 


Win 


won 


won 


Dip 


dipped or dipt 


dipt 


Thrive 


throve or 


thriven 


Slit 


slit 


slit 


Strive 


thrived 
strove 


striven 














+Bite 


bit 


bitten 
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Spin 


span 

IIWAYVI 


spun 

Bwriim 


Pre8ent. 


Past. 


Perfect Part, 


On lux 

Beerin 


B VTCaUI 

began 


9 VT MIAA 

begun 


Sing 


sang 


sung 


Note 1. Verbs which are regularly oonjugtted 


Sting 


stang 


stung 


are sometimes called " weak verbs/' in coxue* 


^« 


rang 


rung 


quence of their requiring the addition of ed, ex- 


Wring 


wrung or 


wrung 


pressed or understood, to form the past tense and 




wrang 




perfect participle; while those which requirsno 


PHng 


flang or flung 


flung 


such addition are designated '* strong verbs. 


Clint 
Drin z 


clang or clung 


clung 
drunK or 


2. The words marked thus f are somedznes 


drank 


conjugated regularly. 






drunken 


3. * SPBEAD,though outwardly under^in^ DO 


Stink 


stank or stunk 


stunk 


change, and consequently, like cost, which is a 


Help 


helped 


holpen 


contracted weak or regular verb, really undergoes 


Bind 


bound 


bound 


an interval change in sound, and is thereibre 


Grind 


ground 


ground 


classed with the irregular or strong verbs. 


Choose 


chose 


chosen 


4 The reason for the classification of eut, cott, 


Leave 


left 


left 


hurt, &c., may be gathered from note 3. 


Have 


had 


had 




Make 


made 


made 


Junior DMtion, 


Buy 


bought 


bought 


Exercise XVI., Vol. IV., July No., p. 278. 


+Work 
Think 


wroui^t 
thought 


wrought 
thought 


Senior DtviHon. 


Bring 


brought 


brought 


Correct the following sentences, and point oat 


Beseech 


besought 


besought 


generally the nature of the errors :— 


Teach 


taught 


taught 


I intended to have visited my friend last Tho^ 


Seek 


sought 


sought' 


day if pressing business had not have bindeica 


Fall 


fell 


fallen 


me. Neither he nor his wife were present when 


Hold 


held 


holden 


I called last. We have derived both pleasure and 


Show 


showed 


shown 


profit fW)m the reading of Milton. I have spoke 


Blow 


blew 


blown 


to him about the business. I done the work yes- 


*Spread 


spread 


spread 


terday. My brother has not wrote to me for some 


Mow 


mowed 


mown 


time past. At Lystra the people begun to worship 


+Crow 


crew 


crown 


Paul as a god, and then stoned him as aoflttt 


+Throw 


threw 


thrown 


live. The husband of that poor woman drunk 


+Clea\ e (to ad- 


clave 


cleaved 


himself to deaUi. Sir Charles Napier has been 


here) 






chose to command the Baltic fleet Be careftU in 
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tb« writing vcrar escrcUw. AWmiw outrao 
Coahi wbeu he carried tbe tidioM of AbtidMii't 
death. Tbe man ■pokca to OM ofuM mailer, and 
Mid that be had apoke of it before, and bae bore 
with me bur moT9 than he inlenda to bear again. 
TJm master haa roae and is now sitting in tbe 
parlour, and he baa set there for some time. 
Where have yon hdn the book? It la/s on the 
table. We laid in bed rather htte this morning. 
u we were np late last nisbt, but James lays in 
bed yet A poor man bae UU ikom tbe top story 
to the ground. After the master has ate bis break- 
iast he will attend to yoo. Her health has been 
greatly shook by the loss of her husband. Having 
aroae from his aaat he walked towards tbe arbour. 
We have a hen setting on eleven eggs. When I 
vent into the oountry I expeoced to have met him. 

PHOMBTIC SHOBT-HAND CLASS. 

SiXTB LBSSOW. 

1. Commenoe this lesson by reading, studying, 
and copving the remarks on the *' Terminating 
Hon hook," and the "Consonant signs for W, Y, 
H, " which will be found on page SS of the » In- 
•tractor." 

2. G o careAiIly over the remarks on the various 
principles of abbreviation, which will be found on 
mt» 41, 42, 43, and 44 of the ** Manual." 

S. Read and copy Ezeroises 19 and 90 in the 
"Instructor." 

4. Read and copy tbe rules for the ** Vocaliaa- 
tion of double eonsonants," page 4ft of the " M an- 
Dal," and copy, several times, the lists of prefixes 
atid affixes on pages 46 and 47 of the *' Manual.'' 

5. The " General Biiles for Writing" must now 
be oarefully studied, and such as bear upon ordi- 
nary writing be transferred to the ** Copybook." 



6. Writs ojut in Phonogiaphy tbe 9nd Psalm, 
and send it to ne for oomcUon by the 18tb inst» 



GEOGRAPHICAL CLASS. 
BssBCifli No. y. 

I. Name the great divisiona of land, and tay 
how they are situated in reference to earn other. 

5. Give tbe boundaries of Europe; its length 
and breadth, and in what xone the greatest part 
is sicnated. 

3. The prittoipal seas, bays, and gulfs. 

4. The principal straits, and say what teas 
tliey connect. 

6. The names of the chief capes, attd the eoun> 
tries they are in. 

6. Chief islands in Che Atlantic; in the Medi- 
terranean ; the Baltic; Arctic Ocean. 

7. How many great mountainous regions? 
What is between ihem 7 

8. The principal ranges in tbe South, with the 
name and height of the highest mountwis. 

0. Explain the name. Mont Blane. 
10. The greatest height in the Seandlnavian 
range. 

II. Describe the covntries South of the Pyre- 
nees, Alps, and Balkin. 

IS. The mountains connected with tbe Pyre- 
nees : the Alps ; the Balkin. 

13. The range, between Europe and Asia, on 
the East Greatest height On the South. 
Highest mountain. Its height. 

14. Chief volcanoes. Their height Sixe of 
Etna. 

1ft. Name some groups of islands containing 
volcanoes. 
10. Chief plains. The sise of the largest 



REPORTS OF MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETIES. 



Cri^ Debating Chtb.— The annual soh^e 

of the Debating Society, in aid of tbe iUnds of 

^eir library, was recently given in the Masons' 

Hall here. The chair was taken by Mr. John 

vow. and the company was served with tea, 

oookies, Sec. The obadrman stated, in a brief 

||a<lre«», that tbe obfect of their meeting was the 

Jurtberanee of their library, which consisted o( 

WO volumes, and was open to the tmblio at a very 

^beap rate. Addresses were delivered on the 

following subjecu:— The Miseries of War, Mr. 

John M'Callum; Tbe Peace Movement, Mr. 

Jamei Taylor ; Love and Ambition Coutrasted, 

JUr. Peter Dakers ; Magnitude and Grandeur of 

('reation, Mr. John Fisher; The Advantages and 

^laadvantages of Theory, Mr. John Graham ; 

BepReforrn, Mr. Robert G. Dakers ; Time, Mr. 

John Crerar. Mr. David Serimgeour, Agent of 

•M Scottish Temperance League, made a few 

K^neral remarks, which finished the intellectual 

"*P>rim«nt of the entertainment Tbe large 

■"w^oe listened to the various speakers with 

narked attention. The speeches were gmerally 

•»>«, lucid, and well delivered. Tbe hilarity of 

we evettittg was much enhanced by several pieces 



of vocal music, and the sendees ot the Instru- 
mental H alu Club. In tbe course of tbe evening 
a service of fruit was dislribute<l. J. Mc 0. 

Bfco Teptperance Soir^.— The first soiree in 
connexion with the Total Abstinence Society of 
this place was recently given in the village school* 
room. The chair was occupied by Mr. D. 
Rutherford, President of the Society. The com- 
pany, numbering about 100, was supplied with 
tea, &c. ; alWr which addresses were delivered by 
Messrs. Dow, Gow, and Fisher, Crieff, and Mr. 
M Kinlay, Dunblane. Tbe intervals were filled 
up with vocal and instrumental music. 

Stainiand Mutuui Improvement Society. — On 
Tuesday, February the 28th, a tea meeting in 
connexion with this society, was held in the 
WcMleyan schoolroom. About 300 sat down to 
an excellent tea. After tea the number ot friends 
present increased to nearly 600. T le chair was 
taken by John Walker,^ Esq., who opened the 
meetinff with an appropriate address. The report 
was then read by the secretary, Mr. F. Wadding* 
ton, I'rora which we gather that the society wai 
establi»hed in July, 1861 ; that since tlien its 
progress, though slow, has been steady, and that 
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It noirnoniben near 50 members. TberearefiYe 
dasaes in operation— me for writing and aritb- 
metie, one for grammarj one for geographj, and 
two for reading. The library contains iJ>out 150 
▼olomes. Six of the leading periodieats are 
ti^en in, indoding one quarterly review. The 
report having being adopted, Mr. J. Watson, in a 
teUiag and practical manner, spoke from the 
sentiment, *'The Difficultiea which attend the 
Attainment of Knowledge." The Bev. W. S. Ball 
followed on the " Characteristics and Prospecu 
of the Present Age," espeeially selecting freedom 
as one o( the most prominent, and enlaiged upon 
it Addresses were also delivered by Messrs. 
Bateman, W. Brook, N. Sagbotlom, J. Oastler, 
J. S. Foster, and the Rev. J. EgUnton.— W. L. 

Dundee ** Britieh ControveretaUst" and Mu- 
tual Instruction Soeiety.~-¥or two or three 
weeks past, a number of young men bent on 
mutual improvement have been endeavouriog to 
form a society ; and at a meeting held on the 4th 
of April,a short essay on the history of Mechanics' 
Institutions and Improvement Societies havins 
been read, a code of regulations was adopted, and 
forthwith the *' Dundee ' British Controversialist' 
and Mutual Instruction Sodety" took its place, 
however humble, among the educational institutes 
of the day. It is proposed to form oursdves into 
classes for mutual instruction in arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, grammar, and Latin; each 
class to be predded over and conducted by the 
membeT who has proved, or shall prove himself 
equal to the task; one night of each week, from 
8 to 10 o'clock, to be devoted to each subject It 
was further proposed that a monthly essay be 
read by each member in rotation, having a 
practicd bearing upon the object of our meetmg, 
and the leading articles in the *' British Contro- 
versialist, or Magazine of Self-Culture," were 
recommendMt as suitable text-books. 

J. C, jun.. Sec. 

Glasgow Zetetie Society.— The third annual 
soiree of this society was hdd on Thursday even- 
ing, March 2, in St Mary's Hall, Renfidd-street 
Mr. B. M'D. Scott, preddent; Mr. A. Ingram, 
vice-president After a substantid service of tea 
and its accompaniments, the preddent, in a mas- 
terly address, reviewed the three all-absorbing 
questions of the day— War, Education, and Seot- 
tuh Rights. Mr. William Love, the secretary, 
then read tho annud report, which gave a gratify- 
ing account of the proceedings of the past session 
and the state of the flmds^ following it up with a 
few apposite remarks on the beneficid tendencies 
of such associations. Mr. John Maodondd moved 
the adoption of the report, which was seconded 
by Mr. Duncan Mdcolm. Addresses were de- 
livered by Mr. T. Campbell, ** On the Pleasures 
of Literature ;" ** Woman as a Sodd Teacher," 
by Mr. Maocall ; " Change," by Mr. Ingram ; fol- 
lowed by an address from Mr. George Lindsay, 
honorary member of the assodation. 

Leamington. — Opening (if the New Hall. — 
During the past quarter a new hdl, erected for 
meetings of a Literary Sodety, was opened by a 
soir^. There was great disappointment felt at 
the absence of several speakers and singers whose 
names had been announced. Some interruption 
was made by some disorderly persons during the 
opening speech of the Rev. J. H. Smith, the 
chairman. A loed newspaper thus describes the 
■cene whieh followed:— ^* The next speaker was 



Samuel Wanren, Baq., Q.C., D.C.L., F.R.8., 
whose fictions, entitled, ' The Diary of a Lite 
Physician,' and < Ten Thousand a Tear,' have 
acquired so mndi celebrity. Mr. Wairen eoiii> 
menced by stating that he vras unaccnitomed to 
public spMldng * out of the pale of the law ;' thtt 
he felt ttie difficulty of his podtion ; and ttat he 
extremdy regretted the dreumstance of being 
then present Hie learned g;entleman next ea- 
deavoured to speak upon snbiects connected with 
the progress of literature and science; but, from 
some cause or other, ndther ideas nor langinge 
were at his command, and so, after making rdte- 
rated apologies, he sat down. — ^The Chaunsn 
then rose, and expressed his regret that temponry 
embarrassment, oecadoned by no vdty of position, 
should have lUsabled Mr. Warren from displsTing 
the powers whidi he so undoubtedly possecMd. 
Genius, he sud, was fitfol in its manifestations, 
and its possessors were subject to visitations of 
weakness greater than that of ordinary men. After 
the chairman resumed his seat, Mr. Warren made 
a second attempt to speak in a style becoming his 
reputation. He toudied upon tiie revolution in 
China, the threatened war with Russia, and the 
gold discoveries in Australia, and then proceeded 
to exhort the company to give good heed to geo 
graphy. history, and chronology, because this is 
a pracfticd age, and because even children in the 
Nationd Schools might otherwise put their igno- 
rance to shame. When, after another series of 
laboured apologiea, he again sat down, the audi- 
ence ^[ood-natuxedly bestowed their applause. Dr. 
Burbidge then spoke ; and no sooner had he done 
so, than the chairman again offered excuses for 
Mr. Warren's defective oratory, citing illustrations 
of erratic genius, and, of all things in the worid, 
lugging in Bums's failings as an excuse for Mr. 
Warren. Psychology, pathos, and preaching, 
were aU resorted to on Mr. Warren's behalf; sni 
when that gendeman rose for the third time, 
expectation of '* better things to come" waa power, 
ftilly exdted. But tiie case proved hopdess. 
After uttering more clumsy apologies and more 
rambling platitudes, Mr. Warren disappeared from 
the platform, and thus this pdnftil and distresaio; 
scene terminated." 

Inverness YouMjg Men's Mutual Imp r ovement 
Association. — ^This body held a spedal meetiiif 
in the Guildry Hall, on the evening of Thnrsdif. 
March 16th, when the subject of*' Scottish Grisr- 
ances'* was discussed. Mr. Geoiige Boss occv^tid 
the chdr, and explained the object of the meetrng. 
It was' desired, while discussing this impofturt 
sul»ject, to give an impetus to the assodation, sod 
induce young men, who were freely invited to 
attend, by what Uiey saw and heard that d^V 
to become members. A series of resolutions-' 
on the appointment of a Secretary of Stale ftr 
Scotland ; on the neceadty for an addition to 
Scottish representatives, &o., &e., were movd, 
and in an able manner supported by the diffBrent 
speakers. We would recommend this assoois- 
tion to the favourable notice of tiie emptojw 
in Inverness, and impress upon young men the 
mord and intellectual advantages they wodd 
recdve by attending its meetings. Abeady > 
number fkvourably impressed with this danoD- 
stration have joined the assodation, while it ha* 
made great progress since its formation in 188S. 
then it consisted of eighteen members, nowit Don- 
I hers fifty members. Wenndentandthaftihaffh* 
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ject of " Early Closiiig " will be discassed on an 
early day, when it is proposed to form an associ- 
ation, similar to those now in existence in the 
South, for shortening the present hours of busi- 
ness. — EOIN. 

Htxhcun Mutual Improvement and Debating 
Society. — ^The society was organized in August, 
1853, and terminated its session in February, 1854. 
The following is a syllabus of tbe week's course : 
—Monday, French class; Tuesday, English 
Grammar class ; Wednesday, Elementary class ; 
Thursday, Geography class; Friday, Debating 



class. The society has been highly snceessfol, and 
at the termination of its session found itself blest 
with a balance of £1 5s. 2d. in the hands of the 
treasurer, this was handed over (together with 
4s. lOd. subscribed by the members] to Mr. W. W. 
Oibson, the treasurer of the subscription schools, 
as the society's donation to the bmldin^ Amd of 
the new sdiools. The thanks of the society were 
voted to Mr. W. Rolt and Dr. Pearson, for their 
kindness in teaching the French and English 
Grammar classes, and to Mr. W. B. Bidley for 
teaching the Geography class.— T. S. G. 



tiittaim. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

ON EDUCATIONAL, LITEBABT, AMD SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 



Alison's Hist, of Europe, People's ed., vol. 4, 4s. 
Andrews's GritiGal Latin-Eng. Lexicon, n. ed.,21s. 
Annual of Scientific Discovery, 1854, 7s. 6d. 
Ardibold's Justice of the Peace, v. 1 and 2, £1 18s. 
Armeugaud's Practical Draughtsman's Book of 

Design, 28s. 6d. 
Arnold^ Henry's Second Latin Book, 6th ed.,4s. 
Balfour's (J. A.) Class-Book of Botany, 31s. 6d. 
Barham's (G.) Pastoral and other Poems, 2s. 6d. 
Barnes's (W.) Philological Grammar, 9s. 
BeU's English Poets, •' Dryden, vol. 2," 2s. 6d. 
Bemays's Familiar German Exercises, 11th ed., 

4s. 6d. 
Bohn's Antiq. Lib., " Ingulph's History of the 
Abbey of Croyland," 5s. 

BiiL Classics, "Addison's Works, voL 2, " 

3s. 6d. 

Classical Library, "Atheneeus* Deipnoso- 

phists, trans., vols. 2 and 3," 5s. each. 

• Illust. Library, " Mudie's Brit. Feathered 

Tribes," 5s. each. 

• Standard Library, " Cowper's Complete 

Works, vol. 3," ds. 6d. 
Boot and Shoemaker's Assistant, 21s. 
Bowring's Decimal System in Numbers, Coins, 

&c.,4s. 
British Military Biography, 4s. 
Bryant's (W. C.) Complete Poetical Works, 2s. 6d. 
Cassell's Lessons in English, by Beard, 3s. 
Cbanning's Literary Works, 5s.; Theological 

Works, 5s. 
Chiosso's (Captain) Gymnastics, Is. 6d. 
Cicero's Life and Letters, from the German, 9s. 6d. 
Claudius Ptolemy and the Nile,by W.D.Cooley,4s. 
Colenso's Text Book of Elementary Arithmetic, 

Is. Qd.; with Answers, 2s. 3d. 
Collins's New British Adas, £1 lis. 6d. 
Colston's Basis of Moral Science, 5s. 
Cromwell and English Commonwealth,by Guizot, 
28s. 

Cunningham's Ladak, Physical, Statistical, &o., 

illustrations, 36s. 
Davis and Davidson's Arabic Beading Lessons,5s. 
Dante's Divine Comedy, "Paradise," trans, by 

Cayley, 6s. 
Dartou's (M. E.) Earth and its inhabitants, 5s. 
De Saulcy's Journey round the Dead Sea, n. ed., 

2 vols , 30s. 
Dodd's (G.) Curiosities of Industry, 3s. 
Dove's (P. E.) Elements of Political Science, 12s. 
£ncyclopeBdia Metropolitana, " Senior's Political 

Economy," 3rd ed., 4s. 



Eton Greek Grammar, trans, by Bev. W. Bout- 
ledge, 4s. 
Latin Grammar, by Mayor and Carey, 

n. ed., 2s. 
Falmouth's (Lady) Conversations on Geography, 

78. 6d. 
Fleming's (Bev. F.) KafOraria and Inhabitants, 

2ud ed., 5s. 
Foden's (J.) Mechanical Tables, 2nd ed. 
Gleiff's Family History of England, 3 vols.,108. 6d. 
Goldsmith's Life and Times, by J. Forster, 2nd 

ed., 25s. 
Green's Lives of the English Princesses, voL 5, 

10s. 6d. 
Haas's Easy Introduction to French,3rd ed.,1 s.6d. 
Half-hours with Best Authors, illust., vol. 2,38.6d. 
Hallam's Intro, to Literature of Europe, 4th edit, 

3 vols., 36s. 
Hamilton's Greek Grammar, Is. 
Harding's (J. D.) Drawing Models, Is. 
Hartland's Geneal. Chart of Boyal Houses of 

Europe, £15 15s. 
Heart's Ease ; or. Grammar in Verse, 2s. 
Historical Pictures of Middle Ages, 2 vols., 21s. 
Hockin's How to obtain Positive and Negative 

Pictures, Is. 
Hughes's Intro, to the Practice of Auscultation, 

2nd ed., 5s. 
Jacob's (Bev. G. A.) Greek Grammar for Christ's 

Hospitid, 2s. 
Eeightley's Mythology of Ancient Greece and 

Italy, 12s. 6d. 
Knight's Pocket Vocabulary in English and 

Turkish, Is. 
Kugler's Handbook of Painting, German, &c.,248. 
Lance's Life and Marine Assurance, 3s. 
Lardner's (Dr.) Museum of Science and Art, vol. 

1, Is. 6d. 
Lebahn's (F.) Selections from German Poets, 68. 
Lindley's (Dr.) School Botany, n. ed., 5s. 6d. 
MacFarlaue*s(C.) Catacombs of Bome,reduced,2s. 
History of British India, 2nd 

ed., 5s. 
Manier's French Word and Phrase Books, Is. 
Mant's (Bev. F. W.) Midshipman, Is. 
Marryat's UniversaJ Code of Signals, by G. B. 

Richardson, 12s. 
M'Culloch (J. R.) on Wages, &c., 2nd ed.. Is. 
M'Dermott's (W. C.) History of Rome, 2s. 6d. 
Mear'8 (R.) Decimal Calculator, 6d. 
MerriAeld's (Mrs.) Dress as a Fine Art, illust, 

Ss. 6d. 
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XUkr'B (H.) My Schools and Schoolmaatera,78.6d. 

IQUhooae's Engltoh-Italiui and Italiaa-Snglbh 
DtotioDaiy, 9a. 6d. 

MiteheU'8(C Newspaper Press Dii«otoii7,1864,Ss. 

MoraU's (J. K.) Russia as It Is, la. 

If unrar's Brit. Clasaica— " Gibbon'a Boman Em- 
pire;' toL 1,7s. M. 

Matfonal Illuatovted Library — ^"Johnson's Lives 
of the Poets, by HazIiU, vol. S;* )Ks. «d. 

* * Pfeiffer's Journey 
found the World," n. ed. , 3s. dd. 

Nelson's (Lord) Life, by Southey, iUust, 6a. 

Nicholson's (J.) Operative Mechanic, 4th ed., 15s. 

Odavius, by M. Minucius Felix, trans, by Dal- 
rymple, 3s. 6d. 

Orr s Household Handbook— << Household Medi- 
cine, part 2," 6d. 

Petit's Architectural Studies in France, iUnat, 42s. 

Petermann's Account of the Expedition to Central 
Aftioa, 30s. 

Balkes's Origin, Ice., of the English Constitutioo, 
vol. 2,8s. 

Beading for Travellers— << Boms, by Cariyle," Is. 

S«dkoedler and Medlock's Elements of Zoology, 
8nded.,28. 

Seven Wonders of the World, illust, n. ed., 3s. 6d. 

Shi^qMre, Stratlbrd ed., by Knight, voL 3., Is. J 



Sigoumey's (Misa) Poetieal Woric8,8s. 6d. 
Skaife's £xpos6 of the Boyal Academy of Arts, 

3s. 6d. 
Soloer's States System of Evrofe, edited by 

Williams, 2s. 6d. 
Songs from the Home Lyre, by Lavinia,6s. 
Sowerby's English Botany, Srd ed., voL 7, 

£i 6s. 6d. 
Southey's (R.) Poetical Works, toL 8., 3a. 6d. 
Stanley's (Dr.) Familiar History of Birds, 6ch ed., 

ds.6d. 
Stephens's Incidents of Travel in Central Ameriet, 

12s. 
Strickland's Lives of the Queens of England, a. 

ed., vol. .^, 7s. 6d. 
Tate and TiUeard's Educational Expositor, voL 1, 

7s. 6d. 
Tegetm*;ir'B (W. B.) Arithmetical Tables, 6d. 
Thomson's (B. D.) Cyolopsedia of Chemistry, 

128. 6d. 
Thucydides, Second Book, ed. by Arnold, 4s. M. 
Townshend's (Bev. G. H.) Meamarism proved 

True, 6s.* 
Villi's £neid,Books 1 to 3, ed. by W. D. Kenny, 

ls.6d. 
Walford's ( Rev. E .) Hints on Latin Writing, Is. 6d. 
World of Sdenoe and Art, 2S8. 
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Active preparations are being made on a large 
scale, for a grand "Educational Exhibition," to 
be held in July, August, aud September, in St 
Martin's Hall. The Council consists of most of 
the principal men of rank and eminence in science 
and art, and Uie office of President has been 
accepted by the Earl Granville. 

An appeal is being made on behalf of the Bev. 
Dr. Eitto, in consequence of his being laid aside 
from literary labour by paralysis. 

Lord Cockburn, one of the Scottish judges, the 
friend and biographer of Jeffrey, died at Edin- 
burgh on Wednesday, April 26th. Bis name will 
be honourably remembered as one of the asso- 
ciates of JefiVey, Homer, Brougham, Sidney 
Smith, and the rest of the little band of youthliu 
writers who, at the first startiog of the time of the 
^dinhurph Review, gave so great an impulse to 
the politics and literature of this country. 



Many of onr readers have heard tbrondi oths 
channels of the death of that veueraMe poet, 
James Montgomery. This event happened si 
Sheffield, somewhat suddenly, on Sunday, A|ml 
30, and by it another of the great poets of the last 
generation has pe»sed away. Bogers alone now 
remains of the brilliant constellation of genius 
which rendered the poetical literature of England 
conspicuous in the early years of the present 
century. Crabbe, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Soutbry, 
Scott, Byron, Campbell, and last, Moore, sooees- 
sively dissppeared, some of them after attaining 
a good old age. and long aurriving the tuat 
gained in early hfe. James Montgome ry was bora 
Nov. 4, 1771, at Irvine, in Ayrshire, and codm> 
quently was in hb 83rd year. Bis works are too 
well known and too numerous to be reeonled 
here. 
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Swedenbor^ ; a Biognvphy and an Exposition. 
By Edwm Paxton Hood. London: Arthur 
Hall and Co. 

We have here the biography of a most remark- 
able man, from the pen of a warm admirer, and, 
we presume we may add, a zealous follower. The 
present work, like all the productions of Mr. 
Paxton Hood, is written in an easy, energetic, 
and popular style, and doubtless will obtain 
many interested readers amongst men of all sects 
and parties. 

The Band of Hope Review for 1853. London : 
Partridge and Oakey. Price Is. 

The Band of Hope Review is a ebildreu'a pic- 
torial paper, devoted to the advocaey of lemper- 
— »— . peace, brotherly kindness, and religion. 



Without committing ourselves to an approval of 
all its distinctive prindplea, we cannot but look 
with pleasure on its laiige circulation among the 
young, nor refuse to give a reeommendatory won! 
on its behalf. We believe that it ia likely to tfkd 
much good amon|r the children of the present 
generation, who mill be the men and womco d 
the nexL 

The ffomiUatt and Bi-monthlp Review. Loo- 
don : Ward and Co. Price Is. 

We cheerfully notice, and would reeorameBd,tius 
work lo »uch of our readers as are interested in 
the subjects to which it is devoted, both on aoceuut 
of the ability with which it is conducted, aud tbe 
independent aud catlioUc spirit by which Hit 
pervaded. 



BT THE AUTHOB OF "tHB ART OF REASONING," ** BHETOEIC" &C. 

The indispensable preliminary of science is the collection of facts. This holds trae of 
metaphysics as well as physics. Systematization is only truly possible when nnmerons 
clearly-understood and correctly-ascertained facts have been observed and chronicled. Un- 
tiring perseverance and inexorably rigid scrutiny must be expended upon the acquirement 
of these. When this has been done the mind watches for some indication of a unitive and 
comprehensive principle, towards which facts exhibit a converging tendency, and then 
strives to colligate them around a central thought — the language of facts is thus translated 
into the language of philosophy. Evoy discoverer is a man of keen, clear thought,— 
capable of tracing resemblances amid the labyrinths of diversity which Nature presents to 
the untutored mind, and diligent in following the course of the due-threads of analogy. 
The early fathers of science could not frame systems, though they might suggest them. 
Hence it is, that maximists precede theorizers; indeed a maxim m this sense might almost 
be called an initiative theory — the statement in one proposition of all that is then known, 
or supposed to be known, concerning any given number of simple facts, or particular 
instances, in so far as relates to their common property or properties. In our preceding 
article we briefly recounted the chief events on record in the lives of the Seven Sages, and 
introduced to notice the most remarkable of their sayings ; in our present contribution we 
intend to give such information as we think may be of importance to the right appreciation 
of the progress of philosophic thought, regarding some of the other maximists, &c., who 
floorished near the birth-time of philosophy. We shall then endeavour to appreciate their 
exertions, and to indicate the influence and value of their labours. 

•£sop (about B.C. 540) — whose reputed fables have been translated into every modem 

language — is generally supposed to have been a Phrygian by birth. He was of obscure 

origin, and his early destiny was lowly. Meanness of birth, lowliness of station, deformity 

of person, and defectness of articulation, however, could neither repress the vigour of his 

niind nor the liveliness of his fancy. Belonging, as he did, to the — QrjriQ — lower orders 

of the people, he was a slave. The earliest notice we have of him is in this character. 

The factor of his second master having been commissioned to dispose of some of the 

superfluous slaves on his farm, led iEsop and some other parties of similar status into 

E^phesus for sale. There ho found a ready market for all his human property except the 

fature fabulist and two of his companions — professors of the art of music and oratory. 

^AQthus, a philosopher of Samos, purchased ^sop*s two comrades, and got a present of 

the hunchbacked wit Our Samian philosopher, like many others, was the victim of an 

>ll-tempered wife, who vented her spleen and ignorance on the deformed serf : he retaliated 

by offering up a whimsical prayer, and escaped punishment only by a strategetic exercise 

of his ready humour. Many stories are told of him, in the truth of which little reliance 

can be pUced. An important crisis in the fate of Samos arose. At such times a wise man 

u welcome be he who he may. All semi-barbarous people are superstitious, and, of course, 

u 
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believers in omens. On "a day of high solemnity" the ring on which the arms of the city 
were engraven was stolen by an eagle, who, at length dropping it, let it fall into the bosom 
of a slave. All the wise men were gathered together to interpret this ominous occorrence. 
All failed. Xanthns recommended an application to iEsop. He, on being granted his 
liberty, exponnded the omen in this wise, viz., " A mighty king shall shortly eompass your 
snbjngation, miless extreme care and watchfulness be exercised by you.*' Shortly there- 
after, Groesns, king of Lydia, sent his ambassadors to demand tribnte money from the 
Samians, as an acknowledgment of his paramonntcy. In the coancil which was held, 
JEsop was invited, to take a part; at his suggestion Croesus was set at defiance, and the 
embassy contemptuously dismissed. On hearing that a freed slave had, by his undannted 
speech, effected so much, Croesus offered peace and independence to the inhabitants of the 
island, provided they delivered their adviser into his hands. uEsop consented to he 
sacrificed, but on his reciting the fable of " The Wolves and Sheep," the people determined 
not to yield their humble deliverer to the powerful monarch. This exhibition of nobleness on 
the part of the Samians determined ^sop to adopt a still more patriotic measure — to enter 
the Lydian camp and resign himself to Croesus. Here he recited his fable of " The Captire 
Grasshopper," and received not only a free pardon, but a treaty of permanent peace. On 
his return, the grateful Samians raised a statue in honour of his patriotism. At the reqnest 
of Croesus, he returned to Lydia, where he became the favourite instructor of the king. 
Many of -Slsop's choicest fables — now the delightful lessons of childhood — were composed 
for the improvement of the sovereign and court of Lydia. He afterwards travelled through 
Greece, where it is fabled, that in the Villa of Perlander, he met with the Seven Sages, and 
spent some time '' in asking and answexing questions." On arriving at Babylon, he settled 
for a time, adopting as his son a boy named Ennus, who proved himself unworthy of the 
honour, by forging ^sop's name to a plan of revolt against Labynetus, then king of Babylon 
Enraged and unsuspecting, Labynetus commanded the instant execution of the fabnlist 
Some friends concealed him, and he escaped the ignominious death intended. Amasis, 
king of Egypt — a warm ally of the Babylonian monarch — having requested a philosopher 
from Babylon, Labynetus, when too late as he imagined, bethought him of the untimely 
death of his wisest subject. ^sop*s friends confessed their now welcome fraud, and he 
was commissioned to proceed to Egypt. After a time he returned to Babylon, and devoted 
himself to the training of his traitor-heir Ennus. After remaining a long time at BabyloOr 
he set out to revisit Greece. Having reached the much famed Delphian Oracles, his 
piercing intellect seems to have penetrated into the secrets of their mummeries and impos- 
tures; his honest tongue could not keep silence, and he expressed at once his disappointment 
and indignation. He was apprehended ' on a false charge of sacrilege, condemned, ami 
hurried to execution. He was precipitated from a rock by the mad misguided populace. 



* See, as authorities among the ancients, Herodotus, Book II., 134 ; Plntiovh, '* Conviv. Sept 
.EHan," Book X., 5, XI., 5 ; Bentley's " PhaBdrus,* Book I., 2 ; Plato's " Phasdrua" and « Bqmblk:" 
•mong Che modems, ** Encyclopadia BritanDisa ; " *' Encyclopedia Metropolitana," voL xxvil 
« Greek and Boman PhUosophy and Science;" Oillis's "Greece;" Grote's "Greece;" "Peoor 
CycIopoBdia." A monk, named Planudes, who lived in the fourteenth century, wrote a life otMsot, 
which is most probably a romance ; he is also supposed to have written many of the Milas 'tUtt^ 
now aMiibated to JEsop. 
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Thus perished a great teadier of moral science, and the inyeator of a new species of 
litexatore. 

fables are an entertainmg asid efficaciooa means of commnaicating moral tmths. When 
the machinery is simple, the moral plain, the application obyioos, and the topic well 
selected, thej faaye great power over the mind. The faculty of analogy exerting itself sees 
in the whole nniverse the means of instroction; and the imagination, by an ingeniovs 
derice, presents in innocent, becaose imdisgnised fiction, lessons for all ages and all capa- 
cities, written by the Deity though interpreted by man. ^sop first systematically employed 
this modie of addressing the minds of the masses,— *how effectively, every one who has read, 
with eagerness and joy, in the days of childhood, the captivating lessons so easily under- 
stood, of which he was the earliest inyent<n:, mast know. Daring the childhood of nations 
his instnietions were received with joy, and that heritage of joy is not yet dindnished. 
Ought not he then to be registered amongst the wise, whose voice yet gives " instruction, 
wamiog, and reproof" in an easy, artless, yet effective manner from the remoteness of 
pre-Christiaa times? 

The " morals" of his fables are too well known to require quotation. 

Akachabsis (about 614 B.a), the Scythian, was the brother of Caduides, the king of 
Scythia. His mother was a Greek, from her he acquired an acquaintance with that laor 
goage and a love of wisdom. He left his native country and came to Athens ; on arriving 
there, he visited Solon, and being admitted to his friendship, studied under him. He was 
the first barbarian who received the honour of citizenship from the Athenians. His moral 
character was held in the highest repute, and he was regarded as a man of extraordinary 
mental endowments.- After the death of Solon he travelled through the greater part of 
the inhabited portions of the world in quest of wisdom. On returning to Scythia he 
endeavoured to introduce the wisdom and civilization of Greece, but his countrymen being 
jealous of innovation, he was slain by his brother while hunting. 

Some of his reputed sayings merit attention. " The vine produces three fruits — ^pleasure, 
intoxication, and remorse." ** One will never become drunken if he always remembers the 
follies committed by drunkards." "Three things require restraint, — the tongue, the 
appetites, and the passions." " It is better to have one worthy friend than many worthless 
ones." * 

Pherecydes (about 600 b.c.) was bom at Syros, one of the Cyclades. The tradition 
of the schools preserved by Josephus, Suidas, Eusebius, &c., assert that he derived the 
elements of his philosophy from the sacred books of the Phoenicians. Marvellous circum- 
stances have been reported regarding him. He was the first of the Grecians who wrote, in 
prose, " upon the nature of the gods." Moses was the real master of Pherecydes ; Pytha- 
goras was his true disciple. He asserted the inunortality of the soul, of which the 
Pythagorean doctrine of metempsychosis seems to be a corruption. He was an uhcompro- 
D^ng opponent of the superstitions of his country. He is reported to have died of that 
intensely frightful disease, the morbus pedicuhris. His works are lost; a few fragments 

o^y remain, they haye been an enigma to all after-ages. Clement of Alexandria, Tiedeman, 

'*^*"^~ — ^— - - - — * ■— ^ — ' 

* The fame of hit tbkst f«r wisdom is the origin of the " Voyage dn jeane Anaohanu/' by the 
Abb* Barthelemy. 
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Stortz, and Henius are the best authorities on this subject. The chief glory of Pherecydes 
consists in the impress which he left npon that great master-mind — ^whose renown has 
trimnphed thronghont twenty-fonr centnries, and still retains a station in the memories of 
men — Pythagoras. 

Epimbnides (about 604 b.c.) was bom in the city of Gnossns, in the island of Crete. 
The Cretans were remarkable for their addiction to invention ; and hence we find the most 
manrellons occurrences related of their prophet, and the most miraculous powers ascribed 
to him. He lived in that extraordinary transition-era in Greece, when all great men wen 
esteemed semi-divine. He is said to have slept, at one time, fifty years; and his age is 
variously computed from 154 to 299 years. He is fabled to have had power by mere force 
of will to absent his soul from his body. He wrote a treatise ^^ On Sacrifice," a poem ^ On 
the Argonautic Expedition," a work " On the Constitution of Crete." He was a politician 
and legislator, and exercised an immense influence on the progress of his own age. He 
seems to have had some correct notions on sanitation, if the tale of the Lustratiaactf 
Athens be true. Gottschalck and Heinrich are the ablest expounders of his works. 

Myso in Plato's " Protagoras " occupies the place of Periander in the enumeration of 
'* The Sages." The priestess of Delphi — when the tripod which was to be given to ik 
wisest was brought to Cheilon — is said to have answered to his inquiry — ^who was wiser 
than he? — 

** I say that Myso, the £teean sage, 
The citizen of Chen, is wiser far 
In his deep mind, than you." 

This showB that tradition at least favoured his claim to be regarded as a member of 
the Heptad. Very little is known of him, however, and his birthplace and parentage 
have been the subject of considerable disputation. 

One saying of his is worthy of remembrance, viz., " Men ought not to expect true 
knowledge in words, for words are but symbols of wisdom — ^things are not made to give 
rise to words, but words are conjoined to explain things." 

Phaleas of Chalcedon is a name known only on the authority of Aristotle,* geDeraHj 
regarded as belonging to this period. He is, by him, accounted the inventor of a constitu- 
tion somewhat analogous in certain portions to that contained in the ** Republic^ and "Lavs' 
of Plato. " The greatest dissensions," he is represented as saying, " arise from ineqnafitr 
of fortune. This is easily avoidable in the framing of laws for new states, but difScnlt of 
prevention in established communities; however, this may be accomplished by passing » 
decree that the rich should give dowries and receive none, and that the poor should take 
but not give." Aristotle's reasoning against this author is very conclusive, and slaD 
receive attention in our analysis of his principal philosophical writings. 

SiMOi7iDEs (about 656 b.c.), one of the great lyric poets of Greece, bom at JuKs, in the 
island of Ceos, was much attached to philosophy, and has been called by Cicero, " Not only 
a charming poet, but also a learned and wise man."t The few fi*agments of his poemsj 

• "Politics," Book II. 

+ " Non tantinn suavis poeta, sed doctus sapiensqup."— " De Natora Deorum,'* Book I., » 

X " Simooidis Reliquiee." 
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which envious Time has spared, have been carefnllj edited by Schneidewin. These 
consist of quotations employed hy the ancient writers; and th^ nnmber is convincing 
proof of the high estimation in which his writings were held. Some of these are 
finely translated into English in *' The Greek Anthology." Bnt"*H rt Si/iovt^ca 
y\vKtpri aeXtg** — ^''the sweet page of Simonides" — is one of the losses which learning 
must still deplore. 

He is said to have been the inventor of mnemonicSi to have added several requisite 
letters (i|, la, ^, \j/) to the Greek alphabet, and to have been the earliest writer of elegiacs. 
His fitmilj were poor, yet his talents secured him the friendship and respectful attention of 
Hipparchus, tjrant of Athens, an honourable welcome from Pausanias, the Lacedsemonian 
general, and the esteem and patronage of Hiero, king of Sicily. When eighty years of age, 
his muse had not deserted him, as he then bore away the prize for poetry from all com- 
petitors. Phsedrus fables that the Gods preserved him when a banqueting room, in which 
he was a guest, fell down. The philosophic, melancholy tenderness of his poetay commends 
him to notice, and though his preserved sayings are not numerous, we have considered 
onnelves justified, by the general traditions of antiquity, in cataloguing him among the 
maximists. The following are the more important of those which we find related, viz., 
Hiero having asked him, " What is God? " he answered, " The more I reflect on that topic 
the more mysterious I have found it.** Hiero's wife having asked him, " Whether it were 
better to have been bom wealthy or wise?'* he replied, " Wealthy, — ^for the wealthy may 
acquire wisdom; the wise may not acquire wealth." *' Order is the light of memory." 
''Pamting is silent poetry; poetry is eloquent painting." 
He is reputed to have been very fond of money, and to have sold his muse for hire.* 
In the foregoing brief and rapid survey of the lives and labours of the world's earliest 
philosophic thoughtsmen, there is exhibited no regularly co-ordinated and subordinated 
system of truths — ^no carefully excogitated and determinate series of opinions, the results of 
sedulous abstraction and anxious speculation. The wisdom-pregnant sayings we have 
quoted, seem rather the hurried solutions obtained by stray and random glances into the 
Kgion of metaphysic contemplation. In the busy haunts of men, amid the turmoil of life's 
&fiairs, in the intervals of travel, during the spare moments of a scanty leisure, their 
unresting genius, as it were instinctively, tended and cultured ** the thought-seeds that took 
Hfe*' within their souls. A stray seed budded into beauty, and blossomed into truth, and 
then the world embalmed it, and laid it up as a choice treasure. " True aspiration riseth 
from research;" but the times and circumstances in which they lived were unfavourable to 
uitense reflectiveness or self-segregation, and consequently afforded not the opportunity and 
^Tiisites for successful systematic thought. Nevertheless, a tendency was given, desires 
^ere awakened, thoughts were originated, aspirations were educed, which plainly indicated 
^t henceforth the correlation of human power with human duty was a question of much 

• 

^port, — ^that the human spirit was becoming cc^nizant of its attributes and curious 
regarding its destiny. No longer can the soul revel heedlessly in the delights of earth! 

* For ftmher infoniMtion see Bayie's " Dictionary,** Simomdeg; Fabridus' " Bibliotheca Gmoa," 
▼ol.L; « Penny CydoiMBdia" aimonidet ; ** Encycloimdia Melropolitiina,** vol. ix. Among the 
•Doients he is mentioned by Ariatotle, Herodotus, Thacydides, Plato, Cicero, Qutntitian, Plutarch, 
Horace, Catollut, &c. 
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No longer can the ''thoughts that wander throogh infinity'' be restrained from the endeavoor 

to approach 

" Fmr eTor neanr to the Uf0 divine ! ** 

Life is now not a mere snmmer day of pleasure and of glory to the rich and noble; nor is 

it a brief honr of woe to the oppressed; it is a mystery, on the nnriddling of which num^s 

chiefest joys depend. The three greatest philosophic questions — the ever recurring diffi- 

calties of speculation, have been proponnded. What powers hare men? What dntijBs do 

these imply? What hopes do these justify? That these were truly eisteaned tmportaiit 

is eridenced by the fact of thdr transmissien; for men do not remember and register that 

which they account as ralueless. Strange community of thooght — that men in divene 

stations, in separate cities, under diilerent circumstances, should entertain the Mone 

notions, and express them similarly! Was not philosophy latent in the age? Had not its 

Inrth-hour come? It is true that there is no CTidence before us of systematic thought-H}f 

carefully-elaborated theory or logically sequent investigation — of philosophy in xts preaait 

signification. But no one can dispute the fact that these concise, energetic, sparking 

sentences indicate the activity of the reflective powers, and announce and finreG^iadow the 

origin of a new era — the introduction of a new element into civilization — the impress of s 

tendency to scientific thought. Morals are now to be restricted by other consideTatioDS 

than those of personal feeling ; life is to be viewed as the sign of many capacities and 

hopes; law is to be regarded as the protector of right and justice; man is to becaD* 

sidored as essentially ennobled, dignified; and if 

" Thoughts are things and written thoughts are seeda,*" 

may we not yet expect to find that in the after ages men shall consent to pnrsne the 

pilgrimage of life in obedience to the decisive teaching of a pu» philosophy, 

** lied by that hope sablime wboae cloudiest eye. 
Through the fair toils and oniameuts of earth. 
Discerns the nobler life reserved for heaven f" 

We shall see, when the ages revolve and the vintage of thought is before us I 

Thales and his philosophy shall occupy our attention next 



Hfltgimr. 

WHICH SYSTEM IS MOST IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE SCRIPTURES, AND 
PRODUCTIVE OF THE BEST RESULTS-EPISCOPACY, PRESBYTERIANISM, 
OR CONGREGATIONALISM? 

EPXSCOPAOT.—A&TICLE II. 

nsefol in itself, espeeially when, as in tbe 
present discussion, it is one which, emanttiog 
directly from our Lord himself, continued to 
exist for fifteen centuries, not merely m- 
assailed, but supported hy the hearty p^o^ 
will of the entire Christian world, and ^ 
for three more survived the snoeeasivB <io- 



<* All order first firom unity artieth. 

And th' essence of it is subordination ; 
Whoever this eouteinns and that despiseth 

May talk of, bat intends not, reformation. 
*Tis not of God, of Nature, or of Art, 
To asoribe to aU what's proper to each part.' 



^"^ To some minds, probably, it would appear 
unnecessary and presumptuous to inquire 
whether an institution, which has been 
proved to be authorized by the voice of 



"oripture and the early church, be good and > Utilitarianism. But as there are othais-' 



shiughts of an insatiaUe Puritentsn, ^ 
wide-epread Infidelity, and ef a cold, wUM^ 
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perhaps many — who will not rest sati^Ged 
with this kind of recommendation ; men who 
attach no valae to a traditionary institation 
if it labk evidence of its intrinHic worth, — 
evidence from facts and principles of which 
they are cognizant, and appealing thereby 
to their own understandings, — I now proceed 



candidates for the holy o£Sce, as redacing 
all its ministers, high-bom or ignoble, learned 
or unlearned, to nearly the same level; and 
therefore (5) it must ever be incompetent in 
aristocratic forms of government to command 
the respect of, and exert influence upon, all 
orders of men. In this respect also, it wants 



to consider the second part of my proposition similarity to the apostoHc ideal of a church, 
respecting Episcopacy, by endeavouring to | which, nearly all expounders of scripture 



show that it is th« most useful and efficient 
form of church government. 

Previously, however, and with a view to 
those who may have been nurtured in erro- 
neous or sectarian opinions, it will be well 
briefly to glance at the two rival systems, 
that we may note what there is lacking in 
them which is supplied in our own. Con- 
fiDiDg myself, of necessity, within the nar- 
rowest limits, I shall just sketch an outline, 
which my readers will, I apprehend, have 
no difficiUty in filling np from their own 
observation and reasonings. 

Presbyterlanism appears faulty in the 
following particulars: — (1) It lacks simi- 
larity to the primitive Apostolic Church. 

'* For who can show of old that ever any 
Presbyteries without their bishops were, 
Thouirh bishops without presbyteries many 
At first must needs be, almost auywhere. 
That presbyters from bishops first arose 
To assist them 's probable, not these from 
tbose.** 

This has been shown in our former article, 
wd it takes away from the system that 
prestif^ej without which it can have no per- 
manent vitality. (2) Its particular mode 
of synodical action allows too much room for 
discussion and dissension among ministers, 
And between ministers and their flocks, and 
for the interference of private interests in 
ministerial appointments. Thus, in the 
Oburch of Scotland, while one party is 
desirous of extending the rights of patron- 
age, another looks chiefly to securing and 
augmenting the influence of the people in 
the settlement of ministers. (3) It gives 
too much secular influence to, and thereby 
interferes with the ministerial functions of, 
the clergy;* and yet (4) affords little or no 
^coaragement to persons of the highest 
rank and range of intellect to become 

* Beaders of the life of Dr. Chalmers will 
remember how that exeellent tuan was pestered, 
^« minister of the Kirk, by applicants lur offices 

«h« disposal. 



are agreed, was intended to meet the wants 
of all ranks of society, to be catholic in its 
spirit, and universal in its influence and 
effects. 

Again, in addition to what has been 
already remarked of Congregationalism, the 
advocates of that system must allow the 
force of the objections urged against it: — 
that it fails as— tending to disunion among 
ministers ; to antagonism of sects and parties, 
and of congregations ; to splitting and quarrel- 
ling, even among the individual members of 
the latter, many of whom often hardly 
know what religions opinions they hold, and 
when they have any crotchets of their own, 
are for ever striving to force them upon 
others.'*' Hence, Congregationalism wants 
strength as a religious teacher among thought- 
ful men; having in itself no principle of 
self-preservation as to polity, for truth and 
» error may be succebsively inculcated from 
the same pulpit; and among the middle and 
lower classes, on the half-educated or ill- 
educated, it can have no permanent hold, 
depending as it does on their alms, which 
are given cheerfully and liberally by few, 
and tend to lower the respect of those few 
for their teachers. It can, therefore, make 
no effective stand against-^it has, in fact. 



* As a case in point, I may mention, that in a 
chapel not a huudr«d miles from where I am 
writiug, besides that the present minister is sup- 
posed to hold views iu many respects diffHrent 
I'rom his predecessor, the denominational aspeot 
of the congregation has much altered within a 
very few years. In my own memory there have 
been several changes and angry discussions 
among the members, leading occasionally to 
numerous withdrawals. The ohapel was built by 
Churchmen and Dissenters jointly, on Uie under- 
standing that the Church pi-ayers should always 
be read, and clergymen ol the Church have, if I 
am not iiiistakeu, in times past officiated there. 
The present minister, however, has introduced 
— not without violent opposition, and without, 
I believe, any legal right — extempore prayers ; 
and hencet'orUi his doctrinal views, which may 
change onue a month, o: with the weather, be- 
ooaie of course the rule of faith to hds hearers. 
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no preservative principle from — the inroads 
of infidelity and superstition. Farther, by 
making ministers dependent on their congre- 
gations, it both lowers their self-respect — 
that upright, independent feeling which every 
public teacher should possess — ^and renders 
them too self-seeking — ^too apt to draw con- 
gregations, to please and gratify rather 
than unflinchingly to reprove the vices and 
£ulings of their audience. 

Thus we see that Congregationalism and 
Presbyterianism both want the grand essen- 
tials of a true and living church, — catho- 
licity and spirituality. 

Now, how are these deficiencies remedied 
in the Church of England? By the con- 
servation of Episcopacy, among other things, 
she presents a visible and undying repre- 
sentation of apostolic functions, which were 
never intended to be temporary, and that 
more (especially in (1) her ordination of 
ministers, giving solemnity and strength to 
the discharge of their functions; (2) pre- 
senting, together with the remaining (tem- 
poral) peers, a court of dernier appeal, and 
thus condncing to unity in ecclesiastical and 
civil questions; this she further does by her 
alliance with the throne, and by her estab- 
lished formularies and ceremonies; and (3) 
in taking care that presbyters and others of 
her ministers do their duty,* and preach at 
least all the chief doctrines of the gospel ; 
for bishops, and those inestimable safeguards 
against error, creeds, have always been found 
in company. It has, in fact, been a very 
prevalent, and by no means unreasonable 
opinion, that the perpetuation of the apos- 
tolic office has been the means of preserving 
the Church: that thus, different ages and 
different countries have been linked together 
in chains of harmony and love: that thus 
the wholeness and unity of the Church have 
been set forth. 

Farther, Episcopacy is politically useful 
in presenting inducements for men of the 
highest abilities and station to enter the 
ministry, whereby an opportunity is given 
to religion of reaching and influencing the 
highest as well as the lowest classes. ** The 
people of England," says Burke, *' know how 
little influence the teachers of religion are 
likely to have with the wealthy and power- 



* 'Hius, I have kno«m a clergyman severely 
^ by his bishop for supposed delinqueuey. 



fnl of long standing, and how much len 
with the newly-fortunate, if they appear no 
way assorted to those with whom thisy miut 
associate, and over whom they must exer- 
cise, in some cases, something like an 
authority. Our provident Constitntbn has 
therefore taken care that those who are to 
instruct presumptuous ignorance — those who 
are to be censors over insolent vice, should 
neither incur their contempt, nor live on 
their alms; nor will it tempt the rich to 
neglect the true medicine of their minds. 
We will have religion to exalt her mitnd 
front in courts and parliaments ; we irifl 
have her mix throughout the whole mass of 
life, and blend with all the classes of sociefy. 
We will show the haughty potentates of the 
world, that a free, generous and enlightened 
nation honours the high magistrates of its 
church; that it will not suffer the insolence 
of wealth and titles, nor any other species 
of proud pretension, to look down with scorn 
upon what they look up to with reverence, 
or presume to trample upon that acquired 
personal authority, which they ever intend 
to be, and which often is, the froit d 
learning, piety, and virtue."* One of the 
chief obstacles, my readers will remember, 
to the progress of christian truth in the 
early history of the Church, was the con- 
tempt entertained by the noble and edacated 
heathen for its professors, whom they saw to 
be, in most cases, sprung from the humblest 
and most abject classes of society. And 
surely that which is the boast of Christianity 
— that poverty, weakness, and ignorance of 
fashionable literature, imder its banners, 
triumphed at length, by divine aid, over the 
wealth, strength, and learning of the heathen 
world — ^is no valid argument against the 
employment of wealth, strength, and learning 
in His service, from whom, mediately or im- 
mediately, they are derived. Now, Episco* 
pacy, by affording «a opportunity for the 
exertion of the loftiest gifts, secures to Uie 
service of the Church men whose energies 
would never allow them to slumber in idio* 
ness and obscurity, and which, if not directed 
against her wholly or partially, might T^ 
be turned into a neutral channel. Fori^ 
as Macaulay has somewhere remarkedf one 



* I quote from memory, but no mistakes, (V 
none of consequence, will, I trust, be found ^ 
readei-a of the ** ThoughU on the French Berola- 
don." 
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^reat secret of the encoess and strength of 
Komftnism is its conTerting to its own ser- 
vice the passions and fanaticism of the lower 
orders, is it not of the highest moment to 
Hecnre those whose abilities might render 
them dangerous leaders of popular opinion? 
I think so; and I deem it, farther, one of 
the greatest blessings of our Constitution, 
that while bj the intimate union between 
the ecclesiastical and civil powers ~ the com- 
bination of Church and State — all orders of 
the people have thdr spiritual welfare duly 
cared for, the contempt or indifference of the 
throne and aristocracy to the accredited 
ambassadors of heaven b thereby also ren- 
dered impossible. 

Once more; this feature in our ecclesias- 
tical constitution affords encouragement, 
consolation, and protection to the lower 
clergy in the discharge of their duties — 
btimnlating their exertions by the prospect 
of approval and promotion, — binding them to- 
gether as members of one great brotherhood, — 
securing them against the influence of fanati- 
cism in their own districts, and putting them, 
^ it were, even though they make light of 
it, into fellowship with those who live in other 
<iistricts. The Church, thus constituted and 
thus governed, appears like one vast theo- 
cratic communion — acknowledging one Lord 
as their Divine head and ruler; professing 
one rule of faith as the watchword against 
error; and inviting by her different orders 
of ministers, and admitting by one holy 
baptism, all who will— without distinction— 
to " come and take the water of life freely." 

But, I think I hear some one object, 
Mshope are sometimes — nay, often — found 
abasing the high trust reposed in them; 
they foi^et their high privileges and conse- 
quent obligations. Not so often, I answer, 
for their civil position and accountability 
removes temptation to a great extent out 
of their way, and what remains is common 
^^ f^l persons placed in high trust and exer- 
cising responsible functions. Are not pres- 
i^Ttera, are not Congregationalist ministers 
■^miiiisters of every creed — exposed to 
temptation, and occasionally found yielding 
to It? But does that prove there should be 
^0 mittiaters of religion at all? Were the 
college of Apostles an useless branch of the 
c*"y Church because Thomas for a while 
^ould not believe, because Judas proved a 
waitor, and Peter denied his Lord ? It would, 



indeed, be well for religion and the Church, 
if those holding high ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments would pay proper attention to the 
spirit of the age, and have a due regard for 
their own character. But calumny will ever 
dog the heels of virtue, and to be beyond its 
reach, it may at least be said, leaves small 
room for excellence. Few, however, I think, 
will venture to deny that the English Epis- 
copate has been graced by a long succession 
of illustrious men — ^men of the most humble 
piety, yet gifted ^ith wonderful powers, 
which they exerted to the utmost in the 
service of religion;* and who have with a 
daring freedom reproved moral corruptions 
and abuses both in Church and State, and 
among all classes of society. 

But lastly, I woi:y[d ask, have reason and 
religion been utterly dormant in the Catholic 
Church for nearly two thousand years? Did 
a few poor men awake, three centuries back, 
to find that all, or nearly all professed Chris- 
tians before their time had been asleep; that 
tke^ had at last found out the true and vital 
form of real Christianity? And if any will 
dare to answer these questions afiurmatively, 
will they be able to account for the stupen- 
dous anomaly such answer involves in God's 
dealings with his Church and people; that 
though he has proclaimed that he would be 
with them always even to the end of the 
world, and that aU things should work to- 
gether for their good, yet this institution 
should have stood unbroken for fifteen cen- 
turies? f For besides that there is strong 
evidence in scripture that Episcopacy is of 
Divine origin; that it is in all likelihood 
coeval with the birth of the Christian Church ; 
that the Apostles transferred some portion 
of their own judicial and regulative powers 
to others for the prevention of disorder and 
heresy, we at least know with certainty 
that some persons were universally recog- 
nised among Christians as possessing these 
powers in the very earliest ages, and that 
the order liyed on, though the flames of 
persecution raged most fiercely against t^, 



* Witness, as one instance out of dozens, the 
great work of Bishop Butler, on '* The Analogy 
of Religion, Natural and Revealed," &c., whioh 
has done, and, I believe, is still destined to do 
wonders. 

■f My opening remarks on the Crusades (vol. 
ili., y. 408) will apply with tenfold force to an 
institution, the spirit of which has been wholly 
beneficent. 
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and though in proportioii aa any one of its 
memhers was eminent in the Choxx^ was he 
liable to be called to c&a up his life on the 
altar of God's truth. There is incontro- 
vertible evidence that bishops existed as 
early at least as the second century; there 
are catalogues of yery many, ascending in 
regular series up to apostles or disciples of 
apostles, eyen now extant. And be it remem- 
bered, that the institution surviyed the dis- 
graceirul contentions which at sundry times 
broke out in the Christian Church; that it 
was recognised by all the various sects which 
were the offiipring of those contentions, not 
only by Catholics, but by heretics and 
schismatics, exposed though they were to 
every possible influence of good and evil 
iartnne; that it was lilcewise preserved in 
all the various nations of the West, when 
they had embraced Christianity, amid all 
the diversities of race, of habits, and of 
climate, and notwithstanding their wars with 
Eastern Christendom, and their conflicts 
with each other. Be it remembered that, 
even during the throes of the Beformation, 
when the religious system of Europe tottered 
to its foundation, the leaders in that great 
movement, Luther and Melancthon, Beza 
and even Calvin recognised the sanctity, the 
utility, the necessity of this order, and " that 



it was retained by all the Latin natioos, 
by the Teutonic nations in England, in 
Denmark, and in Sweden; that though re- 
jected, with great reluctance, in some parts 
of Germany, in Holland, Switaerland, snd 
Scotland, yet that in each of those coontries 
some witness of its existence has been pre- 
served; that it has passed ov«r to America, 
has established itself in colonies founded bj 
Puritans and Quakers, and grew up after 
the influence of England had ceased in those 
colonies, and without the least state patroa- 
age is diffusing the gospel from those colooiei 
to many parts of the world."* Let mj 
readers call to mind all the circumstaoces 
here mentioned; let them reflect espedallr 
on the strong evidence for the Divine origin 
of Episcopacy, and compare its claims and 
its principles with those of the two modem 
systems by the light of scripture, of histoir, 
and of reason, and they will, I am persoaded, 
feel grateful to Providence for having pre- 
served to the Church of England this noble 
and venerable institution, free from those 
corruptions which in other countries have 
tarnished its lustre and diminished its use- 
fulness. F. J. In, bjl 
CompUm^terracef Islington, 



* Abbremted from Mr. Maurioe. 
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Fbom the mild and generally moderate 
temper displayed in the respective papers on 
this important question much good will un- 
doubtedly result. The universal Church of 
Christ has been greatly benefited by contro- 
versy or debate — a mode of eliciting truth that 
well accords with the inquiring spirit of an 
age distinguished by unexampled freedom of 
thought, expression, and action. Controversy 
has been deemed by many persons as incon- 
sistent with the pacific character of religion ; 
but we do not think it inimical to the inter- 
ests of pure and undefiled religion, when 
altered upon in an earnest, honest, and candid 
spirit — when truth not victory is sought — 
when righteous feelings prompt the dispu- 
tants to the attainment of noble ends; then 
it is that controvert clears up doubt, banishes 
enor, throws an atmosphere of light around 
the truth by which men may the more readily 
attain that knowledge and mental illumina- 
tion that dissipate prejudice, shame bigotry, 
and win the heart to charity and love. Let 



me remind those who are opposed to contro- 
versy of the war of words— the strife of dispu- 
tation — maintained by Luther, ** the solitai; 
monk who shook the world,'* and his com- 
patriots, who wen for us the mental freedom 
and spiritual independence which we cherish 
as among our dearest rights and privile^ 
The world has been permanently enriched 
by controversy: politics, morals, science, reli- 
gion, all have been placed upon a broaden 
and surer basis; and religion, vital and God- 
sent as it is, has never ultimately been 
injured in its sublime interests by free and 
open debate. 

Believing civil government, when rightl/ 
constituted, to be in the great scheme « 
God*s providence divinely appointed, we ooa- 
ceive that a union or alliance between the 
religious institutions and the civil estab]ii*li' 
ments of a country may exist with sig^ 
advantage to the population of that coaotiT* 
The nature and objects of Government an 
certainly not those of the Chnrch, jet the 
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IcsgislatioD of the State and ;the judicial 
administration of the oeontiy oiaj be so 
coDdncted as to do hoiKnur to religion, and 
through it give homage to God. The indif* 
£n-ence of the civil ruler towards religion, if 
it were not impossible, would be sinful, be- 
cause, if a tborongh and consistent believer, 
he is morally boand to do everything in his 
power to advance the interests of religion in 
all the diverse situations of life to which he 
may be called. The instramentalities or 
channels through which christian knowledge 
is diffused are of this world, though the 
ifflpnise comes fxxim a higher; and the State, 
£rom the extent oi its power and influence, 
saggests itself as a favourable means for tlie 
extension of the gospel through all the 
rainijQcations of society. To provide a gospel 
ninlstration for the millions who live in a 
state of alienation from God, and who, if left 
to themselves, would never support a church, 
is, in our opinion, a work worthy of the 
highest efforts of philanthropy and patriotism. 
It is not a question of discipline or doctrine, 
and where can these be had in their least 
exceptionable forms; but it is whether whole 
peoples should be left to the bent of their 
own inclinations to accept or reject the truth 
of God, or whether, by the establishment of 
churches and missions, they should, through 
the agency of pastors and teachers set apart 
and appointed to the work, be brought to the 
saving knowledge of the faith ; for we contend 
that, in beginning with any new country, the 
choice is only between a paid or established, 
and an unsuccessful mission — that Congre- 
gationalism is of a later development, and 
succeeds only iu proportion to the success of 
the paid ministry which preceded it; and 
even when its existence has become a fact, 
It 18 inadequate to the charge of an entire 
population. It is good as an auxiliary, as 
supplementing the efforts of the EsUblish- 
nient, but can never be more without proving 
Itself a failure. We view it then as the act 
<>f an enlightened legislatore to make a sure 
legal provision for the clergy. Surely the 
<lestitQte and the indifferent should be re- 
claimed from their spiritual ignorance and 
i^religion; and if so, should the scheme be 
yentured upon the casual charities of j[»ivate 
individuals in preference to the certainty of 
II State provision. The State sees it to be 
hoth its duty and its interest to make this 
provision, for the purpose of seturiag the 



wide-spread reception of principles so power- 
fnl to monld the characters of the people to 
virtue. Though this is the case, it need 
not interfere with the supplemoitajy efforts 
of Congregationalism, which may gather to 
itself everlasting honour by the erection of 
places of worship, the appointment of pastors, 
and employment of the various other ageneies 
to bring men under the influcoice of gospel 
truth. 

The Christian Church is a spiritual so- 
ciety, the qualifications for adinissiMi to 
which are purely moral. It is capable of 
developing itself under every form of civil 
government, and can we suppose that for. 
such a sacred society, in which the truths 
to be believed, the worship to be observed, 
and the laws to be obeyed, are aU most 
clearly indicated and prescribed by its Di- 
vine Founder, there should have been no 
provisions made by him respecting its polity 
or church government, on the nature and 
administration of which so materially de- 
pends the order and interests of society? 
These considerations forbid the supposition 
that the government of the Church should 
have been left to the oonfficting devices <^ 
the human mind. Accordingly, when we 
turn to God's own word, we find, if not ex- 
press and authoritative instructloRs on the 
subject, what we think ample indications of 
the Divme mind and will to warrant us in 
preferring and defending the Presbyterian 
form of church government. 

The hierarchy of the Anglican Gfanreh 18, 
we helieve, unable to sustain its claim to 
Divine sanction by an appeal to the lan- 
guage or spirit of the sacred writing. Ac- 
cording to its defenders, there are differences 
of ranJc among those who minister in the 
Church: they assert the superiority of the 
bishop to the presbyter; while the Presby- 
terian, in direct antagonism to this, holds 
the essential equality and authority of those 
who minister in things holy. On this p(nnt 
the language of the Scottish Church has 
always been clear and emphatic; the pastors 
of the flock, who are to give themselves to 
the ministry of the word, and to conduct the 
ordinances of religion, are of one order, ac- 
knowledge no spiritual supremacy in the 
Sovereign, and are as brethren, equal amongst 
themselves in rank and power. In addition 
to the pastors, or teaching elders of the 
Chuidi, there are ruling elders and deacons.; 
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the farmer share in all the daties of the 

gistor, except m that of preaching; the 
tter see that the temporal necessities of 
the poor are alleviated. The Chnrch of 
England, on the other hand, maintains that 
there are distinct orders of clergy — ^bishops, 
priests, and deacons; these differ in emi- 
nence, and are subordinate the one to the 
other: this error has been aggravated bj the 
addition of a long gradation of ecclesiastical 
ranks, extending from the archbishop, or 
rather primate, down to the humblest curate. 
Now, to say nothing of these other degrees 
of dignity, the defenders of Prelacy are un- 
able to substantiate by reference to scripture 
the three orders already named; in short, 
this gradation of rank, for aught that we 
can see to the contrary, seems to be a merely 
human invention, fitted only to gratify the 
weak ambition of erring mortals. Our 
Lord, while on earth, as if in anticipation 
of the Anglican institution, the offspring of 
a bad ambition, has left us an instance on 
record in the rebuke administered to two of 
his apostles, James and John, who, like some 
of the ** reverend fathers in God" of our 
own day, thinking he was about to establish 
a glorious temporal empire, were quick to 
bespeak for themselves situations of ease and 
dignity, where they might bask in the favour 
of our Lord, and enjoy official pre-eminence 
over their brethren: their request was, " that 
they might sit, the one on the right hand, 
and the other on the left, in his kingdom." 
In this request may be seen the very dawn- 
ings of prelacy : had they attained their wish 
then had the other ten been their subordi- 
nates indeed. It is instructive, however, to 
mark the peremptory check given to these 
aspirations after preferment ; aspirations 
which moved our Lord to say, — " Ye know 
that the princes of the Gentiles exercise 
dominion over them, and they that are great 
exerdse authority upon them. But it shall 
not be so among you." Nothing could be 
more graphic, forcible, and to the point, than 
this oondenmation by our Lord of the en- 
deavour to introduce a gradation of rank 
Amongst his servants. We submit this to 
oar opponents as the testimony of Christ 
himself, agunst the system of dignities which 
obtains in the Anglican Church. 

Higher authority than this there is none ; 
we may, however, strengthen the position by 
adducing another passage:-^" But be not 



called Babbi, for one is your Master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren," Matt, xxiii. 
8 — 12. We further refer to Jas. iiL 1; 
2 Cor. i. 24; 1 Pet v. 3. 

Numerous passages of scripture might be 
cited, proving that Episcopos and Presba- 
teros are usod synonymously; but even were 
it granted that the EpiscopI were of a higher 
rank, it by no means follows that they are 
either the representatives or the sucoesson 
of the apostles; nor is there any reason for 
^ the supposition that an order of men supe- 
rior to both of these is recognised in scrip- 
ture," for, as Towgood well observes (page 
424), " From the very nature of the apos- 
tolic office, they could obviously have do 
successors." We may, therefore, withoot 
the slightest hesitation, reject both of the 
hypotheses proposed by F. J. L., and did 
space permit, we might multiply instances 
in proof. We must, however, content onr- 
selves witfi that of Acts xiii. 1 — 3, where we 
find presbyters ordaining Paul and Barna- 
bas, at Antioch. Timothy, so far from 
being— as is asserted by F. J. L. — ^**evidenUy 
one of a class superior to presbyters in 
general" was ordained " by the laying on rf 
the hands of the presbytery." 

" The simple principle of Congregational- 
ism" does not appear to ns to differ so 
widely from the tenets of that body "which 
holds its legislative councils and doctrinal 
synods in the Presbyterian North" as B. & 
supposes. 

Suppose some free inquirer should ex- 
press his belief in CongregationaUsm »s 
understood and advocated by B. S., b« »* 
mitted to membership, pursue his inres- 
tigations, arrive at views rather "proteaa 
in the judgment of B. S., would he still be 
continued in his membership? assuredly not, 
because he could no longer continue etxi- 
scientiously to promote the objects of Con- 
gregationalism, and (if need be) his expol- 
sion would neither be ecclesiastical tjTBBBf 
nor spiritual bondage; it would merely M 
the result of nonconformity — the ultimate 
expression of that spiritual indcpendeoo? 
which B. S. admires as a feature of Coogre- 
gationalism. It is therefore the merew 
trifling with words to say that the CaT?- 
gatioiudist alone is guiliiess of schism, i^ tf 
not to be supposed that by the taking >^^ 
of church government, the possibili^ " 
schisms will be removed. J* ^* 
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"When God commands to take the trampet, 
and blow a dolorous or a jarring blast, it lies not 
in msn's will what he shall saj, or what he shall 
oonoeaL" Miltow. 

"In soeietj, there are tyrannies more deeply 
rooted than oaks, denser than rocks, stronger 
than granite citadels ; crael abuses more fierce and 
aavage than the beasts of the wilderness, and 
against them we mustnse ' thoughts that breathe, 
and words that bum ; ' we must ' ory aloud, and 
spare not;' we must, in short, imitate Christ, 
the lover of men, the blesser of babes, the weeper 
over the wayward and the wicked, but the most 
terrible denouncer of oppressors, assailing them 
with the most awful and annihilating terms." 

HOWITT ON PaiESTCBAFT. 

GoMnro forth again, in another momen- 
tous debate, to cast the broad gnage of 
homan reason across existiBg institutions, 
we deem it necessary to state, that divine 
philosophy is onr basis, the New Testament 
oar text-book, Ohrist onr guide, and the 
attainment and accurate enunciation of 
religions truth our highest ambition. We 
take our stand as an impartial judge with 
these three vast systems of religion, their 
origin, their history, and everyday workings ; 
their good and evil tendencies ; their beauties, 
enormities, or defects before us in marked 
prominence and bold relief I We would 
measure and estimate them on the one and 
only safe, because true, principle, made so 
palpably manifest in the sublime philosoi^y 
of Christianity by its great Founder and 
present Sustainer — ^ By their fruits shall ye 
know them," associated at the same time 
ynth. the grand distinction of his own do- 
minion — " My kingdom is not of this 
world." We feel fully confident that so long 
as we avail ourselves of the philosophy of 
the New Testament, and abide by the pro- 
found axioms and precepts of the great 
Teacher, we shall not fail to see the truth 
aright, and to cast light into the regions of 
the most deadly darkness — religious error. 
We would judge of these three systems of 
religion as we do of Christianity, " by their 
fruits," and if they cannot abide the test of 
Christ we must pronounce them false, and 
seek then: reformation or absolute extinction, 
on the principle expressed in the words of 
one of England's mightiest geniuses, speaking 
of one of these institutions, — ** If it were 
shown that though there is a considerable 
measure of good in it, yet there is, and in 
all reasonable probability is likely to be, for 



an indefinite time to come, more harm than 
good, we should not hesitate to say it had 
better be abolished, even at the coat of 
losing that good." Before descending to the 
particulars of the present debate, we would, 
that we may the better judge of the actual 
merits of the institutions in hand, briefly as 
possible set before the reader the religious 
system revealed to us in the New Testament, 
as we hold that system is false, and worthy 
only of rejection and scorn, which is con- 
trary to the truth there made known, — ^that 
if it, either in its foundation, organization, 
tendency, or general results, stands opposed 
to Christianity, it is, in so far as that oppo- 
sition really exists, a system of destructive 
error, and in so far the pure fabrication of 
the wicked one, raised through the instru- 
mentality of wicked men I What then is 
the sum total of Christianity? How readest 
thou? We pretend not to the luminous 
grandeur and literary power of expression 
and condensation displayed in the response 
of a modern author to this momentous ques- 
tion, and therefore give it as preferable to 
anything we can offer the anxious reader. 
It runs thus : — " Unlike all other fotmders of 
a religious faith, Christ had no selfishness, no 
desire of dominanee; and his system, unlike 
all other systems of worship, was bloodless, 
boundlessly beneficent, inexpressibly pure, 
and, most marvellous of all, went to break 
all bonds of body and soul, and to cast 
down every temporal and every spiritual 
tyranny. It was a system calculated for 
the whole wide universe; adapted to embrace 
men of all climes, all ages, all ranks of life, 
or intellect; for the rich and for the poor; 
for the savage and the civilized; for the fool 
and the philosopher; for man, woman, and 
child; — which, recognising the grand doc- 
trine that ' God made of one blood all the 
nations of the earth,' represented the Al- 
mighty as the Father, and all men as breth- 
ren bom to one universal love, to the same 
inalienable rights, to the same eternal hope. 
He himself was the living personification of 
his principles. Demolishing the most in- 
veterate prejudices of men, by appearing a 
poor man amongst the poor; by tearing fVom 
aristocratic pride and priestly indolence their 
masks of most orthodox assurance; by pro- 
claiming that the truth which he tauieht 
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should make all men free; by declaring that 
the Gentiles lorded it over, and oppressed 
one another, but that it shoald not be so 
with hia followers; by palling down witii 
iBdignation spiritaal pride in hi<;h places, 
and calling the poor and afflicted his breth- 
ten, and the objects of his tenderest regard, 
he laid the foondationa of civil and reU- 
gions freedom, of mental power growing 
out of uniestraiBed mental energies, and of 
lore and knowledge co-eqnal in extension 
with the woridL This perfect freedom of 
universal man he guarded by leaving no 
DBCRBBS, bat met^j great and everlasting 
prineipleSf intelligible to the mind and con- 
science of the whole haman race, and on 
which men in all eoantries might found 
tnttUutiont most consonant to their wants. 
By declaring that 'wherever two or three 
met together in his name, he would be in 
the midst of them,' he cut off, for ever, 
every claim — ^the most speciou? — of priestly 
dominance; and by expressing his unquali- 
fied and indignant abhorrence of every 
desire of his disciples * to call down fire from 
heaven upon his enemies,' or to forbid those 
to preach and work miracles in his name, 
who did not immediately Jhllaio and con- 
form to their notionst he left to his church 
a light more resplendent than that of the 
snn, on the subject of non-iaterferenoe with 
the sacred liberty and prerogatives of com- 
§oience," We need o£fer no comment here, 
gentle reader; it would be literary profanity 
so to dot Keep these words in all their 
truthful and evangelical radiance before thy 
mental vision ; yea, enshrine them in the spirit- 
tial depths of thy immortal self-hood — ^in 
purest emotion — in fondest love — in deepest 
thoughtfulnesB — in omnipotent prayer, and 
thou shalt be blest in divine life, and light, 
and love I 

Bat we haate to the examination of these 
iDStitutioafl on the principles stated, by the 
sacred model before us, and with a burning 
and sorrow-stricken soul within us for the 
moral, religious, and spiritual welfare of our 
countrymen, the great mass of whom do 
either nominally or virtually belong to a 
leligious sjTstem altogether alien to the holy 
prineiples of Christianity. Having thus 
anticipated oor first task, it remains for us 
to take these institntions separately, accord* 
ing to the propoiitional order of the debate, 
and firafe to inbitaniiafcFt our position already 



taken concerning the first of them — Episco- 
pacy, or our State Church Establishment — 
viz., that it is an institution contrary to the 
simple though divine principles of the ^ew 
Testament; — that it stands opposed to 
Christianity in its most essential and vital 
aspects; — that it is a system of tkis world, 
wearing the mask of holiness and truth, 
while it is moralfy corrupt and founded in 
error; — that its fruits are like itself cor- 
rupt, and its tendency invariably pemicioos. 
That this is the case is evident from the 
Mrigin, history, workings, and present condi- 
tion of Episcopacy. What are they? Epis- 
copacy, whence came it? We are sometimes 
told that Episcopacy is the glmnous result of 
tho Lutheran Reformation. But we take 
such information to be an insvlt of our com- 
mon staise! The Befbrmation m England, 
in the reign of that regal monster Hmry 
Vni., was not a contest for religious Hbertv, 
nor in reality a question of national good. 
True, Luther and others did pour the shut- 
out light of Christianity into the bosom d 
our countrymen in that and previous reigns. 
True it is, the nation was aroused to shake 
off the fetters of the most awful spirituil 
feudalism and tyranny ever known amoof 
men, and to rise, as if at the onunpotest 
inspiration of the Almighty, to roll back the 
overwhelming and encroaching power of the 
Papal hierarchy. But, nevertheless, this 
so-called Lutheran Reformation was made 
the scape-goat of a quarrel between tm 
despots — the Pope abroad and Henry VIIL 
at home; two men who did indeed terriUe 
battle, not for the religious fibertj of the 
people, but to sustain and increase their 
flagrant de^tisms over tiie peojde: not ftr 
liberty of conscience, but who shoald hold 
that eonscienoe enthrtUled in all things 
touching law and reUgion; not whether 
Christ should Iw recognised the tme spiixt- 
ual Head of the Church, hot whether fieniy 
Vill. or the Pope should mnrp the divine 
and eternal prerogative of Christ I Thus U 
was an event which might, had a nyste- 
nous Providence seen fit to frustrate the 
ends of om of the vilest men that ever sat 
on our great throne, — an event which might 
have so influenced the religioaa wel&ie tS 
our nation, as to have delivered us fitv 
nearly 400 years of medieval priestcrafk and 
spiritual despotism^ but aa it was^ this se- 
calkd Beformatioii nmltKL ia m tntfAtifln 
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from Papal domination to Prelatic tyranny, 
— a change which all oar history since that 
time clearlj shows to be hot a passing from 
one monstrous system of hierarchical and 
impioos religions usurpation of the inalien- 
able rights of man and prerogatives of 
Divinity ta another! It was then that 
Papacy in one form lost its standing in onr 
country only to assume it in another. For 
Episco^)acy is as Popish in spirit and conduct 
as Papacy itself, and, consequently, " as 
Antichristian as Antichrist;" for in a few 
years after, we find the Act of Uniformity 
itself passed, than which Papacy itself never 
struck a more fatal blow at true religious 
liberty, and Episcopacy, with all her crying 
abominations, sitting enthroned upon an 
English TnfitiinHonf and reacting the Great 
Harlot by making herself "drunken with 
the blood of the saints, and with the blood of 
the martyrs of Jesus." 

Well might that far-seeing and truth- 
rerealing genius, John Milton, exclaim in his 
day:—" Yet thus is the Church, for all this 
noise of Reformation, left still unreformed!" 
Episdopacy is in the nineteenth century es- 
sentially what she was in the sixteenth. The 
only difference being one of circumstances, 
her vigour having declined, her reign having 
lost its power, her dominion destroyed by 
Dissent and vital Christianity I But what 
has been her subsequent history down to the 
present period? We will give Foster's brief 
but accurate summary of her history from 
the reign of Queen Anne. He asks of 
Episcopacy: — *^ What did it do for the 
pwple of England f There was one wide, 
settled, Egyptian darkness; the blind leading 
the blind, all but uwhersaUy ; an utter 
estrangement from genuine Christianity; 
10,000 Christian ministers misleading the 
People in respect to religious notions, and a 
vast proportion of them setting them a bad 
practical example. When, at length, some- 
thing of the true light began to dawn, — 
^hen Whitfield and Wesley came forth,— 
^ho Were their most virulent opposers, ever 
instigating and abetting the miserable people 
to riot, fary, and violence against them? 
^ EstabUshed Clergy. At a later time, 
^ho were the most constant, systematio 
opposers of an improved education of the 
common people? The Established Clergy. 
' • • • Who fisrmed the main mass of the 
oppodtioB to (he Bible Society lor so numy 



years? Did one aingle Dissenter so actf 
No; the clergy. .... Who were the most 
generally hostile to the Catholic emancipa- 
tion, undeterred by the prospect of prolonged 
tumult, and ultimate civil war, ravage, and 
desolation in Ireland? The clergy. What 
is, at this very hour, the most fatal and 
withering blight on the interests and hopes 
of the Protestant religion in that country? 
The Established Church." 

What a tale does history unfold concern- 
ing this Episcopal Church I Talk not of 
Papacy and its abominations ; raise not the 
cry " No Popery," while its rival is found in 
Episcopacy rampant among us. 

But it may be urged by our opponents 
that this is only Dissenting declamation: 
but this is a poor subterfuge, and at best 
but a futile argwnentiun ad ignoroTUiamf 
which we might expose, did space permit, 
by quoting from hundreds of the best men 
Episcopacy has produced. We might set 
that great man Dr. Arnold by the side of 
Foster, whose words we have just quoted. 
We might even set Lord Clarendon, that 
High-churchman, beside W. J. Fox, of 
Nottingham ; or Lord Chatham besido 
Milton; yea, further, ^^ Blackwood's Maga- 
zine" beside the " Westminster" or " Edin- 
burgh" Reviews: and, to complete the circle 
in its unbroken harmony of thought and 
sentiment eonoeming this Episcopal hier- 
archy, we might summons B. Noel, idio 
has left the Church, and Bickerateth, who 
did not; and what would be the result? Each 
and all of them tell us that the Church of 
England stands opposed to scripture in her 
spirit, constitution, and tendency — that she 
is the church of the State and not of God. 
But our opponents may say, give us some- 
thing more tangible, which would noean, 
appal us not with the whole monster-fact; 
but divide it into so many nunute portions 
that we may the better deny or misrepretient 
them and so surmount them one by one till 
the difiiculty is at length swept away, and 
the scriptural character of ear Holy Episco- 
pal Church vincticated. We object not to 
put our statement, that Episcopacy is oppo- 
sed to scripture, into as many propositions 
capable of logical demonstration as tbeee are 
articles^ or logical oontradietions- in the 
Church Prayer-book. This, however, is not 
now practical, but we will divide our pro- 
positions into two classes: those which 
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relate to her outward manifestation, and 
those which relate to her internal goyem- 
ment. I. Episcopacy is nnscriptnral, inas- 
much as it is founded on a principle of open 
injustice. All injustice is unscriptural, for 
the guiding principle of Christianitj is uni- 
versal justice to uniYersal humanity, as it 
regards all human conduct. " A government 
cannot patronize one particular religion 
without punishing others. A state has no 
wealth but the people's wealth; if it pay 
some, it impoverishes others. A state is no 
fountain of honour. If it declare one class 
free, it thereby declares others slaves. If it 
declare some noble, it thereby declares others 
ignoble. Wheneyer bestowed with partiality, 
its generosity is injustice, and its favour is 
oppression."* 

The injustice is not only flagrant but 
enormous, as these two statements will prove : 
—1st. It costs more to support the Estab- 
lishment in England onkf than all other 
church establishments in the world, tncluding 
Catholicism. Not many years ago, the ex- 
penditure of every church establishment in 
the world was reckoned at £9,000,500 sum 
total, annually, England excepted. While 
Episcopacy in England cost the nation not 
less than £9,778,000! — a sum exceeding 
the former by £773,0001! The injustice 
becomes still more manifest, when we con- 
sider that the former sum was divided amoog 
the clergy who had more than 200,000,000 
hearers to instruct, while the latter sum was 
divided, after a mammonish fashion, among 
the clergy who ministered to about 5,000,000 ; 
or if we remember that the Episcopal hier- 
archy cost ten times more in England than 
the Papal hierarchy in Spain, or tfairty-seven 
times more than in priest-ridden Italy I 

Beader, which is the priest-ridden nation, 
England or Italy? Where holds the Syrian 
god Mammon his shrine, in Papacy or Pre- 
lacy? 2nd. This vast amount of wealth is 
unjustly divided among the Episcopal clergy. 
While, according to parliamentary returns, 
the bishops receive yearly from £30.000 
down to £3,000 each, which has been shown 
in some instances to be from £60,000 yearly, 
there are many far more deserving men who 
attempt to live respectably on £50, and even 
lees ( I), men who in many cases do more 
reed work than ten bishops, with all their 

• W. J. Fox. 



papal mimicry I Reader, is this Christianity? 
Is this common justice? Is it not priest- 
craft and injustice over unlawful wealth, 
setting aside altogether the scriptural teach- 
ing that these so-called apostolical snooei- 
sors have no right to «ne farthing from the 
national treasury t ^ 

II. Episcopacy is unscriptural, rince she 
is the subject and the minion of the State, 
and recognises an earthly monarch as ha 
head. *' The Church, (says " Blackwood,'^ 
" as an establishment is the creature of the 
State." This, be it remembered, is High- 
church authority^ and cannot be doubted bj 
Churchmen, seeing history demonstrates the 
fact. Yes, history attests this and far more, 
that Episcopacy has ever been her abettn 
in injustice and deeds of darkness; that the 
Church lives so long as the State will smile 
upon her and support her, and dies at her 
frown or rejection. This is not the oonditkn 
on which the Church of Christ exists! It 
seeks not earthly riches and temporal power 
to sustain and perpetuate itself, but stands 
among men, stable as the everlasting hills, 
and manifests in the sight of a lost world 
that her " kingdom is not of this worldl" 
It heeds not the smile of Constantine, who 
sought to degrade it, nor the frown of Nov, 
who sought to destroy it! It trembles not 
at the stake, the block, or the dungeon! Yet 
is it to triumph over the kingdom of dark- 
ness, and eofbrace a fallen race with its 
benignant blessings. 

III. Episcopacy is unscriptural, becanse 
she compels those who execrate her to sap- 
port her, and if any refuse to do so, she cuts 
them into prison, or steals their property to 
enrich herself and perpetuate her evils in the 
land! This point is too manifest to need 
comment, but may be taken as one evidence 
of her intolerance and cruelty^ which inherits 
the curse, not the sanction of heaven. 

IV. Episcopacy is inherently unscriptunli 
because bhe is a vast system of priestcnft, 
institutes lordlings and hirelings over the 
people, and propagates doctrines opposed to 
Christianity ! It has been wittily remarked, 
that in the leading point of Episcopacy and 
Papacy there is only this diflieresoe, that 
the former has many popes, while the latter 
has only one. Now as the Church of £og- 
land is ever proclaiming to the world that 
the doctrine of one pope isjalse^ we most 
tell the Church of England that the doetiine 
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(^fflo^ popes is false also, and that Episco- 
pacy is not one whit more scripturallj ortho- 
dox than Papacy itself I 

We turn now to onr second class of pro- 
positions regardinc; the scriptaral heterodoxy 
of Episcopacy, taken from the state of her 
actnal organization. Bat we are not about 
to exercise our own ingenuity here, for we 
shall bring forward three strong grounds of 
scriptaral opposition, nrged by Milton against 
Prelatic Episcopacy and governance — valid 
objections, as history proves to our heart's 
content, as they have never been answered 
or removed, although the man who pro- 
ponnded them has lain in his tomb for 
nearly ttoo hundred years! 

They are as follows, and to the effect that 
— ' Prelaty opposeth the reason and end of 
the gospel, three ways; and first, in her 
oatward form" Under this head he asks: 
"Tell me, ye priests, wherefore this gold, 
wherefore these robes and surplices over the 
gospel? Is oar religion guilty of the first 
trespass, and hath need of clothing to cover 
her nakedness? What does this else but 
cast an ignominy upon the perfection of 
Christ's ministry, by seeking to adorn it 
with that which was the poor remedy of our 
shame?" He elsewhere remarks, "that he 
who disdained not to be laid in a mangery 
disdains not to be preached in a bam" but 
Episcopacy does, ergo is Antichristian. 

II. "That the ceremonious doctrine of 
Prelaty opposeth the reason and end of the 



ill. " That Prelatical jurisdiction opposeth 
the reason and end of the gospel and State" 

Our space forbids comment, our opponents 
will find this in Milton*s logical article on 
" The Beason of Church Government urged 
against Prelaty." 

Before we proceed to examine the second 
institution, we would state that we shall 
consider our opponents* articles to be eva- 
nofu, unless they meet these Miltonic objec- 
tions fairly in the open light of scriptural 
argument. 

What is Presbyterianism? "By their 
fruits ye shall know them." Beader, have 
you ever considered how vastly superior the 
masses of the Scotch nation are to the masses 
of the English in vital religion and inteUi- 
geneet If not, yoa can bat imperfectly 
apprehend the full force of our remarks. So 
palpable is the fact, that it is one of the first 



grand characteristics of the people that 
strikes the mind of the traveller as he passes 
from England into Scotland, or as he meets 
from time to time with a Scotchman in 
English society. We are not about to enter 
into a minute detail of minor concurrent 
causes which may have had their relative 
weight and influence in thus moulding the 
Scottish national character. But we shall, 
passing them by, take this position, — ^that 
this palpable superiority in piety and intelli- 
gence is to be primarily and chiefly ascribed 
to the national religion of that happy country 
— Presbyterianism; because Presbyterian- 
ism is a nearer and fuller expression of 
Christianity than Episcopacy. 

We have referred to the Reformation in 
England in the case of Episcopacy, let ns 
also in the case of Presbyterianism. Pres- 
byterianism was the result of the Beforraation 
— the natural issue; the reverse was true as 
we have already shown in the case of Epis- 
copacy in England. 

Presbyterianism was introduced into Scot- 
land by John Knox, who came from the 
Calvin school at Geneva. It gained ascen- 
dancy among the people rapidly, and ulti- 
mately became the national religion. How? 
Not by the imposition of a regal monster — 
not by the tyranny of a narrow-minded 
queen — not by an Act of Uniformitg — ^not 
by the Satanic potoer of a Star Chamber! 
No! By no earthly influence or human patron- 
age. It gained its true ascendancy over the 
nation by the potency of that divine trutlt 
which it had gathered from that divine book 
— the Bible — and by that only. Presby- 
terianism was not imposed upon the people; 
it was the voluntary choice of the nation: 
hence, under the divine blessing, that nation 
has become, to a far greater extent, toiser 
and holier than the English nation I 

Scotland manifested her choice of Presby- 
terianism by rejecting Episcopacy when 
thrust upon her by English kings and popish 
prelates. How glorious is the memory of 
the Covenanters, who defied the ignoble 
house of Stuart to impose an ignoble religion 
upon their country ! They counted not their 
lives dear to save their fatherland from Pre- 
lacy; and they perished on mountain Unp 
and in mountain pass, but not in vain! 
Episcopacy has never gained footing there. 
Our Episcopalian opponents may, however, 
ask where is the essential diffBrence betwv^ 
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SpifKopacj end Pk^sbyUtrianism, seeing that. 
Hm former i8> an ecolemastieal governmeot 
Vy hkkop8^ and' tba luCter, ona by prubytenf 
The qaestioii is not m maoh here involved 
in the terma hiakop and predtytar aa in the 
j fOvamHe mt by biahope and preabytera. What 
ia the government itself? Now the most 
palpable thing is, that whereaa Episcopacy 
is tha subject and minion of the Statte, PKis* 
byterianism ia no such thing, it being di»> 
tinet fiom the State, having the making of 
ita ewn laws, and the r^nlation of ita own 
internal' affliin. This is the great difibrenoe, 
oat of which arises ita ntility and beneficiality 
in mattara of religions influence* We might, 
did oar space permit, refer to other points 
of marltad snperiority in Fresby terianism ; 
bat we paea on, having laid down the one 
grand distinction. Let oar Episcopalian 
opponenta panae again, and answer as faith- 
folly here. Admitting, fbr the sake of aign- 
mant only, that it is posuble to reform oor 
State Charch; does Episcopacy possees in 
heraelf Uie moral power to acoomplish sach 
an essential reformation ? Does not the only 
power to reform Episcopacy reside in the 
State? Is she not what the State decrees? 
Does she not act in conformity to the State 
to- secnre her existence, irrespective of the 
principles of Christianity ? We reply, neceo- 
sarily so! Here, then, we see bow vastly 
inferior, on soriptoral grounds, Episcopacy 
aa a religious system ia to Fresby terianism; 
for the power to reform all ecclesiastical 
abases, and. to a great extent, moral abases, 
in her own jurisdiction, does belong to Pres- 
byterianism. All her history attests it. 

In conclusion* We have now to speak of 
Congregationalism' as the system most in> 
accordance with the Mew Testament. We 
believe it to be ao^ to a greater extent than 
Presbyteriairism, which we have shown to 
be vastly more scriptural than Bpiaeopaey^ 
which has, in reality, no footing at all in the 
Hew Testament. We will state the grounds 
of oor behef aa briefly as possibto. 

L Congregationalism is scriptural, inas- 
nrach ai it studs opposed to all hierarchical 



domination and state govemmeni,aopai^aMy 
manifest in> Episoopacy;— -or to< synodleal 
power, as in Fresbyterianisnt. Ghr^tianity 
stands opposed to all eccletiaatical Hier- 
arehies, whether they be composed of bidwps 
or presbyters. We learn thiis from Cbrist'i 
teachings. ** But be not ye called Babbi 
(referring to the Pharisaic hierarchy); for 
one is yomr Master, even Christ; and all je 
are brethren." Christ ia the supreme and 
only Head of his Chureh, and he haa dels- 
gated his divine prerogative to no atafi^ or 
body of men. 

IL Congregationalism is scriptural, inas- 
much aa It stuids based on this fundaroentaf 
principle, that every church, or organixed 
body of believers, poasesses an inalienable 
right to r^ulate its own afikirs; and t^a^ 
in matters of charch government, beyond it^ 
own decision, there i» no appeal betwaa 
them and Christ its great Headi Episcopacy 
and Presbyteriamsm stand based on tlie 
opposite- principle, and are tiierefore unscrip^ 
tural. 

II L Congregationalism- is scripturali ihaa- 
much as it exercises this* lawful power in 
claiming for every body of associated bellwF- 
ers in Christ, the right to elect and reject 
its own minister, videpetdigHlt of any other 
body of men. This is not the case with 
Episcopacy or Presbyterianism, which* luMe- 
this power vested in corporate bodieS)awl 
which elect or reject the ministers of their 
respective jurisdictions regardleu of the«iff 
or desire of the people. Of coarse, we shall 
be understood here to refer to the Kirk of 
Scotland, and not to the Free Charch of 
Scotland, which, in 184d, cast off the unjost 
synodical power of the Kirk, and vindicated 
the trnth of our present position^ by dainuag 
the right of electing their own rotnistera. 

Thus have we urged oar objections, on 
scriptural grounds, against Episcopacy flMi 
Presbyterianism ; and briefly stated' those oa 
which we venture to assort, that» Congr^a*- 
tionalism is the ayet&n moat «a acecirdamt 
with the Scriptures, and, there/ore^ proia^ 
tSbe of the best reauUa. Boillm, 



" Let not sleep fall upon thy eyes till tfaou' hast thrioe reviewed the trsDBaotiona of the 
dhy. Where have I turned aside from rectitude ? Wha^ have* I been doing ? What 
luMre I left undone that I ought to have done? B«^n thus- from the* first act^ and 
proceed; and in conclosion ai the ill ii4iioh thou hast done be tronUed^ and e^pioe fiir tto 
^;padi*^P^Uuig(Kraa.. 
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% miff fW ifisi Uma It toutmif nmi 

for » reply oa our paitk Goitiitetr vtatemeiitt 
and opioionB hwre been sdrmoedf bnf both 
T. Ui «Dd J. B; Oi have oarafblly avoided 
trendnnf tipoa the real field of debate. We 
maj be- allowed biCefly to advert tO' the 
genend toneof onroppoiieiite'artioiesi T. U. 
is eridently ifl at ame in his choaen poaitioo. 
Altbof^h he- has labonnd tfaioagfa thirteen 
colamns of letter^prees, he has failed to 
establish ''»C2iae." We opine that he ought 
to be on odr Bide, and pity the choiee or 
necenity wfaidi has placed him where he is. 
On glaoeing at thengnatore prior to pemsal, 
we were gliuli to recognise one whose general 
opiniona and modrof r ea so ning have i^orded 
us mveh pleaanre and inatmcfcion; but we 
most ooniina onr grievooa disappointment at 
the lesnlt It may be characterized as an 
endesvonr to entrench- himself, aa well as 
drcamstanooa wiH allow, on the assamptitm 
that he felt his position to be assailable. 
We eannot bat admire Uie caution which he 
displays; tin evident fear of betrayal into 
some nnlbcky admission; the thankfulness 
^th which he seizes the miserable bone of 
otir ** general admissions;'' and his eager 
%ht aeroaa the Atlantic, searching amid a 
pile of oppesitioii for something, however 
scanty, to aid him in his dilemma. We 
would not deprive* him of one iota of the 
consolation wfiich'he derives fh>m these and 
similar rt^ureM morsels; indeed, had we 
liMi avmve tS hia destitute condition, we 
wonid' gladly have administered in a greater 
degvee ta>hn necessities. 

J» Bi Oi, en- the oontntfy^ haa no Aieh 
feeUngB. Hi* diivalry sconia the idea of 
Iwing oontwiieii within hi»> own ramparta, 
and barns tD'diatiigiiiahitaelf, Accordingly, 
he salRea fttrth to reconnoitre, and spying 
one or two oatpostn tb all appearance but 
feebly guarded^ amblca towards them in the 
ftdl tidvof entirasiastio'hravery, and flatters 
hims^ that- they are denioliabed; then, 
withoat waiting' to secnm his osnqnftlB*— 



that, of eottrae; is beneath his dignity-^^ 
mriies on with increased 8eIf-im]9ortk«e# Ut 
complete his victory by adaektng' onr centric 
pesttiom But here he meets with titieai*- 
peeted opposition. It is not ss easily aoemn^ 
pKshed aa be had antteipalBd. Thriee doeiP 
he revert ts the oharge, and titries is hi* 
repnlsed. Bht he is not to be ont-genenUsd;; 
and seeks to create a diversion by peinthfg; 
to the provocations which Napoleon had, then- 
treats us to a delectable dissertation on ths' 
immediate and remots caoaee of the French^* 
Revolution and its oonsequent hw&rariih 
Meanwhile, he- cannot' eeraplafin if, daring*, 
his absence, we endeavonr to take him in ther 
rear, and to occupy those positions which bar 
left unguarded. But we dismiss him fbr 
the present^ holding in reserve snndty matter* 
ooneerning which we shall require a werdf' 
or two; merely directing attention to thr 
wretched jokes which (mee and again he ha» 
perpetrstlsd, and the would-be sarcasm in 
the indulgence of which he haa so signally 
failed. 

T. U. prafaces his article irith a statement 
of sundry principles on which th» snhJelBt^ 
ought to* br discussed; but to which we beg- 
to demur in toto. We are well aware of tbr 
importance of divesting ourselves of nationKi' 
prejudice, and in penning our negative artids' 
endeavoured to realize this desirable eonsntn-*' 
mation; but we do not peroetve thcr neceflBit]f 
of placing ^* ourselves in the position of tii# 
French people ; " because if, as we nnrintaifl^' 
their opinions were founded in error, we 
should be liable to make the same mistakesi 
Bather we should occupy some elevaied batr 
neatral stand-point, and thence endeavonr 
to form a correct estimate of the eharaoter^ 
before u& Neitiiercan we judge " Napoleon^ 
chn&eter by ths standard which eaisted^ 
aronnd him, and by the -national character^ 
istics of the French;" for in that esse^ thr 
vilest criminal ought to be tried^ not 1^ thtf' 
strict standard of jostlcsi Bn«?by tbeopiniar^- 
of< bis SModates. We think tiMt^ to t 
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hictorj solotioa was afforded in our opening 
article to the act of the French people in 
electing him, first Consal, and afterwards 
Emperor; bnt T. U., instead of showing, as 
he ought to have done, that onr assigned 
reason was insufficient, ** bnrks** the real 
question at issne by attempting an analogy 
between Napoleon and our own Wellington, 
— an analogy so palpably defective that we 
will not insult the understanding of onr 
readers by exposing it. He appears to stand 
aghast at the possibility of onr condemning 
the French nation; and in another place 
(p. 98, col. 2) would fain accuse us of some- 
thing akin to blasphemy. We did not say 
that " the French mind is so superficial and 
80 weak that it is naturally led astray by 
gilded hypocrisy and by vain ambition in its 
rulers," and hence this pious protest of T.U. 
18 wholly gratuitous; hut we might have 
8sid, what we presume no reflective mind 
will deny, that two of their principal national 
characteristics are volatility and a thirst for 
glory; and this, without implying any cen- 
sure, would sufficiently account for sundry 
otherwise inexplicable acts. We know not 
whether T. U. intends it, but the inference 
is perfectly warrantable, that because the 
general opinion of the French was in favour 
of Napoleon, therefore he was deserving of 
it, and that we have no right to place our- 
selves in opposition to the dictum of public 
opinion. But it so happens that we attach 
very little valne to public opinion on any 
subject, knowing as we do the very question- 
able, and often the grossly unjust means 
whereby that opinion is formed ; and that in 
many instances it has been not public opinion 
but that of the contemplative fiew which has 
ultimately proved correct; and therefore we 
must profess ourselves unaffected by the 
terror which appears to have seized T. U. on 
this subject. 

We have not denied that Napoleon was 
possessed of great mental capacities; indeed 
we are as willing as either T. U. or J. B. 0. 
can possibly be to accord to him all that 
justice demands. Hence we do not perceive 
the necessity for their proving what no one 
attempted to deny. T. U. surely knows that 
it is possible for *' energy, will, and strength 
of character" to be devoted to a bad cause. 
The most notorious brigand may exhibit 
these characteristics, but not even T. U. 
would attempt to defend such an one. Had 



Napoleon's powers been directed to nobler 
objects, and counterbalanced by other and 
redeeming qualities, we believe that his 
career would have been far different, and 
productive of untold blessings to bis race. 

The question of personal ambition was 
raised in onr introductory article, and T. U. 
devotes a considerable space to an attempted 
refutation. But here we notice that his ally 
deserts him. T. U. first of all denies that Napo- 
leon was influenced by personal ambition, 
and then dubiously allows that he posubly 
might have been; ending by a dexterous 
attempt to enlist even this amiable failbg 
on his own side. J. B. 0., on the other 
hand, undisgnisedly admits his *' indisputsble 
ambition,'* and has no wish to gloss it over; 
but he also signally fails in his repeated 
attempts to explain it away. T. U. agaia 
exhibits a deplorable state of weakness bj 
the unfortunate analogy which he seeks to 
draw (p. 100, col. 2) between the officii) 
patronage of our statesmen, exercised, be it 
remembered, in their own country, and bj 
means of that country's legitimate propertr, 
and the off-hand disposal of foreign tenitorj 
acquired by force of arms, and without the 
consent of its inhabitants, among the mem- 
bers of his own family and his favonrite 
generals. This part of the case so com- 
pletely fails that we need not refer to it at 
greater length ; but only request the faroor 
of a re-perusal of our remarks at page 50, 
in connexion with tke repfy of T. TJ. at pige 
100. He then seeks to parry the charge by 
reasoning from the particular to the genenl, 
and descanting upon that universal and 
laudable ambition which is displayed in a 
greater or less degree by all public men. 
But we maintain that, to the question of 
personal ambition which we raised and sob- 
Htantiated, he has given no reply. Oar 
friend "Walter" has, however, dealt with 
this part of the subject in so able and oon- 
clnsive a manner as to render nnnecesssiy 
further remarks from us. To the statements 
which he has made with reference to the 
commencement of the war, in opposition to 
those of T. U.—statements derived from ^ 
personal testimony of Napoleon himself—** 
may also safely refer J. B. 0. for an answer 
to his imaginings on the subject 

We were curious to ascertain upon what 
ground Napoleon's aggressive wars wonld be 
defended, and although not in the iMst 
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degree sarprised, we are nevertheless grieved 
that a miserable ezpediencj shoald be put 
forward as a sufficient jastification. Wbj, 
ail the oppressions, miseries, and woes under 
which the world has groaned during many a 
long age; all the massacres and persecutions 
which have, in various periods of her history, 
decimated her noblest sons; and a long cata- 
logae of similar atrocities could be justified 
on this same ground of expediency. The 
general tenour of the article of T. U. would 
go to prove that all was clear gain to the 
nation, but he takes good care not to afford 
an insight into her internal condition. It is 
presumed, by Uie very wording of the qaes- 
tioo, that ^e French did admire Napo- 
leon, and T. U. sustains our assertion that 
this was mainly induced by his dazzling 
exploits, and the consequent flattering of the 
national vanity. J. B. 0. makes short work 
of the difficulty, and by a mode of treatment 
as unfair as it is unique, shifts the onus 
from Napoleon to the army, and from the 
latter to the nation, in the hope, as we pre- 
sume, that it may there become undiscover- 
able; — a species of sleight-of-hand which 
does not, however, remove the difficulty. 
T. U. professes to see in Napoleon's escape 
from Elba great devotion to France, but does 
not perceive in the manner of his reception 
its changed feelings towards him. True, 
the old Imperial Guard rallied ; but how was 
it that the allied forces so completely crushed 
this final attempt to re-establish his author- 
ity? Simply because he was then unaided 
by the great body of the people ! T. U. brings 
his tedious performance to a close by stating 
^hat he would not have shrunk from doing 
if he had not occupied so much valuable 
space with useless verbiage; which we take 
npoD ourselves to give as a sufficient, if not 
the correct reason. We shall presently have 
to advert to some of those '^incidental trans- 
actions;" but should have been much better 
pleased, and think that it would have be- 
tokened more judgment and good sense, if 
he had favoured us with more of the parti- 
cular and less of the abstract. 

We now address ourselves more particu- 
larly to the redoubtable J. B. 0. We trust 
that he has not become impatient while we 
have been chiefly occupied with his leader; 
if so we now promise him undivided atten- 
tion, and hope that he may be satisfied 
therewith. In the outset we administered 



one or two slight touches, and do not intend 
to revert to those points, having a sufficiencT* 
left for our purpose. Neither shall we follow 
him seriatim through his effusion; for not 
only do time and space forbid it, but we do 
not attach to it sufficient importance even 
to justify the trouble. Our only object is 
to set him right upon sundry points wherein 
his information and his judgment are at 
fault. 

Passing by his preliminary remarks, which, 
by the way, are not wholly unobjectionable, 
we join issue with him in his fourth para- 
graph. Our ** light and sketchy history'' 
will, of course, go for what it is worth, and 
nothing more. Even J. B. 0. does not deny its 
general truthfulness. But this en passant. 
We then have a remarkable illustration of 
magnanimity. Our astute friend having 
lighted his lantern, sets forth on a journey 
of investigation, and although he patiently 
examines among the historical rubbish with 
which our article abounds, cannot discover 
the vestige of an argument; whereupon he 
assumes his considering cap, and is speedily 
absorbed in a profound inquiry as to the 
cause of such omission. As this cannot be 
easily discovered, he betakes himself to the 
" amiable supposition" that a glimpse of our 
logic will be afforded in our reply, and then, 
with evident self-complacency, proceeds to 
other "amiable suppositions." But it is not 
ourselves alone who have been thus honoured. 
Our friend *' Walter s" article has undergone 
a similar scrutiny, and with a like result — 
"his logical belief is in embryo." Poor, 
painstaking J. B. 0. ; we fear that in grasping 
at the shadow thou hast lost the substance. 
But we beg pardon ; — it may be that he has 
not exercised this painstaking, but has 
applied to it that rule-of-three-direct prin- 
ciple which we have already ascribed to 
him. At any rate he wants logic ; logic is 
the principal thing, and he mui»t have logic* 
His own article being so pre-eminently 
logical ( !) of course he h^s every right to 
expect the same in others. Weltj supposing 
our article devoid of logic; that we confined 
ourselves to bare statement, preferring that 
our readers should draw their legitimate 
conclusions; — what will he say to that? 
Does it constitute an unpardonable sin? 
and is his knowledge of the human heart 
so meagre, that he can plead ignorance of 
the instinctive verdict pronounced on ^^ 
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imbJecU which iq)pe«l direotly to U0 imond 
ftnftibilitiM, «iid touUj iodepeDdant -of ibe 
wks of ADj ariifidftl logic? Xhii aatiunl 
logic we deem rntpr^ omma* 

W« are «est twitted as ^ the loven of 
fKHMtitati<iiui]iQno»litj;** bntj. £. 0. has 
9lot deigned to ejipress hie meaniRg. Ko 
itoibt it ie very terrible, but nnfortiiQateljr 
it|i aipiificanoe ie loit upon iie bf veaeon of 
oar ignorance. If bj this undefined e^pves- 
aion he meaoB (hone eatablishcd rules which 
^>bfeaiii in eveiy weUnregnlated jHOiamaiDitj, 
lA contradiiitinction to militarj despotism 
and nnrestraiiied iioense, then we have no 
hesitation is avowing onraelTos ** Uie loyeis 
<i constittttional fonnalitj." W« Atiacb a 
higher value to hanian life than J. ft. O. 
appears to do, and are blind enough not to 
perceive as necessary the alternative to which 
\m paints us^-^** that he should wind his way 
iasidioBsly into the inflaenoe of the Asftemblyf 
till ha had, aopording to constitutional pre- 
cedents, gained iiis majority, and then quietly 
guillotine the most active and influential of 
his opponents." 

Having previously disposed of the question 
4if the origin of the war, we now ootioe a 
{)art of his literary performanee wjuch occa- 
laoned in us mingled feelings of surprise :and 
axnusement. iSeised by a sudden impulse, 
2ie gives fuil rein to his imagination, which, 
profiting by the liberty^ prodnces in two 
brief paragraphs a juotley assemblage of 
inetaphoKs and aimilea, for which fw know 
of Ao word so ei^prdBaive as'->rhodomontade. 
It would do credit to a *' penny-a-liner^ *' 
indeed, we somewhsit fancy that the cleverest 
member of t;bat honourable profeeaion wonild 
acknowledge himself outdone by it. J. B. 0. 
adds to his logical attainments the accom- 
plishment of rheitoric; althongh certainly ottot 
acquired under " the author of the ' Art of 
Beasoning."* WiU oor readers turn to the 
passage (puge 173) while we Q0«r a few 
passing comments? TlokC spirit of revolution 
18 represented as jtbiquitous; it is '^rumbling 
heneathk' the throaes of kings, undermiiung 
both them and the principles on which they 
tve foiuided; and at the eame time it occupies 
t Qone^icuoQS place in the moral iieayena, 
having " gathered to a head" (a not .ovar- 
delicate dxpceasioo) "in ihat most fsffottced 
md enlighUned people, who had ever been 
as a 0c»ti« orb to the £ure|>ean gaae." WJbat 
* pity that J. fi. O. does not hecame a 



aatnxaliaed Pnnfihinan, daebig iihst ha is« 
aaamonnd !«ith the Mlioa. *^ Tie ceoot 
spirit'' is Umu .suddenly mrtamairphoieiinto 
"* upheaving masMS," Mhich ^'^ncklf ipOtt 
to atoms the jq>per«nu[t ul ^mftHiami" npoa 
whbh we presune the kings to Justs ben 
".quietly doung," oanseqant^ Afaey mm 
abcMw these " masses." YatvesaeioldilMr 
ooms dbisn, "iihaitering ««arf iimtatati« 
that was aanetifiad by age and affHiend d 
by the xeasooing of kings." And tMksu^ 
among these ^ a£»ttend instiijitioM" we loif 
faidy include *^« povs and digni&d Phils' 
^pbjt** 7^ u ^fi intaneating apeoteds pi»> 
sented to uscf sla.eBdeasoaiiog ** tanntnia 
and chedc the headlong flonrsQ,'* i>ttt is vsisi 
— 4he wilfol spint htU oiideqgone « seooid 
transnutation, and is now a ^ jnighty \m- 
rent." Bikt war qmeklf atthnas^gei it ^ 
stream subiaei^ged «r a afcreaml), heofis vs 
should preaume on fvtun iaFiaihJ^y; but 
no, '' the wftvee of passion jind madnses" m 
atall seen, ^ overleaping" the ittnasffs of itf 
by which they are anhmeqiadl We nH, 
bowevei; iiazsni the ^'soiiaUb ^uf^WBitin' 
tha^ these atceams imay he nspsetsMfy 
repteaented by oil and water, ssduch will ait 
mingle. The water (the mvolatiattaoryjiMnt), 
impatient at being anbmei^ed in ib» «fl (11m 
war spirit), fiwts, and funoa, «od Whtf 
mighty tliroes towacds the anrfsoe hfj ^ 
of annoonciBg its ooDiitinaed TitaUfiy, ASa 
amuatng itsetf in this fiwhion lor aome littb 
time, it " laves iiUdf to jreat," wfasreii^ k 
ace told " the whole <cirUtaed wodd took ly 
arms, attemptdx^ a cmaade in Iswmr d 
fallen monaraby." Now, if all tlais be a iDse 
figure of apeeeh, Jmd J. B. O. «iaMns it si s 
Uteraxy license, we can At the BMst anly eos* 
damn it as a series of rhetorical idandm, 
and hope that tiie neat ffight of hiaiffisgiBir 
tion may he more jeonsistent and miteuiM; 
but if ihe intends it to iBpneaent tbsaetml 
oondition of affairs, as we awat dbo ** aoieUT 
suppose," then we b^ io «Btor«deiMiav 
to his atstementa, as iaeonaiateni with, aid 
unsubstantiated by histary. He nfB—^'^ 
Revolutionists had notftttampted ioiakdkn 
with the territorial McangBflMMta if fiurope; 
the trouble had been adameatie«afl,iosiifisfld 
within the boundary of iMr«wal^pgilsik'' 
Now^ ithe irnth of this we fla% dear; «*^ 
if J. B.tQ. has read histenrke ei«^ Ishoov 
full wall that one of the veiy Ibnst »c\» fi 
the Katianal Convantiw «aa io ttfdor i» 
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{usistaoce to all juitiDDS ivho deeimd to nd 
^emaBlvses of iim grdke •of tyrsnts. The 
iofemal Jacobin club sent their prQpi|gsn> 
■dists dmn^ the ienj^th and faraadth of 
£iioope to «ow broadcast tbe seeds of disseo- 
aion, and iniseiy, and revolixtion; and the 
generals of tbe Caaveatimi were ftriotly 
ordered io aid any and everj people who were 
indnoed to overturn tbe established Govern- 
anent. and place themseWes uoder the whig 
of the Conivntion. And that these diabatioal 
instmotiflDS ^were ob^ed to both tlte letter 
and the iq|>irit, history conolosiyely demon* 
strates. The so-called ** declaration of the 
rights of man " was a declaration of war 
against all who did not receive their prin- 
dples, and an imposing of their 8upervi»ion 
and government upon all who were foolibh 
enough to do so. And it was not until 
matters had arrived at this fearful i»toh, — 
when there was no altexnative between war 
•and a general fiuropeau revolution-- a repe- 
tition in aU civilized countries of those 
scenes ivhiob had diagraoed -and ruined 
France, — ^that England •chose the former. 
And in this paragraph J. B. 0. contradicts 
himself; for in the next sentence but one to 
that whicih *we have 4}Qeted, he disavows 
himself **the apologist of tbe French Be<ve- 
lationista, or jnstifier ef <fts fierce propa- 
SondUm which diaraoterised their proceed- 
ings with forei^ powers;,'* and which we have 
maintained was the direct cause of tbe war. 

)Vbile oa this subject we will advert to 
two other historical facts, in which he has 
■eqaally exposed himself to attack. He sym- 
pathises in the '^politic necessity" which 
compelled Kapoleon to divorce Josephine 
^d ally himself by marriage with the house 
<^ Austria; and &om this derives "powerful 
testimoiqr of his desire to remain at peace 
^ith fiare^" Eat we may inform J. <B. O. 
on the authority of eye-witnesses ef this sad 
aod humiliatiDg — aaod^we may add, disgrace- 
ful — episode in Kapoleon's history, that no 
BQch motive influenced him. Me had mo 
dUkU^uad the desire to transmit his musae, 
SAd titles, and power to a suooessor led him 
to commit an act whi<di his better .nature 
(we say it deliberately) loathed, and which 
<iftosed him many a bttiter pang. And this 
Siffords an additioDal proof «f his peisoDal 
4Bnbition. 

J. B. 0. next falls istto anapivpes with tire 
''Code de J^apoleoD," characteriziiig it as 



** worthy of tiie beat ^78 of <ii>eeoe and 
fiomei" ^ow it to happens that )altbough 
tliis celebrated oode mMlerwenit ttbewspeo^ 
tion of Kapoleon, he was not he author; 
that ihonoor belongs to the Mkh4 Sieyes, 
who compiled it from « variety iif soovces. 
Napoleon, however, adopted, «id in some 
respeots penfected it, and henoe dt bears 'his 
name. Tberefore it folloivs that tbe«ulogy 
which X B. 0. has bestowed upon it is 
entirely mi^aced. These time instaooes 
will serve to eshiint the vandom manner <m 
which iie deals with bistorioal facts. Lan* 
guage faEs to express our 'detestation df 
such dishonest garbling, or 'Our pity for sudi 
oonsummate ignorance; whichever it may 
be. But as J. B. O. aippeMS to 4>e very 
partial to giving advice, he will perhaps 
allow us to tender one short but important 
item— in speaking -of matters <if history, to 
make certam of the data on whidh his }HUta- 
ments are founded; otherwise heaiiay eom* 
fflit less Tenial enrors than those we have 
pointed out. And while we are nmoh 
obliged for his im|>lied empathy lor ear 
historical ignorance, we take leave to iaform 
him that our knowledge has been deriived 
from something beyond " Finnock's Abiridg- 
ment." 

While disaTowing a wish *^ to gloss over 
the failings of Bonaparte," he both ap^ars 
ignorant of them himself, and leaves us to 
guess for onrsdves. Even wch«« justiee 
cries aloud against him, he attempts a pallia- 
tion on the ground that Kapoleon was a great 
man, and of coarse not to he judged by the 
same standard as erdinary mortals. But 
we Tery much question whether in that day 
when " the thoughts of every heart «balil he 
revealed," such a test as this will he ap9)lisd; 
and while we dare not assume the ipceitioii 
of judges in that domain vbioh appertains 
alone to God, we must avow ow cou'wiotiea 
that crime is mme, whether committed by 
rich or poor, by great or sraaU. 

Varions collateral points ihave heon raised, 
to which we deem a rqdy unnMHsssaty, simpiy 
because they do not affect the qvestionat 
issue. We trust that neither of our friends 
on the opposite side will consider «s as «d* 
charitaUe in eur remarks, peoraenal and 
severe though they be. We are <glad to per- 
ceive that neither undeiteok tbe defence ef 
Ncpoleon'e character as a whole; had they 
dfiOB 80 we should have given iheip 
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for the posseftbion of but a smail portion of 
^ the milk of human kindness." And these 
drawbacks from their admiration go a great 
way in our favoor; for be it remembered on 
the other hand, we did not attempt to deny 
or to detract from the peculiar capabilities 
which he possessed. We have already stated 
our belief that in these ''he stands alone;" 
and that had his lust for power^ his "in- 
satiable ambition" — ^as J. B. 0. has it, been 
curbed by other and higher mental qualities, 
lie might have been the benefactor and the 
glory of his race. Neither have we stigma- 
tized his reign as one of unmitigated cruelty; 
but we did say, and we reiterate the charge, 
that to gratify his overweening personal 
ambition no sacrifice was too great, not even 



those '* natural but deplorable evils," con- 
cerning which J. B. 0. speaks with so much 
complacency. 

But we will not debate further upon this 
question, feeling that enough has already 
been advanced, especially by our fnend 
'* Walter," whose comprehensive and logical 
article, with all deference to J. B. 0^ we 
heartily commend to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of our readers. Although through 
absence from home we have been unable to 
verify our historical statements by references, 
we are confident in their general accuracy, 
and leave them with our friends, only hoinDg 
that truth may be elicited by the wordy 
warfare in which we have been engaged. 

SlOMA. 
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In our opening article, as well as in the 
article of J. B. 0., the considerations which 
in our opinion show the character of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte to be worthy of the admira- 
tion of the French people, have been very 
fully advanced, and we think occupy the 
whole ground which our opponents attempt 
to take up. We have already touched upon 
some of the remarks of "Sigma," and J. B. 0. 
has done so also, as well as pertinently re- 
ferred to "Walter's" production. The articles 
of those gentlemen appear to us scarcely to 
affect the question at issue, and not to de- 
serve a particular reply. In courtesy, how- 
ever, we shall now offer an answer, so far as 
has not yet been done. 

"Sigma,'' in bis second paragraph, points — 
though in a manner much below the real 
facts — the state of uiarchy from which 
Bonaparte delivered France. Deliverance 
was offered, and it would have been folly to 
reject it. He met half way, so to speak, the 
desires of the people. Quoting from some 
author, " Sigma" remarks, " that the dreadful 
convulsions which France had suffered had 
no better result than a usurpation." We 
deny, however, that this was a usurpation 
in any true sense. Napoleon's title was not 
one of sheepskin, but that of having won 
the nation's battles, and restored its threat- 
ened liberty — a very valid title. He was 
the " Canning," or able man. Through the 
discipline of a dictatorship, so necessary 
when surrounded by menacing enemies, both 
foreign and intestine, the way was opened 
up fur a better era for the young invigorated 



France. " Sigma," in his third paragraph, 
however, acknowledges that the consider- 
ations before advanced by him are merely 
introductory. They show, however, suffi- 
cient re&son for admiration of Napoleon's 
character, with reference to the early part of 
his career. 

After referring to various qualities of 
Napoleon, which may be styled purely intel- 
lectual, " Sigma" informs us that Napoleon's 
motive was ambition, his aim absolutism; 
that he threw down establibhed usages, sod 
that, after being made Emperor, he gave 
way to extravagant manifestations of delight, 
&c. There cannot be any question Diat 
Napoleon had ambition; but his ambition 
was to promote the good of his adopted 
country ; and "Sigma" has not proved the con- 
trary. It cannot be a matter either for sur- 
prise or blame, that Napoleon should hare 
expressed joy at the repeated evidences 
which were afforded of the confidence of the 
French, or that the love of power should 
have grown upon him. " Sigma " next enters 
upon a graphic sketch of the military career 
of Napoleon. Although this is a kind of 
writing calculated to display both care and 
talent, we cannot discover that the outline 
or sketch now alluded to even touches the 
question under discussion. It necessarily, 
from its brevity, gives a very imperfect ac- 
count — and, let us add, one partiid and one- 
sided — of those important and complicated 
military transactions which so long occvpied 
the European continent. As to the political 
causes which led to Napoleon's different 
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campaigns, nothing is advanced. No exami- 
nation is entered into of the reasons which 
led to rnptnre, although the qaestion at issue 
hinges upon these. It is neyer hinted that 
Napoleon was compelled, from time to time, 
to advance against his enemies, to prevent 
them from invading France; that the op- 
posiDg Sovereigns had various opportunities 
of peace afforded them, but would not avail 
themselves of them, after suffering some of 
the evils they had long meditated imposing 
upon France. ** Sigma " omits to add to these 
other important considerations. We have 
said that the other Powers of Europe desired 
to invade the French territory at the time 
of the revolution. France was subsequently 
twice invaded; and on the first occasion, 
Kapoleon, her chosen ruler, sent to Elba, 
notwithstanding his pacific overtures, and 
the Bourbons were restored. On the second 
occasion, after his return from that island, 
amidst the acclamations of the people, no 
consideration was paid to their choice, or to 
the circumstance that age and misfortune 
had dispelled his glorious ideas of an Eu- 
ropean French Protectorate ;* but the allied 
troops again invaded French soil, and placed 
tho hated Bourbons on the throne; and this 
was chiefly done by a nation which had from 
the first fonaented discord, and which had 
no business to interfere; and Napoleon, in 
violation alike of justice, of honour, and of 
the law of nations, was detained as a pri- 
soner, and subjected to the most mean and 
conning barbarities, by this very enlightened 
and liberal nation, which, with a deep con- 
sciousness of the bad faith and the bad 
policy of her proceedings towards the French 
nation, has since prepared herself from time 
to time for the feared invasion of ber own 
shores. In the sketch alluded to, " Sigma*' 
forgets to state, or tacitly disputes without 
sufficient reason, that Napoleon was not the 
enemy of the nations whose territory he 
entered, but of the despotic rulers who both 
trampled upon them, and threatened to crubh 
the germs of liberty in France. While 
taking tbis method of preserving his own 
conntry, he took the opportunity of diffusing 
liberal principles; and ultimately, seeing no 
other way to check the progress of despot- 
ism, his design was to form a community of 
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nations, which would vie with each other in 
impelling a true civilization. Upon the last 
point GilfiUan makes the following pertinent 
observations :— 

" He (Napoleon) saw clearly that then 
was no alternative between the surges of 
anarchy and the absolute government of one 
master mind. He saw that what was called 
* balance of power,' was a feeble and useless 
dream ; and that all things in Europe were 
tending either to anarchy or a new absolnt • 
ism; either to the dominion of millions, or 
of that one who should be found a match for 
millions. He felt himself that one. His 
iron hand could, in the first place, grasp the 
great sceptre, and hit toige and powerftd 
mind would afterwards conKlidate hit domi-' 
fitioA hyjutt and liberal lawt" 

Tbis statement requires modification, see- 
ing that no evidence is afforded that he did 
intend to interfere by any other than moral 
means with the internal affairs of the nations 
whose rulers he considered it necessary 
either to depose, or to make his own friends; 
and it must be combined with the fact that 
such proceedings came to be regarded by 
Napoleon as essential to French nationality. 
That Napoleon had the intention of promot- 
ing liberal institutions, no candid reader of 
his history can doubt. So far as it was 
possible, he did so in France. To the liberty 
of the press, and matters of that kind, he 
seems to have been as warmly favourable as 
the most ultra democrat, but the circum- 
stances of the times compelled him to defer 
putting his views into practice.'^ It is true 
that patriotic feelings on the part of some, 
proceeding, we fear, from the efforts of in- 
cendiaries, contributed to overthrow the 
authority which Napoleon had acquired be- 
yond France. This, however, proves nothing 
against him; it only evinces the folly of 
their national fanaticism; and we belieye 
that, under the iron hoof of a despotism 
which has no glimpses or intentions of jus- 
tice, like that of Napoleon, is an end, and 
not simply a means. They now bitterly re- 
gret their discontent with Napoleon's sway. 
Spain, Italy, how much have they lost, how 
low have they sunk 1 But how significant 
is the fact, which travellers record, that 
Napoleon's name is generally revered, and 
England hated ; and, as related by De Las 

* Count De Las Cases, *' Memoirs of Emperor 
Niqpoleon." 
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CiMWr, infill iivhra iRiig^ind had<xpeKtlur(Nni 
Sj^PqImh^, .an EqglisboHMi eoald not nuke 
bis .apiiaftBMMM «n tbe £mngpe«ii cantioent 
vithont insult and danger I The riaing of 
V» peiykkq, ia Abe countries vhece NapoleoD*s 
fsiUtwy ipoii>er .pi«maUe4f was |MirtIy owing 
to .tbe ngmxn of militacy tak, which wen 
ahflolntolj mooefifiarj, and wera onljr in- 
teadod to be lemixusay; and partlj, from 
the diMODtent oocaaioned bj the oontineotal 
ifljHten^ which was probably an errooeoiis 
fiieoeiof polics^. As to " SigmaV aHosion .to 
that •sj^tem, tbe eyatem iteelf was cleadj a 
ftir and jastiifiable measure of a belligeraot 
nctwe. In Kapoleon's letter to Bemadotte, 
King of Sweden (Aqgast 8th, 1811), after 
aUndiqg to the Abei»d and «rr<(gant preten- 
fiions of England, and to her j^ection>of iue 
affiars <of peace, he semasks; " 1 have a great 
inuaber if ships, I have jqo eeamen, I cannot 
BfUBy on the oonteet with England for the 
fnk^poee «£ leconiMBiUng her to make .peace; 
•MAKifig bat the eantinental system can 
jptwe sttooefiafol." 

*' Sigma'* coochides his sketehhy main tain- 
«Bg that he has p«NPed Na|K)lfion's ruUitg 
AMtive to have been .-ambition. We ^iiipate, 
liowever, that he has shown it to be other 
itiiaii a landaUe ambition to preserve France, 
to renew its giorj^ and to extend its infio- 
^CBoe. Wte submit that An attentive xson- 
t^deration (tf N^poleen's career, and par- 
laddady ef the more penMnal And private 
jnanilestatiens of bis character, will convince 
tbe inqturer ihat .the good of his country 
Hias tbi9 leading akn 'dl his life. He wtas 
aeft lOompleteiy euoeessful, but magnanimous 
Jrance could mot hat admire his eharaot-er, 
4md leveee his n^mory. Mr. Cobden, in his 
^eibrated .pamphlet,'* in which be shows 
«€o«KinciQgly that te EngiUnd the world is 
indebted for the great EArogpean war, justly 
^Mibtowledges tbe claims «f Ifiatpoileon's oha- 
csacter to the admirstiom ef the f'cench. He 
^bservesj — ^ We who htgw just paid even 
;gi»at pagan honouiss .to the remains of a 
^oeral who fought the hatbles ef the un- 
jcighteeikB Boafitioo, what wenfld we have 
done in bewnir ef these aoldiew who beat 
kaick from aar frentiers CfmfedecateaiBmies«lf 
literally «very natioin in Christian Europe, 
CKoept JSw«den, CtamEkark, and S^vataoBbaad? 
£hoald «ie not, if me were Jjwuchmen, (be 

• ** 1793 and 1853.*' By Bichard CobdeD,M.{>. 



greater worshipers of the came of lispo- 
leon, if possible, than we are joS WfiUlington 
and Nelson — and with greater reason? 
Should we not fbr^ve him his amUtion, \ai 
selfishness, his despotiic mle? Would ort 
every £ault be forgotten in the lecollectiot 
that iie humbled Pmsaia, who had withont 
provocation assailed us when in the thros 
of A domestic revolution, and ^t be dic- 
tated terms at Vientna, to Austria, who lui 
actually begnn tbe dismembeunent of our 
own tenatory?" 

" Sigma ** next .refers to the loss of life sod 
other evils entailed h^ the Easopeaa war. 
He leaves out of view the £act that this was 
essentially on the part of Napoleon a war of 
defience, and that England rejected the over- 
tores of peace which were made te )ier. 
" Sigma" proceeds to quote the words ef Dc 
Obanning, an exsggecatuqg water on this 
subject, who coolly informs ns that sympathy 
will not tarry for this illuatrious victim d 
Englitkh crnelty. (We thought ^lynqisthj 
ought to be shown for «verj victim of cru- 
elty.) fie lets out, however, tbe fact whick 
history records, that Kspoleon was cnieQy 
treated. We wonder if it never occurred to 
" Sigma " that this cruelty was only one ex- 
ample of England's nefarious proceedureinth 
reference to tbe affairs of the French jpeople. 
Our opponent ^^n^des by referring to the 
internal administxataon of Prance during 
Napoleon's re^n. Tbe restelctions noticed 
were very necesiiary in a natijon beleaguered 
by foreign enemies, and which had been torn 
by intestine revolntion. Napoleon properlr 
observed, in allusion to Washington, that he 
could not have been a Washington, because 
placed in very dissimilar circumstances; bat 
that if Washii^ton had been in his situation 
he would have been compelled to act in tbe 
same manner. " Sigma" passes wholly over 
•the immense improvements which Napoleon 
effected, both in the affairs of France, and of 
other oaUons nnder his influence. In the 
" Memoirs of Sir Hudson Lowe,** a detail is 
^ivea, dict^iited by Napoleon himself,— and 
the tmth of which has not been qnestiooei^ 
— ^ the immense and valuable piU>Hc worl^ 
undertaken «nd completed by Napoleoa; « 
detail which jdone forms an endnnqg moou- 
<ment of iame, and a lasting title to the 
gratitude of France.* In Sit report pn- 
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p. 340, et »eq. ; vol. iii., p. 61, et aeq. 
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centod io ihe icffii»kiiT0 M/ «f the FiMBoh 
jiet^lfi, ly dmsA ManUUvet (1618), it^ is. 
nmarked tluUt, poUviJdMtaBdiiig tihe calft-' 
jaitifis of muc, ** iht .jN^vlfttim Jiw oootimied , 
to incieaMj tfa«t foeodi indiwtiry Iuk made , 
new pc^reift; tib«t tbe Mil wm never heUer 
coltivatecl, nor m^ mumfw^inm nore flou- 
rifihiiig; and that At die jteciod of Quriustoiy 
itts weaUb l>Mn iBHiie eqiwUI J dtffanad among 
all classes cif eocMtgr." T^ it is fartiier 
observed, w«s in ooD8e({MDce ef tbe liberal- 
ity of the laws, the abolition of ieodalism, 
tithes, moctmauis, and jnonastic oiden; to 
the setting of land ioee; and .to the eim* 
flicitj and fikwapMss c(f iaw.* The same 
fionld not be mha^ of England at the time of 
the war, and cannot he aaid<of it now. 

Where '* Walter s "Article tonobeB at aU on 
the qneatioD ait issue, he sefers chietlj to 
matters to wJbich "^ Sigma*" has adverted with 
gnater oonBectnesn ^ wxites very much 
like a friend who has pat Umeeif forward as 
sn oKponenty and of eoftrse need vei^ inef- 
fet^ive weapons to {prevent a ibnnidahle 
enemy occupji^g his place. As he seams to 
wish to be regarded .as oa the fiegftta;re side, 
ffe must deal with him so^ tresiting only afj 
each topics .as '* Sigma " has neit AUndad to. ' 
In his first pefim^ra^ " WaHer" reasons cu- 
xiooaly. He io£urms ns tthat the time has 
iu>t yet arrived ior imjMrtiaUy cousidering 
the merits of Napoleon. We thuik, how- 
ever, that Fomce at least, the nation njMtn 
which lU|kDla»o's chief benet&ts were )anshed, 
is in a fit position now to form a |nst esti- 
mate of h» oharaater. He tells ns thai the 
time will come ior an impartial consideration 
of the sttbject; and that the negativw view 
of the present question will be regarded as 
defenoelefla. Qiuto so; a more impartial eca 
^ judge JAstly, and fiuronrably, of ^lapo- 
ieons .^araoter, and dear it from the " as- 
petaioDs" caat upon it, as effectively m the 
^acacter of CKoanwell hss been resetted £rom 
the calnnuies o£ Toryism, and the tlbnpidi- 
ties of Aryasdast. 

. After makini; various Admissiaas nqgard- 
«ng Napoleon'a genius, '' Walter*' asserto tiiat 
the chief charaeteriatic of Kapoleon was 
^undkss Ambition. He adds istige 13B), 
"His £nit gimnd aim was Ahe personai deva- 
tien of himaelf io ihe throne of Fsanee, a«d 
t^ca the elevatioo «f his brothers, zehiAiona, 

* Count delAS Cases. 



«Bd qooanooally his generak, to the ^ai 
moot of .elher independent Jeingdoma/ 
Tiiii, hemmm, was atriotl j 'Oaaqpatib& 
And indeed fieDeiaary to, the &itan Advanc 
ment Af Fiance, Aoooiding to Napoleon, ani 
the natkm'a Asm idea of its adxaneeaaent^ 
namely, bf the enlargement of Kapaleon*a 
.pnwec, and Ihe cKtension and perpetuation 
of ilia dynaaty. "Wnlter" goeson toAffinn, 
thai civfl government gave place in all the 
oountnes iriuch name under ]3apoleon*d reU- 
tiona, to military tfwm^. Is **• Walter" tmm, 
however, that the geapecnnMnte displaced 
wei« anally better than the military rsde 'am- 
posed .temporalis and necessarily by KapA- 
leon, and welcomed by the peo^ themselvei, 
wiio since that time haire risen in order to 
free theaoaelves from those Toiy govemments 
ninetatod by Englteh influenoe. "" Walter" 
ofasonrM ^'lirnt in every histarical instance 
wsfaecB the army gains the direction of Affiuii, 
tlie general in toommand anon 'CeMee <to be 
the only jrecognised head of diie goxemmegat," 
ae it was in France. So far so good, where, 
m in the case of that nattian, the Army is 
eaaeiitial io save the ceuatry kaih htm 
anasehy and invasion. Tiie IMctatomhip ef 
Kapoleon was the means of ealvation to the 
FMQoh. Our friend next enters ante a de- 
tAil regarding the revolution of the lOth 
Fmelidor and the iftth Benmaire, and into 
the qneation of Kapoleon's procedure after 
the last named event. Space will not per- 
mit us to give A cecrect statement «f the 
'Cureumstances attending these xwolutions. 
We beg leave, howemr, to lefer to Hazlitt'B 
" life of Bonaparte." '' WAlter " informs us 
that after Bobespierre's fiaU the Legialatnre 
had become roya&at in<opinioo, and were pr^ 
pared to suppont tiie return of the Bourbons, 
aikd that the majority of the 'diveotorB, uid 
the minority ef the Assembly, called npoa 
lliapoLeon to prevent tins, and tocverawe the 
populace. France was then a aepnUie; this 
was the existing kind of ge>vemBMnt, and 
does *' Waiter" imagine that the steps taken 
wene iMt justifiable against those who wove 
proving traitors to the State. At this time 
tihe seum of the Parisiaaa i«d nrisen agaanst 
the Aaeembiy, and wiefe psepared to renew 
the iterrora of anaaehy, wiule a feieiga 
enemy had already* begun to disaeemiber ^ 
nation.* The ^ whiff of grapeshot" waa 
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then a very necessary, thoagh terrible episode 
in the history of France.* " Walter" men- 
tions two instances of Napoleon's expressing 
an intention of subverting the Directory, 
bat these do not show on his part mere per- 
sonal ambition. With reference more par- 
ticularly to the first case, any one who care- 
fully attends to the histwy of the Italian 
and Austrian campaigns, must be aware 
how barbarously Napoleon and his army 
were treated by the Directory, and that it 
had shown itself unworthy of confidence. 
As to both of these cases, it was surely 
natural that Napoleon's penetrating intellect 
should discern that the Directory would be- 
come more and more incapable, and that he 
should be the means of delivering the nation 
from it. This is the true explication of the 
two cases to which' ^* Walter'* alludes. After 
a homily on ambition, our friend quotes our 
remark, that on £ngland we mainly throw 
the blame of the commencement and pro- 
longed continuance of the war, and passing 
over all reference to the commencement of 
the war, he expresses his surprise that we 
should have asserted that England prolonged 
it, and quotes, as evidence to the contrary, 
from the reasons given by Napoleon for ac- 
cepting peace with Austria, that France was 
then at war with England, and that it was 
necessary to destroy the English monarch^^ 
in order to the maintenance of the French 
Government. We submit that this passage 
will not bear the construction which " Walter" 
puts upon it. England and France were 
then at war, as well as Austria and France. 
As a ground for peace with the latter power. 
Napoleon expresses his opinion, from past 
experience, that it was indispensable for the 
safety of the French Government that he 
should overthrow the English oligarchy. 
These sentiments were strictly correct. 
England was the great fomenter of war on 
the continent, and ultimately did overthrow 
the French Government. This passage does 
not show any wish on Napoleon's part to 
prolong the war, if England would only 
cease her arrogant pretensions, and accept 
of peace. According to " Walter's " own con- 
cession, Napoleon, on subsequently becoming 
Consul, solicited, as he did in a very humble 
manner, peace with England; but peace was 

• Carlyle's ** History of the French Hevolu- 
tton," vol. lii., last chapter. A book of marvel- 
lous splendour, eloquenoe, and depth. 



declined — ^and on what grounds did England? 
Either, forsooth, because peace was asked in 
an uno£Scial or anti-red tape style; or, as 
*' Walter" has it, because the British Govero- 
ment had no assurance that Napoleon's wiH 
would be more stable than that of precediog 
governments: both flimsy miserable pretexts 
As to the perfidy and duplicity of NapoleoD, 
— the next matter touched on by Walter,— we 
submit, generally, that the instances addooi^ 
have beien wrongly interpreted. At all 
events, they were customary pieces of state 
policy, and Napoleon was the mere seirant 
of the Directory, bound to carry out their 
designs to the best of his jadgment. Both 
Venice and Genoa had done wrong, and de- 
served the punishment Napoleon proposed to 
inflict. His grand design, however, was, as 
J. B. 0. remarks, the growth of liberal is- 
stitutions in Italy, as well as in other parts 
of Europe. " Walter," in conclusion, brings 
forward the cases of the prisoners at Jifi, 
and the alleged*poisoning of 400 of Napo- 
leon's troops, after the siege of Acre, as a 
commentary on Napoleon's words, *' Meo o( 
my stamp never commit crimes I" Admit- 
ting, for the sake of argument, that those 
instances were strictly true, it must depeoJ 
upon whether they were matters of policj 
and custom, or right, in time of war, to in- 
dicate that they were criminal in any other 
sense than war itself is. Regarding the 
prisoners at Jaffa, the facts were as follow:* 
Napoleon had some time before taken those 
same soldiers at El Arische, and magnani' 
moQsly sent them to Bagdat, upon tbdr 
simple promise not to fight against tlu 
French for twelve months; and they weie 
escorted several miles on the way to Bagdat 
accordingly. Instead, however, of pro<xed- 
ing thence, they retired into Jaffa, and de- 
fended it to the uttermost, costing Napdeiv 
a large loss of his bravest troops. Befot 
attacking Jafia, a ^ag of truce was sent by 
him into the town; and the head oftbe 
messenger was seen immediately after tm- 
pended over the wall. Napoleon reasoned, 
that if let free again they would have gooe 
to St Jean d'Acre, and have done as th^ 
did in Jaffa. His army was small, rednoel 
in numbers by the perfidy of those prisoners, 
and he could not afford in that distant clinu 
to sacrifice farther in this way the liTes al 
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his troops, or to employ them in guarding 
them. Independently of this, the right of 
war — the right acquired hy having taken 
the town by assanlt, by those prisoners hav- 
ing broken their parole, and by their nsage 
of the truce bearer — authorized the act; and 
it was only those found in arms who were 
sacrificed, and they amounted to 1,000, or 
1,200; and not to the number our opponent 
alleges. As to the poisoning at Acre, the 
Btoiy is wholly an untrnth, although long 
believed. It was promulgated by the late 
Sir R. Wilson, and arose simply from the 
lies of an apothecary who had been convicted 
^7 Napoleon of swindling the army, and 
had been condemned to be shot, but was set 
free at the solicitation of his brother prac- 
titioners, and who joined the English at 
Cairo, and was condemned to be hung, for 
similar practices, hut was saved by calum- 
niating Napoleon. The invalids were re- 
moved with the assistance of horses, except 
about twenty, who were unfit for travelling. 
At this time the army was in full march, 
and the enemy advancing. Napoleon being 
assured that the invalids were dying, and 
knowing the horrible barbarities which the 
Turks inflicted in every instance on dying 
prisoners, suggested to the surgeon the ad- 
ministration of opium, and in his own account 
of the matter, vindicates the humanity of 
snch a course. After all, however, opium 
▼as not given ; there was, in fact, none in 
the army; only seven invalids were left, and 
hj the time the English arrived they were, 
except one or two, all dead. This affords a 
notable illustration of the exaggerations 
upon which an unfavourable estimate of Na- 
poleon is based. 

In drawing the discussion to a close, we 
inay be allowed generally to recapitulate the 
positive grounds on which we maintain the 
affirmative side of the present question. 
Whatever opinion our readers may entertain 
<*f Napoleon's character, we think they will 
*dmit that the controversy — as all fair argu- 
njentation on the subject must — ^has tended 
to dispel many of the prejudices long held 
fegarding him. While the highest minds 
have considered the character and career of 
napoleon worthy of careful examination, 
their investigation and reflection have led 
them to an opinion more thoroughly appre- 
ciative of him than prevails among men of 
^«88 enlightenment. Hazlitt, Sir Walter 



Scott, Alison, and others, have in many re- 
spects done justice to the character of that 
eminent individual. As to Napoleon's pub- 
lic and private character, we contend that, 
while excellence of both should enhance 
admiration, the question at issue does not 
depend for settlement upon these points. 
If his government was necessary, and was 
well conducted, however ambitious he may 
have been, or however questionable were his 
private relations, there is cause for gratitude 
and admiration. It is not the motives or 
general character of the painter or architect, 
but the beauty of his workmanship or de- 
sign, which entitle him to admiration as 
such. So of the successful statesman ; so of 
Napoleon. While, however, we do not claim 
for Napoleon exemption from human frailty, 
we maintain that his public and private 
character was such as to entitle him to ad- 
miration. His more vigorous and question- 
able actions were demanded by the neces- 
sities of his situation and of the times; and 
he who will answer the demands of his age, 
although the task may be difficult, should 
be praised, and not blamed, for the necessary 
though painful actions which he may com- 
mit. It is easy for us to point out acts of 
Napoleon which we might consider blame- 
worthy, but we require to reflect on the 
difficulties of his position in order to adopt a 
just conclusion. How are we to judge of 
Napoleon's public character ? By his own 
manifestoes, and by a careful collation of 
his own sentiments, gathered from those 
who surrounded him. The same remark 
applies to his private character. We would 
particularly refer to the narrative of " The 
Sayings and Doings of Napoleon at St. He- 
lena," written by Count de Las Cases;* 
and to O'Meara's " Journal," f which open 
up the depths of a character which has 
been wofnlly traduced, and not only confirm 
the general opinion as to his colossal in- 
tellect, but show that he was singularly 
amiable, generous, and noble; in a word, 
possessed of various qualities whi^h do honour 
to human nature. Napoleon came forward 
and rescued his adopted country from dis- 
memberment and anarchy. His wars were 
undertaken for this design. They were wars 
of necessity, wars of defence. He began to 
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■M tin* tlieoaiy ttieMWof dMcUBir the Htm- { 
poUe pMwmy WM lo form » mmMoMf «ff i 
naftiais, ponettkig liberal laitlitiitionB, and 
lUoBiiiialiedl by the eentrai saik of FVaaca 
GilfiJiaa- reiiiiiik8:'-^*To his sebeme, and 
hie mod§ oC porsoiiii^ it, there oncor eertnn 
Btreni^ objectioiief bat all^. or iiearl|r %\Y^ 
fimndedr upon- prinetplee the tnitifa of ivWcIi 
^ did BOt leeogmie." That he hikl apienfid 
eoBceplieoe of good to- Barope, can hardly 
be doafoted. He did do much; and only the 
pmsaiive' of oireamataiiceB compiled hsm to 
drfer tfie eieevtioB- of his nobler desigm* 
That Fraoee eomprefaended hia worth, and 
appreeiated Us motives as patriotic and 
iii^iooal^ is evident, fram her having re- 
peatedly elected him- to her highest offieea, 
and fnmi tiie reiwMice wfaiofa she stiU enter- 
tains tor his memory. Beferring to his 
eseaps from St. Elba,. Napoleon observes 
tmly:— ^France was discontented, I was 
hot recowrse : the evU and it* remedy wwe 
immediately in ttnison. This is the whole 
secret of Uiat electlrie movement which is 
imezampled in histoiy. R had its source 
solely, in the- nature of tilings. There was 
no oonspiraoy, and the impnlse was general ; 
not a word w«st spoken, and yet a general 
nndenstanding prevailed throu]^ the oomi- 
try." The existing Government and its 
ageney disappeared like doods before the 
8W1 ! Here the instinct of the nation ez- 
pressed^ itsidf ; here-wvs an argument coming 
ftomr the* heart, fitted to conquer the frigid 
logie of legitimacy*. There iv nothings wiiieh 
can- truly explain the- character of this 
'* H^ of toohv" a» Garlyle terms him, and 
the confidence which his country bad' in him. 






baft hia sbHHyaod hvdMirat»prsnoteilli 
lateMStK IHs bms, pabHriMlAMtiens, ant 
enterprisBs^ alomr {UIt- justify adminties. 
The ifanhiag ^leDdoar of his lAilitBVjr 
achievements has cast into' the shade ths 
mfld glory of his internal admimstratim. 
But history wiU da Jmtiee to him; yes, and 
tv tlMMS wise and lihend) stMesmea wto 
braved pubHe opmbn, and iv vain wanirf 
England ag^nost enttting- into • war to op^ 
pose the cause of freedom and of progreai. 
Napoleon's career was not • failure; it led 
to great results, and- its inflnenoe wiU yet be 
great; In the words of Gtlfilhm: '^ Hb fid 
ai work, not hai ftilt wuric, but stifl a woik 
that he only could have aoDomplished. He 
continued' that sfaidiing' of the sediments of 
the nations which the French Bevolutini 
began. He pointed attentloD with hi» brist- 
liag guns to- 1^ danger tfav dvilisation of 
Europe is exposed to from the Bnasiaa sikirt ] 
conspiracy of age»: cold, vast, quietiy -pm- , 
gressive, as a glacier gathering round ao ' 
Alpine valley. Ho- backed and bridled tke I 
Bucephalus of the Bevolution. Hir shook ths 
throne of thcr Austinur dominBtion, and left 
that of his own suDCessere tottering to re* 
ceive them. He drewont, by long antagoo> 
ism, the resouices oP Britain. Her cnt s 
ghastly smile of contempt, which lingen 
StiU) round tbe papal crows. While he proved 
the disadvanti^s, as well as advantages, of 
the domination of m sinf^e hnmsm mind, Iw 
unconsciously shadowed forth the thnewfafa 
one Divioe h»ttd shall taike the kingdom; 
his emfurei; during^ its palmy days, foruiing s 
feeble earthly eadilem of the re^ of the 
univenal King." T. U. 
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MAYmm spoken of the oi^^ of Building- 
SooietieSi and of some of the principal foa- 
tures necessary to their propev constitution 
and management, we purpose to add a few 
general recommendations and illustrations of 
their usefulness. 



A wviter in ** Tait^a MsganMT seme tio» 
since mnavked| with oonsidesaWe tmthr* 
'* Biverything elts that a man requires, 
: whether for permanent use- or present enjoys 
Iraent^ he purchases, beemuBit is- cheaper ftr 
W to aeqnire tha beneiiMd un of it in 
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timt form tiian by hiring' it; hutthB home- 
that he 09cupie9 — i^ hems thtUf coverr hint 
--iht phme vshem kt» setup ike stuff of ki^ 
red, that Hb hitnr m ^tat keik cwOsmto 
he 9 mere eofoumerj haomg- no^ nUereat' m* 
tA0 mU; mtrn in the ekamber wkem ha kB» 
paeeedifOr^hopea ta-paev, mang o^tAe happi- 
est hourrof Me life:- Kabk, either at tk9 end 
of a epeo^bed periods or at the eaprioe of » 
landlord^ to he turned out—to hwee, as Lord 
Bjm>a phrased % ^his housshold god^ 
shivered about him.* " 

Bat the same writter, eStxx appealSng^ to 
the feelinirs) ailso reftrs to ths pocket, and^ it 
is with this* that we have- mostr t» do on the 
present oooasion. Hb sa^Fs — ^ the ordinary 
rent of a house is calcniated' at from six tor 
ten per cent, of its valae, aecopdfii]^ to- \i» 
psition and utility fbr oocnpation: that is 
to say, that tiie oocapier, in ordisr to> inhabit 
his house, uses another- man'i capital; and is 
content to "^eif him an enormous rate of 
interest for it; and white he thus oconpies 
property not hie own, everf sixpence that he 
lays out upon it, every little alteration that 
he mdcas, whether for beauty or oonwnienoe; 
every tfee that he pUints, and every fixture 
that, arising from the improvements iu manu- 
factures and domestic articles of utility, he 
finds it necessary to add to his honsehold 
arrMigements — ail these are, when he ceases 
to be tenant, left for the benefit of people in 
whom he has no interest, and to whom he 
has been payings heavy interest!" 

Thi^ there* nrast be* some reason for this 
3iarked negligence in persons seeking to 
l>Mome iheir wm Umdhrd^ is clear, or the 
fact would never exist; what this reason has 
lx«n, and; still' is^ we hope to assist in deter- 
mining. 

The reason in dayv gone- by wasy in some 
measure, no dbubt, the abseaoe of fiiciiities 
for snchi purposes.. In the present day, it 
must be a want of appreciation of snch 
faoiliti^ arising finom misapprehension or 
mistrustt 

We ham prevton^y stated that many of 
tbe earlier building societies) in' their zeal to 
pnenre memlierS) held out the prospect of 
suoh enormous profits tothe HwetHn/ff mem^ 
hers, that the borrowing members had good 
cause to flinch from the onus which must be- 
thrust upon them in order to fulfil such pro- 
"J»8es ^ Ntf doubt great evil*- sprang' out' of 
this. But as we have also previously shown 



, snob •fii» da not m o e emmtg appflrtadit) tt 
Ibttil^g' soaictieBi It is. qnits witinn Ite 
power of a welb-estabHsiMi! and psoperiy'- 
oondttotsdi baiMiB^ sodatrf to afibid great 
benefits Ho* botli: classes of lu e wb eis i^ wMoirt 
taiang undtte^ adinmtage of estbar. 

Let us fitrt- taiss the- cows off » pRsin 
borrowing' money eif a. building^ soeiety, m 
contrasted with burrowing of »prlwM.' iiafi- 
vidual in the ordhnuy way. 

Any equitably oonstkutsd boildin^ socintgit 
will' lend £,l&Q\.oai ai fm average seenntrf; 
upon Qonditioir of recdving annually, for 141 
years (the most usual tsrm), £11:, or in the 
wtole, £154. 

Sf the amoont be borrowed m any otixer 
way*— 

Fourteen years^ intensst at'£5' 

per cent, per annum^.iff . £70' 
Principal still due . . . . UOO 



Total . . . £176 
Advantage in fovour of a building soeiety^ 
on » £100- Iban, £16. in m Is^er loanr 
the amount of difference* would be very eon- 
siderable. Besides, it is » great ooaivenieDMtt 
to persons of limited means to bv able toi 
pay off their loans by instalmentff — ^whiltf 
their so doing' constitutes' a* source of profit 
to the society, as shown in our last papers— 
though to a^ private individual snoh? a mods 
of repayment would be^ attended with betl* 
trouble and loss. 

And now e> few word* with res^ieot to tiiff 
profits to inveetimff members. It was' » 
notorious fact l^at, until boiiiiiiDg soeietieii 
were introdufced, there existed no eligiblit 
means fbr the- profitable- investment of Hie 
savings of the industrious elassesk Savings 
banks) with their unnmnnerative' intwresty 
stringent regulations, and bad management^ 
afforded but little inducement: to -frugality^ 
wfails loan eedetiet, from the very nature- of 
their operations — advancing tliehr funds 
chiefly upen\persona^ security — ^ihvolv«d sa 
much risk as scarcely- to comptusate fiyrtlis 
larger rate of interest they- proBitiB«fr t» 
investen. 

It is clear that, in the^absenoeof fadlibMi 
fbr the rapid* and safo investment of mone^^ 
no society or individual could guarantee to 
thclender remunerative interest. It is equally 
clear that, except upon the principle of com^ 
binattoni tile savings of persons' of humble 
means could not bS' aeoumulatsdl intosonB 
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svffidently large for ordinary investments, 
-without considerable loss of interest daring 
the progress of accnmalation. 

In process of time these difficnlties came 
to be understood, and it is not too much for 
US to say, that it was creditable to the legis- 
lators of this country, while annoancing the 
fact that ^ certain societies, commonly called 
' Building Societies,' had been established in 
different parts of the kingdom, principally 
amongst the industrious classes, for the par- 
pose of raising, by small periodical sabscrip- 
tions, a fund to assist the members thereof 
in obtaining a small freehold or leasehold 
property," they also declared that it was 
** expedient to afford encouragement and 
protection to such societies^ and the property 
obtained therewUh" and in furtherance of 
this view they passed the ** Building Socie- 
ties' Act" (6 and 7 Wm. IV., c. 32), which, 
althongh not as comprehensive as it might 
have been, has yet been the means of con- 
siderable benefit to those who are alive to 
the importance of availing themselves of it 

Nearly all writers who have investigated 
this subject have been struck with the 
advantages building societies may be made 
to confer. But, as we have already shown, 
the great essential is that sncli societies 
should be in the hands of business men — 
conducted with sound and vigorous manage- 
ment — no inducements being held forth 
which are not intended, and cannot, consis- 
tently with the interests of all parties, be 
carried out. We must not omit to remark 
that to building societies, as to almost all 
other matters of business or social life, 
" Life Insurance" has attached itself as a 
" faithful guardian and friend." We concoct 
schemes for the accumulation of wealth — 
for the benefit of our fellow-creatures— or 
for the advancement of future g^erations; 
but to all our schemes the " dread uncer- 
tainty of death" stands out in fearful anta- 
gonism. The man who borrows a hundred 
or five hundred pounds of a building society 
to purchase his dwellinghonse, intends to 
repay the society full principal and interest, 
and leave his "freehold" as an "inherit- 
ance" to his wife and family, — all this, we 



say, he intends to do, if only his " life be 
spared;" — but "death, the avenger," over- 
takes him, and then what is the potiition of 
affairs? The very engagement he bu 
entered into for the benefit of his fanulj 
becomes a clog upon them, — the means are 
not forthcoming for keeping up the monthly 
subscriptions due to the building society,— 
the property therefore has to be prematorelj 
put up for sale, and loss is most likely occa- 
sioned, either to the society, or to the family 
of the deceased member! 

This is no imaginary illostraiion; it is 
one of far too frequent occurrence; bat, 
thanks to the progress of statistical science, 
it need no longer be a drawback upon habits 
of prudence and forethought. By a very 
small monthly br annual payment there are 
at least two respectable insurance cSica 
(the East of England Life Office, and the 
Law Property Assurance Society) that will, 
in the event of the death of a borrowiog 
member, either pay off in one sum the 
amount due to the society, or discharge all 
the future monthly payments as they accnie 
due to the society 1 Thus, in either case, the 
property will be rendered secure to the 
representatives of the deceased, and the 
society protected from the risk of loss. 

A slight example will serve fully to iDns- 
trate this useful feature: — ^A person aged 
25, borrowing £100 of a building society, 
repayable* in ten years, may, by the payment 
of 2s. 8d. per month during the first* 
diminishing down to 4d. per month daring 
the last year, secure, should he die, a suffi- 
cient sum to discharge his debt immediaieh' 
or for a similar monthly payment secare the 
future payment of his monthly subscriptioBS 
in the event of death, and thus leave his 
property • unencumbered!. 

We have only now to add that the esti- 
mated number of building societies in opera- 
tion at this time, in the United Kingdom is 
2,000, and their aggregate annual iocoo'' f 
about £5,000 000 1 Let those who have pre- 
viously looked upon these societies with 
indifference pause, and they may discover 
"gold mines" nearer home than those » 
Australia, or Califoniia! C. W., Joo. 



It is the great privilege of poverty to be happy unenvied, to be healthfol witboDt 
physic, and secure without a gmurd. 
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<lUESriON» £SQt7IBING ANSW££S. 

227. Wto«ii p«8siMg thnnigh th« K7IM of Bute 
one eveaixig laat sammer, on board a stearoboat, 
tlie moiion of the paddles caused a beautillul blue 
light to b« thrown out of the water, and whiuh I 
saw. refleoted a long way behiud. CooUi auy of 
your correapondents aeoount for this phenume* 
sou ; or say where I caa fllid inAn-maliun on 
the subject. — ^A. M*D. 

2SB. Can any one e«|)Iain what it meant by the 
"Kendsh flra' often mentioned in reports of 
public meetinfm. I suppose it a kind of applause : 
bat of what kind^ and why so called ?— U. 

*229. Could any of the sage readrrs of the 
British Comtroveraialitt'saf whether it be a fact 
that ffreatness. of inttUeet is almost invariably 
ansociufced. ndifa dark'Ci^ured Htair; as thisr is 
asserted by some, and- rof own limited knowledge 
corroborates it ; and I bear that all at the present 
day remarkable for gemus or talent ai-e charao> 
tarized' bytliia peouUaritir I If. so, can the con«> 
nexioa be in any way explained ? And are there) 
or have there been any great men with hair of the 
opposite colour or of fuir complexion ? — Enitub. • 

230. A writer in the last number of the Coniro^ 
vtnialiMty who seems to have found his opponent's 
" logio" as unpleasant as his wit, has placed on 
record the following passaan :*-" Our * theme' is 
saperloKical, and as auch it m ' dangerous to sober 
thouirht,' with those who cannot rise above the 
trammels of a mere word»pht!oeop}iy ; and- if, 
from our sup<irlo{peel position, we are inefffeotive 
for forcing the convictions of logic^ensconced 
intellecto^ we« at all events, ei^joy an iuoHinity 
from the attacks of tht»< wo/d»wieldittg class." 
I should be sorry to renew a contest bebween the 
two dou^ty champions of the late dobate; but, 
as I have naet with a similar idea two or three 
times latelv, both in pniit and< in oral converse, 
I should feel it a favour if any other iinpaitial 
^tritera would grra ma their opinion on tlie philo* 
Sophy of tlie above paaaafee, and. assist one who 
has been trying to ensconce his head in a helmet 
of litgic, to obtain a dear and correct view of its 
provincc^HoMoncaLUS. 



ANSW'EBS TO dUESTIOMS. 

S02. A Qitfstion. in. Mochinery* — In looking 
o'^r" The Inquiner" for January, I them- find a 
question of; the simplest kind, whioh £ penosive 
has not yeti received an answer; I therefore beg, 
leave to rQnM!»h,F. T. A. with the easiest rule he- 
^ ill find, ifh» tries for twelve months, vis.,— 
Addition. Ho- having the whole of tho- speeds or 
Puliies on one spindle givnt, and two on the 
other, all thafc he baa simply to do i» to find tlie 
uumber of inciiee. added to 9 and 6, which wiU 
make theiaeqfMl to>the two- outer pullicsi vis.:-^ 

in. in. in. in« 

IS 9 6 3 

a 6 9 12 

19 Id 1» 15 
^ches respectively. The following must be done 



in the same manner, being reduced: in 1 

lar ratio : — 

in. in. im in. iut 
IH lb\ ia|. Hi- 9' 



imgtto 



23 



28 



The former decreasing in. regular quantitiea,. all. 
that is necessary to ohtaiu the end sought is to* 
get two sets of puliies and. place them in opposite 
directions, and one strap, will then work on each, 
pulley. — A SuBscKiBjta faom No. 1. 

218. Her Majettys Descent and Tltit to the 
Brilish Croum.— The question of P. D, might 
form a fine suhjfct for quibbling diiicussion ac- 
cording to the different meanings attached to tne 
words " in riyht of." Strictly speaking, I should 
be inclined to say that Queen Victoria occupies, 
the British throne " iu right of" her descent Irom 
t!ie Princess Sophia of Hanover, in whom, and 
the heirs of ht r body (lineal issue), the imperial 
crown was vested by the Act of Settlement (12 
and 13 Will, and Mary, cap. 2). Most readers 
ai-e aware that the crown is hereditary, and is 
governed in ita decent by the ordinary laws of 
inheritance, with the exception, that in ordinaiy 
estates the right of primogeniture is confined to 
males, while in the case of the crown, it il ex- 
tended to females. But this hereditary auccesaion 
is not absolute and uiiconditionaL lu 1086, a 
convention of the Englith Houses of Parliament 
declared that James II. by certain acts had '* ab- 
dicated the throne ; " while our Scotch brethren, 
much more boldly, and (I conceive) truUifully, 
" did find and declare that " he had done certauk 
unconstitutional acts, *' whereby he had /ore-^ 
faulted (forfeited) tlie crown, and the throne was 
become vacant" Now, from the time of Henry 
IV., the course of descent of the crown had been 
repeatedly re-modelled and altered by the joint 
action of the king and parliament for the time 
being ;* consequently, iu 1688, Uie throne being 
vacant bv forfeiture, the parliaments of Scotland 
and Eoglaud, as trustees for the nation, natuially 
assumed this power, and platted William and 
Mury on the throne, making further provisiona 
and limitations (some of them direotjy couti-ar 
vening the strict rules of inheritance) for the future 
descent of tlie croivn. A few yeara afterwards,,, 
the Act of Settlement was passed, pointing out 
from whom, on certain events (which subsequently 
occurred), the descent of the crown hhould be, 
traced, and at the same time limiting that descent 
by certain conditions. Indeed — to coib a phraser 
— I think that the Act of Settit^m^nt. might be 
described as having vested the crown, of these 
realms in the Princess Sophia/o/' an es^a/e>tail 
Protestant, i. «•, iu her and such heii s.of bee bodjr 
as are members of tlie Protestant. Church, of. 
England. Ic can scarcely be said, therefore, thaiL 

* By a statute of Anne, it haa.ainee baaa.madagi 
high treason to maintaitt-" thai, the Ming*, of this 
realms with the authority of parliament, am> nofc< 
able to make laws to bind the crowa and the 
descent thereof." 

Y 
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our beloved monarch reigns in right or hpr descent 
from the Staart family : if we trace her right by 
descent beyond the Princess Sophia, we should 
ascend to Kgbert, the first king of England, to 
Llewellyn the Great of Wal«s, and to Duncan, 
King of Scotland, whom Macbeth murdered. 
P. D.'s informant appears to have been playing 
on the strict meaning of the word " British. ' 
Oar Queen, though not the direct heir, is a lineal 
descendant from James I., iu whom the lines of 
descent from Egbert, William the Conqueror, 
Demean, and Llewellyn, for the ^rs< time met in 
one person. It is a curious fact that in addition 
to her descent from these ancient founders of 
kingdoms, the Queen is also a lineal descendant 
from the founder of each separate dynasty — 
Norman. Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart, and Bruns- 
wick — which lias reigned in England. 

As illustrating the foregoing remarks, and as 
the most interesting and ancient line, I may trace 
Her Miyesty's descent upwards to Egbert, first 
sole monarch of England — a period of 1050 
years. 

Victoria is the granddaughter of George III., 
who was the grandson of George II., who was 
the grandson of Sophia, Princess of Hanover,* 
who wavthe granddaughter oi' James I.-f ol'Eng- 
land, who was the grandson of James Y.t of 
Scotland, who was the grandson of Henry VII. 
of England, by his wife Elizabeth, who was the 
granddaughter of Richard, Duke of York,2who 
was the grandson of Roger Mortimer,!! Earl of 
March, who was the grandson of Lionel, Duke oC 
Clarence (third son of Edward III.), who was the 
grandson of Edward II., who was the grandson 
of Henry III., who was the grandKon of Henry 
II., who was the grandson of Henry I. ,11 by his 
wife Matilda, who was the granddaughter of Ed- 



* The Piincess Sophia was the daughter of 
Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, and daughter of 
James I. 

+ James I. was the son of Mary, Queen of 
Soots, the daughter of James V. of Scotland. 

i James IV. of Scotland married Margaret, 
the eldest daughter of Henry VII. of England. 

{ The rather of Edward IV. ; he was slaiu at 
the battle of Wakefield. 

II Not having had access to any work on English 
history, while compiling the above genealogy, it 
is right to warn the reader that I feel some hesi- 
tation in trusting my memory a^ to the precise 
relationship between the Duke of York and Roger 
Mortimer. The claims of the Duke of York (who 
was son to the Earl of Cambrid^e by Anue, sister 
to the last Earl of March) were in ri^ht of his 
mother. Lionel, Duke of Clarence, lell an only 
daughter, Philippa, who by marriage with Ed- 
mund Mortimer, had issue Roger Mortimer. The 
doubt iu luy own mind is whether Anne, the 
mother of the Duke of York, was the daughter or 
sister oi this Roger Mortimer. The difference is 
not great, but I should be sorry to lead P. D. 
into an error, however trifling. The house of 
Mortimer being descended Irom Gladys, the sister 
of Llewellyn the Great, the right by descent to 
the supremacy of Wales thus jomed the title to 
the English crown. 

IT Henry II. was the sou of GeofiVey Plantage- 
net (whence the name of the dynasty) by Matilda, 
the daughter of Henry I. 



ward the outlaw,* who was the grandson f 
Eihelred, who was the grandson of Edmund the 
Elder, who was the grandson of Alfred the Great, 
who was the grandson of Egbert. — B. S. 

Since the Norman Conquest the crown of Eng- 
land has been hereditary. At the death of Eliza- 
beth, the Khig of Scotland received the crown of 
E norland, iu virtue of his grandmother having 
been a descendant of the hoase ot Plantagenet, 
and he the nearest heir to the throne. His family 
retained the throne till the Revolution of 1688 
(with the exception of the period of Cromvell's 
Protectorate), at which time King James's inlaot 
son, being a Roman Catholic, was passed over, 
and his daughter Mary, the wife of William, 
Prince of Urange, received the crown. Both of 
these dying without issue, as also their successor 
Anne, the crown was therefore settled upon tbe 
Princess Sophia (daughter of Elizabeth, Queen 
of Bohemia, daughter of James I.), and her 
heirs, being Protestants. This princess died 
before Queen Aune, and her son George I., the 
Elector of Hanover, the immediate ancestor of 
Queen Victoria, i^las called to the crown. By this 
settlement it will be observed that tbe direct issue 
of King James II. are passed over, as well as 
of Henrietta, the daughter of Charles I., wbo 
married the Duke of Orleans, owing to tbdr 
bein^ Catholics. By an act in tiie reign of 
William III., no person who is a Roman Catholic, 
or mariied to a member of that perauasion, can 
sway the sceptre of Great Britain. — Walts a. 

219. Vegetarianism. — Though no friends to the 
practice of vegetarianism, we are great lovers of 
fair-play in argument, and as such tender our 
services to '' A Young Vegetarian." Tbe source 
of his difficulty is a misconception of the oatme 
of Biblical argument. If he wish to argue 
soundly, he must learu to confine Bible reasoo- 
ings to moral, social, and religious questions. 
The Scriptures do not teach physioloiry or tfaen- 
peutics. The Jewish dispensation found mans 
flesh-eating being ; and for certain symbolic pur- 
poses it forbad certain meats ; when those pur- 
poses were accomplished, the meaning of the 
symbols wasexplaine(J,and their abolition shown 
to Peter by the vision recorded in Acts x. The 
words " kill and eat," are consequently no morelo 
be regarded as an argument against vegetariaaism, 
than as a command Uiai every man should become 
his own butcher and eat the t'aw flesh of those 
animals only whi(»h were pronounced unclean by 
the Mosaic law. If ** A Young Vegetaiian" shooM 
ever again meet an opponent who seriua.slf urges 
the passage in f|uestion as an ax^ument. we would 
advise him to refer to the conduct of Christ in tbe 
Pharisee's house, and to ask his opponent if he 
considers ttiat a rational argument against cleis 
hands. If *' A Young Vegetarian" admits Bible 
arguments into his discussions he will 6nd br 
greater difficulties than in the passage quoted; 

* Edward the < Kitlaw (the sou of tbe celebrated 
Edmund Ironside) had issue, Edgar Atbdiof 
(who died childless) and a daughter, WwfKH. 
M argaret married Malcolm III., Kingof Soodand, 
by whom she had several children, and amongst 
the rest.. Matilda, the wife of Henry I.of £flgi«^. 
The sole issue of this latter marriage, living at 
the death of Henry I, was Matilda, or Maude, 
Empress of Germany, whose sou ultimately iw> 
ceeded to the English crown as Henry II. 
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e.g., Abel was a keeper of sheep, and sinoe sheep- 
skius — ir wanted lor clothing the few human 
beinKs then alive (though we fancy they would 
be inconveuiently warm in Ceutral Asia)— might 
have been obtained without keeping sbeep ou a 
large scale. It is pretty evident that flesh-eating 
was then in fashion, which, connected with the 
supi-eme command over ail animals given to 
Adam, looks very like a Divine permission to kill, 
and a divinely-implanted instinct to eat animal 
food. Again, by express Divine command, the 
Jewish priests received a portion of Uie flesh of 
the aniiuaJs sacrificed for their own sustenance, 
and the whole Jewish nation were b mnd to eat 
the flesh of the paschal lamb, so that none of 
God's peculiar people could have been vege- 
tarians without sin. Again, it was commanded, 
"Thou Shalt not seethe a kid in his mother's 
milk;" this precept was intended to warn the 
Jews against any approach to barbarity and 
cruelty, even in thought or appearance^ yet it 
goes oil the assumption that the cruelty of killing 
a kid and eutuig boiled meat is permissible. But 
no candid reasoner will urge these or any other 
scriptural artiuments against vegetarianism, un- 
less its supporters commit the folly of arguing 
the question on moral grounds. If our friend is 
resolved to become " a Biblical Vegetarian," we 
can only pity his woful position as a disputant, 
and regi^t Uiat the sacred volume shuulU be 
dragged into a squabble on the sulyect-matter of 
cookery. Comparative anatomy, human phy- 
siology, chemistry, and experience as to its results 
—these are the battle-fields on which " A Ttmng 
Vegetarian ' should war against those who, like 
ourselves, are (ho long as it is not abused) friends 
to— A Good Uuond op Beef. 

222. Coi-tiste.—K your correspondent J. O. S. 
— desirouK of information regarding " Carlisle" — 
means Richard Carlile, he will find an elabo- 
ratelv-epiiumized history of that individual pub- 
lished by Holyoake and Co., 147, Fleeb-sUeet, 
London.— A. 

225. The Principles qfthe Englith Language. 
—In reply to Uie inquiries of E. S. I would 
recommeud him to procure the latest edition of 
Walkers " Dictionary ," containing the alditioiial 
word<« (of which there are some thousands) that 
have bet-n introduced since the publication of the 
^t iMue of that work. He should then study 
carefully the " Principles of English Fronunui- 
^on," prefixed to it; and iu the meantime he 
should nut pass over a word he sees in the course 
of hiH reading, or hears in conversation, of the 
prouunciation of which he is not certain, without 
Inferring to the dictionary, and fixing its true 
sound in iiis memory. For correcting false and 
teaching true pronunciation, £. S. (M>uld not do 
»^tter than read regularly Pitman's *' Phonetic 
Journal," which comes out weekly, and his other 
Phoneiio Sfrials in the phouotypio character, 
^e strongly ailvise the stuily of [Jr. Beards 

Lessons in English," price 3s., for teaching 
jhorougbly the composition of the words of uur 
'^guttge. Should E. S. take this course. I ven- 
ture to say he will not fail to be greatly benefited, 
as I have derived great advantage Urota it myself. 
— Enitor. 

226. r**; Pronunciation qf Latin, flrc.— Per- 
°H>athe fuilowing remarks will be what ** Enitor" 
requires. The JLatia language thould be pro- 



nounced exactly as it is written. It is impossible 
to kn>w wiih certainty how the Romans them- 
selves pronounced it, but probably it was some> 
what in tlie same way as modern Italian is now 
spoken. Latin is pronounced quite differently 
on the Continent to what it is in England, because 
all nations now pronounce it exactly as it is writ* 
ten, giving to each of the vowels the sound it has 
iu their own language. One error, however, 
beginners are liable to fall into: — iVtt&es, a cloud, 
13 tu?o syllables, not one, and is pronounced netc- 
bees. Miles, a soldier, is not sounded like the 
plural of the English word mile, but in two syl- 
lables, as my-lees. Amare,U> love, is not pro- 
nounced like the feminine of a horse, but like 
a Mary. These remarks may seem very absurd 
to some, but I really don t see how anybody 
would ever find them out himself, unless tolcL 
" Enitor ' next inc^uires the nature of Latin poetry. 
The nature of Lalm poetry is just the same as the 
nature of English poetry^ but we suppose it ia 
the nature of Latin verse that is sought. All the 
£neid is written iu what is called Hexameter 
verse. This word is derived from the (ireek Hex, 
six, and metron, a measure; and the verse is so 
called because it has six feet in it. But what is 
a foot? Let us take a line of English verse for 
an example : — 

" Who cau dedde when doctors disagree ? *' 

It will be seen that there are just ten syllables in 
this line. Two syllables are called a foot, hence 
there t^re five feet in the above line. Every line 
in the ** Paradise Lost " has five feet. It is the 
dividing of lines, or verses as they are called 
when reference is made to Latin lines, into feet 
which is called scanning. But the scanning of 
Latin verse is not quite so simple. Two kinds of 
feet are used in the composition of Uexatueter 
verses, one containing three syllables, the other 
two. The foot of three syllables is called a 
Dactyl; the fuot of two syllables is called a 
Spondee. A dactyl is composed of one long 
syllable followed by two short ones ; a spondee 
uf two long ones: for one long syllable is equi- 
valent to two short ones. A long syllable is 
marked thus - ; a short one thus w. Let us now 
examine tlie first line of the .£neid. 

"Anna virum que cano, Trojee qui primus aboris." 

This when divided into feet, or scanned, is as 
foUows: — 

Arm& vl I ram qile cS | no Tro | jee qQi | 
priuiiis ftb | oris. 

It will be seen that there are six feet in the verse, 
the first two being Dactyls, the second two 
Spondees, the fifth a Dactyl^ and the last a Spon- 
dee. In every Hexameter verse the last foot is a 
Spondee, and the last but one a Dactyl. The 
remaining four may be either Dactyls or Spon- 
det^s at the pleasure ol the writer. With regard to 
the pronuDciaiion of long and short vowels, we 
can only say tha' a long vowel must be pro- 
nounce 1 long, and a short vowel short. To take 
an English example, implicate is sounded with 
the accent on the first syllable; thus, implicate. 
If tlie accent were ou the second syllable, the t of 
theseotind syllaMn wuuld be long ; thus, implicate. 
So in the ahove line of the £neid, virum is pro- 
nounced vir uin not virum ; and cano is sounded 
ean'o, not ca'no ; primtu is prououuoed pri'mus. 
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not prim'iM. " Bniior" abovH^amaUitihoprotgdy 
in ftrgood Laftin OraniBMU-, aaid^tliMi he-woukKSnd- 
no dilfieiUty wiU» either tbe-promuMMtioit oPtbe 
Latin ]»DguM^,ox the wimnniiiy of Latin poetryi 



Tbo' Ileal' Ilatitt. Qtanmari If Imoir iabtbafc bf 
!ProiiMaor'Hey.a,pl*}i•telll]|^Mlvaafl B«*t Uift 
' Prosody< in tbi^otmuDont** fiton Latin Qnnuaac" 
■is qnile anHlriawWw^ 6» Mo8^j«ii». 



■^•"^'^r-ww"" 



€111 ^ttirai ^tttkair null Wrfiff h^ iiaais*^ 

QJSAMSUB CLAS3; 
MilDEL BX^BKCIS£ N4>. XV.^Saa- T^oL I¥.4^JSSS. . 

1IBRB8. 



ACTITB OS TaXMaiTIYB. 




Pa^sivb. 


"Smxnva. oaclvraunirnB. 


Piregeni. 


Past, 


Per/. P<tr. 


Present. 


Post. 


Per/. Par. 


t^resent'. 


Pasti 


PerfPst. 


BB$tden*' 


rendered. 


rendered 


re-kindle 
hold 


rr.kindled 

held 


re-kindied 
hehkar- 


consist 


ooosiMed 


— .^K. *- ^ - > 


PyodMce 


produced 


produced. 






holde» 


(JsV am 


Viiaa^ 


been 


Finds 


louod 


(butid 


weave 


♦rove 


MDoven 


/aU 


ftW 


fhUtn 


Siupect 


suspected 


suspected' 


keep 


kept 


kept 


hang- 


bwsff" 


hODf- 


Consult 


consulted 


consulted 


leave 


lelt 


Ui/t' 


Impose 
^eraoie 


impote^ 
baiftved' 


inpoacd 


Encourage etioouraued 


encouraged 


cultivate 


cultivated 


cultivated 


bekavsd 


J^ty 


pitied 


pitied 


suffer 


sufl^red 


stiffered 








Alleviate 


alleviaiad. 


Hllevialad. 


rvmembfr 


remember- 


rememher- 


appears 


appeand. 


appealed 


Keep* 


kept 


kept 




Ced 


[ed 








Ihaerve 


deseired*^ 


deserved 


escape 


escaped 


escaped 


groves' 


grew* 


growl 


Braveg 


braved 


braved 


learn 


learnt 


leatnt 


slumber 


•lumbered 


slumbsRd 


Coven 


covered 


covered 


Kive 


^'ave 


given 
ournt- 


seem 


seeHMNl- 


seeoMii 


At:quire 


acquij'ed 


acquired 


bum 


burnt- 


agmpa'- 


sympa- 


aympa. 


Improve 


improved- 


improved 


blight 


bligbted 


blighted 


{,tkize 


[ibizad 


[Uuxad 


Attain 


ftttaiued 


attained 


grait 


gralled 


greeted 


' 






Confer 


conferred 


conferred 










• 




Call 


called 


called 


sour 


loured 


scmnd 




( 




P0SU89 


possessed 


poHsessed 


corrupt 


corrupted 


corrupted. 









*' The words in italic ai-e thoae Toiuid in.U>e text*, 



Junior DhrisUm, 

Exercise XVII., Vol. IV., p. 317. 

Senior Diviiion, 
Parae th» following verses, and . state all you. 
know of the parts of speech, goveruuieoty and 
agreement, &o., of tlie words: — 

Children of plenty, who the cheering rays 
Of liberal fortune's golden aun^ine share, 
While love parental crowns your cloudless daySi 
Meets every wish, prevents each rising care, 
Ah ! do not spurn misfortane's outcast child. 
Who knows no shelter, finds no earthly door, 
A snowdrop, shatter'd in the dreary wild, 
N<pt by the stonn^ with rain beepriukled o'er/ 

MATHEMATICAL CLASS. 
SOLUTIONS.— XIV, 
QfttsUi^nSr. 100 miles 96330090 inehw 
, 6330000 

AQyii.iL 
Question 38.. £9 I7a* IDld.^STSa fltrtbtngih 
jg7dO,000,000=^7iiO.OOO,000,QOO farthiugs 

17. civt.aifiai3-80.nia. tn»y naady^ 
heope ^MwSSr''^^*^' born*, nearljr,— >4n«. 



Question 39. By cancelling the aame onnriieis 
in the numerators and denominators of the fttc- 
tions, iM find the 'answers^. 

Question 40. An»Ker.—UXB37tm: 

— ^n.JfOox. 
Question 41. Diameter of- earth's orbitcs. 
9S,Q00,000x 2=19O,00O/)OO 
Circwnferetice.of do ■ar 

iyo,goD,ooox 31(I259s^»,9(k^ioo 

Njunher of hours in a yearsHTOG* 
Number of.miles travelled per. bourse 
596902100 a»«n^c.-«**««..-«. 

^BM.Sl9Dt 

QueetiM^Aa. £»f}7»^10^^ml9m4tmmet 
j&7«O,OOO,OOtt=sd6O/)»O,OJ(MXM>.baUli0Dca 

Then as 
437^5 : 480 :: l$)3ei6S73 302 
avoirdnpois 

2II62r67M8S' 



2n827077*lS»oi. 



9ll967-Mtt 



I762ir 

VaM7rdtt2ia^ S%feak,.fba 

QnesHon 43. As 10xl4xHx6 : »j(4»xSK 
11 : :.18 oseni:. ia«4f)0a71.l0aas.oCbvle]r* 

QuesiionM, xH^00SBSM71<«AAb(-^m^ 



Tinr Toono bvodbnv Mm ^wnTBiits Aamscusm 



2rr 






■Uwftid* of th« square 
ifitrea of^9 spfasre 



« ai0x.^-U16sIO'6347; 
QuaHfin 46. By que«liim 48» Um solid oonlxnt 
=11987dQ22 cutap-feeft 

.*. Diameter of globes . / — — — — b38'30507 

feet nearly. W. D. Haswxll. 

4>v««<ion 47. x*+yxs-)76 
y«+ar 2=613 
a»+j?ysB792 
Asa;, y and « are in arithmetical progression, 
let (/= their comiBonjdifftKeuee. XtMm.yB=«-hd». 
andz=x+2d, and 

(a) 2a:>+3<dz-fS(i«s676 

(&) 2x*+Adx+ d«=612 

(c) a,«*4^rfa?+4d.»za7fl2 

{<i) By addinn (a) to (c) 4 *»+« d af+6 d*=sl368 

(0 MiUtiidy (dy by, 3 and4a;*+.8 da;.+2 d»sl224 

Subtract («) n-om (d) and 4 d* as 144 

— -sSd.'.disd. 
4 

By ftubfrtitaHiig this value for d in equaliom 
(a)a»id {b)i and nabtraeliiig (a) froi»(d) 
(K»— 30b3(^ 
.-..OcdiB72.'.xaBl2' 
J/ sc<p«f>d4s 13+6 *ie 
«aa; + 3dtsl6-H6a>24i~^ G. B* 
QimtionASi Let A be tbe first- station, B the 
op of the steeplOf C the second statieut and D a 
PoUit three feet^altove the base of the sleeyle on a 
level with the <)«nt- window. 

Then 000^3H»s-^=»B A 
and 90^(02+3&^ 30')=:2<> d8<s«Ar B' C 
And we hav«r «■ 
Sin. 3» 30V: »in. lflfl«>30' : : -20 : A;B«373!28 
Affain, Had. : sin. : : 373-26 : 22)»*8IdaiB D 
•*• ttequired beights229«eid+3B2:)3-8i& fliet 
nearly, Pjkao. 



QUBSTIONS FOR SOLUTION.— XT3U 

{oil 61. If 3 lb84 of tea cost lU, whal will 
»lbi» ooet? ' 

63. It* 3 cow* eat as muah grasa asr 14tBheei>, 
SDil.a fitold'of 7 acres will keep cowa, bow^musy 
siieep can be kept in tbe same field if* thA-cows 
are removed? 

63. Ther»-ara 12 ounces -in a pounds troys and 
ID oitncesia a pound avoirdupoise, bul tbe po^nd 
^yii to the pound avoirdupois^ as d7(M>.: 7000. 
What is the proaoitioo of. th«> ounoa troy to the 
ounce aveiffdupoise?' 

6ir, Beduoei tbe ounce anmidupeiae' to a.deail(Dal. 
oi stJtplaeestof tbe ouiMe troy. 

(b) 66, Twoi raeeaengers^ A andB^ were seDt'a> 
oistaa«e of36>mileei| when A, hy.tnaveUan£^at tbe 
rate of 3 nules perthoar faster tbaa H, avriwed at 
ms. deetinatioB aoaiour bafora< faim. AA.wh«i>rale» 
diilttbey travel? 

66, Bought aunumUer of* booJia> for ;&7. Xow, 
ULhad« obtained H^boehe more' loiv the moseyjy I 
•bould- have paid i2s. per.* boel» lesei Hom maim 

67. Bb^ttked)tte-di0^i«Baa»D.oubio in«fae8<itt 
tbei^aestji of tBiiQ* ^ asel » .. the one a panailelo. 
piped and the otbar>»«ytUader; ilMrfomierhairiag 
« square beseof(9iMfaae«B«ihe side^, the diameter 
ofUieUuerbeittgihinoheB^amiitbe deptbofifeaodi. 

^< Baqtdiad.UiKaioMinipiiitl* 



, (e) 69/ Divia*20.into two auoh lyurts that., the 
j first shall be the sqnare of tbe second; 
I 70. A.yptms man being questioned reefisctifig 
the'lengthandfireadth of his fathers rectangular 
field, replied that.he had forgotten, bat he knew 
thai it'was just as fhr round as Squita Jbhnson's 
16 acre, thoi^h it- contained' only half as much 
ground. Supposing this statement to have been 
correct, what were we dimensions ? 
, 71. Given x* x y* sz\70 ) . f,. ^ . 

' 72: At* the top of a brewery, 60 feet high, is 
placed a cistern, lb yards long, 8 wide, and 4 feet 
deep> wbifshbas to be filled by e-borse with a com- 
mon pumping engine, from a circular well, 13 
> i'eet» wide aml'>30'feeti to • th» surface oHi^ttte* w«ler. 
ilo what' time will tbehorse>be abfa to AH' the 
jcietem, supposing the horse< to» perform I7j6ae> 
•useful unite of< workperrainutei andiie water-to 
fiow iuto tbe well duringtbe«openition ?< 

I BMOMBOXIC »HOiUr-HANO* OI^ASA 

SKVSNTH AND CONCLUOIIfO ISlC^SOM. 

1. Commence this lessoaby)gfMS{|iOvei*'a|pfai 
ithelist of prefixes and afl^ston m(i«i4^.ai«A<tf/ 
'of the '* Manual/' aud.by studyiaig the" Ckusnal 
iHuJesfur Writing" 

, 2. Bead, and ooRy. sevara]- timca- the^ lists ofi 
I Grammalogues, Ifos. X. and IL oPH«>9P».ftft» 67 oA 
I the "Manual." 
, 3. Bead, and afterwardt«carefVilly cofgr the flfefc 

part of I tbe Besay in tbe " Mlwnal*' on tbe " A«U 

viUQtages of Siiortljaudi" 

I 4. Bead aiid copy.th^ ohaptara on " BhraeeoM. 

,Kra|>hy," anti the " Cuntraotionsi'; HUMe<60-^6ib 

of tU" Manual." 

b. StudyUieBuleaorPuoiituation,ABloid4k»wn. 
,on page 63 of the " Manual/.' aBd>iwad>aiid oopjpr 

the second part of tbe £s«ay on ShwaUihaniEL, 

I 6. Send us as a Phonographic Bzeroise tbia<3ndi 

J Psalm,. and we will retumtit,.enule8ing you the- 

iiameof a member of the " PhonetiOvSoiaeiyt" whoi 

will be bappyt to. rec«i>e and. corieot. future eou 

ierui«es. 

' 7. With your exerciseiliwourusffritbaii Aonrs^- 

expressiou.ot'your opinion of' Phouog|iBp^y,.aad 
,the sttciiees -or otherwise of the exfieniiueotul plaik 
'by.wbiolvwe bave sought to direct y/mr studieai 

iuiti., 



GBOGBAP'HrOAL CBA«S; 
IkBBHOiaB^ No« VIi 

1. Give the dii-ectionofithegrealwatersMedof 
Suropob 

2.- What rivete drai*' tbe* southern nll>pe?*t]!e' 
noitbem,? 

3. Give> tksnaBiee ofrotben i]ni»eftsol riven*, 
and ithe'^eraiJcoiuee oCithe'nvere^' Burope* 

4i Whiefa ape tbe mos^i<a|dd>? the>8k>w«as<f tb*' 
sixilenKest4*' 

5. How many sets, of 'lakes a*»<tlierair 'Wben^ 
amtb#yt?' 

6. Wbati aee that naaen of' the* obteP AlpslM> 
lakes Qnittaa'8eutb.8lopef opt tb»nerth>r'o«'tbe« 
eaeti?' on/tbe* westP'ofj Swden ? of 'tbe» plain ? 

7; Wbaft ifc the- extaot ofraU. the* lakes' in tbtfi 
Di«hMvaal:of/tfae*(daaiiir 

8i Bxfdaip'tbeiisaawsy Mnggiee^- IfemchaislV 
fiteusiedeL 
&f Dseonfoe.ttae<oltanate«of JUmpe/ 
1ft'. WiMifcnaaMe»<itei peeisliaiittoe/ 
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11. What effect does the neighbourhood of Asia 
produce 7 ofAlrioa? of the ocean? 

12. Desciibe the summers of the north. 

13. What is the cause of the great heat? a con- 
sequence ? 

14. What parts have no spring? no winter? 
those in wliiah the spring advances gradually ? 



15. What parts experience the Kre^te^ difo- 
ence in temperature ? Tnose subject to the most 
sudden changes ? 

16. Hotv is the average temperature of different 
climates ascertained? What ai'e the lines called 
which indicate the difference of climate? 



REPORTS OP MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETIES. 



Manehe»ter—A1l Saints' Mutuat Improvement 
Society. — The second annual coffee party of this 
society was held on Thursday, the 27ih April. 
After an introductory address from Mr. Robert 
Thomhill, the president for the past year, Mr. 
Hope, the secretary, read the report, which showed 
that the society had made very Hatislactory pro- 
fess since the last annual meeting, and now con- 
sbts of twenty-seven ordinary ana four honorary 
members. A manuscript magazine has been es- 
tablished, and is well supported. 

It wss statfd that Dr. Burton had accepted the 
office of president for the ensuing year; and that 
fhe committee had been empowered to arrange 
for a courne of lectures during the winter montho 

An essay on " Woman — her Influence," was 
read by Mr. Partington; and the meeting was 
addressed by representatives from the following 
societies, — .Mr. Cooke, of St. John's Zetetic So- 
ciety : Mr. Heathcote, of Cavendish street Literary 
and Scientific Society; Mr. Nicksun, secretary 
to the Manchester Union of Mutual Improvement 
Societies ; and by several of the officers and 
members of the society. 

Blyth Youths' Improvement Socifty. — The first 
annual soiree of this society was recently held 
in the Wesleyan schoolroom, Blvth. The meet- 
ing was atidressed by the Rev. Messrs. J. Reiil, 
A.M.,J. Hansom. J. Simon, and D Carmichael. 
Mr. J. Wood, junior, presented a set of bonks 
to the Rev. D. Carmichael, for conducting a 
class on Mental Philosophy; and Mr. J. Ro- 
binson, junior, presented a set of books to tlie 
Rev. J. Heid, A.M., for conducting a cla^s on 
English Gra.-nmar. The society has been nine 
months in existence, and besidt s the above classes, 
debates have been held weekly. It is now in a pros- 
perous condition, the treasurer having in hand a 
balance of £6 —Onward. 

Liverpool (Crescent Chapel) Mutual Improve- 
ment Society. — On Monday evening, the 10th 
instant, the members and friends of this society 
held their Itrst public tea meeting, in order.maiiily, 
toestahli h their existence as a society, and partly 
to celebrate the introduction of a manuscript ma- 
gazine, to be Huppoited by the members, and enti- 
tled tiie " Friend of Progress." 

The chair was occupied bv the president, Mr. 
James Maiiood, who ibtroduced the business of 
the meeting by ealliug upon the secretary, Mr. 
J. I ell, to rea I the report, the substance oi which 
Stat • that the hootety had existed about ten 
mont s. and (hat duruig that period thiity-ihree 
easayn had been read on various sulrjeuts of ge- 
neral i portance. The report then traced the 
history •> he society, and compared its original 
ioiiguifieanoe with its present advauoed and llou- 



lishing condition. The meeting was then ad- 
dressed by Messrs. Towers, Percival, Maltman, 
and Jones; and after an eloquent address from 
the chairman the meeting closed, all present ex- 
pressing themselves much gratified with the pro- 
ceedings 

The City of Madras Young Men's Literarjf 
Society.— The eleventh half-yearly meeting of 
this society was held on Friday, the 31st Msrdi, 
1851, in the large upper room of the society's pre- 
ndies, in Popham's Broadway, Black Town. 
John Hathaway Parry Wilson, Ksq., presided. 
The speakers on the occasion were Messn. 
Izaacke, Gilby, and Avery. Their sentiments 
iiad but one object in view, the means to be 
adopted to induce others to join the socie^. 
Their speeches were short, and to the purpose. 
It will be more interesting to your readers to pe- 
ruse an abstract of the report of the society thin 
that of the speeches. The report announced that 
lUO peraons were members of th^ soidety. It is 
gratifying to find that this number io the lai^ 
the socie y has had from its institution. The 
treasurers account showed that the amount col- 
lected during the past half year, incluMTe of the 
balam^e in hand on the 1st of September, 1853, 
was rs. 76:3 2 a. 7 p., and the sum expended 
rs. 420 5 a. 4 p., leaving a balance of rs. 343 
2 a. 7 p on the Ist of March, \8!H. This is also 
excee iingly pleasing. It has always been the 
object of the committee of the society to have t 
balance on hand, to meet extraordinary or emer- 
gent chai-ges. As the society is dependent oa 
local suiiscrtptions and donations, the committBe 
deserve great credit for Uieir prudence. The so- 
uiety, since the 22nd of October, lHi^3 , has removed 
to the present pr(?mises, and this has had theeffeet 
of drawmv greater attention to the reaoioK room. 
The number of visitors to the rooms amounted ti> 
2,H04, and the periodicals and newspapers, &e., 
taken home by members were 365. The reading 
room is supplied with the Madras Sprctator, 
Alhf»<eum^ Crescent, Examiner^ Ctrcviator, Na- 
tive Uei aid, Temperance Journal, and CataUts 
Revteto; the London Times, Examimer, Atlat 
for India, Illustrated London News. Punch, 
British Controversialist, Dickens* HousekM 
Words. Chambers' JounuU of Literature, &e., 
and Edinburgh Review. The littrary of the 
society now contains about 700 vohtmes of stan- 
dard works. During the past half year 984 vo- 
lumes were taken out by 20 1 parttea. The Hbruy 
is open daily (Sunday excepted), from six am. to 
nine p.m. Several morning an<l evenmg dasses 
on Uie mutuid improvement prineipie are now in 
active operation. The siudiev are the MatbemS' 
ties, the Classics (Latin and Qresk), and ihel^unD 



LIST OF MEW BOOKS. 
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language. A pbonographio class will be opened 
shortly, as soon .us the books are received from 
Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., booksellers. The 
mutual improvement principle has been adopted, 
in consetjuence oftiie great diflSoulty experienced 
in procuring efficient leaders. No lectures have 
been dt- li«ered. in consequence of no one coming 
forward to lecture. The society cannot, at pre- 



sent, afford to pay lecturers. The discussion 
class of the society meets every Saturday evening, 
at seven o'clock, and is over by quarter to nine. 
The average attendance at the class is 68, the 
maximum number being 160. Twenty five sub- 
jects of a local, general, and practical nature were 
discussed during the past six mouths. 

AME.HBEK. 



ti\tx\Am. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

ON EDUCATIONAL, LITERABT, AND SCIBNTIFIO SUBJECTS. 



Adams and Co.'s Nat Hist, for Travellers, 12s. 
Ahn's (P.) Practical Dutch Grammar, 4s. 
Aldersou's (J.) Ortbographiual Exercises, n ed.,ls. 
Alisou's Hist, of Europe, People's ed., vol. 5, 4s. 
Arithmetical Grammar Abridged, 5tb ed., 2s. 
Art and Industry, as represented in the New York 

Exhibition, 5s. 
Atkinson s (6.) Sheriff Law, 3rd ed., 10s. 6d. 

Shipping Laws of the British 

Empire, lOs. 6d. 
Arnold's Henry's First Latin Book, n. ed.,3s. 
Aotobiography of a Working Man, n. ed.. fts. 
Banfielas Statbtical Companion for 1851, 69. 
Beale's Microscope, and its ApplioatioQ to Clinical 

Medicine, 10s. 6d. 
Beachwood's The Friends, and other Poems. 6s. 
BeU's English Poets," Dryden, vol. 3," 2». 6d. 
Bib. Class, *' Herodotus, with Commentary by 

Blakesley," 2 vols., 32s. 
Bohns Bik Classics, " Addison's Works, vol. 3, 
The Spectator," 3s. 6d. 

■ Class. Library, ''Catullus and Tibullus, 

Poems of," trans., 5s. 

Eco. Lib., •* Theodoret and Evagrius's 

History of Church," 5s. 

Standard Lib., •• Locke's Works, voL 1., 

Philosophical," 3s. 6d. 
Bookbinding. Finishing made Ea^y, 5s, 
Bowman's Intro, to Practical Chemistry, 2nd ed., 

68. 6d. 
BrookHs (R.) General Gazetteer, n. ed., Ts. 
Buchau's Advanced Prose and Poetical Reader ,3s. 
Butler's (J. O.) New Intro, to Geography, 17lh 

ed., 28. ea. 

Cambridge University Calendar, 1854,68. 6d. 

Cassell's French Dictionai7, 98. 6d. 

Chalmers (Dr.) Astronomical Discourses, n. ed. , 

28. fid. 
Child's (The) Guide to Knowledge, 23rd ed., 3s. 
Combe's (G.) Principles of Criminal Legislation, 

Comstonk's System of Natural Philosophy, by 
Lee8,6thed.,3s. 6d. 

Copleston's Remains, with Introduction, by Dr. 
Whately. lOs. fld. 

Cor.iiack's (Dr.) Notes on the Cholera, Is. 

Cousin's Philosophy of Kant, trans, by Hender- 
>on, 9s. 

Creasy'i Rise and Progress of English Constitu- 
tion, 2ud ed., 9«. 6d. 

Cromwell and English Commonwealth.byGuizot, 
2nd ed., 2 vols., 28s. 

tyclopeeilia of Biography, by Elihu Rich, 12s.6d 

Dawes's Lessons on the Phenomena of Industrial 
Life, 28. 



Duverger's (W.) French and English, Idioms, 

7th ed., 4s. 6d. 
Ellison s (S.) English Grammar, 2s. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, ed. by T. S. Traill, 

vol. 5, 21s. 
Metropolitana, " Hunt's Manual 

of Photography, 4th ed., revised," 6s. 

'' Phillips's 



Ma. 
nual of Metallurgy," 2nd ed., 12s. 6d. 
Forbes'sSymmetrical Structure ol Scripture,8s.6d. 
Fownes's (G.) Manual of Elementary Chemistry, 

5th ed., 12s. 
GilfiUan's First and Second Galleries of Literary 

Portraits, 1 vol., 10s. 
Glasgow (The) University Album for 1854, As. 
tileig 8 School Series, " M'Leod's Hand Atlas," 

2s. 6J. 
Glenny's Farming for the Million, Is. 
Goodacre's Arithmetic, by Maynard, 10th ed.,4s. 
Golovin's (J.) Nations of Russia and Turkey, 5s. 
Gosse's The Aquarium, 178. 
Gray, Collins, and Famell's Poetical Works, ed. 

by Wilmott, 5s. 
Grocott's Index to Familiar Quotations, 3s. 6d. 
Hall's Second French Course, n. ed.. Is. 6d. 
Hamel's Laws of the Customs, 16s. 
Handel's Messiah, arranged lor Organ, by Dr. 

Elvey, 6s. 6d. 
Hazlitt and Rocke's Manual of Law of Maritime 

Warfare, lOs. 6d. 
Herbert's Poetical Works, Is. 3d. 
Hood's Suggestions tor Provisiou of Criminal 

Lunatics, 5s. 6d. 
Hopkins On Atmospheric Changes producing 

Rain and Wind, 2nd ed., 9s. 
Horrocks's (J. D ) Zeno. and other Poems, 58. 
Hume and Smollett's History of England, by- 
Hughes, n. ed., vol. 2.4s. 
Johnson's Chemistry of Common Life, vol. 1, 58. 
Jopling's (J.) Practice of Isometrical Perspectire, 

n. ed., 5s. 
Knight's (C.)Old Printer and the Modern Pre88,58. 
Lectures before Toung Men's Christiau Associa- 
tion, 1854, 4s. 
Lee's Last Days of Alexander and First Days of 

Nicholas, 3s. 6d. 
Le Page's Finishing Exercises in French Con- 
versation, Is. fid. 
Juvenile Treasury of French Conver- 
sation, 3s. 
Lillywhite's Cricketer's Guide. 1854, Is. 
Lingard's History of England, People's ed., vol. 

1,38. 6d. 
Lloyd's Homeric Design of Shield of Achilles, 58. ' 
Lunn's (H. C.) Musings of a Musiuiau, n. ed., Ss. 
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Iiuiid-s(T.) Blementoof Gflometiy «od Bitasiir» 

tioB^ part 1., !•* dd. 
M*Cabe's CathoU* HUL* of'Sngland, vol. 3, lOs. 
MauieU's Medals of CreatioB, 2nd ed.,2yols.,2l8k 
Manual for itatioled Clerks^ Ttlt ed., Us. 
MlucweU's Czar^ his Court and People, 2i. 6d: 
Morell's (J. R.) Turkey, Past and Present, 1b; 
Mormon Ou Relations between Labour and 

Capital, 9s. 6d. 
Nicholson's Student's Instructor, n. ed., 10s. 6J. 
National Illustrated Library — '* Johnson's Lives 

of the Poeto, by Hazlitt. vol. 3," it». 6d. 
Newman's History of Britbh Ferns, 3rd ed:, ISs. 
O'Gorman's (D.) Intuitive Calculations, 9th ed , 

3s. 6d. 
Orr's Circle of the Soieaees, vol. 1, 2ii. 6d. 
Painter s. Gilder's, and yaruishei''s Manual, n. ed., 

2s. ed. 
Radcliffe's Friends, Ghosts, and Sprites, 3s. 6d. 
Buskin's Lecture* ou Architecture and Painting, 

8s. 6d. 
Selby's Events to be remembered in tbe History 

of England, Oih ed;, 2s. Od. 
Seneca's Mt>ral*, Is. 
Shaw's Family Libnuy, "Nicholas I:, by H. 

Christmas," Is. 



Slater's (Bfrs.) Cessonii-itt Geography, n. ed.,4sj6d. 
iSmeaton's Builder* F^>oket>Mttiual, u. ed., 5s. 
Spencers (Gaptaiu) Turkey, Bussia^ Black Sea, 

jee., 6a. 
Stewart's Arithmetic, Key to, bjrTrotlcr.SkaA. 
Stratford Shakspere, ed. by C. Knif^t, vol 5., Is. 
ThomsoB'sOutlintiOfNeeesaaryLawsofTboi^^t, 

9rd ed., 7s. 6d. 
Thomson's Seasons, Is. 

Todd's Student's Manual, Prerace by Binney, 3s. 
Travellers Librai7,**Durncu 8 Present Stste of 

Morocco," Is. 
Ttoppaueger's English-German Grammar, 5th 

ed., 6s. 
Tupper's (M: F.) ProTerbial Philosophy, 17th ed., 

7a. 
Waagen's Treasures of Art in. Great Britain, 3 

vols., 369. 
Waverley Novels, n. cheap ed., vol! 1., ** Waver* 

ley,' Is. 6d. 
Wiese's Letters on English EducatiDn, trans, by 

Arnold* 4s. Sd: 
Williams's German-EngHah Hialognes, 12th ed., 

3s. 6d. 
Toung On Natural History aiul Habits of the 

Salmon, 3s. 
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M. Mamel, a Frenchman established in Bel- 
gium, who wrote a remarkable " Life of WeUing* 
ton" some few years ago — ^remarkable for being 
the first and only work from a French pen wJiich 
did justice to the great soldier and great citizen — 
departed this life a Tew weeks back. He was in 
the early prime of manhood, and had for some 
time been engaged on a " History of Napoleon," 
and other works of importance. 

The gentleman who ** does" the Times ohitu- 
aries is Mr. Dod, author of* The Parliamentary 
Companiou," and known among his brethren o^ 
the parliamentary staff as " Bod upon Death." 

A subscription has. been commenced for a mo- 
nument to the memory of Professor Wilson, of 
Edinburgh. The honour of a public funefal, at 
which the magistrates of the city, the professors of 
the university, and other public bodies attended, 
has already attested the high sense entertained of 
the late Professor's genius and his services to lite- 
rature. In private life being as much beloved as 
he was respected in his public chai'acter, it is not 
surprising that his Mends have projected some 
more permanent memorial. £dinbur{(h is re- 
nowned for statues and. monuments of its illnso 
trious men, few towns being richer in sucb public 
memorials. With the names ol Burns, Scott, Du.- 
gald Stewart, Playfair, and Jeffrey, that of John 
Wilson is not unworthy of being thus associated. 
The subscription list contains some of the names 
mostdistinguished in literature or In public service 
in the northern part of the island, but- many who 
have elsewhere been delighted, by his works or 
instructed by bis lectiu'es may be glad of the op- 
portunity of joining in this monumental tribute. 

Macaulay's two volumes, in continuation of his 
" History,'^ are said to be ready, but are withheld 
for the present, until a more favourable time -fOr 
publication arrives. 

▼ictor Htigo is busily enp^aged in his exile at 
Jersey in putting the finishuig touches to a phi- 



losophical romance in four voltnnas, caUbd^Lcs 
Mberes ;" and it is rumoured that an eminent 
publishing firm of Paris has already bargained to 
give him j^4800 for it. It is, however, not jet 
certain whether, on account of the restrictions oo 
the press, it can be printed. at Paris. 

M. da Lamartine, it is well known, since his 
exclusion from political life by th» last Bons- 
parttan revolution, has, partly from choice, and 
more from pecuniary necessity, occupied himself 
most actively iu literary pursuits. In addition to 
a " Hiatory of the Restoration,'* a ** History of 
the Constituent Assembly," and other works of 
pretension, he Las brought out a bi.moutii]]r 
periodical, called the " Civilisateur," and this 
periodical he has filled with biographies of the 
great men, poets, generals, rulers, and others, of 
former days, from Homer downwards. Ou sucb 
personages it would not be easy, after years of I 
research, for any mortal man to ^ive auythir^; ' 
new ; and Lamartine had neither time nor uiclv> 
nation to do more than compile bis matter Iroin 
well-known biographical sources. We heartVom 
Paris that there is every prospect that these bio> 
praphies, of which an English, translation has 
juiit been published by Mr. Bentley, will beoce- 
forth assume a certaiu degree of 'politkal and 
literary importance, inasmuch as Lamactine has 
discovered that in reoording and commenting oq 
the career of the illustrious dead, it iseaay.to say 
>ery disagreeable things of the living, and* also to 
advocate opinions palatable to large polltioal par- 
ties, but hostile to the powers that be. 

On dlst April. Herr James Darid Haw— trans* 
lator of Kohlranseh a " History of GamMoy,'.' and 
many other Wiirks, a distinguisl^d tettt;her of 
German, a man of'great induatry, jHmai»la habits, 
and love of learning— died, at 134(.Geai9e>street, 
Glas^^ow. He was endtwred .to an. extoosive and 
intelligent circle of friends by idi good qualities 
and genial intellectuality. 



51ii2 tn M'€n\\nxt 

THE ART OF READING.— PUNCTUATION. 

Pauses are generally divided into the comma (,), semicolon (; ), colon ( : ), and period (.). 
Besides these, are the notes of interrogation (?) and admiration (I), (or, as it is better 
named, the note of exclamation,) the parenthesis ( ), and the dash ( — ). 

It is generally understood, that punctuation is the art of pointing, in writing and printing. 
By pointing is meant, separating the different parts of a sentence or paragraph, so as to 
make the sense, at once, apparent. The notion that they are to indicate pauses in reading, 
is true only to an extent : they do so, but not so completely as a good reader would require. 
Any one, trusting entirely to their guidance, will find himself sometimes at a loss. Thus, 
supposing the following sentence given, which is not an exaggerated case, — how difficult it 
would be to read it with ease. 

" A violent and insatiable desire of inflicting unmerited injury upon a harmless and 
unoffending class of i)eople can proceed from none but malicious and unprincipled natures." 
This specimen is perfectly fair; as no point could properly be inserted: and yet few 
people would like to have many suck to read off, without pausing to take breath. 

A good reader, or one who understands wht/ he reads in a certain manner, scarcely needs 
the half of the ordinary points, not that they are no help, rather otherwise; but still they 
are subsidiary. 

Many writers consider them as hints for the modulation of the voice ; but this can be 
said only of the notes of interrogation, exclamation, parenthesis — and dash (which is some- 
times only another kind of parenthesis). 

It is no uncommon error to assert, that the pauses or points, all have a settled, definite 
length or Hme allotted them; like the minim, crotchet, quaver, &c., in music: but this is 
an error of so grave importance, that we would hope that all who have any desire to hear 
good readers in the place of bad ones,— really strong, energetic and yet graceful readers, 
take the place of miserable halting, stilted stump orators, will aid in disabusing the minds 
of others on this matter. Imagine the following passage read on this principle; namely, 
of counting " one" to a comma, " two" to a semicolon, " three" to a colon, and " four" to a 

period. 

** This round of green, (' one') this orb of flame, (' one') 

Fantastic beauty ; {* one, two') such as lurks 

In some wild poet, (' oue') when he works 

Without a conscience or an aim." (' one, two, three, foor.') 

We think any one will see the absurdity of it at once. The best readers make very 
little difference in the time of the pauses, in simple narratives, but in dramatic compositions, 
or in poetry generally, there is a difference, caused not by the -printer s marks, but by the 
thought or feeling there expressed. It is quite possible to pause as long at a conuna as at 
a period, or vice versa; or to pause as long where there is no point at all, and still preserve 
the sense and the beauty of the passage. Taste, alone, must determine the time or dura- 
tion of the pause equally with the length of sound given to a word or a syllable. So that 
we begin by making the duration of all pauses indefinite; the sense of the author*s com- 
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position, and the judgment of the reader, must determine. Taste and exerdse will 
prevent mistakes. The signs used by printers and good wiiters, should be taken more as 
helps to distinguish the principal, from the minor, clauses of a sentence, than as places of 
rest. Thus, in reading the following — *' There is no blessing of life comparable to the 
eiy'oyiDeDt of a discreet and virtuous frieud. It eases and unloads the mind, clears and 
improves the understanding, engenders thought and knowledge, animates virtue and good 
resolutions, and finds employment for the most vacant hours of hfe," — it is very dedrable 
to have the different clauses separated by marks; so as to be enabled to take into the eye 
and mind, complete sentences or thoughts, at once. The above sentence will show the 
principle we advocate as to the duration of the pause; as it will be seen that a semicolcn 
might just as well be placed after each sentence as a comma, and yet no greater pause be 
made. " It eases and unloads th« mind; clears and improves the understanding; engenders 
thought and knowledge; animates virtue and good resolutions; and finds employment for 
the most vacant hours of hfe.** 

It will readily be granted, we think, that no one would care to pause at the clcMe of each 
sepamte party longer than he might count " one,** even though they are divided by semi- 
ooloDB. 

The first general principle of punctuation is, that a sentence, having but one subject (ff 
nominative, and one finite verb, requires no point. 

Example, — " Nature showers her blessings upon all." 

Here "Nature" is the nominative case to the verb " showers;" — consequently, no pdiit 
is required between them;— and no point could possibly be admitted between " showers'" 
and ** her blessings," as it will at once be perceived that the active verb and the objectire 
should not be separated ; and " her blessings" must not be separated, as it would be contrary 
to rule and to commcxi sense, to separate the noun or the verb and the word which imme- 
distely quaUfies either. No one would think of pausing, in speaking or reading, between the 
two. Again, as the jvreposition " upcm" might also be called a |70<i!position, in&jmuch as 
it connects the two parts of the sentence, and shows the relation of " showers" with "alT 
(pe(^le understood), no pdnt can be admitted either before or after it^ 

Example 2nd, — ^ How beautifully the ship divides the waves." 

The exception to the above general rule is, when a new verb is added to the sentence, 
and thereby makes it compound, or when a sentence is inserted as a parenthesis. 

Exampites (o). — 

'* Her gentle limbs she did undress. 
And lay down in her loveliness." 

" God wills it, was Peter's watchword." . 

" Old histories tell us, that the great Charlemagne stamped his eScts with the Hit of 
his Bword.* 

(6). ** Nature, the kindest of parents, showers her blessings upon all.'* 

^ Hoffman says, in one of his note books, that on the eleventh of Bforch, at half-pist 
eight o'clock precisely, he was an ass." 

It will be seen that in the examples (a) new verbs, or sentences, are introduced; and 

*.Tbif may be ta!ien as lb* first instance, on recorJ, of signing witli ^ vieeljwii* 
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therefore, tiie points are used to divicle tb« sentences into ih&r natsnd and pmeipal puts. 
In tke SKampIcs (6) the eeatenoes are used parenthetically; and therefore, the points are 
used to sqiarKte them from th« pr}&d{>al sentenee; so thai we might write the two last 
sentences thus: — 

" Nature, (the kindest of parents,) showvrs her blessings npon all.*' 

" Hofiman says, (in one of his note books,) that on the eleventh of March, (at half-past 
eight o'clock precisely,) he was an ass.* 

The next general rule is, that as many cubjeots, yerbs (except infinitives), adjectives 
belonging to nouns, exprassed or irapUedp or adverbs bekaagii^ to yerbs, &c., so many 
points (except onef) most there be. 

Examples. — 

1. '' All warlike spirits have net the ssj&e fate, 

Semiramis, the glorious parent of 
A hundred kings, although she failed in India, 
Brought Persiay Media^ Bactria to the realm 
Which she once swayed.** 

2. '^ My sole resovoes, in the path I trod« 

Were (^se, my barkf my sword, my hve, my GodI " 

Or if we rsnrene the ktter we shall find the same rale still trae:— 

" My Godj my fo»e, my stoord, my bark, these^ were 
My sole resources, in the path I trod." 

3. " And the silken, sad, uncertain 
Bustling of each purple curtain.** 

Here there is a point after " silken" and "sad;" but not afler "uncertain/* as it "imme- 
diately qualifies" the verbal noun "rustling." 

4. " What this grim, ungainly, ghastljff 

Gaunt and ominous bird of yore, 
Meant in croaking) ' Never more.' ** 

5. " Deep into that darkness peering, 

Long I stood there^ wondering, fearing, 
Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever dreamed before." 

When only two subjects, terbe or adjeetiTes, are vaited by a conjunction they require no 
point. 

1. " Gaunt Asi> ominous bird of yore.* 

2. " For the rare jmv van^amt Qiaideii." 

3. " From grief Am> groan to a golden thfonf " 

4. " That the wind came out of the oload by night. 

Chilling a»d hUing my Annabel Lee." 

♦ Header ! dost thou keep a •' note book " 7 

f The reason of this exeeptioD is explained earlier In this article, in the sentence—" It would be 
contrary to rule and to common sense, to separate the noon, or the verb, and the word which tnime- 
diaifly qualifies it." 

X " These " is equal to a noun, as it means the tohote, the sum. 
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It scarcely needs to be obsenred, that the points ah*ead7 spoken of are commas merely. 
When a sentence requires to be divided into two principal sections, each of which, or odc 
of which, is again divisible, by a comma, into minor parts; a semicolon should be oaed. 

Examples. 
1. " For the moon never beams, withont bringing me dreams 
Of the beantifol Annabel Lee; 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 
' Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 

And so, all the night tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling — my darling — my life and my bride, 

Jn the sepulchre there by the sea, 

In her tomb by the sounding sea." 

It will be at once obvious, to the most ordinary capacity, that there is generally a greater 
separation between the parts which require a semicolon, than between those which require 
only a comma: so that, the sense of what is written must, in most instances, be the guide. 
Perhaps the following will show it more clearly. 

2. ^ The bronze figures seemed alive; a white cloud rose from the flame,- and spread itself 
through the chamber, whose four walls dilated into magnificent cloud vistas; a fragrance, 
as of wild flowers, filled the air; music, like distant, sweet- chiming bells, announced the 
approach of the midnight divinity." 

We think little need be said on the last sentence, as it is so obvious that there is s 
greater separation of the sense of the sentence at the words " alive,*' " vistas," and ** air," 
than at any other place. It, perhaps, is worth pointing out that the commas at " mosic" 
and "bells" show the intervening clause to be parenthetic; and that at *' distant" separates 
the two adjectives, " distant" and ** sweet-chiming." 

When a sentence requires higher pointing than is provided for by either of the foregoog 
rules, — when the sentence may be divided into two equal parts,- each of which, or one (^ 
which, is again divisible by a semicolon; — that is, when the sense of the parte seems so 
far divided as to require a greater separation than a semicolon would indicate, and jet 
where a period would be too great, the colon should be used. 

Examples* 
1. "Ay! the count 

Of mighty poets is made up; the scroll 
Is folded by the muses ; the bright roll 
Is in Apollo's hand : our dazed eyes 
Have seen a new tinge in the western skies: 
The world has done its duty." 

2. " Maid of Athens, I am gone: 
Think of me sweet, when alone. 
Tho' I fly to Istambol,* 
Athens holds my heart and soul: 

* Constantinople. 
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Can I cease to love thee? no! 
Ztjfj fioVj ffdg dyaTTw.*" 

In this verse (" Maid of Athens*') tiie sentences which are separated hj colons (and 
necessarily so) do not contain others, divided by semicolons : so that they rather form an 
exception; nevertheless, it is easily conceived, by the sense of the lines, that they require 
such pointing. 

When a sentence is complete, and excites no expectation of anything to follow, or when 
that which follows does not form an integral part of that which goes before, a period or fall 
stop is requisite. 

Examples. 

1. " I dislike an eye that twinkles like a star." 

2. " Look not monmfnlly into the past. It comes not back again. Wisely improve the 
present. It is thine. Go forth to meet the shadowy future, without fear, and with a 
manly heart." 

3. " And thou must sail upon this sea, a long 

Eventful voyage. The wise ma^ suflfer wreck, 
The foolish mitst. Oh, then, be early wise." 

• Pronounced, Zoe moo, sis Sgipo,— " My life, I iQve thee ! " 



WHICH SYSTEM IS MOST IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE SCRIPTURES, AND 
PRODUCTIVE OF THE BEST RESULTS— EPISCOPACY, PRESBYTERIANISM, 
OR CONGREGATIONALISM? 

EPISCOPACY.— ARTICLE III. 



Befobv our Episcopalian compeers can 
conclade their battle fairly, it is necessary 
to clear the ground of a few irrelevancies. 
And first, we venture to remonstrate upon 
the tone of some of the articles — a tone 
which seems to be the consequence of giving 
the question a more vital character than the 
nature of the evidence and the relative posi- 
tion of the subject in the Christian system 
appear to justify. It is a question of church 
government, and no more entitled to rank 
with questions of doctrine than that of the 
respective merits of monarchy and republic- 
anbm with the principles by which either 
should be regulated. But one will have it, 
^Eccksia est in Episcopo;" another that his 
readers " can have no hesitation in prononnc- 
V for Presbytery; a third, that the Con- 
^regationalist alone is "guiltless of schism." 
Nor are the advocates of free thought by any 
^eans the least dogmatic. We tremble for 



our friend " RoUa's" liberality, were he Prime 
Minister of an English Republic, and can 
only hope we should be beyond reach. We 
trust the Episcopalian reader will have the 
forbearance, and the Congregationalist the 
discretion, to forget his article, and we 
appeal especially to the latter not to give a 
tacit sanction to such fearful language^ as 
the quotations on pages 253, 254. 

Here, however, we find ourselves thus early 
in a position it is necessary to defend. Is 
the question thus secondary in importance? 
As Christians, we justify ourselves by the 
affirmation that church government is not so 
defined in Holy Writ that it must be followed, 
or so described that it can be said to be en- 
joined. As Churchmen, by the spirit of 
Art. xxziv. (Catholic-minded Nonconformists 
attack their best friends when they attack 
the articles), " It is not necessary that tradi- 
tions and ceremonies be in all places one 
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and ntterlj alike; for at all timet thej baye 
been divers, and may be changed aeoording 
to the diversities of countries, times, and men*s 
anannera, so that nothing be ordained against 
God a Word." There is some forea in B. &*s 
argument, that uninspired men may not be 
regarded as having like authoritj with those 
who were inspired. Oar case for Episcopacy 
it, Is it aeeordant with seriptare, or repttg- 
mmt to it? If the latter, the debate is, of 
course, closed; if the former, it does not 
follow that all other methods are repugnant. 
Moreover, if, instead of simple accordance, 
there is direct example^ their position is, at 
leasti a responsible one who decide not to 
imitate Uie example, unless it can be shown 
to be unsuited to the " country, times, and 
men's manners." 

Again, one party to the debate, the Con- 
gregationalist, is " out of court" upon the 
Church and State qnesti<m inasmuch as 
though an EstabUshment is impossible on 
Congregational, it is by no means necessary 
on Episcopal or Presb^erian principles. 
Further, the secularity and political bondage 
complained of are not consequences, but 
accidents. Once more, the question of eo$t 
is a manifest irrelevancy. You can no more 
settle a question of this kind by quoting 
church statistics, tlian determine Queen 
Victoria's title to the throne by examining 
the expenses of the Royal household. And, 
finally, we protest against employing the 
Papacy as an argument against Episcopacy. 
The habit of attributing the frightful evils 
of that system to the union of Church and 
State, or the Episcopal form of government, 
rather than to its origin, doctrines, and prac- 
tices, is one of the most perilous for Protes- 
tantism that can be conceived. 

First, then. Is Episcopacy in harmony 
with the word of God? This is conceded 
by the able Congregational contributor — 
B. S., and analyzed in so masterly a manner 
by F. J. L., that it is difficult to add any- 
thing to it. We take leave, however, to 
except to his inferential allusion to the ana- 
logy of high-priest, priests, and Invites, 
under the old dispensation. Christ himself 
18 the only high-priest of the Christian 
system, and this, so far as the allusion had 
value, would only leave us two orders, and 
mtlMjr fftvour Presbyterianism. We certainly 
feel the Presbyterian case to be stronger on 
scriptural grotmd than the OongregationaL 



(We somewhat envy our Presbyterian friends 
the compliments they gain from either side, 
as so much better than the opposite extreme.) 
But we confess our inability to reconcile this 
milder form of auti* Prelacy, with ail ha eom- 
pact order and godly discipline, with the 
powers so plainly conferred by individual 
apostolic authority upon even young men; 
and still more the ultra view of independent 
churches with a direction to one penon to 
" ordain elders in every city," — a dizection 
which, if it were intended to furnish a model 
for imitation, would be fatal to Independency; 
and, if it were not, would leave its opponents 
on an invaluable vantag»>groiind. The pas- 
sages referred to by J. N., in which <vdina- 
tions are recorded, are very hastily assumed 
to include under the term presbyter none bat 
equals in official rank — J. N. forgetting that 
we do not contend for the names, but the 
/acts — ^namely, that the three gradations of 
(1 ), a superi^itending minister (who was not 
always, even in the apostles' own days, him- 
self an apostle — we entreat the recollection 
of this circumstance, as, if Paul cannot be 
said to be a precedent, Timothy may): 2, a 
minister in more immediate charge of a par- 
ticular body or congregation; 3, a deacon — 
are clearly traceable in the sacred writings. 
If this latter office has become oonfoaed, 
Episcopalians, and not Episcopacy, are 
chargeable. 

This harmony with scripture being sup- 
posed, the abstract question, so eloquently 
argued by B. S., loses its force. If Clnisti- 
anity does not trammel the mind, its inspired 
exponents could certainly not have desired 
to do so, and a system of action which they 
adopted or sanctioned cannot fahrly l>e charged 
with having that tendency. In this ligh^ 
the argument on freedom of thought appears 
as incottclnsive as, indeed, it is on its own 
merits. The reference to PauTs denundation 
of an angel who should even preach another 
doctrine is singularly unfortunate; wliat can 
be more dogmatic or authoritative? Not 
less so is the illustration : ** Let any man 
attempt to coerce hims^ into a oonvictioo 
or belief that the sun will not rise to-moRow, 
and he will find his efhrtB vain and int will 
powerless." But supposing he did believe it, 
and tliat fiflfcy others believed it; that belief 
would ipso fetcto be their ereedf and how 
absurd would B. S. acknowledge it to be if, 
when oonstitated a oemmunity, thej 
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deooaoced as illiberal, and seeking to impose 
barthens on the homan mind, on refosing to 
admit a believer in snnrMe to membership, 
or expelling a brother who had become per- 
verted to the conventional delusion! How 
long would a congregation hold together 
which was resolved to admit every person to 
membership who professed his belief in the 
Godhead? 

The following general considerations, 
among others, may be urged for Episcopacj: 
— 1. The systematic development of the 
principle of authority. It is just that 
organization, which, worked for evil, has 
proved in the hands of the Papacy so dan- 
gerons to mankind. No one would think of 
managing an army on Independent principles ; 
and the moat fttnatical Republican has never 
attempted to construct a state upon them. 
Bat we believe that if we could furnish our 
non-Episcopal friends with an example of a 
perfect diocese, side by side with a perfect 
Presbytery and Congregational church, they 
would be 60 charmed with the former as to 
accept its principle at once. 2. The value 
of placing the most honoured, learned, and 
experienced pastors of the communion, in a 
position to benefit by their coonsel and en- 
coaragement the younger and less ex- 
perienced. We dare not, however, carry 
this to the extent of inclading the idea of 
stimulus and promotion, employed by another 
contributor, as we feel such motives to be 
inconsistent with the sanctity of the work. 
3. The principle of National Churches is so 
clearly to be found in the word of God, that 
^ny system of church government which, 
like Congregationalism, is quite incompatible 
with it, appears to be ipso facto condemned. 
Few perhaps will question that the Episcopal 
is that form of ecclesiastical government 
which most perfectly harmonizes with that 
principle. 4. Congregationalism not only 
denies the right of the ministry to be ^^ lords 
over God's heritage," but actually subordi- 
nates the former to the latter. In Episco- 
I>acy, clerical supremacy is complained of; in 
Presbytery, clergy and laity act more con- 
jointly; in Congregationalism, the people 
govern. This we can find nowhere taught 
or sanctioned in scripture. 

Is Episcopacy suited to the times? Its 
compact, consolidated character makes it so. 
In these disintegrating, dissolving days we 



want a barrier 



against 



tendency. It furnishes it. We want reli- 
gious influence among all classes. It carries 
it there. We want voices for God in tha 
senate. It provides them. We want that 
systematic action upon the massea of the 
population, by which alone we can hope to 
reform society. It is eminently adapted to 
that end. We want a warring agency against 
Popery, which, while it has the gospel, equally 
with others, to oppose to Romish corruptions, 
has also ancient and veritable catholic claims 
to oppose to Romish prejudices and scruples. 
It is such an agency. It is calculated to 
make, what Presbyterianism may in a lesser 
degree, what Congregationalism never can in 
any degree, a Church for the People. 

Which system is productive of the best 
results? We go fearlessly to the point, and 
affirm at once — Episcopacy. The Church 
of England has had her season of deadly 
spiritual lethargy. But in Scotland, also, 
Socrates long oconpled the pulpit to the 
exclusion of Paul, nor did Paul regain it 
without considerable difficulty ; and when he 
did so, the country manses still swarmed 
with the worldly and the cold. And in 
England and Ireland, a melancholy succes- 
sion of sanctuaries and congregations dead- 
ened and slept, — the gospel stream has long 
ceased to flow, and Socinian Infidelity noir 
broods over the stagnant waters. Episcopacy 
has kept together the humble churches of 
the Continent, whose kindred communions 
are now torn with the nationalistic heresy. 
It has given to the world the most devoted 
and useful of churches — the Moravians. It 
has maintained its vitality and activity, 
not without persecution, in Scotland ; it has 
done a great work, and won the allegiance 
and love of growing multitudes, in republican 
America; and it is working in the British 
Colonies, amidst inconceivable disadvantages, 
with a zeal and effect worthy of apostolio 
days. It is winning souls, by tens of thou- 
sands, from Bomibh bondage, and is, in the 
form of the Established Church, the object 
of the bitterest hatred of the Papacy. Not 
to dwell on the priceless treasures it haa 
contributed to theolop^y, and the general ser- 
vices it has rendered to the vindication of 
the faith, it has nursed many of the most 
honoured and useful servants God ever saw 
fit to employ; nay, the greatest (which is 
synonymous with the earliest) names in the 
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reodved their soorishment at her breast, and 
became the stalwart bemgs they were, nnder 
her fosteriDg guidance. There are " a dond 
of witnesses" for Episcopacy. If they do 
not establish its Divine origin, they prove it 
Kfact too great to be ignored, a power too 
potent to be despised, an agency too noble to 
be scorned, and too useful to be abandoned. 
** Destroy it not, for a blessing is in it" At 



least, permit it a place in the machinery of 
Christ's kingdom. And let the churches of 
Christ, one in object, be one in spirit, though 
they cannot be one in action. Be their 
standards lawn, silk, or broadcloth, ** Christ 
crucified," should be written on all. Let it 
suffice that it is intended to do God's work, 
and let it not be recorded of any, " We for- 
bad him, for he followeth not us." J. S. J. 



PBESBYTERIANISM.— ARTICLE III. 



The subject of the present debate forms 
one of the most complicated that has yet 
been brought under the notice of the readers 
of this magazine: it presents, indeed, almost 
insuperable obstacles to the patient investi- 
gator, who is desirous of arriving at a true 
solution of the qwuiio vexata; obstacles 
mainly arising from the triple nature of the 
question, and from the amount of scholasti- 
cism with which the question is obscured, 
and which obliges the supporters of either 
division of it to quote from the original 
text, thus preventing the bulk of the read- 
ers from being able to see their way clearly. 
Again, the number of sub-divisions into 
which some of these bodies are broken up, 
also presents a great obstacle ; for example, 
the Episcopalian Church, or method of church 
government, is represented by the Anglican, 
the Roman, the Greek, and the Armenian 
Churches, all holding diverse views on some 
points of Christian doctrine, but all uniting 
in the maintenance of one doctrine common 
to all, viz., the government of the church by 
bishops, or patriarchs, met either in convo- 
cation or council. The Presbyterian is 
represented by the Established, Free, United, 
and Reformed Presbyterian Churches in 
Scotland. Of these, the most important body 
is the Free Church. Of equal numbers in 
Scotland with the Establishment, it has the 
advantage of being related to the English 
and Irish Presbyterian Churches, who liold 
the same views as the Free Church. The 
main difference amongst the Presbyterian 
churches, however, is slight; they all (with 
the exception of the United Presbyterian 
Church) hold that a State Church is scrip- 
tural, but it is as to the grounds of that con- 
nexion that they differ; they hold the same 
essential religious doctrines, but the Free 
Church refuses to allow the State to interfere 
in ecclesiastical a&irs; nor will it permit 



any man to put a minister into a charge 
without the consent of the congregation. 
The Independent polity is represented by 
every isolated congregation throughout the 
world : no tie binds them together ; they are 
left to fight against the foe, alone and un- 
aided; each congregation disposes of its own 
spiritual affairs, and lays down its own spi- 
ritual laws and its own doctrines: hence, 
these may be as varied as the congregations, 
" and veer to every point of the compass." 

The question under review naturally di- 
vides itself into two great divisions. Firsts 
Which is the most scriptural ? Second, 
Which is the most beneficial and useful? 

I. That the Presbyterian Church is the 
most scriptural we infer from the fact that, 
at the assembly held at Jerusalem, to con- 
sider the question of circumcision, the mem- 
bers all appeared as equal, no one usurping 
authority over another; all of equal standing, 
as CO- presbyters. The apostle Peter, in his 
first epistle, inscribed to the scattered stran- 
gers, chap. V. ver. I, says, " The elders that 
are among you I exhort, who am aho as 
elder;" or, as it should be more properly 
translated. Who also am a co-elder , — of the 
same power and the same authority; one 
with them; not a lord over the heritage. 
Paul prefers no claim for higher honours, or 
for superior standing; but is content to be 
reckoned equal to the humblest elder of 
the flock. Now within the Presbyterian 
Church the same polity prevails. Every 
minister or presbyter is armed with equal 
authority; all stand upon the same platform; 
there is no desire in the breast of any one to 
rule the church, but the highest aim of each 
is to promote the well-being of the church at 
large. Moreover, the lay portion of the 
church is pretty fully represented: m the 
lowest court of the Presbyterian Church, 
viz., the Session Court, there is only ost 
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presbyter and from eight to twdve la^menj 
In the next court, the Presbytery, there is a 
layman for every presbyter ; the Synod, 
again, is composed of the same elements, 
equal hy and equal clerical; in the highest 
coart there is a slightly predominant clerical 
inflaence, hot on the whole the lay and cle- 
rical are equally represented. The Episco- 
palian and the Congregational Churches go 
to the two extremes : the clergy of the first 
meet in a ConTOcation, at which no one is 
allowed to speak, but by the permission of 
Her Majesty's Government; in the second 
the lay influence has an orerwhelmiog pre- 
ponderance. This we consider to be another 
reason why the church which is governed by 
a Presbyterian poUty is the most scriptural. 
The great — indeed the only — argument 
advanced by F. J. L. against Presby terianism 
is, the number of schisms that have occurred 
within its pale; the last of which he very 
characteristically denominates a secession, 
whilst he must know that those who left 
the General Assembly of 1843 were the 
majority of that assembly, so that disruption 
is the proper term. Moreover, the two 
bodies ard now nearly equal in numbers. 
Although we cannot deny that there have 
been many schisms in the Scottish Church, 
yet it is worthy of notice that the Presby- 
terian Church at the same time contains 
within itself elements that will one day draw 
all these bodies once more into one great 
whole. The memorable epoch of the dis- 
ruption, although it added another to the 
many outstanding churches in Scotland, was 
the first step for reconciling the various 
bodies again. Two minor divisions of Pres- 
byterianism in Scotland have already joined 
the Free Church ; and other turn bodies have 
coalesced together, and are now known under 
the appellation of the United Presbyterian 
Church. These divisions, however, would 
never have occurred in the Scottish Kurk, 
had it not been for the illegal interference of 
the State in ecclesiastical affairs; indeed. 
Her Majesty's Government, who were the 
means of bringing about the disruption of 
1843, have ackoowledged their fault through 
the mouths of several of their number. The 
Earl of Aberdeen said, in his place in the 
House of Lords, at the time when the Uni- 
versity Seats Bill was before that House, 
" The Free Church is the true repreuntaJtive 
of the ancient Scottish Kirk;" and when our 



venerable and illustrious Chalmers made his 
last visit to London, he was' closely ques- 
tioned by Sir James Graham as to the 
grounds on which the Free Church would « 
return within the pale of the Established 
Church ; and he at the same time expressed 
his regret that such a division had taken 
place, as well as his own willingness to use 
what influence he had to obtain a satisfactory 
reunion. We have deemed this explanation 
necessary of that greatest calamity which 
has befallen the Scottish Kirk, and which 
threw beyond her, walls many of her most 
honoured sons, as F. J. L. wishes to 
attach it entirely to the polity of the 
church. The blame is not necessarily attach- 
able to Presbyterianism as a system, and we 
are much inclined to take up the words of 
the late lamented Lord Jeffirey, when in- 
formed that the act of disruption had actually 
taken place: *^ I am proud of my country: 
there is not another country under heaven 
where the same thing would have been 
done." Long, long will it be ere the rank 
festering of High- church Puseyism will 
leave the Episcopalian church, or be cut out 
and cast without the borders of the system 
by the real evangelical portion of that 
church: the days of the teven protesting 
bishops have apparently gone, or why is this 
party allowed to remain in a Protestant 
church, when all England is aware that 
they are acting as the emissaries of the 
Bishop of Rome? 

F. J. L. further reasons that the Episco- 
palian must necessarily be the most scrip- 
tural, because of the so-called ^ apostolic 
succession" of its clergy. The bishops, he 
says, represent the apostles; the priests an) 
equal to the bishops of apostolic times. 
Then it follows that, for reasons which best 
suited itself, the Anglican Church has abo- 
lished the office of the apostleship, and ele- 
vated the next order into their place, to fill 
their room ; but in order to keep up the tri- 
fold balance they have brought in a new 
order, or rather revived an old one, which 
was rendered unnecessary at the death of 
Christ, viz., priests, so tlyit, by F. J. L.'s 
own finding, the Episcopalian Church b not 
the same church as that which flourished in 
apostolic times: if his reasoning were cor- 
rect, then the true church is not that of 
Prelacy, but the church founded by Edward 
Irving, which has resuscitated this very. 
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spoBtltthip. We intended to ham fdkmed 
F. J. L. into his reasoning on the meaning 
of the words epUeopot tad presbutero$; bat 
we opine tbat sach is not necessary, seeing 
that oar friend J. N. has oompletelj driven 
F. J. L. from his positions. 

Turning from P. J. L., we meet an ho* 
noored champion, who has retnmed anscathed 
fiwn many a hard-fooght campaign, and 
who has covered himself with the laorel of 
fame. It is with diffidence on oar part that 
we are prevailed upon to meet this Goliath 
amid the din and tnrmoil of the wordr, eic- 
mental war in which we are engaged; but 
grasping fervidly the sword, we hope to 
establish the troth of the Presbyterian polity 
in face of B. S. and his system of Congr^a- 
tional pQlicy. That thu will not be difficnlt 
<xi onr part appears evident from the mode 
in which B. S. has treated Presbyterianism. 
When showing thefallacy of a ehurch governed 
by the clergy, as is done in the Episcopalian 
communion, he has very considerately taken 
it for granted that the two charches are 
alike ; and in support of his testimony quotes 
from Milton a passage in which he designates 
''the Presbyterian as the most intolerant of 
the tuH)" Now we are aware that in Mil- 
Ws tronbloos day the Presbyterian Church 
did exhibit an intderant spirit; but we at 
the same time are aware that the very go- 
yemment which B. S. lands so highly was 
as intolerant as any of the three. Has B. S. 
never read the history of New England? 
Has be never heaid of the bigoted Puritan 
divines driving from the territwy of New 
England those who happened to dissent from 
their opinions? and has he never heard how 
one branch of those thus driven by the ex- 
treme intolerance of these men formed a new 
settlement at Rhode Island? and how another 
branch took shelter in CathoUc Maryland? 
Has he never heard of these same Puritan 
divines persecuting unoffending creatures for 
witchcraft, &e.? If he has not, we beg to 
inform him that such was the case. We do 
not thus mean to exculpate Presbyterianism 
for its intolerance; but we think that no 
man should hold up the failings of any par- 
ticular body who may be opposed in principle 
to his own, whilst all the time his own 
church is as deep in the mire. We, for our 
own part, r^ret exceedingly that any |Mrofes- 
sediy Protestant church should so tar forget 
its ^gh calling as to carry on the evil work 



of persecntioo. This being the reasoD why 
B. S. has thought it right to Ui& the cause 
of Episcopacy and PresbyteriaBism together, 
we are forced to object to it. On the same 
grounds we nught argue i^aiast Episcopacy 
and GongregaticMkalIsm, by referrii^ to the 
relatioi^faip that must necessarily exist be- 
tween them, because they both manifested 
an intolerant spirit. AU the reasoDing of 
B. S. we hold, therefore, applies solely to the 
Episcopalian Churdi; further, we can take 
up the sentiment penned by him on page 
221, col. 1, and appropriate it as our own, 
because, in the Presbyterian Ghureh in Scot- 
land, with the exception of the EstaUiah- 
ment, the people, or rather the congregation, 
have the right of choosing their own nunister ; 
so that thus Presbyterianism can say, as 
well as Congregationalism in this matter, 
that the electing of the spiritual head of 
each church is in the hands of the communi- 
cants forming that church. 

IE. We notice, briefly, the questioii which 
of these three churches is the most usefii], 
or productive of the best results? And 
here, at the outset, we beg to rrtnm our 
warmest thanks to ** RoUa," not only for this 
expose of the defects of Efnscoiwcyas a sys- 
tem, but also for his able defence of Presby« 
terianism. F. J. L., in his second paper, 
brings forward Jive reasons why Presbyteri- 
anism is not prodactiye of the best results. 
Reason 1 is answered by our dissertation on 
the first division of this debate. Reason 2 is 
at least twehe years too late in seeing the 
light ; it evidently applies to the two great 
factions in the Scottish Kirk, prior to the 
disruption. Reason 3 we simply query; fiir, 
having read the life of Dr. Chalmers, we 
have never seen the statement F. J. L. 
makes. Reason 4 is deniable: we have only 
to re-mention the name of Chalmers, as well 
as that of Dr. Gordon, whose work on ** Christ 
as revealed to the Ancient Churches" proves 
that he is worthy of a place amongst jpervMr 
of the higkeet range of vUelkct; aA if he 
possesses that, then he is of the higheMi raak, 
for the man who is possessed of a high and 
lofty intellect is the real nobkmam. The 
name of Dr. Candlish may be meatioDed, is 
connexion with his very able and critical 
examination of " Maurice*s Theological Es- 
says" — ^a writer, by the way, whom F. J.L.* 
if we may judge from his numerous quota- 
tions, is highly enamoured with. Beasoo 5 
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is not a sound one, for the ministers of the 
primitive Apostolic Church were nearly all 
illiterate men. Widelj different is a true 
snd frennine Presbyterianism from the eart- 
eatare dravrn of it by F. J. L.: it is a trne 
and living church; it is at present making 
gigantic efforts to reach the humblest indi- 
vidoals; it has provided more church accom- 
modation for its people in Scotland than 
Episcopacy, with all its vaunted wealth and 
ranh, has done in England ; everything 
tends to show that it is by no means effet€j 
nor yet likely soon so to be. 

Dr. Pusey, in his work on German Keology, 
gives the following very valuable testimony 
in favonr of Presbyterianism as a system, a 
testimony all the more valuable semng that 
it comes from an opponent. " As far (says 
he) as past experience or the nature of things 
could guide me, I could see no reason to 
thmk that a different form of church govern- 
ment would have changed the destinies of 
the German Church." And yet mark the 
admission he makes. " Episcopal Denmark, 
as I understood, had suffered equally with 
Germany ; while Scotland, although Presby- 
terian, had remained nearltf free from A" 
(that is, from infidelity) ; a most important 
admission, proving, as it does, that the theory 
of church government is sufficient to explain 
the reason why Scotland and Holland were 
the only two Protestant countries that es- 
caped so fully the withering blight of scep- 
ticism and German Neology. 

In the arguments advanced by "Rolla" 
we find nothing to reply to. F. J. L. has 
▼ery judiciously pointCKl out the weaknesses 
of Congregationalism as a policy. Moreover, 
" Rolla" applies his remarks only to Presby- 
terianism as established; whereas, we have 
all along been reasoning in consistency 
with Presbyterianism as exhibited without 
the pale of the Establishment. As a system, 



Presbyterianism disowns any oonnezion with 
patronage. The yoke was forged by the un* 
hallowed hands of an infidel Bolingbrokeand 
an unprincipled Arefabishop of Canterbury, 
and fastened on the necks of the Soottiirii 
Church against its consent. So strong, in- 
deed, was the feeling of the Scottish pec* 
pie against it that it was some time after 
the aet was passed ere any attempt was 
made to put it in force; bat when tliie cold, 
dreary blight of Moderatism rested npon the 
church, the act was allowed to take its full 
coarse; but year after year, from the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century, saw 
the evangelical party within the pale of the 
Kirk gadbering fresh activity, and gradually 
increasing, until, in 1832, they formed the 
majority in the General Assembly. No 
sooner were they in possession of this majo- 
rity than a determined crusade commenced, 
on the one hand against the unleavened 
masses lying around, on the other hand 
against the unjust and illegal encroachments 
of the State in ecclesiastical affairs, and 
against the odious and galling iron fetters of 
patronage. The church was enslaved, and 
the charch was determined to be free; and 
Presbyterianism as a polity was ptrepared to 
forego the endowments of the Slate, rather 
than forego the appellation of the Charch of 
the People. In its ultimate effscts, then, 
Presbyterianism has produced greater and 
more beneficial results than either Episco- 
pacy or Congregationalism : neither of these 
systems have provided so largely fw the spi- 
ritual welfare of the people within their 
reach as Presbyterianism has done. 

In conclusion, it is our heartfelt prayer 
that the time may soon arrive when memben 
of the yarions divisions of tiie One Charch 
may see eye to eye, and be inflsenced by one 
common feeling <^ iove to Christ and to each 
other. Walter. 



CONGREGATIONALISM.— ARTICLE III. 



" Be not ye faUed Babbi : for one is your mas- 
ter, even Cbrist; and all ye are brethren. And 
««« no man your father upon the earth : for one 
IS your Father, who i» in heaven. Neither be ye 
ceUled mattere : for one is your Master, even 
C^fJrt ' Matt, xxi i i. 8—10. 

' ye aho^ €u lively ttonee, are built up a tpiril- 
«o< Ao«M, a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual 
•acnfices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ" 

, Uato Hira that . . . hath made us kings and 
prtesu uuto God and Hia Father." 

RRV. I. 5y 6. 



It is with no little pleasare we enter npon 
the present debate. We not only stand for- 
ward to advocate our own convictions of what 
we believe to be the truth, but we find oar- 
selves side by side with those who have erst- 
while on other topics been our antagonists: 
this, to our practical mind, should induce in 
us that kindness and forbearance in the ex- 
pression of our opinion, which, while it con- 
vinces the jadgment, shall not wound the 
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feelings of our opponent»-— conduct beauti- 
fpXly exfMreseed in the sacred writings as 
** Speaking the truth in Jove." Far be it from 
ns to stigmatize the character of another, or 
abnsivelj deprecate the power of his intellect 
or the purit J of his heart, becanse he happens 
not to see eye to eye with ns on the question 
now before ns. If we differ on this point, in 
how many of the more important points of 
faith and practice do we agree? In the 
interoonise of Christians of diverse sects 
could we only believe that — 

'* A little explained, a litUe endured, a little pasted 

OTer as a foible, 
And, lo! the jagged atoms fit like smooth Mo- 
saic. 
Thou cans't not shape another's mind to suit 

thine own body : 
Think not, then, to be furnishing his brain wiih 

thy special notions. 
Charity walketh with a high step, and stumbleth 

not at a trifle : 
Charity hath keen eyes, but the lashes half con- 

ceal them : 
Charity is praised of all, — and fear not thou 

ttiat praise, 
God will not love thee less, because men love 

thee more." 

Could we only feel the full influence of 
these sentiments, the debatable ground of 
Christianity, if not materially contracted, 
would at least be more pleasurable; because 
it would be the experience of all, that truths 
not victory^ should be the end and object of 
controversy. 

It is of paramount importance that we 
should form correct notions of the sources 
of authority, and the character of the testi- 
mony, adduced on the present question. The 
sacred scriptures we receive as the only 
authority upon questions of Christian faith 
and practice: all merely human history we 
receive as valuable, if it coincides with the 
scripture history and precept; and we con- 
sider everything worthless which does in any 
way weaken, nullify, contradict, or exhibit 
inconsistency with the Divine records. Thus 
we limit and guard the sources of authority. 
The testimony as to the practical value of 
any system of church polity must be sought 
in the history of those systems, well authen- 
ticated, or in contemporary events, indubit- 
able facts, well knovm and freely admitted. 

The present debate has hitherto taken its 
colouring too much from the imperfect views 
each writer has entertained of his opponents' 
system, forgetting that each, whether Epis- 
nnnaiian, Presbyterian, or Congregationalist, 



will freely acknowledge that the practical 
exhibition of his own system to be found in 
the world, is not the pure ideal system exist- 
ing in his own mind. Charity, then, which 
is mutual love, should put the best possible 
construction upon the principles advocated by 
antagonists, and not impute to a system the 
abuses which wicked men have added to it 
It is our care, therefore, to distinguish between 
abuses added and evils inherent in the system. 
The principles, then, of ecclesiastical polity, 
independent of any particular locum tenens, 
engage our attention. The phrase, ecclesi- 
astical polity, 'is intended to designate the 
general question of church government : — to 
form correct ideas of the character of a sys- 
tem of government, it is prudent that we 
should ascertain the elements of which the 
body governed consists. This raises the 
question, What is a Christian? The scrip- 
tures alone can authoritatively answer this 
question. The derivation of the term Chris- 
tian is so apparent that we proceed at once 
to the early history of the term. Luke 
informs us in his history of the apostolic 
churches, "the disciples were first called 
Christians at Antioch," Acts xi. 26. And 
the same class of persons are indiscrimi- 
nately called disciples^ Acts xxi. 1 6 ; heUevers, 
Acts V. 14; brethren^ Acts xxviii. 14, 15; 
1 Cor. V. 11. Although these terms are 
used as synonymous in their application to 
person and character in the sacred pages, 
the term Christian became at an early period 
the distingubhing appellation adopted by the 
disciples themselves, and used by their friends, 
while the terms Galileans, Nazarenes, Acts 
xxiv. 5, airesis or sect. Acts xxviiL 22, 
were frequently applied to them scornfbllj 
by their enemies. From the foregoing pas- 
sages we learn that persons believing in 
Jesus, receiving as disciples his teachings as 
the authoritative rule of life, feeling as 
brethren the perfect equality of their reli- 
gious position, the equal obligation of religioos 
duties, and the sameness of their relation to 
Christ, were in the scriptures cdUed Chris- 
tians ^ Matt, xxiii. 8 — 10; 1 Pet. ii. 5; Ber. 
i. 5 , 6. He who has believed in his heart, and 
confessed with his mouth, that Jesus is the 
Christ, Rom. x. 9, 10, and given evidence of 
loving obedience to Him, is a Christian. 
Hence, Christianity is a living principle in 
the heart of the Christian. A personal ser- 
vice, a voluntary obedience, rendered to 
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Christ, is a sabjective motive developed in 
the life, personal and voluntarj bj essential 
necessity. The constituent elements of a 
Christian church are peculiar, and marked 
with great precision in the New Testament. 
The Church is, in fact, an aggregation of 
Christians, and, consequentlj, partakes of 
the nature of the Christian, in its most im- 
portant particulars. It affords facility for 
the social development of the living principle 
of Christianity exiBting in the heart of the 
Christian. * 

The Greek word ecelesia signifies either 
the whole body of Christians, past, present, 
and future, or a particular congregation or 
society of Christians, voluntarily associated 
together under the influence of Divine truth, 
** for the purposes oi mutual edification in 
the observance of all Divine institutions/' 
It is in the latter sense that it has relation 
to the present question. *' In any interme- 
diate sense between a single congregation, 
and the whole community of Christians, not 
one instance can be brought of the applica- 
tion in sacred writ. We speak now, indeed, 
and this has been the manner for ages of the 
Galilean Church, the Greek Church, the 
Church of England, the Church of Scotland, 
as of societies independent and complete in 
themselves. Such a phraseology was never 
adopted in the days of the apostles. They 
did not say the Church of Asia, or the 
Church of Macedonia, or the Church of 
Achaia; but the Churches of God in Asia, 
the Churches in Macedonia, the Churches 
in Achaia. The plural number is invariably 
used, when more congregations than one are 
spoken of, unless the subject be of the whole 
commonwealth of Christ. Nor is this the 
manner of the penmen of sacred writ only. 
It is the constant usage of the term, in the 
writings of ecclesiastical authors for the two 
first centuries." — Dr. Campbells " Lectures 
on Ecclesiastical History,'' vol. i., pp. 204, 
205; 1 Cor. xvi. 19; xvi. 1; 2 Cor. viii. 1, 
&c. On the other hand, numberless in- 
stances are recorded in which the singular 
number is applied in its true applicatiun to 
the single congregation assembling in one 
place, 6. g.j Acts xiv. 23 ; Bom. xvi. 5 ; 1 
Cor. iv. 17; xiv. 23; xvi. 19; Phil. iv. 15; 
Col. iv. 15; Philem. 2; Acts xiii. 1; Col. iv. 
16; Acts XX. 17; 1 Cor. i. 2; Bev. ii. 1, 8, 
12, 18;iii. 1,7,14. 

The character of church members, and 



the conditions of church fellowship are with 
equal distinctness marked in the sacred 
canon. " He that helieveth shall be saved," 
Mark xvi. 16. " Without faith it is impos- 
sible to please God;* Heb. xi. 6. " Him that 
is weak in the faith receive ye," Rom. xiv. 1 . 
" The Lord added to the church daiJ^ of such 
as should be saved" Acts ii. 47. ** And the 
members continued stedfasUy in the apostles^ 
doctrine^ and of breaking of bread and in 
prayers," Acts ii. 42. " So were the churches 
established in faith" Acts xvi. 5. Paul ad- 
dresses them as " the Church of God which 
is at Corinth, to them that are scmctijied in 
Christ Jesus, called to be saints" 1 Cor. i. 2. 
" The saints which are at Ephesus, and the 
faUhfvl in Christ Jesus," Eph. i. 2. " The 
saints and faithful brethren which are at 
Colosse," Col. i. 2. 

*' Thus the first churches were constituted 
in the apostolic age. The truth of the 
glorious gospel, attested by infallible proofs,' 
was proclaimed to men *■ for the obedience of 
faith.' Wherever it was cordially received, 
it became, through the power of the Holy 
Spirit, the principle of obedience; it con- 
strained those who had 'given themselves 
to the Lord, to give themselves to one an- 
other, according to the will of God.' It led 
those whom the providence of God had sta- 
tioned near each other, to 'meet in one 
place,' and to submit to all the laws and 
ordinances which Christ had enjoined, either 
by his own authority, or the delegated 
authority of his apostles. Here we witness 
the result of personal conviction, the effect 
of enlightened principle; and in all succeed- 
ing ages, those have most nearly resembled 
the primitive churches, who have formed 
their union on the basis of evangelical truth, 
and have regarded that truth as the ground 
of their hope, the support of their holiness, 
and the firm bond of their mutual attach- 
ment, and zealous co-operation. In the con- 
stitution of a Christian church, we recognise 
the authority of Christ as its warrant, the 
truth of Christ as its foundation and agree- 
ment respecting that truth as the principle 
of fellowship." — Fletcher s " Lectures, p. 28."* 

• " The visible Church of Christ is a congrega- 
tiou of faithlul men, in which the pure word of 
God is preached, and the aacrameuts are duly 
a«ln)ioistei'ed, according to Christ's ordinance, in 
all those things that ot necessity are requisite to 
the same."— Article XIX. of the Church of £ng- 
land. 
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Heneef ive saj, the ChristiaQ Church is a 
Tolaatarj asMcifition of belierera in the 
Lord Jesus, as the SaTionr of sinners; as 
brethreDi equal in the possession of rights, 
privilej^es, and liberties; owning no sovereign 
or aathoritative ruler but Jesus — ^ Call no 
man jour Father upon earth ; neither be je 
called Masters, for one is your Master, even 
Christ," Matt xxiii. 9, 10. "In vain do 
they worship me, teaching for doctrines the 
oommandmeots of men," Matt. zv. 9. **Stand 
fittt in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free," Gal. t. 1 . Having ascertained 
some particulars relating to the character of 
the individual Christian, and the nature <^ 
a Christian church, we now proceed to 
notice the officers of a Christian church, 
What are they? their number, their position, 
and their duties? The extraordinary office- 
bearers of the Christian Church in primitive 
times were — ^apostles, evangelists, prophets, 
and teachers. The apostles were those who, 
having personally seen Christ, and received 
their commission from him to preach the 
gospel and organise churches throughout the 
worid, were gifted with special powers and 
graces, by which to commend their message 
in a miracalous manner to the hearts and 
consciences of their hearers, and to confer 
miraculous gifts upon others; these qualiB- 
cations never having been possessed by any 
other Christians, and no record existing of 
the appointment of any persons to fill up 
vacancies in the apostolic office caused by 
death, we are led to the obvious conclasion 
that their office was peculiar to themselves, 
and was necessary oalj to the church at the 
time they were living. 

Evangelists were associated with the 
apostles in the work of preaching the gospel 
and gathering Christians together into 
societies — forming, in fact, new churches 
under the directimi of the apostles. They 
had the gift of tongues and were empowered 
to work miracles. Timothy and Titus were 
evangelists, as was also Philip the deacon. 
Although evangelists discharged duties very 
similar to our nK>dem missionaries, being 
gifted with sup«-ior powers, yet, there being 
no apostles to send forth evangelists upon 
their special missions and to communicate 
extraordinary gtftti, we presume their office 
ceased with that of the apostles. 

It would perhaps be more correct to de- 
scribe " the prophets and teachers ** of the 



primitive churches as gifted brethren ratlier 
than as office-bearers---4)eing peculiarly in- 
spired for the purposes of teaching and 
revealing the will o( God. They probably 
"spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost," when and where they were directed 
by the act of inspiration, hence, tbey caimofe 
be said to have sustained or filled any offiee, 
but were brethren gifted with or by the Holy 
Spirit according as Divine wisdom saw fitting 
in the circumstances of the primitive drareh. 
Of the ordinary officers of the Chriatian 
Church, and which are of nocessity penna- 
neat, we mentionelderS) presbyters or bishops, 
and deacons; beyond these we are assured 
there are none meoitioDed in the New Testis 
meut, aad there is no passage from which by 
inferenoe any other ofBce can be forcibly 
obtruded upon tbe Church of CJirist in any 
age. Preiri)yters, elders, and bishops are 
evidently the same officers, employed bj the 
church in the performance of the aaaiie 
duties, as by similar authority and ctrcnm- 
stances they were first called into existenoe. 
A few passages will Abundantly prove this: 
" Take heed, therefore, unto youraelves, and 
to all the flock over which the Holy Ghost 
bath made you overseen (episcopofu% to 
feed the Charefa of God, which he hath pur- 
chased with his owu blood," Acts xz. 8S. 
The persons here addressed were the dien 
(pretbuterotis) of the Church at Bphesus, 
Acts XX. 17. We also read in the Epistls 
to Titos, '* For this cause left I thee in Crete, 
that thou shouldst set in order the things 
that are wanting, and ordain elders (pres6ti- 
terous) in every city, as I had appointed 
thee; for a bishop (episcepos) most be 
blameless," Titus i. 5—- 7. In like aanBtf, 
Peter also writes: ^The elders {p r e A it> 
terous^ which are among you I exhort, who 
am also an elder. Feed the Jlock of God 
which is among you, taking the aversigkl 
thereof ^ (episeopowUes)^ 1 Pet. v. 1,2, i.e^ 
act as bishops — feed the church after the 
manner of bishops. The directions given 
by P«.ul, in 1' Tim. iii., with respeet to the 
character and qualifications of a bishop, and 
his meotloniog elders in the saceeedsng 
chapters, as though they were idestioal vitk 
bishops, I Tim. v. 1, 17, Id, 19; and par- 
ticularizing only deacons lut distinct oflken 
from eiders or bishapSi evidently lead os to 
the same conclusions, viz., that the eldsrS"^ 
preabyters — ^and bishops of the Mew Testa- 
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ment, are the stoat officers under different 
names, designating the pecaliar phase of 
duty to which attention is desired by the 
sacred writer at the time he mentions either 
of thero. We see in all the performance of 
the same datiea—feeding the flock, oversee- 
ing, taking heed to the flock, caring for 
them. They are ordained by Titus as elders; 
they — the elders — ^are qualified as bishops 
blameless in everything: in character, in 
qaalificatioD, and in duty they are minutely 
identicaL The probability is that the term 
elder or preshuteros was most used among 
the Jewish converts to Christianity, as desig- 
nating, in their estimation most suitably, the 
nevr office by an old name, familiar as an 
"household word** in the historic associations 
of their former faith. From like feelings the 
Hellenistic and Gentile converts would adopt 
from their technicalities a word to denote the 
character and duties of the office, from their 
former political and religious historic asiiocia- 
tions; the same generic idea being expressed 
from the different stand-point of each convert, 
■whether Gentile or Jew. We find no authority 
of an imperative or lordly character applied to 
or claimed by elders, bishops, or presbyters, 
in the scriptures, but much to the contrary. 
In addition to pabsages already quoted, we 
add the following: Paul says — and he was 
an apostle, and as such, had he claimed the 
power, none could have disputed or doubted 
his right to authority — ^yet he says : " Not 
that we have dominum over your faith, but 
are helpers of your joy," 2 Cor. i. 24. Peter 
also accords with Paul on this point : ** Nei- 
ther as being lords over God's heritage, but 
being examples to the flock,*' 1 Pet. v. 3. 
The right and duty of individual Christians 
to think and act for themselves, goes very 
far to prove the absence of authority from 
the official duties and character of elders 
a^d bishops. "Why, even of yourselves, 
judge ye not what is right?** Luke xii. 57. 
** I speak as unto wise men; judge ye what 
1 say,** 1 Cor. x. 15. "Let every man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind," Rom. xiv. 
5. " Prove all things ; hold fast that which 
is good," I Thess. v. 21. On this principle 
the first Christians dissented from the Jewish 
synagogue, and the Gentile converts from 
^agan eittafolishments. 

It remains only that we should speak 
briefly upon the duties and character of 
deaoonj, the only other permanent office of 



the Christian Church. How they were first 
appointed is described Acts vi. 1 — 7. Their 
origin appears to be a aeoeseity of the cir« 
camstanoes of the church at that time; 
their duties are distinctly defined in thnr 
origin, and the circnmstances rendering their 
appointment necessary; their office relieved 
the apostles, elders, and bishops of all ftnxio- 
ttra about the temporalities of the charoh, 
and although as manbers or evangelists^ they 
were frequently employed as teachers, preach* 
er8,and messengers, this does not neceasarilj 
imply that teaching, preaching, or legation 
was any part of the duty of the office ; — their 
duty as deacons was to attend to sll the 
pecuniary matters of the dinrch; and if, in 
addition to their ability in t^is respect, they 
were endowed with gifts, they employed 
those gifts, not in their right as deacons, bat 
as members, pastors, teachers, &c. One word 
respecting the election and ordination of 
bishops and deacons: this seems to have 
frequently devolved upon the apostles; but 
as frequently has the choice of the apostles 
been sanctioned by the churches. In the 
appointment of deacons the church is directed 
to look out seven men, whom the apostles 
might appoint, Acts vL 3, &o. Thus it is 
apparent that the church elected, that the 
apostles did ordain, and it is equally apparent 
that the evangelists and elders did also 
ordain, from 1 Tim. v. 22, and Tit. i. 5. 
It is in accordance with the New Testament 
to affirm that ordination belongs to thtpres- 
bjftery of a church ; when elders are already 
in a church, it is appropriate for them to 
ordain office bearers, who may be elected by 
the same church : this opinion is sanctioned 
by 1 Tim. iv. 14, ** Neglect not the gift that 
is in thee, which was given thee by the 
laying on of the hands of the presbytery."** 
In ibis passage it is shown that even Timo- 
thy the evangelist, and poftsibly aW a bixhop 
or elder, was ordained by the laying on of the 
hands of the presbytery, i. e., by the elders, 
presbytersy or bishops of a church or single 
congregation of Christians. We would, at 
this point, remind our friends that there are 
no KUCceiiHurs to the apostles;— this we wonid 
impress upon their minds particularly, he- 
cause it is Ro loudly talked of by the advo- 
cates of opposing systems of church polity. 
It is a pure fiction, without the least found- 

• Davidson's " Ecclesiastical PoUty," p. 999 
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ation ; and we may venture to pledge ourselves 
to yield all dne honour to the first possessor 
of true apostolic credentials, who may present 
himself to the reverence and love of men. 
Bat in the absence of such creden^ls we 
unhesitatingly declare the New Testament 
truth, that a bishop, elder, and presbyter are 
one and the same officer; that a deacon is 
the only other officer of the church; that the 
whole church being assembled together in 
one place is the properly-constituted autho- 
rity to elect all its officers, i. e., bishops and 
deacons; and that it is the duty of such 
officers to ordain, or set apart, any other 
similar officers elected b^ the church. 

Time and space forbid us now entering upon 
the passages we had marked for objections 
in the papers of our Episcopaliaa and Pres- 
byterian friends. 



Fellow- Christian I may we not truly moom 
when we think that: — 

** Error is a hardy plant : it flotirisheth in erery 

soil; 
In the heart of the wise and good, alike ^rith 

the wicked and foolish : 
For there is no error so crooked, but it hath in 

it some lines of truth, 
Nor is anjr poison so deadly, that it serretti 

not some wholesome use : 
And the just man, enamoured of the right, ii 

blinded by the speeionsness of wrong. 
And the prudent, perceiving an advantage, is 

content to overlook the harm. 
On all things created remaiueth the half-efikoed 

signature of God, 
Somewhat of fair and good, though blotted by 

the finger of corruption. 
And if error cometh iu like a flood, it mixeth 

with streams of truth ; 
And the advenat^ loveth to have it so, for 

thereby many are decoyed." 

L'OUVKIKB. 
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OUGHT THE UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND GAMBRmOE TO BE THROWN 
OPEN AS NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOB BRITISH SUBJECTS OF ALL 
RELIGIOUS OPINIONS? 

AFFIRMATIVE ARTICLE.— I. 



This question, though prima /acie it may 
appear simple, is actually complex, and 
involves religious and political principles 
throoghout which cannot be disregarded 
without doing violence to truth itself. With 
this conviction deeply impressed upon our 
mind we shall attempt to show that existing 
and time-honoured institutions are not neces- 
sarily the embodiments of divine truth, but 
in this case absolutely the reverse; still far- 
ther, that " that system or establishment 
which cannot be defended by argument; 
which falls back upon tradition because it 
has no room to set its foot in the scriptures ; 
and which seeks its dernier resort in ecclesi- 
astical courts, or cowers among obsolete 
statutes and the ruins of spiritual feudalism, 
is destined to pass away." 

The writer of this article is well known 
to the readers of the Controvernalist to be 
an inveterate foe to all State-churchism, as 
well as to priestcraft or injustice of every 
form. This knowledge has created a cor- 
respondent hostility on the part of those who I 



love and uphold the State-church of England, 
%, e., in the circle of our readers. This is not 
a matter of self-congratulation with us, but 
as it is a matter of fact that meets us in the 
glorious path of duty and devotion, we fear- 
lessly brave it. We valae the good opinion of 
our reader, whoever he maybe; but infinitely 
more the cause we have espoused — ^political 
and religious truth! With these convictions 
we shall attempt to show, that if the Uni- 
versities of our nation are national institn- 
tions, that is, sustained from the national 
treasury, and allied virtually to the State, 
no one member of this our nation ought to 
be cut o£f from their benefits on grounds of 
religious opinion, whatever they may be; 
still more, that all such institutions, calling 
themselves national and religious, having 
this limitation, are embodiments of flagnmt 
injustice — are founded and perpetuat^ in 
the most pernicious error. That the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge are and 
ever have been virtually national institntioofl^ 
that is, allied to and supported by the State 
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—that oot only manj individtials in this oar 
nation are debarred of all their possible bene- 
fits, bat vast masses of the traecommonweallh 
of onr land — a namber daily increasing— a 
nomber that can boast of the greatest poets, 
authors, statesmen, and geniuses of every 
order — a namber, the moral, mental, and 
religions prowess of which has made oar 
nation what it now is in trae greatness and 
glory, and which is destined hereafter to 
deliver it yet again from the ignoble tram- 
mels of priestcraft and an anholy State 
Charch which now impede its onward pro- 
gress — the namber thus cut off from all 
these University benefits, we need scarcely 
name, comprises every true Dissenter or 
Nonconformist. This is a startling fact, 
and casts a prophetic shadow into the future, 
when sach an anomaly shall cease, hiding 
itself in the oblivion of history. No one can 
gainsay these statements without misrejpre- 
sentation ; and we will here make another, 
equally undeniable, that while every true 
Dissenter is cat off from these so-called 
national and religious institations, they are 
actually thrown open to the minions of the 
aristocracy, from among whom may be fonnd 
at this moment, within the precincts of these 
oniversitiea, men of all religious and infidel 
principles; the sceptic, the atheist to all 
intents and purposes, the Puseyite, the Cal- 
vinist, the Armenian, &c., &c ; and, horribUe 
dictUj men of the vilest and most flagrant 
morals, the gambler, the foxhunter, the 
legion of debaachery, the profane and dis- 
honest! This is not merely our assertion; 
but the bold and candid statement of men 
well known to fame. Hear Besse; speaking 
of the Oxford University, he says, " But I 
am weary of transcribing their abominations, 
and shall cease with this remark, which, 
however severe, is just and natural, viz. : — 
Had these scholars been expressly educated 
for ministers of the Devil, they could not 
have given more certain proofs of their pro- 
ficiency.'^ Hear Milton; referring to the 
University stndents, he says, "Or if they 
have missed of these helps at the latter 
place (the nniversity) they have, after two 
or three years, left the coarse of their studies 
there, if they ever well began them; and 
undertaken, Uioogh fomished with little else 

* Vide *< Sufferings of the People called Qua- 
kers," by Betse. 



but ignorance, boldness, and ambition, if 
with no worse vices, a chaplainship in some 
gentleman's house, to the frequent embaring 
of his sons with illiterate and narrow prin- 
ciples."* In his day it appears, then, that 
these liniversities were open to the vile and 
evil-principled of the land, while the consci- 
entioas Puritan was driven from them by 
Prelatic tyranny and Episcopal abomination. 
Hear the testimony of one who spoke from 
experience: ''The schools of Oxford and 
Cambridge were founded in a dark age of 
false and barbarous science; and they are 
slill tainted with the vices of their origin. 
Their primitive discipline was adapted to the 
education of priests and monks; and their 
government is still in the hands of the 
clergy, an order of men whose manners are 
remote from the present world, and whose 
eyes are dazzled by the light of philosophy."! 
But it may be urged that we go on to the 
past for insight into these institations; and 
that things are now different from what they 
once were. True, they are changed; bat it 
is for the worse : in proof of which hear the 
evidence of one of our leading journals, the 
" Westminster :"t "The favour that Locke 
found at Oxford is matter of history : Gibbon 
has recorded his contemptnous scorn for 
' the monks of Magdalene.' It would be 
easy to name other children of genius who 
have proved that the self-styled alma tmUer 
was a most unjust and cruel stepmother." 
Now mark what follows from the same jour- 
nal: "Amongst the evils of ecclesiastical 
sway, there is a mischief which annuls oar 
universities, and destroys their very existence 
for every purpose of utility; it arises out of 
their spiritual constitution, and converts es- 
tablishments that ought to be schools of 
learning into race courses and amphitheatres, 
wherein competitors and gladiators, as worth- 
less as our jockeys or the Thracians of old, 
struggle or collude to get possession of 
livings." Again ; " Simony, in its most per- 
nicious form, has destroyed at once the unity 
and utility of institutions which we would 
gladly venerate." How revolting is all this I 
How its thunder peals through the dome of 
Episcopacy, and rends her very centred- 
Mammon — ^virtually to destruction, and in- 
dicates the approach of that period when 

* Vide the whole of Milton's learned and logical 
article on Episcopal Hirelinns. 

f Gibbon. t Vide No. 20. 
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MammoQ and Beligion shall be fbr erer 
■ev«red, as at the fiat of the Almighty! 
Spirits ef Alfred and Sebert : je who first 
gare us these seats of leaniing, know that, 
after the lapse of ages, yoDr best sifts to 
jonr ooiintry hare ceased to be the hhrines 
of ** divine pfailosofifaj ," and become the Tery 
liavnts of Mammon, Nescience, and Vice — 
that yoar true sons and descendants are cut 
elT from them, because thej will not incnr 
the anger of heaven by violating their con- 
science, or pellate their souls by breathing 
the atmosphere of snch bannts! 

We have, by thns bringing together ptftt 
and present evidence, made manifest two 
points which are involved in this debate. 
Ist. That the exclnsion of any member of 
the English community from these universi- 
ties, on the ground of religious opinions, is 
prodoetive of enormous evil. 2nd. That if 
these institutions were to be thrown open to 
all classes of the community, irrespective of 
religious opinions, much good would inevitably 
result from the mofement. 

After the evidence which we have already 
brought before the reader, we need not add 
the evidence of such men as Milton, Besse, 
&e., &c., on the first of these points. Suffice 
it to say, that the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge have been wrested from their 
original design — learning; and have been for 
ages, and still are to all practical purposes, 
the tools and schools of priestcraft: hence 
all the evil that has arisen from them. 

Howitt, in his ** Popular History of Priest* 
eraft,'' page 283, has these truthful and 
luminous passages, which we recommend to 
the sincere consideration of our opponents: 
** The universities, founded and endowed by 
kings and patriotic men, for the general 
benefit and encouragement of learning in the 
nation, are monopolized by the priests of the 
Sstablishment. All offices in them are in 
their hands; no layman, much less a Dis- 
senter, can hold a post in them. The 
Thirty-nine Articles art set up like so many 
Giants of Despair, to drive away with their 
clubs of intolerance all who will not kiss 
their feet. These chartered priests grasp 
the emoluments of these ancient sests of 
kamiog, and triumphantly tell us of the 
great men which the Establishment has 
produced. This is a little too much for the 
patience of any but an Englishman. Had 
the gates of these great schools been thrown 



open te the whole natien, for whose benefit 
they were established, and to the popular 
spirit of improvement which has been busy 
in the wwld, they might have told va of 
thousands mere as great, as good, and &r 
wiser, inasmudi as they woold have beea 
educated in an atmosphere of a more liberal 
and genial character. As it is, tbey have 
lagged, like the Establishment to whkh 
they are linked, behind the spirit of the age 
to a degree which has disgusted the most 
illustrious even of their own sons. It never 
was my lot to make a practical acquaiatanee 
with the advantages or abuses c€ either ef 
them ; but if the best authorities are to be 
trusted, the devil never found himself nnore 
in his element, since he descended from his 
position in the tree of knowledge, in the 
garden of Eden, to nKmnt those of Oxford 
and Cambridge." We have thus quoted 
from this cogent author, since we think no 
modem writer has done more to open the 
nation*8 eyes to the priestcraft carried en in 
its midst. We turn to our second point, and 
ask the reader to accompany us eandidly 
throughout — ^That if these institutions were 
to be thrown open to all classes of the cera- 
munity, irrespective of religious ojmrionsi, 
much good would inevitably result from the 
movement. The good would be inealenhible 
and wide-spread, and would ultimately east 
its benign infiaenee over the entire commu- 
nity, and enter more w less into every lanii- 
fication of the social fabric of the British 
nation. We shall take op but three i ^ eap ec t s 
in which these universities would be greatly 
improved, and the nation greatly benefited, by 
such a radical and much- to-be-desired move- 
ment in their governance and constitution. 

I. The UnwergUUs tootUd be greeUlg re- 
formed. It would be impossible that these 
schools of Episcopalian prophets could remain 
so morally corrupt and abominable, were they 
exposed to the eye of the nation, and thrown 
open to the influence of the good mad wne 
of every class in the community. Hbtoiy 
furnishes many precedents of this kind, from 
which this statement may be greatly strength- 
ened. We learn from history and expericoee, 
that Just as national institutions pass into 
the hands of sects, either in religion or poli- 
tics, and are limited to them, they beeome 
exposed to moral degradation and polilieal 
abossi, and vehicles di injoatioe; and, as in 
the case of these univendties, the engines of 
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aiu i nwua Batimsal «ril. This is a -terrible 
position ; and etigbt to Bttnnilate eTny honest 
man to seek even to blot them otit of exist- 
ence rather than have them as they noir are, 
nrach as be might regret to lose th« glorioos 
beqneatbments of our ancient kings and pa« 
triotsi Tes; it were better to lose these 
mriversities than for them to be made 
tbe tools of a cormpt priesthood, and the 
scfaods of their children. This is not mere 
deDnocfatioR. Beader, have yon been to 
Oxford? If not, go, before yon deny onr 
position. We haT« been, and therefore speak. 
Let any merely honest and moral man go 
there, and if he has not been previously ac> 
qoainted wHh the character and eondnct of 
numbers of the Episcopalian prophets, sent 
there to be made divines and religions teach- 
ers for the rich and poor of the land, he.will, 
like Besse, whom we have quoted, be sp- 
palled, and conclude that these universities 
sow, even now, are as iniquitous and flagrant 
as ever. He will learn that, notwithstanding 
the vigilance of all legal authorities, the 
most open vices and flagrant deeds are done 
by these men who are to be the nation's 
teachers in matters of religion. This is so 
palpable, that it is a legal crime for any 
female unattended to be seen in the streets 
of Oxford after tea o*ck)ck at night ! Why ? 

Pass through Oslbrd streets on the 5th 
of Kovember, and ask any of the honest 
tradesmen why they- begin to shut up their 
shops as soon as it gets dusk? and they will 
tell you that these hereafter-to-be divines 
are about to meet the town rabble, and what 
to do? To preach Christ, and truth and 
holiness? To teach these townsmen morality 
and virtue? To do in anywise as Christ 
did among the multitudes ? Verily, no ; but 
to act the part of rude blackguards, with 
mouth and fist! Oh England I my country, 
is this thy rdigion, the pious incense wafted 
to heaven by your prayers? Is this how 
you provide for the spiritual wants of your 
destitute and dying sons? 

Has God, in retribution, smitten thee with 
frenzy from above, and with a dazsling gid- 
dmess at nooadsy, seeing thou gazest on 
such thhigs with endarance? 

The state of things thus briefly referred 
to, we say, could not exist if these universi- 
ties were thrown open to all classes of the 
British commonwealth, and brought under 
the infioeneeof the truly wise and good of 



the land: it is as impossible as that dark*, 
ness should exist in the midst of noon-dsy 
eflblgence. This is the first and chief benefit 
which would inevitably result from such a 
change in the government of these untversi* 
ties. It would be an extreme one, a radical 
change, but only a just one; a transition 
from moral corruption to growing purity, t» 
say nothing of religion and its sublime ho- 
liness. 

II. Theee umversitie* wotM become ret^ 
natiotwl beneJU» of the highest order ^ inas- 
much as they would then be restored to their 
primitive design ; having ceased to be the 
schools of a corrupt priesthood, they would 
become the glorious seats of national learning, 
and the suUime expression of British wis- 
dom. When these universities have to boast 
of one wise and good man, they would soon, 
after such a change, have to boast of hun- 
dreds; and instead of driving the sons of 
genius, as in the case of thousands, fkr 
from them, would be found the vera ahna 
mater to all true geniuses. We say they 
would be changed into the shrines of learn- 
ing, and the thrones of " diyine philosophy,'' 
which they now are not, and under the wing 
of Papacy or Episcopacy, never will be. Is 
it not a fact, that there is no class of men 
in our nation, considering their vast numbers, 
their varied opportunities, and astounding 
emoluments, so despicable as regards lite- 
rary attainments, as those who have been 
educated in the^e ancient seats of learning— 
the Episcopal clergy. 

The " Westminster" truly says: * Aston- 
ishing is the wealth of our unirersities, 
greatly exceeding the sum of all the posses- 
sions of all the other learned bodies i^ the 
woriJ; (I) yet would it be an unfair and 
injurious statement to affirm that not a single 
shilHng of their enormous income is truly 
applied to the purposes for which it was 
designed? The accusation is still more 
grave. Not only do these corporations neglect 
to furnish any direct encouragement to the 
studious, but they offer much positive dis- 
couragement." We need only turn to the 
candid confessions of the clergy on this 
point, to find how true this is. Without, we 
see what the clergy are as a body of 
teachers. 

From the same authority we leam that 
the tutors in many instances are net much 
wiser than their papUs; that •'numero^- 
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profesaon are decorated with hoDonrable 
titles, and receire salaries for giving varions 
lectnres, which are never delivered." It may 
be a startling fact in the ears of some of our 
readers that it is not manj yean since two 
of the greatest scientific writers of the day 
delivered their profoand prodnctionSi since 
given to the public in another form, within 
onr universities to audiences of less than 
half-a^ozen.* Does not this prove, in con- 
nection with the last quotation, that the 
teachers and the taught shamefully neglect 
their avocations, the one in many cases 
through luxury or incompetence, and the 
other through hatred to the thing itself ? 
" We hear those who have studied there 
continually declaring that the system of edu- 
cation pursued is infinitely behind that given 
by dissenters to their ministers, so far as it 
regards their real preparation for the office 
of christian teachers. I have frequently 
heard young men declare that they had no 
need to study there. With a certain quantity 
of mathematics, or of Greek and Latin, they 
could take a degree, and that was enongh." 

With such startling facts before us, we 
can but conclude that these ancient seats of 
learning have become modern thrones of 
Nesc'ence, and that they need great reform- 
ation in matters of learning as well as in 
the concerns of morality and religion. To 
throw them open to the wide nation would 
be to commence this reformation at once. 
The great offices in them would be no longer 
sinecures, but posts of actual literary merit, 
and none but competent men could attain or 
hold them. The professor's chair would be 
occupied by more than a.profe8»or. We may 
go still farther, and say that such men as 
Lyell and Buckland, &c., after giving them- 
selves to scientific research and thonght for 
half a long life, having scaled the heavens 
or explored the bowels of our earth, shall 
not be insulted again by being engaged to 
deliver their invaluable and profound dis- 
courses to the naked walls and gaping seats 
of our university lecture rooms, while those 
who ought to be their attentive and breath- 
less bearers are either horse racing, fox 
hunting, gambling, or something worse, 
it may be I 

III. The cause of true religion, Chris' 
tianiiify and the best inierests of society would 

* ** First Impresdons of EnglaDd and its Peo- 
ple ; " Hugh Miller, pp. 947— (<. 



he advanced and eatablished bj such a move- 
ment, since it would haye a direct tendencj 
to sever the Church from the State, an event 
towards which the great popular agitationi 
and movements of the day, religious and 
political, all point; an event .which must 
assuredly happen before long, and £rom which 
our nation will have to date its true and 
entire religions liberty. 

The State Chtirch has been declining for 
ages in essential power and worth; we mean, 
in spiritual power and moral worth: hence 
she grasps the more eagerly at evexy iota oi 
worldly power, and clings the more tenaci- 
ously to the State, until she has become its 
servile minion; and seeks more anxiously for 
worldly wealth and honour, until her shrine 
is at length overshadowed by the God 
Mammon. 

Another of our leading journals iihus 
shows the position of our State Church: 
" The Church of England is unpopular. It 
is connected with the Crown and the aristo- 
cracy, but it is not regarded with afifection 
by the mass of the people; and this circnm- 
stance greatly lessens its utility, and has 
powerfully contributed to multiply the num- 
ber of dissenters."* Let it be remembered 
that every true dissenter is a stone taken 
from the very foundation ou which our State 
Church stands; and that as Dissent pro- 
gresses, Episcopacy must inevitably decline, 
till she be no more. This is all to the 
point, since we recognise the fact that our 
present question is being agitated through 
society, and having appeared on the arena of 
debate thrown open to all in the British 
Controversialistf not, be it remembered, to 
gratify the literary curiosity of the reader or 
debater, but to advance the cause of truth 
and of genuine religious and political princi- 
ples among all classes, and to give public 
expression to the national opinion ou the 
question: our magazine we are wont to con- 
sider a republic, in which .all classes and 
gradations of society are justly represented, 
and where no one can speak to the public, 
either pro or con., without advancing, directly 
or indirectly, the national good. To have 
proposed such a question as this some few 
centuries ago would have been deemed a 
great crime, and punished severely by law, 
according to the dictate of Episcopacy; but 

• " Edin1>urgh BeTiew," No. 88. 
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now it is considered a great blessing, since hj it 
the moral and intelligent power of the nation 
maj be brought to bear against corrupt 
and abused institutions in such an ^cient 
manner as to secure their ultimate reforma- 
tion or absolute extinction. We infer this 
mach from the very fact that the debate has 
been opened — ^that either the reformation or 
extinction of these institutions is certain as 
to-morrow's sunrise. Truth must and will 
win its widening waj among men, and error 
most lose its power and depart. 

To throw open to all classes these institu- 
tions would be to take awaj one great prop 
on which the vast and crumbling dome of 
Episcopacy rests, one which, once taken, 
wonld secure its downfall. It would be a 
terrible crash indeed, like that of Babylon in 
the Apocalypse ; but upon its down-trodden 
rains should rise the great temple of religious 
liberty, which would stand while time shall 
last, beneath the smile of God, ** fair as the 
moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an 
army with banners;" with banners unfurled 
before all nations, and proclaiming to uni- 
versal humanity the blest gift of heaven, 
' Glory to God in the highest; and on earth 



peace, good will toward men." Reader, art 
thou a defender of these universities in their 
present condition, as the schools for the cor- 
rupt priesthood of a corrupt State Church? 
Then ponder well this national authority: 
" He is the atheist, the practical enemy to 
religion, who can offer to defend the present 
condition of the Church of England." The 
condition of the State Church is in perfect 
harmony with her State Church Universities. 
They are one in spirit and in tendency, and 
that spirit is profane and irreligious beyond 
uttei-ance, and that tendency is evil beyond 
all human knowledge. 

Beader, art thou in arms against such 
things, fighting under the banner of religious 
truth and freedom for thy country's welfare? 
If so, thou doest well, and the Highest shall 
prosper thee, and give thee future triumph 
and blest repose. It is no vain thing to fight 
for the truth, though it be beneath the bul- 
warks of ecclesiastical hierarchies and prin- 
cipalities! It is this that has embalmed 
the names and memories of earth's nobles; 
of Wycliffe— of Knox — of Luther — ^Melanc- 
thou — of Huss-ryea, of Christ himself! 
divinity incarnate! Bolla. 
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" So may our mother flourish while the name 
Of England holds its proud pre-eminence 
Among the nations : in her ancient halls 
And venerable cloisters be our youth 
Invigorated by salubrious draughts 
Of flree and fervent thought ; and let the mind 
Of our great country, like a mighty sea. 
Be fed and freshened with perpetual streams 
or pure and virtuous wisdom, from those springs 
Gushing unceasingly." 

— 7>r. WheweU, 

Ik the terms of the proposed discussion 
there lurks an ambiguity which, though it 
will probably be found to lie more in my 
opponents' path than my own, I will first 
dispose of, lest the colours I fight under 
shonld be mistaken. It is apparently im- 
plied that the universities are not national. 
They are such, in every fair and proper 
sense of the term ^ national," as applied to 
institutions of a similar nature.* It rests 
with those who deny it, to explain what 
meaning they attach to that word. And 
from their own arbitrary definition they 
must then prove that the Established Church 

* ** The colleges have now become national 
iDstdtuUons."-^" Oxford Commissioners* Report," 
quoted by Heywood, in " Digest," p. 33. 



is not a ** national" church; for the univer- 
sities have all, or nearly all, Ihe features of 
nationality in common with that church. 
They are not more restricted as to religious 
belief; are recognised as national by th& 
Crown and Government; are, to a limited 
extent, supported by State money, and, to 
that extent, justly subject to the State's con- 
trol; and are allowed by Government, as the 
national seats of education, various immuni- 
ties and privileges. If not national, simply 
because a few disqualified persons are ex- 
cluded, much less is the House of Lords a 
national assembly, inasmuch as the right of 
membership is confined to one class, and that 
class but as a drop in a bucket compared 
with the great mass of the British people; 
and neither are our fleets on the Russian 
coast national armaments, because Spital- 
fields weavers are not allowed to man and 
officer them. And if not national, the pro- 
perty of the universities is as much private 
property as that of any similar institution, 
and having come into possession of its pre- 
sent owners, as will be shown, in a manner 
as fair and legal at the least as that of any 
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Boblemun in the realm^ Gorernment and 
Diswnt b»«e «s much right to meddle with 
the one «s with the other. But as it is on th's 
very ground, of their acknowledged nation- 
alitj, that Diaaattexs generallj claim admi*- 
«lon, it will onlj be neeeaearj to show cause 
whj the EngUtih Cburch should reign para- 
movnt in t^m, so far, at least, as to insure 
aonad christian principles in all who use 
them. 

JL That she is the National Church, and 
based on cssentiallj at least scriptural and 
catholic principles, would satisfy most rea- 
sonable men. But others may think it unjust 
to have any national religion at all; to make 
■all contribute to the support of a system to 
which some will not conforuL Anything like 
« defence, here, of the general principle of 
•church establishments, is quite out of the 
question; but I may remark, that it needs 
no great stretch of thought to perceive that 
by such institutions not only is the heart of 
« nation made sound, but even those who 
4o not admire them are indirectly gainers: 
an improved moral atmosphere is diffused 
through the length and breadth of the land ; 
virtue and honesty are publicly encouraged, 
and vice of all kinds is publicly disapproved. 
And as all power is of God, it should mani- 
festly be used with reference to His will, 
'' for the purposes He has ordained, and in 
the temper of mercy, justice, truth, and 
£uth which He has taught us. The powers 
therefore that dwell in individuals acting as 
government, as well as those that dwell in 
individuals acting for themselves* can only 
be secured for right uses by applying to them 
9, religion." Again, a £eir greater number of 
persons than would be otherwise possible are, 
by such means, brought within reach of the 
ordinances and influences of religion. One 
need not quote from census returns to prove 
how miserably ineffiictive the voluntary sys- 
tem is, and ever has been. Where religious 
instruction is most needed, every one knows 
it is least cared or sought for, "and those 
most indifferent upon the subject nequire to 
be most solicited by the public institutions 
of religion, not less for the welfare of the 
State than for the salvation of their own 
souls.** The voluntary system has proved 
utterly inefficient to provide religious teach- 
ers for the thousands who mojit need them. 
^' The general law of sectarianism is, to pro- 
vide for those who oan pay for ihe provision; 



it does not contemplate supplying on a bige 
scale the wants of the poor."* iiore than 
this, I believe that no triflii^ part of what 
Dissenters are doing and have done for eda- 
cation would never have been done, had tbey 
not liad before their eyes the atnuulating 
example of Churchmen. Is a new chaxch 
erected in a densely peopled district? In 
nine cases out of ten a new chapel will 
shortly after be found in the same neigh- 
bourhood. This counter-action, which, it is 
not to be denied, is in some cases mutual, is 
undoubtedly very beneficial in result. By its 
means hundreds have been brought within 
the reach of ^iritual instruction, vdio must 
otherwise have been left without, or aongfat 
it at a great distance. I may observe 
further, that in the eoloniea, and even at 
home, as in the case of the Regium Domum^ 
Dissenters have been found not unsriUmg to 
use State money for religious ends. And 
I cannot see that there is ftny want of 
wisdom or justice in « nation, <u jaicA, em- 
ploying its superfluous wealth to provide 
religious aliment for its own benighted poor, 
noore than in a set of men, within a nation, 
forming themselves into a society to send 
missionaries to the heathen abroad. If it is 
objected that the supposed cases are not 
parallel; that in the one there is coogruity, 
in the ether an ineongruous element is iotio- 
duced; I answer that nwre will be dene for 
the good of man and the glory <^ Gsd by 
unity of action, by subordinating the minor 
elements to the predoraiosHag, than by 
allowing all to operate independently (rf* one 
another. By a very easy process of aoooes- 
sive indnctum we may conclude that the 
Divine eommand, which sanctifies the skar 
of the hoasehold,f saoetifies alee the sltsr of 
the nation. If, then, the nation, as such, 
profess a religion, it should use every masns, 
direet and indireet, short of adiial pensen- 
tion, for its furtherance and support. New, 
the control of the educational estAbiishmssli 
is one of those means. But, tndepsBdcnt U 
this principle, the Church -of this esoatiy 
baSf I shall now proceed to show, peeahar 
claims on Oaiford and Cambridge. For, 

11. She has acquired A preaoiq»ti«e light 
to them by imnbemorial uaage. The esU 
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the Chureh.*' 
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leges st bolh nniverntiet wen foaoded 
uwtly bj eocleaiaetiics, in csanfctiao with, 
«nd far the benefit o^ (be Naticnal Chnrch. 
In fact, many af the oldetit fuandatioos be* 
longed excliuivelj to particular religious 
•orders, as hostels, in which their novices 
lived nnder the sorvoilknce of a principal. 
Some <^ these hostels were afterwards en- 
dowed hj snecesstve benefactors, but always 
with a Tiew to secnriiq; well-tFaincd divines 
for the aervioe of the chorch. Thus the 
Cambridge Comflaissianers assert that ^In 
the case of several of the eolleges, it was 
manifest] J the intention of the founders to 
appropriate their endowments to the main- 
tenance of a snoceaston of men who should 
devote tbemseives to the service of God in 
the ministry of the eharch.*'* There is, 
therefere, no difference between college pro- 
perty and tlu^ of Cathedral Chapters and 
other ehoich property. **Bat," cries an 
objector, " your dmrch was changed at the 
Beiformation; and, therefore, the present 
Church of England has no right to property 
taken from the dis^aced church." To this 
it may be replied, first, that the claims of 
Rome were an osurpatioa of late date, later 
by several centuries than the origin of the 
British church, and were always so con> 
aidered by £nglish monarchs, and evon by 
many eoclesiastios, during the very time <^ 
the usurpation, as proved by enactments of 
William I., of Edward II. and III., of Rich- 
ard II., of Henry IV. and V.,and especially of 
Henry VIU.; and, secondly, that the present 
church is the same eommnnioo as the church 
of the founders of our colleges, only released 
from the gyves with which Borne had gradually 
enthralled it, and purified from tbecorruptions 
with which she had encrusted it; that though 
Bomans deny this identity, this unity of the 
holy catholic church oi all ages and countries, 
Engliah Churchmen have generally main- 
tained it;f that our chnrch is at all events 
the National Church, possesses more than 
toy dissenting sect all the reqnibites of a 
true church, as Episcopal ordination, the 
due administration of the sacraments aoeord- 
ing to Christ's ordinance, **and which super- 
sdds to the evidence and goarantees of the 
Word, of sacraments, of creeds, and of primi- 
tive praetiees,a perpetual sacoession of clei|;y, 

* Report, p. 171 ; qaoted ia " Quarterly Be- 
^w," No. 185. 
f " OiMrteriy Beiiew;* No. 186. 



by whom these have been received, as thef 
were delivered, in regular order from hand 
to baud, and which thus supplies us with n 
living voice <^ perpetual witnesse;*." * But 
I prefer to insist chiefty upon the rtnewed 
grants made by the Crown and by the State 
to her at the Befonnatioo, of part only of 
what was originally hers. She claims the 
Universities by a better title deed than the 
Duke of Bedford and many other nobboien 
hold their hereditary estates — ^fur ont of ths 
ruins of the r^^ious houses and eeclesias* 
tical property, the major part of which was 
seised by the royal Beformer or hisrapaeuna 
nobles, were built up the stat^est and wealth- 
iest colleges in both universities, and the 
most valuable professorriilps were endowed. 
In this, and in other ways, establishing tha 
English church on her present bahis, and 
freeing her fran the shackles of Bome, the 
tyrant Henry became, says one of the pro» 
fuundest thinkers of Germany, ^^undesigoedlf 
and nnoonscionsly the true author of thai 
much lauded constitution of England, whioh, 
essentially resting on this foundation, fux^ 
nishes the only instance of a dynamical 
polity, as the only remedy of an otherwia 
incurable tendency to division and anarchy, 
attuning to a highly porfect shape and 
develapmenff Parliament, then, has bq 
right to deprive the church of her claim to 
the collegiate endowmenta. And looking aft 
the results of the re-distributiQn of property 
alluded to, surely the extension of sound 
knowledge and religious education is a nobkr 
end than the enclosing of thousands of acns 
as game preserves for private amusement. 

IH. But it seems to me that founders' 
faith and founders* intentions have beea 
made far too much of, in aiguing for the 
abolition of tests. The value of their be- 
quests was, in the first place, insignificant^ 
to what it has, since the Belbnnation, become, 
by the care of those who have nursed them; 
and they are almost wholly incorporated ia 
the fellowships. Many, even of those, hav« 
been founded since the Kama period, and most 
of them considerably augmented. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive how foonden' intentieos 
could be carried oat to the smallest extent 
if persons of all creeds were admitted to 
fellowships, without intradudng such discord 

* Glatlntone, on ** Church and State/* p. 64. 
•f Schlefrel, ** Philosophy of Liftt," tranalated 
hy Mormon, p. 9fA. 
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n would teod to the discredit of religion, 
and tbe utter rain of the ooUeges. But if 
the wills of Romish founders cannot be car- 
ried out to the letter without coining in con- 
flict with the kw of the land ; if they can be 
carried out in spirit by childlike faith in, and 
submission to, God*s appointed means of 
access to himself, the caUiolic church ; if the 
national church is more nearly than any 
Dissenting sect based on the principles of 
the founders, and would probably have been 
their church had they lived a little later; if 
it has a vast superiority in numbers and 
influence, which no one can deny that it has, 
over any other single denomination in this 
kingdom; if it professes all the essential 
doctrines of Christianity; if the admission of 
Nonconformity, constituted as the colleges 
are, would inevitably flood them with discord 
and infldelity — is it unreasonable, is it 
unjust, to alloff that church to exact from 
all who would seek'lo become sharers in her 
endowments, or even to obtain a degree at 
her universities, a pledge that they believe 
all the essential articles of the Christian 
£uth? If it be so, then is a father unjust 
and unreasonable who, on committing his 
children to the tuition of A. B., ventures to 
inquire whether that person holds religions 
views in any respect similar to his own. 

Once more, in respect to founders' bequests. 
Can one point to a single collegiate or uni- 
versity building, and say for certain, that, 
exactly as it now stands, it was built by 
Eomish founders? Can any one prove that 
the buildings due to them have not long 
since disappeared, and been rebuilt, or much 
repaired, extended, and improved? I believe 
all the university buildings now in use for 
public purposes have been erected since the 
Beformation. It is the case, at least, with 
all the principal buildings in Oxford. The 
Sheldonian Theatre, the Ashmolean Museum, 
the Clarendon building (late University 
Press), the Botanic Gardens, Badcliffe's 
Observatory, and the Taylor Institution, 
— these and other princely buildings and 
endowments owe their origin, I believe, to 
the mnnificence of members of the Beformed 
Church. So of the collegiate buildings, all, 
or nearly all, have been rebuilt, or repaired 
and greatly extended by the same class. 
Take a few instances from Cambridge: — 
Catharine Hall was rebuilt about A.D. 1700. 
Queen's College was, I believe, burnt down, 



and rebuilt about 1776. Trinity, with the 
exception perhaps of Biabt^'s Hostel, dates 
entirely, I think, from the ^fimnation. The 
new courts of that and St. John s have been 
added quite recently, by tbe exertions and 
sacrifices of the Masters and Fellows. The 
Library of Trinity was erected, at an expense 
of nearly £20,000, collected by the zeal and 
energy of Dr. Isaac Barrow, when Master. 
Large part of Trinity Hall was lately des- 
troyed by fire, and rebuilt. Caius, bissides 
a great increase lately of inward vitality, is 
acquiring an outward grandeur that would 
have amazed its memben of the last centuiy, 
could they have lived to behold it. In £iet, 
within my own memory, Cambridge, as a 
town and as a university, has altered con- 
siderably in appearance. And it might not 
be difficult to show, by a little antiquarian 
research, that scarcely a vestige remains, in 
any of the public buildings, save in style 
and locality, of pre-reformatlon times. The 
university and collegiate bpildings in their 
present state are due mostly to Churchmen, 
many of them clergymen of the Reformed 
Communion. It is necessary to bear this in 
mind, for the question refers as well to ma- 
terial as to spiritual rights and interests; 
wherefore, it will be useful, while on tbe 
subject of founders' intentions, to notice 
further, that nearly all the professorships 
were instituted and endowed by members of 
our church, as were nearly, if not quite, all the 
university and college prizes, and the most 
valuable scholarships. Not only so, but, 
what makes the contemplated measure more 
iniquitous and pregnant with evil is, that 
the professors are many of them paid by 
church livings attached to the office; thus 
the Begins and Lady Margaret's Professon 
of Divinity, both in Oxford and Cambridge, 
have a rectory a-piece; to the Begins Grnk 
chairs, canonries are appended. Tbe two 
Divinity chairs alluded to are among tbe 
earliest. The others, I fancy, without ex- 
ception, date since the great modern religioos 
era. Thus at Oxford, four of the earliest 
and wealthiest were founded by Henry YIII. 
To those of Divinity, Law, and Hebrew, 
church benefices are annexed. The Mar> 
garet chair of Divinity, with a stipend origin- 
ally of only twenty marks, was augmented 
in 1627 by a prebend in Worcester cathedral 
The more important of tbe other chairs data 
as follows : — Savilian, of astionoo^ sod 
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geometry, 1619; White's, of moral philoso- 
pbj, 1621; Camden, of ancient nistorj, 
about the same period; Landian, of Arabic, 
1636; botany (in connection with the Botanic 
Gardens, first endowed in 1632), in 1728; 
modem history and languages, 1724; and 
later still, the Anglo-Saxon; the Vinerian, of 
common law; Clinical and Aldrichian, of 
anatomy. The Boden and Ireland profes- 
sorships, and that of Political Economy, are 
of qnite recent origin. So other pnhlic 
offices, and the cliief scholarships, as the 
Craven and Ireland, date since the Beforma- 
tion. The same remark, mutatis mutcmditj 
applies to Cambridge. Add to this that the 
universities have been enriched by the 
countless generations of students that have 
successively frequented them, and all of them 
necessarily Churchmen, within the last three 
liandred years, and it will easily be seen 
liow entirely they have become the property 
of the Church. 

Now, bear in mind, gentle reader, that at 
Oxford and Cambridge Boman Catholics had 
very little share in founding the professor- 
ships; in building the public edifices; in 
originating or augmenting the wealthiest 
endowments of all kinds; remember, further, 
that these noble gifts come to us mostly 
from affectionate sons of the National church, 
and you will, I think, agree with me, that 
Dissenters cannot, with the least pretence of 
reason or justice, lay claim to any of them. 
You will see, perhaps, that Government 
could not, without committing an act of the 
nM)6t flagrant wrong, and, save in times of 
usurpation and civil war; or of besotted 
tyranny, unparalleled in English history, 
allow such a claim. Might they not, indeed, 
with equal justice and far greater reason, 
compel Dr. Harris, of New College, to sur- 
render his chair to Dr. Pusey? For, as 
Locke grounds the right to property on a 
man's having mixed up his labour with it; 
and applying the principle to possessions in 
land, says a man's cultivation and improve- 
ment of the soil has so far made it his own, 
as he cannot he deprived of the one, without 
loss of that which is his of right : so neither 
can the Church of England, without the 
grossest injustice, be robbed of those posses- 
sions which, for ahove three centuries at 
the very least, she has nursed and improved 
to what they now are. Moreover, 

IV. Separatists of all kinds have colleges 



of their own; the Congregationalists of Lady 
Huntingdon's connection, several, in various 
parts of the countiy. These have various 
incomes. New College, St. John's Wood, 
has, it is said, an annual income of £3,760. 
Together, they are amply sufficient to edu- 
cate their candidates for the ministry. Now, 
why should Churchmen be excluded from 
matriculating at these colleges, or holding 
professorships in them? Their members of 
two years* standing can take a degree at the 
London University. But this degree, it is 
said, is not of equal value with one conferred 
by the national universities, which " is a 
passport to society, and cannot in professional 
life be adequately valued, is an essential 
qualification for the mmlstry of the Church," 
&c., &c. And why so? Partly, it may be, 
because the Oxford and Cambridge students 
are generally of a higher class than the 
London graduates; the latter mostly seeking 
a cheap education, with a view to turning it 
to account in making a fortune; the former 
as frequently spending a fortune in obtaining 
an education; partly because the London 
degrees are obtained in less time and without 
residence; but mostly, I conceive, owing to 
the strict discipline maintuned at the old 
universities ; to the regular religious services ; 
to the moral effect produced by members of 
colleges living together as one society, dining 
together in hall, and ruled by one uniform 
code of laws. 

But could these beneficial influences last 
under the new disposition of things contem- 
plated by the question? No; the admission 
of Nonconformity, of deviation from the strict 
discipline now maintained in things sacred 
and civil, would quickly destroy the prestige 
of the collegiate education. One effect among 
others would be the deposition of the Church 
prayers, or any set form of prayer, fxx>m the 
college chapels; otherwise Nonconformists 
must be compelled to attend against their 
will; for if excuses are accepted for some 
they must be for all, and then attendance, 
there is reason to fear, would soon cease 
altogether. Thus one of the strongest links 
that connects the members of each college 
with one another, and retains each college 
in friendly communication with all the rest, 
would be sundered; and it is not difficult to 
perceive, in innumerable ways, what immense 
evils must accrue to all such societies when 
the outward moral restraint and the inward 
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i^jmpatbetic ti«, coesiatiiig ia the imiaon of 
religwus (kith and profeBskiii, fthall be broken. 
"A houae divided against iUell^* aajs oar 
Savioar, "cannot staBd." Gloomj, indeed, 
are the fiKobodings warranted at every at- 
tempted inYaeioo, by the atrong hand «f 
Government, of any of the rights of the 
National chorcb: gkxHnier still, when the 
assault is made against the very outworks 
c£ morality and order. -I have confined 
mysdf ehiefly to showing the nature of those 
nghts in the case of the oniveffiitiesy and 



have seafeely touched upon the iswiftiH 
and pernicioas effeets of their infrackion at 
coBtesapIated by the <|^e8tiou, tmstiBg thst 
that higher and^more dificult task wrald be 
v<^unteared by much abler pans than nune. 
At all events, an oj^rtunity may probaUy 
be aflSirded me of employing this battery 
with effect at the dose of the engageaaA. 
Meanwhile, may truth, and not victory, be the 
aim of every one, of whatever party, who 
eaters theae lists mm a Bfitiak Gootro- 
versialist. F, J. L. 
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AN ESSAT ON THE PHONETICS AND ALPHABETIC SYMBOLS OF THE 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

(^Concluded from page 233.) 

Bbfobb entering upon the number and 
mechanism of the articulate sounds, it will 
be necessary to enumerate and describe the 
<n!gans emj^yed in articulation. These are 
the lungs, situated in the chest; the trachea, 
extending from the longs to the root of the 
tongue ; the larynx; the glottis; the epi* 
glottis; the pharynx; the uvula; the palate; 
the nares; the tongue; the teeth; and the 
lips. These organs are divided into two 
sets, the lower and the higher. The first, 
or lower set, which consists of the longs, 
trachea, glottis, and epiglottis, or all those 
extending from the lungs to the pharynx, 
produoes those rariatiens of the voice which 
do not depend on articulatioB; sueh as time, 
U)udaee8, pitch, and t^ie. The second, or 
higher, wkieh consists of the pharynx, uvula, 
palate, nsres, tongue, teeth. And lips, pro* 
daces the variations denaminated articula> 
tions. The lungs communicate freely with 
the atmosphere. The means employed are 
the nasal and oral passages, the pharynx, 
larynx, and trachea. The loi^s constitute 
a natural reservoir, in which is stored the 
breath, the material of speech ; they are filled 
by inspiration from the atmosphere, and 
emptied by expin^ioD and vocal enoneiation. 
They also act as a pair of natural bellowB to 
eaipd the breath throogh the vocsl channels. 
On leaving the longs the breath passes 
thioii^h the tncbea, or windpipe, which 
tsraiaat«i In the iaryns, a gnstiy box. 



having moveable sides, and tw« sets of 
nmscles iat q^emng and dosing it* or alter- 
ing its shape. The- <me set stretdMS the 
vocal ligaments, the ether rohixes them,aod 
thos by an antagcnistic action they genreni 
tbe jntch of the voice. The larynx is co- 
vered at top by the glottis, but opeo at botii 
enda The glottal covmng resembles that 
of a dram, hut is split into two parts by 
a tongue'Shaped aperture, which is shut, 
whra necessary, by the epigbttis, situated 
immediately above it. The glottis is put 
into a pn^r degree of tension and elongatioa 
by its governiag moscles, and the expired 
breath canses its^eides, which mte called the 
vocal ligaments, to vibrate sound. The 
human voice thos combines in itself both the 
nature of a stringed and also that of 
musical instrumeivt. To vibrate, they 
tension; and tension produces both a 
log Mid a lengthening of the chanuel throagh 
which the breath passes, as through the pipes 
of an organ. Vihea these coaditioos an 
absent, tbe breath passes freely withont eb- 
strootion, and no sound is heard. When 
partially present, a whisper is pradoced; 
and when these conditions are fully aatibfiedY 
the resnlt is a vocal sound. The glottis»thera* 
fore, is the seat of sound, er vocal uttennea 
The next apparatos is the pharynx, aitit' 
ated at the back part of tbe mouth, at the 
upper end of the goUet-, and lying beti 
the glottis and the naras. it 
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nearlj the same fonctions in enanei«tiag the 
articolaU) soundfl^ that the langa do in the 
production of the vowels. When the palate 
covers the nares, the upper pharyngeal open- 
ings, the expired breath parses into the 
mouth, and collects there, if orally ob- 
structed. When the oral obstruction is 
complete, and the breath pressed with con- 
siderable force, the pharynx should dilate. 
So that if any of the obttractire articalations 
be expressed, as for instance, P, B; T, D; 
E, G ; and the articulating organs separated 
for that purpose, the mere contraction of the 
pharyngeal muscles should effect a percussive 
audibilit/ of those sounds. Situated above 
the pharynx, and depending from it, lies the 
soft palate, banging like a curtain from the 
back of the mouth, and terminating in a soft, 
spongy substance, termed the uvula. This 
serves the purpose of a valvular covering to 
the nares, or upper pharyngeal aperture, 
which, when shut, prevents the escape of 
breath through the nostrils. The expelled 
breath must then pass through the oral 
channel, the mouth. A contractile action of 
the pharynx gives to the articulations an 
explosive effect. 

The remaining portions of the articulative 
organs are the nares, or nostrils, the tongue, 
the teeth, and the lipa; which, being suffi- 
ciently well known, require no description. 

When the breath is very slightly modified 
by the glottis, the sound produced is a mere 
breathing, represented by U; when more 
completely moidified by the glottis, the sound 
procluced is a vocal one; when still further 
modified in its course by the oral and nasal 
organs, the sound produced is an articulation. 
The glottis having been put into a certain 
position, and the breath expelled from the 
lungs through it in that position, the sound 
produced will continue the same as long as 
the breath issues from the lungs. Position, 
then, and expelled breath, are essential to the 
production of a vowel sound, and are there- 
fore eharacteristic of it; whereas in the pro- 
duction of the articulate sounds there is 
added an action of the modifying organs, 
which action b also eharacteristic of the 
articulations. Those sounds which have a 
&ee oral passage are called vowels ; those 
vhich are orally or nasally modified, articu- 
latioQs. 

These two classes of sounds have been 
termed vowels and consonants; which terms 



have been somewhat confusedly conceived 
and applied. The vowels have been repre- 
sented as the only sounds which can be 
audibly uttered by themselves; and the con- 
sonants as having no sound without being 
joined to a vowel. But there is here a mere 
semblance of truth. The assertion is 
based upon falsehood. All the sounds ean 
be uttered alone ; but all have not the same 
quantity and quality of sound. There is a 
great difference between those which receive 
their chief modification in the glottis, and 
those which receive it in the oral and nasal 
passages; between those produced by a posi- 
tion, and those produced by an action of the 
organs. These terms, therefore, do not 
fully express the distinction intended. 

The vowels, too, hare been subdivided 
into open and shut, long and short, slender 
and broad. But here also some confusion 
has been manifested. The terms open and 
shut, long and short, have not been applied 
to different quantities of the same vowel 
sound, but often to sounds of a different 
oi^anic formation. And the terms broad 
and slender have not been respectively applied 
to those which have a difference in the width 
of the oral passage. Nor do they express 
the difference between the extreme and the 
intermediate sounds. 

Bishop Wilkins thinks the number of 
radical vowel sounds is eight, though there 
may be intermediate ones which are practi- 
cally indistinct. Sir John Stoddart cdncides 
with him in this opinion, in so far as their 
application extends to the Greek, Latin, and 
the different branches of the Teutonic, Scan- 
dinavian, and Celtic languages, oi which be 
had any knowledge. £ach of these radical 
vowels has a duplicate variety, called short, 
making in all sixteen. But three of these are 
not found in the English. Professor Latham 
makes the vowels twelve, dividing them into 
broad and slender; the slender being sub- 
divided into dependent and independent. 
Professor Bell asserts the number to be 
thirteen, which coincides with the statement 
of the Bishop. Adopting this, then, as the 
real number of English vowels, I shall pro- 
ceed to classify them and describe their 
mechanism. 

The most appropriate classification seems 
to be into that of lingual and labial, as 
characteristic of their production; the lin- 
gual beiog produced nearest to the seat of 
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sound, and the labial farthest from it. Com- 
mencing with those sounds prodnced by the 
narrowest lingual aperture, I shall proceed 
to those which have the most open, and then 
to those which have the closest labial aper- 
ture, numerically noting the various sounds 
as I proceed. 

By nearly closing the oral aperture, which 
is done by raising the tongue towards the 
palate, pressing the sides of the back part 
of it against the palate, and forming a very 
narrow passage between it and the middle 
of the tongue, as for 5, then gradually de- 
pressing the tongue, until the widest position 
is attained, as for a in arm, 3h, &c., the 
seren lingual vowels are evolved. Again, 
by gradually closing the oral aperture, not 
by the agency of the tongue, but by the 
approximation of the lips, as for oo in woo, 
hood, &c., the six labial vowels are produced. 
Between c, the closest, and S(b), the most 
open sound, there is one exactly intermediate, 
heard in the words nSt, tell, sell, &:c.; and 
between a(h) and oo, the closest labial, there 
is also one intermediate, heard in the words 
tall, got, caught, &c. These five sounds 
constitute what may be called the common 

1 4 T 10 13 

chord of the vowel scheme, e, S, a(b), o, oo. 
Between each pair of these there are other 

two vowel sounds, heard in the words bill, 



u 



u 



pSle, &t, t&sk, earn, burn, pore, old. Thus 
are produced the thirteen simple vowels. 
Seven of these are always long, namely, the 

1 8 ^ 

first heard in see, the third in ale, the sixth 

e r 

in ask, the seventh in ab, the eighth in 

8 8 11 

earn, learn, the eleventh in pore, and the 

twelfth in old, sold. Two are always short, 

a 

namely, the second heard in the words in, 
a s s 5 

pYn, and the fifth heard in &t, hS,t, b&t, &c. ; 
and four are either short or long (these terms 
being limited to sounds identical in quality, 
but different in quantity), namely, the fourth, 

4 4 

short in Sll,and long in ere; the ninth, short 

9 9 

in lip, and long in tim; the tenth, short in 

10 10 

8n, and long in all ; and the thirteenth, short 

18 U 

in pull, and long in pool. The third and the 
twelfth, though reckoned here simple vowel 
sounds, really partake of the nature of a diph- 
thong. The third tapers to the first, and 



the twelfth to the thirteenth. This t«ids 
very much to produce that beauty or melody 
of tone which distingmshes the English so 
much from the Scotch pronunciation. There 
is not a union of the two vowels, as in a 
common diphthong, but a flowing of the one 
into the other, forming a very graceful ca- 

dence. The closest lingual, e, and the most 

T 

open, a(h), unite in forming the diphthong 
heard in file, milO) Ire, &c. ; the most open 

13 

lingual a(h), and the closest labial oo, unite 
in forming the diphthong heard in cow, how, 
now, &c.; and the middle labial, heard in 

10 10 

the words on, &U, unites with the first lin- 

II 1 

gual, heard in the words see, eel, b^, &c., 
in producing the diphthong heard in toil, 
coil, oil. Thus in thirteen simple and three 
compound ones are comprised all the vowel 
sounds which are foimd in the English 
language. 

The term artictdcUions is applied to those 
actions of the vocal organs which either 
partially hinder, or completely obstruct^, the 
breath or voice. When the hindrance or 
obstruction of the breath or voice is removed, 
by the separation of the approximated or 
tangent organs, an explosion of the breath 
or voice is prodnced. An audible sound, 
produced either in the mouth or by it, dis- 
tinguishes the articulations from the otber 
vocal elements. When the breath is wholly- 
shut in, as in attempting to pronounce P„T, 
K, there is no sound heard until the organs 
are separated, and then only a rustling ex- 
plosion. The separation of the organs is 
essential to the production of the articula- 
tion. The compressed breath only, which 
is in the mouth, should be permitted to 
escape. The breath which is in the lungs 
should be retained there, by completely closing 
the glottis. Unless this be done, the sud- 
den, explosive, sharp excussion of breatid 
will not be heard. The contraction of the 
pharyngeal muscles must alone expel the 
breath, which can easily be accomplished 
without the aid of those of the chest. In 
articulating any of the six obstructives, 
— represented by the letters p, b; t, d; k, g 
— the breath is shut in by the lips, for p and 
b; by the fore part of the tongue and the 
front of the palate for t and d ; and bj the 
back part of the tongue and palate for k and g ; 
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and it collects in the month , and dilates 
the phaiynx — the glottis heing shut, by the 
contraction of its muscles, and the depres- 
sion of the epiglottis, Trhich intercepts the 
issne of breath from the Inngs. If, when so 
dilated, an oral aperture is formed bj the 
separation of the lips, or of the tongue and 
palate, the breath will escape, and the 
sndden contraction of the pharynx will expel 
it forcibly and explosively. This constitutes 
the first mode of action by which the articu- 
lations are produced, namely, — complete con- 
tact of the organs, pressure of breath, and 
sudden oral separation, producing explosive 
audibility. 

P, t, and k, are shut breath articulations. 
The organs placed in the same position as 
for these, with voice instead of breath, pro- 
duce respectively b, d, g, which are, therefore, 
shut voice articulations. This voice is heard 
only in the pharynx. Its continuance depends 
upon the gradual dilation of that organ. 
When that is complete, the voice ceases. The 
organs must be separated for these, just as 
for the shut breath articulations, or the 
articulative action will not be complete, and 
the explosion heard. 

These three formations, namely, the labial 
for p, b ; the anterior lingual for t, d ; and 
the posterior lingual for k, g, produce six 
articulate sounds — in producing which the 
breath is wholly obstructed by contact of 
the organs. Other three elemental sounds 
are produced by these three actions, simply 
by directing the voice to the nares. Thus, 
the labial formation produces m, the anterior 
liogual produces n, and the posterior lingual 
produces ng. The audibility of these is not 
niach increased by the separation of the 
organs; yet they are not complete without 
separation. In terminating the action, the 
nares should not be closed before the other 
organs are separated, or an explosive effect 
will be added to them, similar to that heard 
sometimes in the word " ringer " when pro- 
nounced so as to rhyme with linger — " ring- 
ger.** These are the only English nasal 
articnlations, and they are all voice ones. 

In the first mode of action, which consists 
in complete contact, there are three actions 
which produce nine of the articulate sounds, 
namely, three breath, p, t, k; three voice, 
^ d, g; and three nasal, m, n, ng: all of 
which are obstructives. 

Xbe second mode of action consists in 



an approximation of the organs, which produce 
continuous sounds. If the organs be approxi- 
mated, as for t, with voice as the material, 
the sound produced will be that of smooth r. 
If the approximation be assumed for p, the 
position for wh and w will be formed ; and 
these articulations will be produced by a 
quick, compressive action. If this action be 
absent, w will become oo, and wh a mere 
rustling breath. If the tip of the tongue be 
pointed towards the palate, immediately 
behind the upper gum, forming a very narrow 
central passage, the hissing sound repre- 
sented by s, will be produced. The teeth 
require to be very close for this sound. This 
position, with voice instead of breath, pro- 
duces z. The point of the tongue, drawn 
back from its position for s, will give that 
for sh ; and this latter, with voice, produces 
zh — the sound heard in the word azure. The 
middle of the tongue approximated to the 
palate gives the position for y — the sound 
heard in the words hew, you, new, few, &c. 
This position is nearly the same as that for 
e. This mode of action gives us eight ele- 
ments, which are produced by five actions. 
Three of the actions produce both breath and 
voice varieties, and the other two, voice only. 

Another element, which is generally oqp,- 
sidered a compound, represented by ch, but 
is really a simple, may be added to these. 
Its position differs very little from that for 
s, being produced by a little more depression 
of the root of the tongue, and a nearer 
approximation of the tip of the tongue to 
the palate. 

The third mode of action is by partial 
contact of the organs. The breath in this 
action finds no central egress. It issues by 
lateral apertures. The posterior part of the 
tongue and palate cannot be used in this 
action. Five elements are produced by it, 
namely, those represented by 1, th (breath 
variety, heard in the word thick), th (voice 
variety, heard in thine), f, and v. The fore 
part of the tongue, pressing upon, the palate 
with lateral apertures, gives the position for 
the articulation represented by 1. This is a 
voice articulation. It is very pure, but 
requires the separating action, which classes 
it with the articulations. The tip of the 
tongue pressed upon the inner surface of the 
upper teeth, with lateral apertures, and breath 
as the material, produces the sound heard in 
th(m). This position, with voice, prodD^— 
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tlMk hard in fl(tM> Tbe middle of tU 
lower lip [Mwetd npoo the edge of the npper 
Inst teeth, witk ktenl apertures, pradHees 
f with hreeth, and v with veioe. 

This comptetes the mmihcr of the arUcnla- 
tisBs. With<mt the breath veriet j of y, and 
the roogh verietj of r, there ere tweot j>two 
demeetary srticolatioiw, and twenty-three, 
if ch be included, prodnccd bj three modes 
of aetiea, namely, complete contact, approzi- 
matioB, and partial oontaci of the organs. 
Three actions are employed in the first mode, 
pi«ducing moe elementary sounds — three 
breath, three Toioe, and three nasal obstnie- 
tive elements. The second mode prodooes 
eight elementa, three breath, and fire Toioe. 
The third mode has three actions, prodocin^ 
five articnlationa. There are three compoand 
•onndS) represented by j, x, and eh. But 
eh is really a simple soand, and ooght to be 
classed with the first, as it is a breath 
obstmctftTe, produced by contact, and finished 
by ezploeion. 

The whole of the articniations hare been 
dmded into breath, roice, nasal. The breath 
ones have sometimes been called sharp^ and 
the ToioB ones flat The former terms are 
more descriptive than the latter, as they are 
all prodnced either by whispered breath, or 
aoBoroos bpeath or yoioe. They have also 
been divided into mates and liquids. The 
mutes again have been snbdivided into sharps 
and fiats, or breath and voice, and also into 
lene and asfMrate. The tenns lene and aspi- 
rate are equivalent to explosive and coo- 
tinuoas. The mutes have thus a doable 
series of relations. They may be formed 
into five series, of wfaieh p, t, k, s, and cb, 
may be taken as types. P f, B v, Th t, 
Th d, G k, Ch j, Sb s, and Zh a, are there- 
fore paira of cognate or allied sounds. The 
first of each pair having a lower, and the 
second a higher, bat similar, organic forma- 
tion. To the series p, belong b, f, v; to the 
series t bekmg d, th sharp or breath, and th 
flat or ¥oice; to the seriea k, belonga g; to 
oh, belongs j ; and to the series s, belong s, 
sh, zh. 

There are eight breath or sharp, namely, 
Pt *i ^> '«/» ^ ch, «i<i of these tbs ibor first 
•re explosive or lene, and the other fo«r an 
eontinnoos or aspwate. Tfacie are eight 
▼eice or flat^ namely, 5, d, ^, a^ 9, th, M, 
and ji and of these four are explosive er 
lene, and four are oontinooBs or aspirate. 



Profesaor Latham has expressed a doubt 
in regard to what is the nature of that reia- 
tiott which ranks s and z with the leaes, ss 
he was under the imp res s i on that they an 
coqtinnooa. But I think a very little unr 
attention to their nechaniaoi would have 
removed the donbt. There ia a witbdiawiag 
of the toiq^ from a very gentle contact) 
which gtves to them an explosive finish. 

Of the liquids, M, N, L, S, M is said to 
be allied to series P; N to seriea T; L to 
seriea K; and B to seriea S. That is, they 
enter into fluent combination with theai. 
Or the positioB for the one can easily be 
changed fur that of the o^er, and thus the 
ennnciatloo of both is rapidly prodnced. 
This is evideut in the combmatieoa inp and 
imp, and impt and int; ilm and ilk, 
and hetnr. 

Some of the articulations cannot be 
noanced in eonjnaction in the same syDable. 
The voice ones will not osmbine with pre- 
ceding breath ones, or, in other -wosda, the 
flat articulations cannot combma vrith pre* 
ccedmg sharp ones. Thus pb, pd, pr, pg, 
pz, pzh, pth, pj, caunok be pronouoeed, mid 
80 of all the others of the scries. Some agaia 
are liable to be changed for others more 
fluent. Y and the thirteenth vowel 55 enter 
into fluent combination, but if t, k, or s pre- 
cede it, the y and 00 are liable to b« changed. 
Thus y with 55 is equal to yoo or yaitf but 
with s before the y, yoo becomes sioo; « and 
ore are liable to become sAoore; wre with 
i preceding becomes «Aoore; and d and cw 
are liable to beeome dahoo or yew. Tfaia u 
very well exemplified in Mr. Walker*a nota- 
tion in his dictionary. New sounds an thas 
generated or evolved. 

Sevoral changes take place both of the 
vowels and articnlatioos; such as in the 
present tense of verbs, tho singular and 
plural of noons, and the comparativo d^xee 
of adjectives; as give of the present » 
(Ranged to g4ive in the past; hmd to boond; 
lea/ to leases; leave to le/V;.man to mca; 
pem^ to penee; older to elder, &e. 

Fvriff'Cne elementary stiaorfp are fiMmd in 
the EagHsh language, wbHe there are enlf 
twenty-six alphabetic characters. And even 
of the twenty-six C and Q are superfluous, 
and JTand/areoompennd. Of the 
ing charaoters, five leprssettt vowel 
so there ore only seventeen symbols to repre- 
sent tweatj-thres articnialiunsw Heooe^ the 
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necessity of using digraphs to represent 
ample sooado. Six simple soands are thus 
represented by digraphs ; namdy «A zh, th 
tb, ng, and ch, as heard in the words Mine, 
oaire, ^»ick, Mine, sin^, ci^st. The fire 
Towel signs are manitestlj insufficient to 
represent thirteen sounds. Double vowel 
symbols and digraphs must make up the 
deficiencj. Hence the mnltiplicitj of ex- 
pedients employed to represent the vowel 
soimds, and hence, also, Arom the multitude 
and confaeion of oar orthographical expe- 
dients, the reproach which we have bad to 
bear from foreigners, in regard to our — other- 
wise expressive, and, notwithstanding the 
clusters of articalationa to the eye — musical 

language. 

1 

The first vowel g is represented by thir- 
teen symbols or combinations of them, namely, 

1>» 4BC7S9I0 

e, i, s (diphthong), ae, ee, e'e, ea, ei, eo, ey, 

U U IJ 

eye, ie, uoi ; all of these symbols are found 

13 S 4 B 

in the words eve, fatigue, minutios, aerie, 1)«e, 

< T 8 10 II IS 

e*en, eat, conceive, people, k^, keved, ffeld, 

n 

torquoiise. The second vowel sound is repre- 



sented by sixteen symbols or combinations 
of them, the third by eleven, the fourth by 
fourteen, the fifth by three, the sixth by one, 
the seventh by Ibur, the eighth by six, 
the ninth by twelve, the tenth by ten, the 
eleventh by eight, the twelfth by twelve, the 
thirteenth by thirteen; 'the first diphthong 
by eleven, the second by three, and the third 
by four. 

The articulations are similarly represented, 
though not quite to the same extent. The 

first articulation k is represented by fifteen 

I a s 4 
symbols or combinations, namely, c, k, q, ce, 

> < 7 6 • 10 II 13 M 14 IB 

ch, gh, ke, kh, cqu, que, cch, qu, cq, Ik, ck, 
which are heard or found in the words, con, 
fell, yuit, account, character, hou^A, laifce, 
kh&rij lacquer, pi^tte, BaccAic, gt^ay, acquire, 
watt. The second, or g, is represented by 
five symbolic characters; the eighteen th^ or 
f, by nine; the thirteenth, or n, by nine; and 
so on. Thus the twenty-three elementary 
articulations are represented by 155 sym- 
bols or combinations of symbols; and the 
thirteen simple, and the three corapooad 
vowel soands, by 142 signs. 

A. C. W. 
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QUESTIONS BEQUIRING ANSWERS. 

331. Conld any of yoor fair readers famish, 
tbrougfa the mediam of yoor magazine, a course 
of reading for a young lady desirous of extending 
ber acquaintance with all the various branches of 
knowledge, now considered as component parts 
of what is called a fashionable or liberal eduea* 
tion.— Gertt. 

^ 2)2 dm any one give me a soccinet explana- 
tion of the acoustical and anatomical character of 
the/al9e(to voice in male singers ; or, refer me to 
<tny work which treats of the subject, and accounts 
for the production of these tones, which are gene- 
iidly about an octave higher than the natural 
range voice 7 What variation is there in the coo- 
ditiun of the vocal organs in the two cases, and 
why are women and children unable to produce 
falsetto tones, and thus raise the practical vocal 
scale an octave higher ? — Vox. 

233. Being anxious, if possible, to become a 
profident in the art of Pyrotechny — theoretieailp, 
if not practically; md, owing to myreatding in 
a loesJity retBote from where the art is to . any 
extent cultivated (and therefore bereft of the ad. 
vantage of a personal convnttation with any one 
who is acquainted with it), I am induced to apply 
to some of your correspondents, whose infiofma- 



tion on the ondermenfioned may perhaps prove 
useful to others as well as myself. 

Required: — The oompoeitton of the crimson 
and bright green with which both fixed pieces and 
rocket stars are sometimes so beautifully orna- 
mented. Also, Few ^re^oi«(Ruggien). An answer 
to these, especially the two first items, will very 
rameh oblige — R. J. H., Hirael, Bangor. 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

183. Friction teith Iron and Wood.—" Jta, 
O. G.," on the authority of formers, states that a 
cart with wooden axles goes much easier over' 
newly-disturbed soil than one having iron axles, 
the latter having a tendency to slide along the 
ground ; and he wishes to know the reason. It 
is evident that on soft or newly>disturbed soil Che 
wheels of a very heavily laden cart will sink deep, 
so as to render the cart immovable, or to cause 
it to act very much like a ploogh ; henee a rail* 
way carriage generally ploughs vrp the soil a short 
distance, and then beeomea firmly imbedded in 
the gronnd, when accidentally thrown off the 
rails. The case of a oart only moderately laden 
will exhibit the same phenomena in a modified 
degree; the loose soH will clog the action of the 
wheek so as to prevent tbeon rotating, hot th- 
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weight of the oart not bang sufficient to sink them 
deep, they will slide along the surface. Whatever 
tends to give the wheel fteer motion round its 
axles will assist in oounteraoting this result,— in 
other words, the sliding of the wheels will be 
diminished by diminishing the flriction of the 
axles. The statement of " J as. G.Q.," there fore, 
is explained at onoe, if we find that the friction 
of a wooden axle is less than that of an iron 
one ; and the following comparisons (taken from 
the artiole on mechanus in the '* Enqrclopaedia 
Britanniea," roL xir., p. 413) prove this to be the 
tut. 
** With oil Uie frioUon of cast iron upon cast 

Axle. Box. FrietioH. 

Hotm Oak, eoated with tallow, i 

and running in a box of ... . Elm -^^ 

Boxwood, ditto Lignum Vita —r 

Jo 



Boxwood 



Elm 
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Hence !t appears that the friction of cast iron 
is nearly four times that of oak and elm. 

183. DUUUtiff.—J. B. says/' I find, in a work 
on dialling, that on fixing a dial it should be 
placed 5ra. 57s. too slow by the clock on the 1st 
of Au^UMt;" and he wishes to know whether the 
dial " will be too slow at noon," for (he says) " if 
80, of course the sun cannot be plain south, and 
at its highest point at noon." Our friend should 
beware of the words, •' of course ;" they contain 
an immense amount of deception and heresy. 
We will endeavour to point out the source of bis 
of error. Suppose his dial has been fixed for him 
by a practical dialltst, and that it is within sight 
of Greenwich Observatory. On August 1st, 1854, 
he will find that when the falling of the ball at 
the top of the Observatory indicates precise noon, 
his dial will be 6m. 3s. too slow : in like manner 
on August *2nd he will find his dial Am. too slow 
when noon is indicated A*om the Observatory. 
Let us call this time, given by the Observatory 
chronometers, ordinary time : and that given by 
the sun dial, apparent $olar time. J. B., I hope, 
will now perceive that there are two species of 
time, and consequently two noons : at ordinary 
noon the sun is no< direct south, nor at its highest 
point; at apparent solar noon it is so. J. B.'s 
difliuulty, therefore, was a confounding of these 
difibrent species of time. From the examples 
given, he will perceive that from apparent solar 
noon, August 1st, to apparent solar noon on Au- 
gust 2nd, will give an apparent solar day of 
23h. 59m. 57s. only ; in the same way, by con- 
sultintr an astronomical almanack, he will find 
that on December 21st to 22nd we shall have an 
apparent solar day of 24h. 30m. We see, tlien, 
that solar dasy, or the times between the succes- 
sive arrivals of the sun upon the same meridian, 
are of unequal length ; they are called, sometimes, 
true days, and sometimes apparent days, because 
marked by real phenomena. On the other hand, 
what we have called an oi'dinary (t. e., twenty- 
hours by the cloclc) day is called by astronomers 
a mean so/ar day, being the mean of true or appa- 
rent solar days, and determined therefore by no 
outward phenomena, but simply by calculation. 



In the same way, there is a mean sideretl dif 
and an apparent sidereal day ; a mean lonar d^ 
and an apparent lunar day ; the two s|)parent 
days being the aotnal intervals between any two 
successive appearances of the same star or of the 
moon upon a given meridian, and the two mean 
days bemg the calculated average of such appa- 
rent days. The relative length of these mean 
days is as follows: — 

Mean solar day 24h. 

Mean sidereal day 23h. 56m. 4-09i. 

Mean lunar day 24h. 54m. 

The fluctuations between mean and q»parait 
sidereal time are so small as to be almost in^- 
preciable, amounting only to 2'3s. in niueteea 
years ; 23h. 56m 4*098., therefore, may be taken 
as the period in which the earth makes a com- 
plete revolution on its axis. The question arisri, 
then, — How is it that the sun's apparent motion 
is not only not the same with Uiat of the stars, 
but is not even nniform ? The full reply to this 
question is little less than a complete treause on 
Mathematical Astronomy. If J. B. wishes to 
solve the whole question, he must go tbroaght 
course of mathematical training, and then enter 
upon the thorough study of astronomy. Here it 
must suffice to say, that the varying position of 
the sun with regard to the earth, as the latter 
moves in its elliptic orbit, is the chief cause of 
the apparent unequal motion of the son. lu 
conclusion, we may mention thiU, in consequence 
of atmospheric refraction, the sun dial oplf 
points out apparent time exactly at noon [i^t-, 
true or apparent noon), the dial being fastbeibit 
and slow after noon.^H. M. M. 

181. The Eject of the Earth's Orhit on »/« 
re/w»erarure.— The earth's orbit being elliptical, 
A. M. A. supposes that the southern hemisphere, 
having its summer when the earth is nearest to 
the sun, and its winter when the earth is furthest 
from the sun, will experience greater degrees of 
heat and cold than the northei-n hemisphere. 
This is not the case : the few following words of 
Sir John Herschel will show why,—" The elliptic 
form of the earth's orbit has a very trifling share 
in producing the variation of temperature com- 
spondingto the difi'erenoeof the seasons. . . Hest, 
like light, being equally dispersed from the sun 
in all directions, and being spread over the sar- 
fttce of a sphere continually eulargiug as ve 
recede from the centre, must, of course, tfiiuoeA 
in intensity according to the inverse proportiop 
of the surface of the sphere over which it u 
spread ; that is, in the inverse proportion of tbe 
square of the distance. But we have seen (ati 
293), that this is also the pi*oportion in which tbc 
angular velocity of the earth about the sun vanes. 
Hence it appears that the momentary supply <>/ 
heat received by the earth from the sua y*"^ i 
in the exact proportion of tbe angular ^^^^ > 
i.e., the momentary increase of longitude: and 
from this it follows that equal amounts of beij j 
are received from the sun in passing over eqav ' 
angles round it, in whatever part of the elnps' 
those angles may be situated."* It will want s 
little geometrical and algebraical knowledge fuUy 
to comprehend the above reasoning; bat there l< 
no possibility of understanding anything of ** 
tronomy without such knowledce. The low 

• Hei-schel's «' Astronomy" (CaUnet Cycloi*- 
dia), pp. 197—8. 
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and geographMMi ebarttcteriitiw of Ibe cttlforeiit 
puts or the Mirtk, how«?«r, bave so ffrsMt an 
effect, tiMt plaoes in the same latHude often have 
most opposite <dim«teB. !%« isothermal lines, or 
lines of equal tsrapwatnrs, first traeed out by 
Hombokk fhras metoorologica! obeermtion^viate 
very widely IVein the paralMs of latitade. Thns, 
««the isothermal line of temperatnre, 64^ 4% in 
France, in long^itude 0** 97* east, passes through 
latitude 48<* 46' north ; hut in China, in longitude 
lieo 87' east, passes near Pekin in laritnde 
30° M' north.** The mean temperatare of the old 
oootinent, in latitudes 30*, 40°, 50«, ffO^, is 70° 6S' 
(Fahrenheit. 63* 14% dO^ SO', 40° 64' ; wbUe that 
of tlie new oe«tinent In the same latitudes, is re- 
spe«ti»ely «J* «',64°50'.3r»©4', 93° 74'.— H.M.M. 

193. The Cromwett FamUw; a HiBtory.—In 
the number of the BriUik Ctntromniatiit for 
October last, we asked certain questions relating 
to Oliver Cromwell, and not having reoeived a 
reply, we took the liberty of makkig other inqui- 
ries on the sohjeet. Altnongh the results are not 
new, we proeeed to lay them before our readers, 
so far as applicable to ttie Cromwell fhmily, in 
order to afford in one view a history of that family 
down to Die present time. Among the various 
works which #e have consulted, we are indebted 
to Noble's ** Bistory of the Protectorate House," 
an old but well-knuwn liook ; and to a ** Biogra- 
pby of the Protector," by the Rev. Dr. Cromwell, 
publinbed in 1822 ; a very aoenrate and interesting 
pro<(ttction, whish we should be glad to see re- 
printed by some enterprising publiMier, in a cheap 
form. 

The name of Cromwell was derived from that 
of a viflage, so eaBed. There are seve. al villages 
of that name in England ; and it was a common 
praetioe for landed proprietors to assnme the 
name of thefa* estate, as that of Great Hampden 
gsve name to the celebrated family of Hampden. 
The names of villages were often- adopted by per- 
sons who had sprung from, or were connected 
with Oiem. Walter Cromwell, first a bladcsmith, 
snd afterwards a brewer, is the first of the name 
whom it is necessaiy to notice. He may be said 
to be the founder of the fhoilly. It is proper to 
mention that the occupation of a brewer was, at 
tbtt period, one of much greater respectability 
than It now is, and therefore the fact of Walter 
Cromwell having become a brewer proves that he 
bad risen in the world. He had a son aud daugh ter. 

Thomas Cromwell, the sou of Walter Cromwell, 
bad received a good education ; and after a variety 
of occupations on the Continent, he became a 
servant of Cardinal Wolsey, and sub-sequei^tly of 
King H enry VI 1 1. He rapidly rose in Uie favour 
of that monardi, who conferred a number of 
offices, and also great wealth, upon him. The 
various transactions in which Thomas Cromwell 
was engaged are well known to the student of 
^"glifh history. He advised and encouraged 
Henry in his defiance of the Papal see, and took 
nieanx tu co**rce the clergy. He stimulated him 
in h\n peniecution of Sir Thomas More, for 
Kfushif? to accede to his manlage with Ana 6o- 
leyn. The fcinfr, besides appointing him chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, made him vicar general ; 
and thus he was not merely the chief -a<lviser, 
but the chief instrument, in the suppression of 
.the English monasteries; a step which created 
nrach commotion, and led to important results, 
both poHtleal and social. He carried out the 



work assigned to him with extreme rigour ; a«d 
Uebart remaxks, that some of the rcligiovs house* 
were saved trom immediate destruction only l^ 
paying lai^e sums to Cromwell, for his own 
beneflL In his last days, he was rewarded flnr 
his suocessftil naeasures in procuring (torn parlia* 
ment a jointure fbr the queen, and in veMing Oaa 
property of tte Knights Hospitallers in the 
crown, with the earldom of Essex. But, alast 
for this fkvoarite of an arbitrary sovereign} 
be now suddenly fell fhmi the climax he had 
reached. The Popirii partjr* led by Gardiner, 
had been gathering strength in the coumil ; and 
this seems to have been the chief caU!«e of Crom-^ 
well's ruin. It has been generally aiicrihed alto- 
gether to his having induced Henry, who had 
been two years a widower, into an alliance with 
Ann of Cleves, die daughter of one of the prinoes 
of the Oerroan oonibderacy ; a marriage wkicfa, 
although considered by Cromwell as a davsr 
potitical scheme to recover his waning influenee. 
did not suit King Henry, wlio had been deccivca 
by a fiattering likeness of the lady whieh had 
been shown him. When aba landed in Eng- 
1 and , he was disgusted at her appearance. Henry, 
who had become bloated aud unwieldy by Icng 
indulgence, as may be shown by the povtndta 
of him extant, had wiriied for a fat wife, and 
Cromwell had chosen Ann, as both comely and 
fat ; but on seeing her, she was discovered to ha- 
mu^ stouter than the king desired ! CromweU, 
in consequence, displeased the royal tyrant ; who,, 
although compelled, when matters had proceeded 
thus far, to marry Ann of Cleves, soon e^/l dxe 
marriage, on becoming' enamoured of Catheiin* 
Howat^ Cromwell was breoght to trial; and 
forsaken by Henry-^indeed by all, excf pt Craiw 
mer— he was speedily condemned and exeouted. 
Of his diaraotcr, Tytter observM^*' Uneommoa 
nalaral abilities, indefatigable applic«tif>n. a pro- 
found knowledge of men's weak paits, caution in. 
concealing, and craft in aoeomplishtnff his pwr« 
poses, a devotion to the will of his sovereign, and 
an oocaaiooal indifference to the means he cm« 
ployed to gratify itv are traits of ^araeter whieli. 
admit of no (question." Whether iiltogetber Btiu 
cere or not, he was a prime mover in the Englisli 
Reformation. He was Cranmer s fiicnd ; a warm 
friend of literature, and liberal in his chaiidea. 
It shonld be noticed that his subserip^n appears 
to the king's letter in the new edition of tbe 
Bible, commonly called Cranmer's Bible, whidh, 
was printed in me year l.'i37. He had m ar r i ed 
die widow of Thomas WilHams, Esq., of an aa^ 
oient Wdsh ftimily. His son, Gr^^ory, retired 
his ftither's second title ; Uie first, that of Earl of 
Essex, having been attainted, and subsequently 
conferred on other peivons. The titie of Lord 
Ciomwell was borne by four other barons, sue- 
eessors to Lord Gretf ory. Littie is known of their 
descendants, the family having Um^ resided in 
Ireland. We may mention that a biogra|Adcal 
drama, ffiving a faithful but not a poetical account 
of the life of Thomas, Lord Cromwell, and beai% 
ing that title, has been SMsribed to ShakKpere; 
but although it bore the sifniiticHut iititials, 
W S , and was performed at tJie theatre iu which 
the dramatist hat) a share, there appears to be 
reason tor concluding that he wa« not the author 
of it, hut that probably some individual had used 
those initials, in order to obtain l»r it a factiUou« 
popularity. 

SB 
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' Tbe anoestors of the Protector wore a Welsh 
ftuniljr of the name of Williams. Morgan Williams, 
Bsq., is the first of them whom we require to refer 
to. He was a gentleman of Olamorganshira, 
and was in the employment of King Henry YII., 
and acquired landed property in England, as 
ihetors and hangeis-on of nobbmen generally do, 
OTen at the present day. He married the sister 
of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, before men- 
tioned ; and that nobleman married the widow of 
one oftheWilliams*s,as also previously stated. The 
son and heir of Morgan Williams was patronized 
and introduced to the court of Hennr VIII. by 
hia relation, rose high in the favour of that sove- 
reign, and filled important offices ; nor did the 
saa fate of the Earl of Essex cheek or alter his 
fortunes. 

At this period King Henry, wishing to Identiiy 
the Welsh with the English, pressed on the fonner 
the propriety and convenience of using surnames, 
InstMd merely of the addition of the christian 
name of the father or grandfhtiier to their own 
christian name by the particle " ap^' — as Bidbard 
Jo Williams, i.e., the son of Williams. The 
Welsh, to a large extent, complied with this re- 

auest, ceasing the use of the word " ap," or joining 
tte "p" to the father's christisn name. Thus, as 
related by Camden, the names Priidiard, Powel, 
Parry, &c., were mode by the addition of the 
oonsouant ** P," and signify the sons of Ridiard, 
Powell, Harry, &o. ; and many christian names, 
as Williams, Lewis, Morgan, became surnames, 
the "ap" beingdisused. 

• Sir Richard williaros, on the recommendation 
of King Henrv, given for the reason before men- 
tioned, adopted the name of Cromwell, in honour 
of his relation, the Earl of Essex. This is the 
origin of the name Cromwell, in connection with 
the Protector's lamilv. Sir Richard Williams, 
oliiM Cromwell, being his great-grandfather. The 
brothers of Sir Ri^ard elso adopted that name ; 
and till a late period, in deeds and other docu- 
ments, they described themselves as WUliams, 
0i^8 Cromwell. This Sir Richard was an active 
agent of his relation, the Earl of Essex, in sup- 
pressing the monasteries ; and various valuable 
proper t ies in Huntingdonshire, which had be- 
lonffed tn those institutions, were given to Sir 
Richard at merely nominal prices. 
' It is generally known that several of the Pro- 
tector's connections remained true to the cause of 
Charles I., and were actively engaged on his side 
in the civil war. Amongst these was the Protector s 
uncle, a gentleman who possessed large estates 
in the county of H untingdon, whom Oliver Crom- 
well visited twice, and, in the execution of his 
duty to the Parliament, exacted a supply of horses 
fat hin cavalry, and levied a pecuniary fine. We 
introduce this remark ,<.in order to observe that 
the descendants of this knight, as well, as 
others of Morgan Williams, either from fear, 
or because they disliked the name from its asso- 
ciations, resigned the name of Cromwell, and 
took the real family name of Williams. Of these 
may be mentioned Henry Cromwell, the Protec- 
tor's cousin, who, though he afi'ected to Bup]|>ort 
the Commonwealth, voted for the Restoration. 
He changed his name of Cromwell to Williams, 
in order to please Charles II., on the Restoration ; 
and he was one of those selected to receive the 
honour of " Knifrht of the Royal Oak,** an order 
proposed in commemoration of Charles having 



been saved in an oak after the battle of Woreeiter ; 
an Older which, however, was not institiited. 
It is ditfioulty from these circumstanees, to trace 
the pedigree of the families of WiUians to the 
Earl of Essex : and it is a euriona Act thstotheis 
of the Protector s descendants, who sUll oontiaofii 
to use the name of Cromwell, infected with the 
prejudice which long prevailed against his me* 
mory, disliked the name 

The Cromwells, who had generally setOed in 
Huntingdonshire, and had become one of the 
wealthiest fiunilies in that coun^, gradually sunk, 
and their estates passed into the possesuoa of 
others. At the time when the Prote^or wu 
bom, the fiunily had beoome oomparatively poor. 
Robert Cromwell, Esq., hia lUUier, had a small 
estate near the town of Huntingdon, and wss a 
justice of the peace, and for aoine ttme a member of 
parliament He married the daughter of Willism 
Steward, Esq., who was allied to the royal house of 
that name. JFrom the minute genealogies whidi 
we have seen, tiie Protector, it thus appears, wss s 
ninth cousin of Charies II. They had thife 
sons, including Oliver Cromwell, the future Pro- 
tector, and six daughters. Various genealojpa 
are afforded of the descendants of the brother* 
and sisters of the Protector, the ntost of whom 
bora diflerent names from that of Cromwell; bat 
we do not deem it necessary to enter into thii 
matter. Many families of distinc^n amoni^ 
our nobility are in this way alUed to ^e Cromwell 
family. We have stated that Walter Cromwell 
was first a blacksmith, and afterwarda a brewer. 
It is curious to notice, that the Protector wa« 
lampooned by his enemies, as hawing been at one 
time in the same employineut; but wiihoat an^ 
suflBcient reason. His nther, however, csrricd 
on an extensive brewing establishment, and the 
accounts were regularly inspected by OliTcr 
Cromwell's careful and worthy motlier. The 
cavaliers were in the habit of indulging in lam- 

Soons, scurrilous prints, and drinking son|{S, 
aving reference to their opponents, a fact wbidi 
significantly illustrates the loose inorali^ of their 
party. We beg to quote a stanza or two from 
one of those sou^, in allusion to the Protector's 
having, as was insinuated, been for a time a 
brewer. The song seem? a specimen of vinegar, 
not good ale:-— 

" A brewer may be a parliament man, 
Por there the knav<gry first began. 
And brew most cunning plots he can. 
Which nobody can deny. 

<' A brewer may be as bold as Hector, 
When he has drank his enp of nectsr ; 
And a brewer may be a Lord Protector. 
Which nobody ean deny. 



" A brewer may do what he will ; 
And rob tiie church and state to sell 
His soul onto the devil in hell. 

Which nobody can deny." 

The chorus, " Which nobody can deny,** wss a 
prevalent one at that time. The last stanza refers 
to an absurd story that Oliver had sold his aoul 
to the devil ; and some zealous royalist eroi 

Pretended that he had seen the contracLikThe 
'rotector died in the midst of a " war of ele- 
meuts ;" and even Lord Clarendon siq>pose« thst 
the high wind was sent by the arch-fiend &>r NoU: 
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his friends soggested, however, that it was in- 
tended to convey him to heaven. 

The Protector married Eliza, daughter of Sir 
James Boarchier, of Felstead, in Essex. She is 
rquresented by two or three writers as controlling 
state afifhirSy and stimulating her husband's am- 
bition. Bat this was not t^e. The royalists 
chained her with gallantry, and with a love for 
liquor ; but though UtUe is known of her, there 
is no doubt that she wa^ an excellent individual, 
well versed in the mysteries of household aflRdrs, 
although remarkably plain in personal appear- 
ance, so maoh so as to excite the ridicule of the 
royalists. The court of Cromwell was no place 
for the soft endearments of love ; and still less 
for the harlotry which disgraced the courts of the 
two Charleses. Before the Restoration she left 
Whitehall, and retired into Wales. She after* 
wards returned to England, and passed the re- 
mainder of her life in obscurity, becoming the 
guest of her son-in-law, Mr. Claypole, afterwards 
referred to. She survived the Protector seven 
years. 

The Protector had a lai^ fkmily. The Idea of 
his haviug had illegitimate children, as well as 
the tales of his private illicit amom'S, we throw 
completely a^de, as not borne out by anything 
like evidence; and, indeed, as examples of those 
vile aspersions with which the royalists sought 
to bladcen the character of everv member of the 
opposite parties. Cromwell's family consisted 
of five sons and four daughters. The eldest bom 
died in infancy; and of the second, who was in 
the army, there are few or no traces. The latest 
bom son also died in infancy.— T. U. 
{To be continued.) 
The " controversy regarding the erection of a 
statue of Cromwell among tliose of the kings of 
England in the new houses of parliament was 
decided in the n^^ve, and in harmony with 
the state and legal chronology, which ignores the 
existence of the Commonwealth, and dates the 
year of the Restoration as the twelfth of Charles 
II. We will yield to none in our enthusiastic 
admiration of Cromwell ; but as he never assumed 
the regal dignity, though it was expressly offered 
to him, we cannot but Uiii^ the decision correct. 
— H. M. M. 

195. CompoeUUm. — " Rus" wants to know how 
he may leam " to write what he thinks rather 
than to think what to write f " Can he not talk, 
i. e. , say what he thinks ? We never yet heard of 
anyone who was unable to utter his uoughts, if 
he had any ; and writing is merely uttering to 
the eve, instead of the ear. " Kus " should, 
therefore, talk with his pen, and his stated object 
would be attained. If he means to express a 
desire to obtain a good style, i. e., not only " to 
write what he thinks,"but to write it grammatically 
and perspicuously, &c., then he must stu<Jy 
grammar, and spend a portion oC his leisure in 
polishing up the native t;xprei«sions of hi^ 
thoughts, until, by hard labour, he has gained 
such a uiastery over languaRe &s will enable him to 
speak (and tlierefore to write) bis thouirhts in 
good and suitable language. He will find con- 
siderable benefit, also, from studying the compo- 
sitions of the great masters of style :— Addison, 
for elegance; Paley, for simplicity ; Burke, f »r 

Srgeou<mpss ; and Macaulay, for fiuiyh. But 
J "Rus" be sure that his thoughts are ^ood, 
and worHi writing. 0ood thoughts will excuse 



their habiliments of words, though the cut of the 
latter be something clownish ; but euphonistio 
nonsense will soon tire and disgust all hearers or 
readers of intelligence. The cultivation of the 
thinking faculty— the hard-earned, determined 
habit ofthinking what is toorth sajring or writing 
— is one of the highest and noblest ot^jects of 
ambition ; mere facility in saying or writing what 
we happen to think— the learning to embalm, and 
paint, and to clothe with all the outward sem- 
blance of lifis and beauty the shrivelled mummies 
which inhabit our mental Golgotha is but a sorrr 
employment of our time— a gilding of pinohbedk 
counterfeits, in the hope of passing them oil as 
solid gold.— B. 

311. Diaarams. — ^We cannot say "who fi- 
nishes the best diagrams and models for illustra- 
ting lectures on natural philosophy;" but we can 
confidenUy recommend those sold by Messrs. 
Walton and Maberly, SA, Upper Gower-street, 
London. They will doubtless forward a cata- 
logue, with list of prices, &c., on application by 
post. — H. M.M. 

223. Works on Astronomy. — ^Would not Her- 
schel's " Astronomy," published in the " Cabinet 
Cyclopaedia," price Ss. 6d.; suit? It describes 
(with engravings) the principal instruments. A 
more theoretical and mathematical work is Hy- 
mer's "Elements of Astronomy;" but it is not 
suited to the beginner, and is more expensive,— 
14s. We strongly recommend the purchase of 
the treatise on " Optical Instruments," in the 
" Library of Useful Knowledge," price Is. 6d.— 
H. M. M. 

S. U., who is desirous of ^tting a good work 
on Practical Astronomy, with information re- 
spectiug the use of the Micrometer, &c.. will find 
Dick's ** Practical Astronomer" to contain what 
he requires ; published by Seeley's, 10s. 6d. In 
the " Illustrated London Almanack" for this year 
Uiere is a good description of the Micrometer, 
with engravings. — Gnuov. 

230. Use of Logic.— The passage which " Ho- 
munculus" has quoted has been noticed already, 
and the absurdity of it is too great to waste any 
further time upon it. But the question which is 
involved in it is really most important,— What is 
the use of logic 7 In answer to this Mr. Macaulay 
says, " Essay on Lord Bacon," that more and 
more he " leans to the opinion that the know- 
ledge of the theory of logic has no tendeney 
whatever to make men good reasoners ;" and we 
have heard people drawing an analogy between 
the uses of logic and grammar, and asserting that 
as a person may be a correct speaker without 
(grammar, so be may be a correct rea^otier without 
logic. For instance, " Not one Londoner in ten 
thousand can lay down the rules for the proper 
use of will and shall, yet not one Londoner in a 
luillion ever niisplat^es bis will anJ shall." Now, 
supposing the truth of this, which in reality we 
d -ny, let us take some other place ; Coventry, 
tor examplH. We find in this town many who 
use their wills and shalls incorrectly. Instead, 
however, of telling them by word of mouth of 
their mistake, we give them a grammar, contain- 
ing a ru'e on the subject, ko that if they follow 
that rule, they are sure to be free from error. 
Clearly, then, to previously incorrect speakers a 
grammar tconld he useful. So with logic : sup- 
[>ose a perHon waH ariruing with another, and he 
unconsciously inserted in his argument an ambi- 
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Sia» niddk Inm ; Toa don't UU him of hU 
Mf . but 700 ^r» hua a book sbowi&g nnular 
fvopoMtiovs feu has ova, but mhn* tba vritnr bas 
«K|KMed the Miaej Mutaiacd in tbMo similnr 
proytwiriont. H« kamediately ncknowltd^ 
tbnt b« i» vrang, and oanoot aland the tust vbieb 
bU opfOBcnt bas produoed. And thiu ha is fur- 
nisb«a with a rule vb«reby be can always aroid 
ftsimilsr JbUaoy. And so, In avarj ottaar ngvk' 
mtat that can ba mada. the rulas of logic aibrd 
Mnaecuratetcst. Conssmicndy, a oorrget reasnnrr 
ia sfttOuyinoM with a feriaot togiffiaw. But it 



may ba said that 1 

learnt logic, but by simply naing tfaair csanoa 
sense. Granted : bat thsf fbU wawtism ; md 
that not from want of abaosrU d geaftbesiAiBBt, 
but from an iaability to discero the Mlaoy. TUi 
logic remedies ; and therefora, in prapeitMn m 
roan was, pnrious to his etiidy of tefdcit M 
reeeenar, eo wiU it be henefleinl tahim; saiai 
no man is perfect in srnamfnn. every one mil 
stand in need of that which can (were he to fblkv 
iu rules in every ai^gaaieiil) mak* him a pstet 
reasoner.— H. D. Jh 
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MATHEMATICAL CLASS. 
SOLUTIONS.— XV. 

(a) QM«««on 49. 1^ X { X I X V = V/ 
Mllowt., aqrs., 7 lbs. 

^acifloa ML 16«+9U*»e2S 

end VoS3ss95 yards.— .ins. 

Dtoetioscv. 
QHetMea 51. Lrt «, y, zs=A's, B's, and C's 
shares respeotively. Then by the quesUon 

»+l+S 



X^li 



6 



(I) 

t7,«5 



:U. 



«-V2s3y 
jc-Vy=2+l 
^fWir«/v~<rB4, y 

As 3 lbs. : 300 lbs. : : 10s. : £60 

M 4 lbs. : 300 lbs. : : 10s. : Si6 

Then £(»-¥ X4A«£10&B<ost price. 

Aud'as 71bs. : 7S0 Ibe. : : <£! : ^£103 17b. lAd. 

Bselling prise, .*« the party loses Jii2 Ss. lO^d. by 

the transaction. Shanks. 

Qm«§tum 53. Let « be the greater qaantity, 
y at the Issser. 

Then ar»-»-y*s34,and«*<-y*E:]«. 
Add these two equations, and 2 a" as60 ; .* . jc* a95 
orx s6. Sabtnct «■ or SA from 34, aad y*s9 
orvsO. TasTA. 

QaesKoa 64. Let xsthe time. As the stoppage 
was ^ of an hour, by the question the waggon 
would be 1 mile in advance. 

.*.4i«ai4x+l 

or xxsS hours.— .dnt. 
QaesMon 65, 45 ft. - 6 ft.s39 ft. .length of loag^ 
eat side of walk. 45 ft.- 1 1 ft. nshorteet side of do. 

.*. Area of walk=4x 2| ^^—2!^, 10 x 38^=365 ft.or 

40|eqn«re yards. JnsncB. 

Quettion 66. frrala.— The depth of the ditdi 
is 5 feet Tki» qwatioH to be answered with 
this wumth't exereiset. 

QmeatioH 67. — 
600 „ 6l« , ^ „ . 18 , 

^ ^* -.ia = ^ ^- 2 »n 5jg=<'«Pfl» to whiA the 

J. F. L. 



1026"' n\3 
cube would sink 

Question 68. Solidity of iceberg above water. 
900* X 400 
^^^_^^«108.000,000; 



But Udfl is 



1026-700 326 



1026 



1026 



of the whole. 



San 

whole iceberg. 

Then the solidity of similar pyramids are prs- 
ponional to the cubes of their paycndiaihr 
hai|ditB. 
.*. 10eMK»,000 : 330k801^MO-A : : 400* : 68S<Q4* 
.•.Haii^t of whole pyramid sABSiM 

pycamid above walaasiOO 



n 



.% The deitlh in wateraiSSSHMft. Au. 
<^Metltea 69. 
Solidity as above, 330,901 jBiO'fr ouUe^fcet. 
^ , . ^ 330.901,S40-6x700 
Weights ^^^J^^^^ =• 

6,638,707 tons 16ewt 1 qr. SI lbs. l4oz.— A.G.B. 
Que$tion 60. Acoumalated work in trains 

^^)\S24000 

Work af gravity per l6ol«S3i4000Xxir»^^ 
Frietiona8xl00» 800 

Total wovk per lbotc:800+ 9940*9040 

\5M7JXIi 
Distance to which the drain wiU nmst 



( 



ae4980 Ibet neariy~*.ifie. 



9m 

A.6.B. 



QUESTIONS POB SOLUTION.— XVn. 

(a) 73. A dealer gives 60s. per hundred«ei{^t 
for eiieeee, to sell again at 8d. per lb. What picfit 
will he realize on a ton 7 

74. A and B commenced business three yem 
ago, with a sum of j?l 0,000, of which £9jS0(i be- 
longed to A. Since then they have realiacd proflt 
to the extent of j?l 7.650. and incuxrvd woiiinc 
expenses to the extent of £6M9. What sfaan « 
the dear profit belongs to eachf 

79. At 3d. per square foot, what is the valns of 
a SO-foot plank, 9 inches wide T 

76. If 28 yards of carpet |-yard wide be rail* 
oient to cover a floor, how much drugRet mnitl 
have to cover the carpet, at 2 yards wide t 

(6) 77. 1 wish to erect a shrd.SO feet by 6, and (0 
cover the roof, front, and two end» with felting it 
Id. per fiiot. The height of the tront is to b« 4 
feet, and tt^e roof to rise 1 foot towanis tbe back; 
also 4 inches are to be allowed at each end, imd 
in tbe n-out, for eaves. Required the eipense of 
the covering? 

78. What will be the expense of paving a reet> 
angular court-yard, 46 by 60 yarda, dedadiiic t 
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drralar gtsdea in tk« eentoe, tb« diameter of 
which is Bo feet, at 3a. Od. per square jaH 7 

n. What wiU he the eaaeBse of exeavatSqg a 
oeUar»30 iMt lone, l& wide, and 8 feel deep, aft 
^i. per ottl»ie yard. 

80. 4. gentleman sold an estate for the value of 
16 trees, wbiah weie ahova 7 feet in oirouBBfcrenee, 
at ^1 for the firat,£9 for the second, j&4 for the 
third, &a, and so doohling the yrioe of eaeh aao* 
cessive tree. What was the value of the estate 7 

(r)81. TliediffiHWDee between thaperpendioular 
SDdhjpolenaaa of a xight^anglad triaogle is SS, 
andthelMigthorthabasaTa. iie9iurBdtheper. 
pendieular. 

88. Tha dUfaraBoa haUraon the baaaandhrpo- 
tanose of a ri^hl^iurled triaoola ia 3S, and tiba 
diAvMioa hetareea the peneoaiaidMr and hjrpe- 
tenose 25. Bequired the sides and area. 

83. At what rate must a cannon ball be projected 
perpendiottlarly into the air, to remain 2 minutes 
before it reaches the ground ; and to what height 
must it aaoend, the resistance of the atmosphere 
not being taken into account? 

84. A and B are two stations, the distance of 
which has been measured and found to be 3600 
links. C is visible from both, and the angle B A 
Cfoundtobe7«t°,aad A B C 06*. AKamfroaa 
the two pointa B and C we observe a fourth point, 
B, and Bad the angles BCBaodCBDtobe 
4&<* W. and &t^ 30\ reepcetivelf . Beqninid the 
area of the enclosed spaae, A B P G. 



Clam III. 

In winch Present, Fast, and Perfoct Participle 
ore different. 



Pre$ent, 



GRAMMAR GJLASS. 

MODEL BXRRCISE, No. XYI. 

Fide Vol. IV. p. 978. 



vrbSsT 
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Ci.Asa I. 
In which Present^ Past, and Peifoct Participle 

are alike. 



sih 


spread 


set 


Shed 


hit 


burst 


Cut 


hurt 


cast 


Cost 


put 





Clmb II. 

la wUoh Paat and Pecfoct Bartleiple are alike. 



**nMtfitm 



Hold ibeld 

Jfow mowed 

Crow crowed 

^ieave (ad. oleaved 



^O^tJ^tWt 



Abide 

8piu 

Win 

Siuff 

Sting 

Wring 

Flinjr 

Cling 

Stink 

Bind 

Grind 

Peel 

Sweep 

Creep 



graved 

abode 

spun 

won 

ouag 

stung 

wrung 

Aung 

elung 

etuuk 

bound 

ground 

frit 

swept 

crept 



Pre»ent 



Lose 

Flee 

Sleep 

Bend 

Send 

Kend 

Spend 

Lend 

Gird 

Gild 

Build 

Lfave 

Have 

Make 

Buy 

Think 

Bring 

Beseech 

Teach 

Seek 



POMtmmd 
Btr/.Pm, 



hiak 
aed 

sfepk 

bent 

sent 

rent 

•lient 

i«*'ut 

girt, girded 

gik, gilded 

built 

left 

had 

maile 

boufdit 

thouffht 

brought 

besought 

taught 

sought 



FaU 

Hold 

Show 

Mew 

Blow 

Crow 

Tfarov 

Cleave (split) 

Weave 

Freeae 

Steal 

Speak 

Swear 

Bear (bring 

forth) 
Bear (carry) 
Forbear 
Tear 
Shear 
Shako 
Get 
Eat 
Seethe 
Tread 
Bid 
Awake 
Grava 
Arise 
SlLle 
Write 
Thrive 
Strive 
Bite 
Swim 
Bemn 
Sing 
Auig 
Brink 
Choose 



PMt, 



Pttftet Pmr. 



fell 

held 

showed 

mowed 

blew 

craw 

threw 

dove or aloft 

wove 

froze 

stole 

spake 

swore, aware 

bare, bore 

bore 

forbore 

tore 

sheared 

shook 

got 

ate 

seethed 

trod 

bade 

awoke 

#»aved 

arose 

slid 

wrote 

throve 

strove 

bK 

swam 

began 

saag 

rang 

drank 

chose 



foUea 

halden. 

shown 

mown 

hlown 

onrned 

thrown 

cfoveaareleft 

wo»en 

froaen 

stolen 

spoken 

swum 

bom 

borne 

forborne 

torn 

shorn 

shaken 

gotten 

eaten 

sodden 

trodden 

bidden 

awaked 

graven 

arisen 

aliddea 

wriuea 

thriven 

auriven 

bitten 

swum 

begun 

s..ng 

ruug 

drunk 

eboeen 



Junior Dwition, 
Exercise XVin., VoL IV., p. 359. 

Mentor Divuwu 

I. Transpose the parts of the foUowiaa seifc- 
tences in ai» many ways as you can, retaining the 
sense. 

1. In the course of his work there are to ba 
found manv striking exsmples of the misiakas 
into which former inquirers had been led by neg- 
lecting this precaution.— Brow^Aam. 

2. Long before his attentk>n was called to the 
remains of animals found in various strata of the 
earth, in mere superficial situations, in creviees of 
rocks, and in caves, be had, fortunately for scknea, 
brf'u a skillul profiripnt in anatomy, both human 
and comparative. - Ibid. 

3. From the execution of the king to the death 
of Cromwell, the Government was, with noma 
vaiia iun ol forais in su))t«iance monarchicnl Hud 
absoluie. as h government established l»y military 
force will alu>o>t uivariably he, enpecixlly frbea 
the exertion^ tjf huch a furcaare continued for any 
length of time.— 6'. J. Fox, 
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*• BUlmij of Sug- 

IttdMlmeUUa AdM, St. M. 
Kiiik's PneikalAnlhMMid 

Hag's New mad Ciitmlwiiriiii BaglMk Gi 

Kips (Bcv. J.) CrtMnai>ffBoas.4». 6d. 
Knrlen's (P.) An of MMimte 
LMultr's (W. S.) LaMen at mm AmtiieM, U 
Un's Htnii oa Hoaacs, pMular EdMon, 3s. 
Lndnv's (Dr.) Mttseoa af Scieags md Art» toL 

S, Is Od. 
Latin Aoddenee, 9s. 
Lectores to Cburoh of Bng^d Yoong Men's So- 

eiaty, 18M, Ss. 6d. 
Leotores read at a Mechanios' Institute in the 

Country, ds. 
Lingsrd's Histoi7ofEngland,6thed.,TolJl,Ss.6d. 
Longland's (J.) Trepbsly, a Poem»te. 
M'Dougall's Letters fh>in Sarawak, n. ed., 3s. 6d. 
Maatelane's (J.) Poems, as. 
MaoUatosh'a Mtscallanmms Works, a. od., 3 ToJa^ 

2l8. 

M*Waltcr's Tales oTIfeland and Iho Irish. 3s. 6d. 
Msbon 8 (Lord) History of England, toL 7, 15s. 
Mttin's Census of Great Britain, 18ftl ^— " Sduea- 

tion," 2s. 
Horrll's (J. B.) Boaste and Bncl«ad» Is. 

(J. D.) Essentials of Eng. Grammar, 8d. 

MttiTty's British Clasriea, «• Gibbon's Bomaa 

E mpire, rol. 4," 7s. (Id. 
Mnrehison's Siluria, Hiatoiy of Oldest Known 

Bocks, 308. 
Narrative of Conquest of Finland by Bnssians, 

trans., 9s. 
Namral History, with lUnstnitiotts, 9s. 6d. 
Neale 8 Islamism : its Rise and Progress, 9 toIs , 

£1 Is. 
Nesd's (A. B.) Ko Snah Word as FaO, Is. 

Patient Waiting No Loss, Is. 

Kowth's (S.) First Book of Natural Philosophy, 

3s. 6d. 
Orr's Haasehold Handboeks, « Hoosahold Medi. 

eiae,"SB.6d. 
"TaUeObaenraaee, 

&&**6d. 
OTerroaa's Trealise on Metallurgy, 9nd ed., 988. 
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The montunent to Tliomas Hood, in Eensal- 
Green Cemetery, for which a subscription was 
recently made, was inaugurated on the 17th ult., 
by an address fh>m the heart and lips of Monck- 
ton Mitnes, Esq , M P. 

The publishing trade in London has recently 
been somewhat inactive, save in hooks and maps 
pertaining to Russia and Turkey. 

The Educatioual Kxhibition in St. Martin's 
Hall, has heen opeued during the past month by 
B. B. U. Prince Albert. 

A Chinese newspaper has been establuhed in 
California, under the title of** Kin-chau-ji-sin-lou," 



which sixnifles <* The Gold-Mine JonmaL" It is 
in four psf^es, and dirided into columns, but it 
coinraen «s at the right-hand comer of the top of 
what with us would be the last page. It is Iitho> 
graphed. It opens with an addres-s from the editor, 
setting forth the design of the journal, and solicit- 
ing subscriptions and adverttserofnta. Itn oAa 
contents are commercial news, and articles of in- 
teing»'nce likely to interest the Chinese- An emi- 
nent Chinese scholar of Paris, who has examioed 
the newspaper, says that it displays talent and 
industry, hut is not written in the choicest lan- 
guage or most elegant style of the flowery land. 



iBuxi^m ^liilnso]ilii[. 



THE IONIC SCHOOL.— THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE. 

THALES. 

In the centre of a yast system of ever-active, preconstituted, and seemingly irresistible 
Law, man's Kfe-lot. is cast. In the whirl or procession of phenomena — over the simul- 
taneities or successions of events — and amid the contrasts and coincidences of circum- 
stance, Law predominates and rules. Among Creation's mechanism what is man? Is he 
of that the vassal or the lord? Ceaselessly do the laws which regulate phenomena effect 
their purposed ends, and make the External subject to their influences. Is man, too, the 
slave of an all-potent code of irreversible and predetermined Law? Does Fate — 

" That stubborn * must^ which bounds all living hope 
As with an iron circle," — 

wield the sceptre of Destiny; or does man, strong in the power of self-hood, hold his acts 
unchartered but by his own will? Philosophy will not believe in the blind fatalism which 
the incessant circumvolvings which phenomena exhibit seem to imply; nor will conscious- 
ness justify an unqualified assertion of entire independence. Life is a warfare — a strife in 
which the outer world attempts to subjugate the spiritual nature of man, while the spirit- 
ual e:xerts itself to overmaster and control the influences of phenomena. When this contest 
impresses the consciousness, Philosophy is originated — the search for wisdom has begun. 

The strange bond which unites man to the universe gives to the solution of the ques- 
tion — ^What is man's relation to the visible and tangible phenomena around? — a signi- 
iicance aad morning of which it would be difficult to over-estimate the importance. To 
comprehend aright the mutual relationships of these two elements — matter and spirit — ^it 
is necessary to understand the properties and laws of both. Opposition is the most powerful 
stimulant by which great minds can be affected. When, therefore, matter evoked the 
resistancy of the human spirit, a knowledge of its qualities and laws became a necessity 
of the intellect. To know these was to possess the capacity of moulding, remodelling, 
improving, and subduing the outer world as the mind desired. Hitherto, the subject which 
had most occupied the thoughts of the Sages was the relations which man bore to man and 
to the Gods. Religion and Legislation had found it advisable to offer reasons for the man- 
dates which they gave. Nature had as yet been but little interrogated; and now the true 
value of her responses to many queries regarding life and happiness were beginning to be 
felt. The spirit of speculative science once energized, all knowledge was thought worthy 
of elaboration. Hence arose the Ionic School, Given the phenomena of nature, what are 
their causes and effects? How is man influenced by these? Of what is nature the result? 
And what relation does man bear to the phenomenal world and its mighty Cause? These 
are some of the speculations which suggested themselves to the minds of the earlier 
philosophers. The man by whom these queries were first systematically considered — ^the 
originator of true philosophic thought, and the earliest thinker by whom truth for itself, 
and not for its utility, was sought — ^was Thalks. 

BiooRAPBic Sketch. — Thai.es, of Miletus — 

' " Great astronomer, 

Wisest of mortals in all kinds of knowledge " — 

2C 
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was bom in the first year of the thirty-fifth Olympiad (b. c. 639). Miletns was one of 
the twelve cities founded, on the sonth-west of Asia Minor, by the lonians, when, under 
Nelens, the son of Codros, they sought an asylum from Doric barbarism, and carried with 
them there the civilization, the commercial enterprise, the heroism, and the genins of 
Greece. His ][>arents, disgusted with the oppressions to which the rich inhabitants of 
Phoenicia were subjected, emigrated to this flourishing city, and hence their son was bronght 
within the range of Greek thought and activity. He is reputed to have spent Hs 
early years in the court of Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus. The training which he 
received there qualified him to take an active part in public affiurs, and he speedilj 
passed through the several gradations of office which the State at that time presented. As 
a magistrate or ruler he would necessarily acquire a considerable knowledge of human 
nature, and would have his speculations turned to the advisability of possessing some 
general facts regarding those habits and modes of thought which were most prevaleat 
amongst them. It would appear to be no unimportant inquiry either, whether man was 
capable of fulfilling the requirements of the several laws which it had been found necessary 
to firame, and which it was then his duty to administer. 

Nature he saw invariably obeyed the laws which the Gods had decreed. Man he fiRind 
apostate not only from the laws of men, but of the Gods. Whence arose this difierence? 
How could this strange distinction have arisen ? Why did this singularizing property 
exist ? How could an explanation be found ? The key to all the enigmas regarding 
man are to be found in self-knowledge; hence his maxim — "Know thyself (rv«0i 
9€avrov). To acquire an accurate knowledge of man, as he is influenoed by political 
and natural circumstances, he is reported to have taken a voyage to Crete, and to have 
travelled in Egypt — ^the land which fable makes the source whence flowed all wisdom. 
Here he is represented as teaching the Egyptians the method by which, from the length 
of the shadows which they projected at noon, the height of the pyramids might be 
found. Having, in his travels most probably, become practically conversant with the 
astronomical formulaa of the Chaldaeans, he predicted that solar eclipse which tenninsted 
the war between the Medes and Lydians, when Gyaxares fought agunst Halyattes, which 
has hence become not only a memorable fact in history, but " a matter ci important 
investigation to modem astronomers." Another advantage resulting from his travels was 
his observation that the Great Bear (^Ursa Major\ which his countrymen at that time made 
their guide-sign in navigation, was less adapted for that purpose, as it made a oonsideiahle 
circuit round the pole, than the Less Bear (Jlraa Minor). Returned to his native city, he 
devoted himself to the search after wisdom. He made observations on the nature, dis- 
tances, and motions of the heavenly bodies; investigated the phenomena of light, the causes 
of winds, and other meteorological changes; discovered the electrical properties of the 
magnet and amber; and either invented or improved that arrangement of the constellatioDS 
which is known as the Zodiac. He explained the cause of the inequality of day and night; 
divided the earth into five zones; determined the length of the solar year; fixed the num- 
ber of days at three hundred and sixty-five; knew the exact time of the solstices; and was 
acquainted with the existence of the planets Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, Venus, and most 
probably Mercury. To him is also ascribed the invention of celestial globes, and geo- 
graphical maps. In the midst of these physical researches, however, he did not forget his 
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farmer stafesmAnl; aceompUghrafflto; ibr irben the war between Peisia and Ljdia was 
wagii^, he recammexided the lonians to enter into a eonleJeration, and to appoint Teos, 
their most central dtj, as the head quarters • of their State; and when this counsel was 
rejected, he w»s potent enough with his fellow-citiaens to persuade them not to enter into 
alliance with CkbsuS} Eing'^of Ljdia. The neutrality which he advised was successfol in 
its object, for Cjrus, iQng*of Persia, having conquered, sacked all tlie cities that had 
aided his opponent, while he spared Miletus. Tradition reports, that although thus politic 
in advising neutrality for the welfare of his native city, ih% personal friendship which he, 
in common with the other members of the Heptad, felt for Gnesus, led him to the camp of 
that monarch; and that when, having arrived at the eastern boundary of his empire, the 
monarch found that the river Halys was unlordable, he, the king having neither bridges 
IKS' boats, undertook to render the passage of the river possible. This he readily accom- 
plished by digging a erescentnshaped trench round the camp; the water beix^ thus drawn 
off into a new oourse, the army ]^)as8ed over without difficulty. His old sge was spent in 
peace and honour, in the zealous pursuit of wisdom, in systematizing the knowledge which 
in the course of a long life he had acquired, and in endeavouring to construct a theory 
of the universe. He left no works behind him — the verses on I^utical Astronomy, some- 
times cited as his, are generally considered spurious; and a poem on Nature, attributed tp 
Mm on rather doubtful authority, has not reached our time. AU that we know of his 
acquirements and philosophic opinions, tberef(»re, is derived from occasional references 
made to him by ancient historians and philosophers. He died, oppressed with heat and 
thirst while witnessing the combats in the am|diitheatre, in the 58th Olympiad (B.a 547), 
.in the 92nd year of his age. 

Exposition. — It is no easy matter to reconstruct, from the mere snatches of gossipry 
which Time has spared us, a well-c<Micatenated exposition of the doctrines of Thales. No 
consecutive abstract of his system has been transmitted to us. The speculations of that 
strong and subtle int^eet which changed the current of men's thoughts and created Philo- 
sophy, must have possessed uniformity and coherence, although the union-links of his 
thoughts are now irretrievably lost We shall endeavour to supply such interjected ideas 
as seem to us likely to have knit into a speculative unity the several dogmas attri- 
buted to him. The laws which regulate the universe influence men indirectly, and 
change their modes of thought and action. To know these laws and their influences. Nature 
must be interrogated. Observation is the means by which this may be accomplished. All 
things undergo change, yet sameness predominates. 

«' All changes ; nought is lost ; the forms are changed. 
And that which has been is not what it was ; 
Yet that which has been, is." 

There must, therefore, be some invariable element out of which the variable pbensmena 
which Nature exhibits forth form themselves or are fashioned, from which all being is 
derived, and to which all being is ultimately resolvable. 

This invariable element is the hegmning (apx»?) of things. By a rude and instinctive 
induction of those various phenomena which lie withm the circle of human cognition, it 
was easy to perceive that the original or elementary principle of things must be itself 
destitute of fixity or pre-established form. The one object which to Thales seemed to 
approach most nearly to the primitive matter required by the hypothesis was wa^ 
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Hence the maxim attribated to him hj Aristotle,* ^8ap tivai rrjv cipxriv— Water it the 
original of things, Cicero also ascribes this opinion to him,t in these words, viz^— 
** Thales says that water is the primal element of things; God the intelligence who fomed 
all things from water." And Plntarch, J explains the reasons on which the belief in this 
tenet was founded, -viz., — 1st. Water is the scarce of moisture. 2nd. All animals and pknts 
are produced and nourished by moisture. 3rd. The sun and other celestial Innmuuies 
seem to be fed by the vapours which rise from the earth. To these inductiye argnments, 
Simplicius, of Cilicia, a commentator on Aristotle, conjectures that a fourth may be added, 
viz., Water is capable of taking any form, is liable to many changes, and is very nniTer- 
sally dififused. These, however, appear to us to partake more of the character of after- 
thoughts than of those prerogative instances which a prescient interrogation of Nature voald 
suggest, at such an early stage of philosophic speculation as that of which we at present 
speak. While we believe that he who iSrst led the way to generalization from observed 
phenomena to unseen though ever-active law, must have formed some notion of tiie essen- 
tial influence which water exerted in the transformations of matter, and the eduction and 
continuance of life, as well as some definite ideas upon its own inherent powers of change, 
we are not to suppose that even the wise Thales had outgrown the influences of the 
gorgeous myths in which the early Greeks incarnated their religious and philosopbic idea& 
They may have held divided empire in his soul, but the remembrance of these "feir 
humanities of old religion" could not have wholly vanished. When, therefore, we lecoDect 
that Oceanus,§ was represented as the father of all the Gods, that his sister and wife, 
Tethys, was the mother of all the rivers that flow upon the earth; while their three thou- 
sand daughters, the Oceanides, were the guardians of the children of men till they attained, 
manhood, II we can scarcely fail to perceive that a semi-conscious desire to rationalize the 
mythologic credences of his countrymen must have biassed him towards this peculiar theo- 
retical decipherment of the mysteries of creation. Around Ionia, too, the ocean, " rising, 
falling, foaming evermore," was continually visible. From its restlessly heaving mass the 
sun arose each morning with fresh glories wreathed around his brow, drew towards him 
in his progress a train of clouds — ^parents of rain — and then, in the cooling hour of even, 
sunk wearily into " the deep sea, calm and still" — 

" Whence the broad moon rose circling into sight" 

Like a vast cincture the ocean girded the earth, while by a thousand springs it ponied 

refreshment and fertility along the valley-lands, and the earth smiled and was glad. Water 

when rarified became air, when condensed formed eaiih. Water mingled in all things, wJ 

was necessary to all. This one all-absorbing fact — how needful to notice ! how important 

to comprehend I Not to the caprices of man does the ocean yield: by its own will it seemi 

to move and act. 

" Man marks the earth with ruin— his control 
Stops with the shore." 

Here, then, is a primitive element, possessed of a formative force, and this must be the 
substance of which all being and phenomena are but the special accidents or modes. The 
riddle of the universe is read! Here the harmonious in the discordant is discovered! ^'" 

* *' Metaphysics," I,, 3. + *< Thales. . . ,ait aquam esse initium rerum ; Deum earn meKUm q»^ 
ex aqua eunctafinaeret." Dc Nat Deomm, Lib. I., c. 10. 
; " De Placitis Philosophorum," Lib. I., c. 3. § " Iliad," XIV., 201. R Hesiod'a « Theogonf," ^- 
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longer is it requisite that man should, in quiescent ignorance and awe, gaze on the ever- 

revolving changes which constitute to him the visihle universe, without perceiving the 

unity which underlies all transformation and diversity. 

As iiiere is a unity of thought, manner, feeling, and character in man — a unity which 

subsists under all varieties of state, culture, and circumstance, — so also is there a unity in 

nature. Intelligence is the source of human similarities. Is nature also intelligent? We 

see it obey fixed laws. Now laws are the products of intelligence; why, therefore, should 

we hesitate to believe that nature is animated and ensouled? * ^ The toorld is living y and 

fidl of demons^ and *' aXi things are full of Gods"'\ are the doctrines ascribed to him upon 

this point. These opinions he illustrated by reference to the electrical properties of the 

magnet and amber. Hence, too, when one asked, *' Can we conceal our ill deeds firom the 

Gods?" he replied, " No; not even our thoughts!" And yet Thales is accused of Atheism! 

Atheism is a later development — la the creedlessness of despair. It is not in the early 

enthusiasm of specuktion that Atheism arises. Not until every form of thought of which 

the age is capable has been exhausted, does Scepticism appear. And then it operates to 

clear a new field, upon which the contest between human curiosity and the phalanxed 

mysteries of Being may be resumed. At this early stage, hope and energy are young and 

buoyant, nor has doubt yet hung her sable curtain before the vision of the eager speculatist. 

There can be little doubt of the semi-pantheistic tendency of his thoughts; but of Atheism 

ive can discover no indication. Indeed, his practical moral precepts, independently of his 

theoretic doctrines, are far removed from the pseudo-utilitarianism of atheistic dogmas ; as 

the following specimens will suffice to prove, viz., — " Never do that yourself which you 

disapprove of in another." *' Silence the tongue of the slanderer by prudence." *'Get 

not rich by evil actions." " Bemember alike absent and present fiiends." " Take greater 

care to culture the mind than beautify the outward form." " Know thyself^ 

" To talk too much proves not that one is wise : 
Let rather one great thought, 
Oae noble aim be keenly sought — 
So shall you best above mere praters rise." 

Kemarks. — In a previous paper j: we attempted to explain how the various condition- 
ating circumstances of existence give birth to successive speculations, each tending towards 
the elucidation of some one point of permanent human interest We saw Religion becoming 
rationalized, Legislation subjected to ratiocinative investigation, and thus to a certain extent 
systematized and withdrawn from the dominion of Empiricism to the control and govern- 
ment of Beason. Now, however, we have had a new element of speculation introduced. 
Nature — protean in her changes — is to be subjected to the investigations of the Reason; and 
the vague wonder with which phenomena have hitherto been viewed is to be, if possible, 
exchanged for a knowledge of the primal elements in which all phenomenal diversities 
originate and inhere. Knowledge is an accurate acquaintance with the facts of Nature, or 
Consciousness; Wisdom is a correct and systematic cognition (sensible or intuitive) of the 
causes of phenomena; Philosophy is the loving search after wisdom. Philosophy is in all 
Its stages merely tentative, not positive. Its solutions of the problems of the Reason, at 

* TovKoa-ixav in^vxov Kai dain6vuv wXfipn. — " Diogenes Laertius," Lib. I., 27. 
i Tldvra rXifpq tfefiv e^cu.— Aristode's " MeUphysics;* I., 5, t In No. IV., p. 131. 
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anj given tune, an the Ughett effiorts of thought poisible m that age. To cooetnict a 
perfect and abeolate meta^yaic reqnirea: — 1st A perfect and absolnte discenunent of all 
the possible sources of human knowledge. 2nd. An adequate oonceptioa of the limits of 
the huipan intelieet Srd. An eacact and definite acquaintance with the whole possible 
sphere in which huaaan reason may be advantageously em^jed. 4th. A clear aod 
distinct differentiation between the subjective and the ebjectiTe. In so far as aoj 
philosophy ia wanting in tiie qualities definitively specified above, it is necessarily 
tentative and tempoiaiy, capable of farther development and a nobler reoonstructicRi. In 
which point, then, did the philosophy of Thales chiefly exhibit a deficiency? The cbief 
defect, we apprehend, consbted in the possession of no clearly defined priac^le by whidi 
the rabjective might be distinguished from the objective — ^the ideal from the real. The 
unity which was sought was not analyzed with sufSdent care, and the analogy iin;£e& 
between the 8i»rit of man and the soul of the universe was rashly, perhaps, overstrained. 
Here, in the first earnest struggle of mind with the mysteries it felt, it failed deaiij 
to distinguish between itself and the phenomenal universe; and thus it dung to the tangible 
and visible in preference to the ideal. Everything changes and is metamofrphoBed, it is 
true; but by what power an these changes niade~by what percipiency are these changes 
registered? Are all ehanges equally fatalistically determined? If not, why is not man 
difierentiated from the material elements around him? But, in this era, when the perilous 
questioning of the mysteries around man are merely fisshioning themselves, we ask, periiaps, 
too mueh. Has not much been done, when a new tract of thought is opened up ? Truly, 
we dare not hesitate to exclaim, with Pliny, of those who thu» enrich the realms of 
thought, ** Hail to you, and to your genius! Interpreters of Heaven! Worthy recipients of 
the laws of the Universe! Authors of principles which connect Gods and men! " 



WHICH SYSTEM IS MOST IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE SCRIPTURES, ASD 
PRODUCTIVE OF THE BEST RESULTS— EPISCOPACY, PRESBYTERIANISM, 
OR CONGREGATIONALISM? 

EPISCOPACY.— ARTICLE IV. 



In reading the papers which have been 
written on this subject, in the Contro- 
versiaUitf 1 have been much surprised to 
notice how each writer, as by common con- 
sent, has departed from the thesis given; for 
if we except the first article on Episcopacy, 
the real matter in dispute bas scarcely even 
been fgjproaehed.* The talent displayed by 
the various writers forbids the idea that they 
have purposely avoided the theme as one too 
difficult for diacoarse, since they have entered 
into another equally difficult ; yet, if this be 

* It is proper to state that this paper was nent 
to us when only two of the articles on each subject 
bad appeared. 



not the case, they must have mistaken their 
way, either through inattention, or for want 
of a larger development of that somewhat 
metaphysical quality, the faculty of abstrac- 
tion, which enables a man to distinguish 
clearly between a thing and its extrinsic 
adjuncts or atKiompaniments. The subject 
is cleariy written — ** Which system is mui 
in accordance with the Scriptures, andptih 
dtictive of the best results — Episcopacift 
Presbyterianismj or Congregationalism f 
If, however, I had not seen this heaifing, I 
could have come to no other condusion tbas 
that the subject in dispute was the propriety 
or impropriety of a State BeKgiou or Natumal 
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Church, It 18 a departure from the real 
sahject into tMt which has led the Episco- 
palian to speak somewhat too disparagingl j 
of his dissentini; brethren; — ^which has led 
the Presbyterian to cite the non-endowed 
Papal church as a bad example of Congrega- 
tionalism, and to attribute an apostolic 
foundation to the results of a " bad ambi- 
tion." It is the same departure, too, which 
has induced the Gongregationallst to look 
with such jaundiced eyes upon a God-hon- 
oared and time-honoured order of men; and 
in the warmth of his declamation, to load 
with undistinguishing vituperatton and slan- 
der a whole race of bishops, — to some of 
whom, as I may hare occasion to instance, 
he is actually indebted under God for the 
liberty he now enjoys, for the privilege he 
uses to such excess, of *' speaking evUo/diff- 
rdtktP Not less consistent indeed would 
the infidel be who denounced Christianity as 
an evil because it had produced such mad 
enthusiasts as the Scandinavian Anabaptists, 
SQch prelate- murdering fanatics as Balfour 
of Burley, or such demons in human form 
as the Spanish inquisitors, than are these 
writers, in attributing to different forms of 
church government all the evils which have 
accompanied those forms in the different 
phases of their chronological course. 

The wanderings of which I complain will 
render it necessary for me to devote a little 
time to clearing the way of the obstructions 
thos thrown upon it, and to treat the subject 
rather less in ** order" than I could wish. 
First, then, let me intimate that Episcopacy 
is not necessarily a State religion, nor is a 
State religion necessarily Episcopal ; though 
our Congregational advocates have treated 
the two as almost synonymous terms. Indeed, 
' BoUa," in his argument, seems to lose sight 
<)f yie fact that there are any Episcopal 
churches in the world besides that of Eng- 
land, or any National or State churches but 
what are Episcopal ; whereas, if be will look 
around him, he will find that, in addition to 
the Roman and the Eastern churches, there 
are vnetUMiBhed Episcopal churches in 
Scotland, in America, yea, and even in Eng- 
j*nd itself — as witness that of the Moravian 
brethren, of whom more anon; and that 
on the other hand, Presbyterianism is the 
established religion of Scotland, while some- 
thing like " Congregationalism'* has been re- 
peatedly " established " on the Continent of 



Europe, especially under the first French 
Republic 

Secondly, let me say that the general 
developments of Episcopacy have been any- 
thing rather than the making of bishops 
*^the subjects and minions of the State/' 
There is a principle so strongly inherent in 
man, that even Christianity has, thus far, 
failed to eradicate it ; and perhaps if we look 
beneath the surface of things, we may see 
therein a new evidence of the truth of our 
holy religion in the testimony that principle 
gives to one of the most controverted of its 
doctrines — the fall of man, — proceeding, 
as it seems to do, from an instinctive con- 
sciousness of his fall, and an attempt to 
raise himself, — I mean the principle of 
Lawlessness, or political antinomianism. 
Christians are imperatively taught in the 
Holy Scriptures the duty of obedience to 
the laws, and the ** authorities * or adminis- 
trators of the laws, of the nation in which 
they dwell. Yet among Christians under 
every form of church government, this politi- 
cal antinomianism or lawlessness has, again 
and again, been manifest. Among Congre- 
gationalists, who are lacking in imion, and 
consequently in power^ this principle has 
generally displayed itself in resistance or 
disobedleuce to the law or its imposts. The 
" Independent " places himself aixyoe the law, 
his conscience being the sole judge of its 
propriety; and if he disapproves, he thinks 
it right to disobey. The Presbyterian and 
Episcopal churches being more like organised 
corporations, have displayed the same prin- 
ciple in a different manner. Theirs have 
not been individual acts of resistance or dis- 
obedience, but a combined effort to place the 
Church above the Throne. We have wit- 
nessed this latterly, as well as in former 
times, among the Pre^yterians of North 
Britain; and numerous have been its mani* 
festations among Episcopalians, that being 
the *' sacerdotal element" which led to the 
corruption of the Greek and Latin churches : 
while in- our own country, it has forced a 
pusillanimous monarch to do penance at the 
tomb of an arrogant archbishop; led another 
unfortunate king to the scaffold through 
foolish adherence to the teachings of Laudian 
ecclesiastics; and has latterly, under the 
Tractarian ** conspiracy,'' attempted to ^ nn- 
protestantize the Protestant church." Thus, 
then, by taking a wider gaze, we discover 
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that bishops are not nsuall j the ^ subjects 
and minions of the State." Nor will onr 
own annals fail to furnish us with more 
glorious and illustrious examples of this 
fact, of which I will just instance one. 
England had been freed from Papal domina- 
tion, and almost freed from Papal error, when, 
through the Intrigues of Jesuits at home and 
abroad, a monarch was induced to attempt 
the restoration of both. He usurped the 
prerogatives alike of laj and clerical nobles 
and commoners. He issued his commands, 
which often were clearly adverse to the laws 
of the land; and usuallj enforced obedience. 
But at length he tried his autocratic experi- 
ments upon men who knew their dutj to 
their country and their God, and were re- 
solved to perform it. They were bishops: 
and seven bishops were committed to the 
Tower because they would not become "the 
subjects and minions of the State." They 
both resisted and snfifered as Christians. 
They resisted, not the law, but the arbitrary 
will of one who was seeking to over-ride the 
law, and set it at defiance. And their 
resistance, instrumentally, was the cause of 
the overthrow of the Stuarts, and the glorious 
Bevolution of 1688; and laid the foundation 
of the civil and religious liberties we now 
enjoy. 

One more fallacy I must endeavour to 
explode. It is that of attributing the de- 
generacy of Evangelical Christianity into 
formalism or dull morality, to forms of 
church government, or even to the accidents 
of "creed," "endowment," or "establish- 
ment." That degeneracy has its origin in 
something deeper — ^the common degeneracy 
of man, his fall from original purity. I will 
cite a few examples which our own recent 
history will furnish. Any one at all ac- 
quainted with the literature of our English 
Beformers (and the labours of the " Parker 
Society" have put them within the reach of 
many who otherwise could not have access 
to them), will at once give them credit for 
eyangelical principles, and for a depth of 
learning to which we modems can make no 
approach, simply because we have too much 
to do, and have to live almost at railroad 
speed. Yet, in a few ages after, we see their 
successors, under Charles the First, making 
a retrograde movement, and attempting to 
seize hold of that papal cup of abomination 
which their forefathers had emptied of 



everything except a little sediment. The 
Throne and Church fell together. The 
Episcopal clergy, good and bad alike, were 
proscribed and hunted as wild beasts. Some- 
thing akin to Congregationalism and Pres- 
byterianism united was the "established" 
religion, a hatred to liturgies and creeds 
forming the principal cement of its umon; 
and evangelical truth and wild fanaticism 
were apparently in close alliance. The 
"Restoration" succeeded. The Pnritsns 
were in their turn ejected ; and cold formal- 
ism became the predominant religion, while 
the state of morals was eminently loose and 
bad. But must we blame Episcopacy for 
this? or even liturgies and creeds? / think 
not. The nation, escaping from the " iron 
rule" of the " Puritans," which was felt to 
be an intolerable restrunt, ran somewhat 
naturally to the opposite extreme; and the 
Church, in defiance of her own ritual and 
formularies, yea, in direct contradiction to 
her own " form of sound words," taught doc- 
trines inconsistent with them. Bat what 
became of the "ejected"? Truly, "" there 
were giants in those dm/s" the days of Howe, 
and Owen, and Baxter, and the Henrys, 
Matthew and Philip; but where are their 
successors? Where is the Presbyterian 
Church of England, not loaded and bowed 
down with creeds and rituals, nor corrupted 
by union with the State? Alas, how are the 
mighty fallen ! Behold their remains in the 
congregations of Unitarians scattered here 
and there about the land, " denying the Lord 
that bought them." But the Congregational- 
ist may object, that after the severance of 
their brief union with the State, these chnrcfaes 
were endowed by mistaken men and woment 
whose wealth, left for the propagation of 
truth, is now prostituted to the propagation 
of error. Well, then, take another exampk. 
Where are the old denomination of GenM 
Baptists? They were unendowed Congre- 
gationaUstSf yet they universally fell into 
the same error; and are now fallen almost 
into annihilation 1 while the " Established " 
Episcopal Church is waking Into new vitality 
and comparative purity. 

I have thus, I think, made it manifest (as 
far as could easily be done in part only of a 
brief paper), that evils which have been 
attributed to various forms of church goven* 
ment have their root in something deeper; 
and consequently, that the bitterness with 
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which each in torn has been assailed, is sot 
only a breach of Christian charity, bat really 
ill-judged and misplaced. I have thus not 
only somewhat " cleared the way,** bnt, in a 
sort of incidental manner, entered into the 
second branch of the subject proposed — the 
comparative iTTOc^a/ value of that form of 
chnrch government which I hold to be the 
right one. 

Induced, and almost forced, by the "wan- 
derings'' of others thus to begin my observa- 
tions at the wrong end, I will now proceed 
in the same direction, and endeavour briefly 
to show this practical value in a more direct 
form, before I turn to tbat which I consider 
its best foundation — scriptural authority, 

B. 6., the Congregational advocate, exults 
in his freedom from the restraint of creeds 
and formularies. He tells us, " it is in vain 
to frame creeds, to establish articles, and to 
publish canons of belief; no man can, no 
man ever did assent to them honestly and 
intelligently, because the governors of the 
religious community to which he belongs 
commanded him to do so. His mind must 
and will sit in judgment upon every thing 
which is offered for her belief; and unless 
she finds what she deems sufficient evidence 
she cannot (if she would) believe." To the 
latter part of this sentence I, as an Episco- 
palian, and a believer in creeds, cordially 
assent; but I deny that it is therefore in 
vain to " frame creeds, establish articles, and 
publish canons of belief." Creeds have been 
universal in Episcopal churches; and if a 
creed be in accordance with scripture — if it 
be a summary of scripture doctrine — it is 
true, and challenges the belief of a Chris- 
tian, jea, of every man who believes the 
Scriptures. And even the Congregationalist 
practically denies his own axiom. He rejects 
creeds, but he expects his minister to believe 
and preach certain doctrines, which he (as a 
better judge than Councils or Reformers, or 
a virhole host of wise and learned men) deems 
in his own popeship to be essential ; and his 
unfortunate, but far from "independent" 
minister, has not, in most cases, the advan- 
tage of knowing by " creeds," and " articles," 
and " canons of belief," what those doctrines 
are ; bnt may chance to find, and in many 
instances has found, that what is deemed 
sound doctrine one year may be deemed error 
next. In most congregations the law is not 
thus lax. There are recognized if not "pub- 



lished" doctrines or "articles" of belief; and 
it used to be the practice, though I know 
not what it may be now, for men, quite as 
fallible as the inditers of the Episcopal 
Church's creeds and formularies, to examine 
the proposed minister as to his belief in these 
before he received his " call" to preside over 
the church. Where this is not practised, 
the danger is only greater. Ministers and 
churches both have lapsed and may lapse. 
WUh no settled doctrines it is impossible to 
predicate on what point between evangelical 
truth and Atheism either the one or the 
other may eventually land; or to what 
extravagant abuse they may ultimately carry 
" tlie liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
them free" 

Another fact on which the Congregational 
advocates lay much stress is the power they 
possess of choosing their own ministers. 
Tbat serious evils have resulted from forcing 
upon parishes ministers to whom they were 
repugnant, I candidly acknowledge. But 
there are evils of an opposite character, when 
men *^ seek unto thems^ves teachers having 
itching ears" The numerous splittings and 
discords, the heart-burnings and divisions 
which result from this practice are patent to 
every one; but every one does not know, 
what I, wbo have been occasionally behind 
the scenes, do know, — the state oi dependence 
in which the independent minister is usually 
kept, or the necessity he is under (unless 
wealth or extraordinary talents render him 
truly independent) of preaching to please his 
people, or ceasing to eat bread. Nor is it 
easy to conceive of anything resulting from 
" church patronage" being more indecorous 
or antichristian than a scene which, some 
forty years since, occurred among a congre- 
gation in a Nottingham " chapel," where the 
officers of justice had to interfere on a Lord's 
day morning, to prevent a riot and an actual 
battle for possession of the pulpit, between 
the two parties into which the congregation 
was divided. To such evils both Presby- 
terian and Episcopal authority presents a 
check, though their institutions, like all 
other things in this fallen world, are not 
without their defects. 

The Presbyterian, on the other hand^ 
exults in the equality of the ministers of his 
church, which, though it possesses its advan- 
tages, is not, I think, without its <;wadvan- 
tages also. " I demand," said a very repub- 
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iican citizen to Ljcorgns, **& fbrm of 
goremment in which all shall hare equal 
pow«r." ''Begin it, friend" was the lair- 
giTer^s reply, ** in thine own family." Were 
talents and mental acquirements equal, were 
moral character in all respects equal, then 
equality of power and priTileges would be 
strict and proper; but such is not the case 
in any of God's providential arrangements in 
the universe around us. I defend no abuses. 
I plead for none of those excrescences which 
hare grown around our yenerable Church. 
I am far from defending the practice of 
giving the highest appointments, either civil 
or ecclesiastical, to the families of the rich 
and noble, holding as I do that for such 
offices mental capacity and moral worth 
form a far better patent of nobility. But I 
do hold that, apart from all abuses, inequality 
— a difference at once in position, influence, 
and emolument — is really an advantage to a 
church, and calculated to raise the stemdard 
of her ministry. 

And now, in concluding this branch of the 
subject, I will just revert again to the im- 
propriety of blaming any institution for evils 
which do not belong intrinsically to it, but 
are mere accidenta of its existence. National 
establishments, whether right or wrong, have 
really nothing to do with this question. 
Wer^ all the statements made and quoted 
by " Rolla" ** the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth" (and many of them 
are fnw-statements and ^oj^statements, the 
deductions from which have been refuted 
again and again), still his burning eloquence 
would be wholly misapplied. The objections 
even of John Milton were against the prelacy 
of his day, with its State corruptions and 
Laudian and popish developments. Episco- 
pacy, as au institution, has existed and still 
exists independent of them all. And not to 
menti(Ri some of the bishops of our own 
Church, against whom the said advocate 
seems so strangely prejudiced, — a visit to 
any of the Moravian settlements in "this 
realm of England " might convince him, or 
any other man, that there are Episcopal 
clergy, and bishops ruling them, who partake 
more largely of the primitive simplicity of 
apostolic times than any other denomination 
in our most christian land. 

The Episcopal form of government, then, 
possesses all the advantages of combination, 
order, restraint, supervision, and that in- 



equality of office which is calculated to excite 
a laudable ambition, — a *^prooMng of cm 
another to love and good vorksT If it has 
been alloyed by a greater number of oorrup- 
ti(Mis than the otiier two, it ia only peihaps 
because it has existed so much longer in a 
worid of contamination and sin. And u 
exbting among the " United Brethren" it 
has never exhibited either that lawlessnees 
which disobeys the civil ruler, or attempts 
to place the church above the throne; that 
woridliness which induces secularity; ortbat 
quarrelling, splitting, and dividing, irhicli 
has been the reproach of the CongregatioQal 
churches: but shows to the world at the 
present time, as it has done through all the 
ages of Papal darkness, a pictare of a chaich 
imbued with primitive simplicity, possessing 
all the ardour of a first love, and ^fted with 
a missionary spirit which makes the whole 
world its sphere. 

I c(nne now, in the last place, to that which 
is the first branch of the thesis — the scriptnnd 
evidence for Episcopacy; and here I need not 
be otherwise than brief, because the matter 
was well stated by F. J. L., in the first article. 
Indeed, after the Rev. J. A. Jameses admissiflo 
that "no case occurs in inspired history 
where it is mentioned that a church elected 
its own pastors," I can well affard, not only 
to be brief, but generous. I can afford to 
give up the inference which may be legiti- 
mately drawn from the frequent use of the 
terms " bishop," " presbyter" or " elder," and 
" deacon," in the apostolic vnitings. I can 
afford to admit that the terms '' bishop" aod 
" elder" were somewhat indiscriminately used 
as designations of the same person. I can 
afford to admit that we have no ^uch dear 
revelation respecting matters of chnreii 
government as respecting matters of faith or 
things essential to salvation. I can afford 
even to allow that in the earlier days of the 
apostles no regular system of church goTem- 
ment was established, though I will not 
allow, either to the Congregationalist or to 
John Henry Newman, that they left only 
the germs of a system for man in his superior 
wisdom to develop. I will only now press 
my claim to the indisputable and incontro* 
vertible facts, that one bishop or overseer 
was enjoined not to receive an accioatu» 
against an elder hut before two or rt«« 
witnesses (I Tim. v. 19); thus showing him 
(though not an apostle) to be a judge orrnler 
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3Ter elders; and that another was appointed 
to ^ ordain «ider9 m wery cUy " (Titos i. 
3 ), even the hundred cities of Crete, wherein 
tie was located; and I will take these two 
Hacts to the sneceedlBg a^e for its comm^i- 
t-ary upon them. 

Far be it from me to appeal to the Fathers, 
except as to fallible men, on matters of faith 
ojid doctiine. On matters of fact, however, — 
on ocenrrences of which they were cogmasant, 

1 woald take their testimony as readily as 

t;liat of any other historian. Nay, I esteem 
it more reliable than that of amf heathen, 
because they w^re trained nnder a purer 
system of morals, and taught to hold truth 
more sacred. And what is the testimony of 
the amversal Ghorch daring the first three 
centuries ? Orthodox and heterodox, catholic 
and . schismatic, speak in this respect one 
language — ^it is, that no other form of church 
govemnMDt than Episcopal was known or 
heard of, or dreamt of. In the hinguage of 



Chillingwortb, ''Episcopal government is 
acknowledged to have been tmiveiBally re- 
ceived in the Church, presently after the 
Apostles' times. Between the Apostles' 
times and this * presently after,' there was 
not time enough for, nor possibility of, so 
great an alteration. And therefore there was 
no such alteration as is pretended. And 
therefore Episocqacy, being confessed to be 
so ancient and catholic, must be granted also 
to be apoBtoUc." 

Here, then, I take my stand. On evidence 
which I conceive to be irrefragable, I believe 
Episcopacy to be accordant with the Scrip- 
tures; and I believe and am confident that 
God would not, by his Apostles, institute any 
form of church government which was not 
best suited to the varying wants of varying 
ages and conditions, and therefore calculated 
to be '* productive of the best results." 

T.R. 
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Wb perused the second article on Congre- 
gationalism with much satisfacticm : it ap- 
peared to us eloquent throughout, and 
generally conclusive as against Prelatical 
establishments. It is true, nevertheless, that 
some portions of it are characterized by a 
rhetorical fervor that sometimes obscures 
and occasionally distorts the truth; jet upon 
the whole it may be esteemed a candid and 
faitfafnl exposition of what the miter deemed 
to be the truth on the great questbns which 
are being considered, and, we hope, dispas- 
sionately discussed. The examination of 
the Episcopate already made is at once so 
full and elaborate, that it would be inex- 
cusable in us to continue that examination 
much further; we will, therefore, simply 
notice a few points that have not, we think, 
been sufiSciently insisted on. 

Zealous Episcopalians strenuously insist 
upon the identity of their church with the 
ancient hierarchy of the Jews. The ser- 
vices, it is true, were conducted by the high- 
priest, priests, and Levites, but we cannot 
admit the inference sought to be deduced, 
viz., that its threefold orders were carried 
out into the ministry of the Christian dis- 
pensation, and hence that Gospel ministers 
should necessarily be of three distinct orders. 
Where is the evidence showing that the 
three orders of the Jewii^h priesthood were 



typical of a Gospel ministry? Under the law 
the priesthood was hereditary, and its great 
business was the offering of sacrifices; — but 
neither of these particulars obtain in the 
clerical orders of the Episcopate, and hence 
the parallel fails. When tlie Son of God 
offered himself as a propitiation and a 
sacrifice for us, the type was merged in the 
antitype ;~-the work of salvation was com- 
pleted, and the ancient economy, having 
served the end for which it was instituted, 
came to a close. Thus a change passed over 
the priesthood and the law; — the introduc- 
tion of the Gospel dispensation supposed the 
desuetude and complete abrogation of the 
ceremonial law. In vain, therefore, do we 
endeavour to institute among the grada- 
tional priesthood of the Jews a parallel and 
a warrant for the gradations to be found in 
the clerical orders of the Episcopal Church; 
— they are so entirely distinct in their ofiices, 
their privileges, and their functions, that to 
insist upon their identity or similarity is 
simply to reduce to ridicule the whole Bible 
system of typical ordinances. Whittaker 
pithily says, — " As there is now no sacrifice, 
neither is there any priesthood" — an opinion 
which is corroborated by Bishop Stillingfieet, 
who regards this mistake of the Episco- 
palians as *' the original and foundation of 
many errors.** The high-priest, if the ana- 
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logy be worth anything, mnst be represented 
by an individual, but there is no such per- 
sonage in the English hierarchy. In the 
Vatican alone can ne find a parallel to the 
one high-priest, — ^but such a parallel!! 

A glance at the synagogue, its office- 
bearers and amugenunts, will serve to show 
that the pretended analogy between the 
Jewish office-bearers and the various orders 
of the hierarchy are without foundation. In 
each synagogue there were ten office-bearers, 
•—one, the minister or bishop of the church, 
by whom public- devotion was conducted; 
three were ruling elders, who judged in all 
cases of offence among the members, and 
managed the financial affairs of the church; 
three were deacons, to whom were entrusted 
the special care and superintendence of the 
poor; the eighth was an interpreter of the 
Hebrew into the language commonly spoken; 
the ninth and tenth were sacred critics, ap- 
pointed to the study of the inspired writings 
in order to assist the interpreter. Here, 
then, we have in each synagogue a minister 
or bishop, but no diocesan; just the same as 
a minister of the Scottish Church, with his 
elders and deacons ; for the existence of the 
other three was obviously occasioned by the 
necessities of the situation and the age. 
Take away from the synagogue what was 
peculiar to the local state and condition of 
the Jewish nation, and you have the Kirk 
Session. The parallel is still more perfect 
when you take into account that an appeal 
might be made from the decisions of the 
elders of the synagogue to the Sanhedrim, or 
supreme council of Presbytery. This Jewish 
institution then, will, we think, appear to 
every candid reader as a model of Presby- 
terianism rather than Episcopacy. Yet, while 
we would not attach great weight to the 
argument derived from this analogy in sup- 
port even of Presbyterianism, it is obvious, 
from various considerations, that the syna- 
gogue affords an example to be imitated by 
the Christian Church, whereas the temple 
affords none. From its simplicity the syna- 
gogue is the model upon which the Church, 
with some appropriate variations, might be 
made to meet the wants of every country 
under the eye of Providence. 

During the personal ministrations of the 
Saviour, the Church had not received that 
regular organization that might have ren- 
dered it a pattern or model for all the subse- 



quent ages of the Church; the times were 
extraordinary, and the means were suited to 
the temporary phases of the times. 

It has been attempted to support Prelati- 
cal establishments by alleging Uiat the twelve 
and seventy were of di^rent orders. Bat 
on this subject we avail ourselves of the 
authority of Dr. Whitby, in the hope that 
his opinion may have some weight with the 
supporters of the hierarchy, and induce 
them seriously to reflect whether they are 
not in error on this point. ** Whereas," sajs 
he, " some compare the bishops to the apostles, 
the seventy to the presbyters of the Church, 
and thence conclude that diverse orders in 
the ministry were instituted by Chiist lum- 
self. It must be granted some of the 
ancients did believe these two to be diverse 
orders, and that those of the seventy were 
inferior to the order of the apostles, and 
sometimes they make the comparison. Bat 
then, it must also be granted, that this com- 
parison will not strictly hold, for the seventr 
received not their mission as presbyters do, 
but immediately from the Lord Christ as 
well as the apostles, and in their first mis- 
sion were plainly sent on the same errand, 
and with the same power.*' 

The apostles were gloriously endowed,— 
the power of working miracles was theirs, 
and they were divinely commissioned to thdr 
holy office by the Redeemer; they were not 
confined in their ministrations to this diocese, 
or that congregation, but extended equallj 
over " all the churches." Strange it is, thit 
while the Church has been so solicitous re- 
garding the regular and unbroken saccesa<c 
of its bishops, from the apostles down, i: 
should not, among so many pretended suc- 
cessors, have dianoed on an evangelist, or x 
new prophet, who might still deliver the 
inspired message. To trace the apostolical 
succession from New Testament times till 
now is a literal impossibility, which nothing 
short of the most arrogant assumption coaU 
pretend to; — ^the men, the office, and the 
limes are changed, or, to say the least, there 
is some link of connection wanting — there 
is some power lost. But whence originates 
this absolute necessity for a continn^ suc- 
cession of men invested with the same 
authority as the first apostles, and deriving 
from them power to ordain and keep a law- 
fully commissioned clergy, when the instances 
of Paul and Barnabas and Timothy may all 
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be cited in proof of the TaHdity of Presby- 
terial ordination. It mnst be a hnmiliating 
fact, althoogh historically indispatable, that 
the vaunted apoetolical snccession of the 
English hierarchy is derived, not in an nn- 
broken line from the apostles, but throngh 
the medium of a cornipt chnrch; — the no- 
torious profligacy of the Popes, and the fact 
that the Papal chair was occupied by a 
female of equivocal character, together with 
the utter impossibility of determining who 
were the first seven bishops of Rome, leave 
the Episcopal clergy little room to plnme 
themselves on their assumed successorship. 

We shall now reply briefly to that portion 
of "BoUa^s" paper containing an ezposi- 
tional statement of Congregationalism; and 
here it may be remarked that his style, 
hitherto clear and evincing not a little Inmi- 
nons grandeur and literary power of expres- 
sion, becomes vague, indefinite, and unsatis- 
factory. At the very outset, he introduces 
himself by saying — "" We deem it necessary 
to state, that divine philosophy is our basis, 
the New Testament our text-book, Christ 
onr guide, and the attainment and accorate 
ennnciation of religious truth our highest 
ambition.'* Now this sentence, from its 
generality and want of precision, might be 
adopted by any member of any chnrch ; any 
one of the three hundred sects in Christen- 
dom might empl(^ the very same language; 
it is therefore not peculiarly happy as de- 
scriptive of the basis or fundamental prin- 
ciple of Congregationalism. Every sect 
differs as to the terms and meaning of the 
sacred text* book; and in this general dubiety 
originates the necessity for creeds as a pre- 
liminary test of church membership. We 
learn, as we proceed, that Christ " laid the 
fonndation of civil and religious liberty;" 
that " this perfect freedom of universal man 
he guarded by leaving no decrees, but merely 
great and everlasting principles." The im- 
pression here sought to be laid on the mind 
of the reader is, that the Established Pres- 
byterian Church is institutionally opposed to 
this mental freedom, whilst Congr^ational- 
^^ is institutionally the conservator of 
mental independence and spiritual freedom. 
Never was there a more unfounded mistake. 
On the subject of non-interference with the 
sacred liberty and prerogatives of conscience, 
the Church of Scotland is happily as free as 
^7 Independent or Congregational Church 



in the country. The Confession of Faith is 
not an enforced creed; it merely expresses 
the Church's opinion of what constitutes the 
meaning and purport of the sacred writings, 
and forms an epitome of Bible truths for the 
guidance of those who are members, and for the 
assistance of those who desire to be in com- 
munion with her. If this be an error, then 
it is also chai^geable against Congregational, 
ists, because they have likewise, according 
to tiieir own authorities, a creed, and declara- 
tion of belief in that creed. We submit, 
then, that thore is no greater infringement 
of spiritual independence in expressing belief 
in a confession of faith than in making the 
declaration referred to. So far, then, they 
are equal; but in the matter of chnrch 
courts and general efficiency the Church of 
Scotland possesses a marked superiority. This 
we shall endeavour to show, while taking 
exception to some of the more prominent 
points advanced by the advocates of the 
opposing views. 

The era of tlis Reformation was indeed a 
glorious era for the world and the Church. 
The great men of that memorable epoch, 
who sought to embody the pure principles 
and holy doctrines taught by the Reformers, 
in a Church Establishment, have accom- 
plished their great work in the existence and 
continued prosperity of a church worthy of 
themselves, and worthy of the great struggle 
in which it had its origin. To mention in 
the same breath the Episcopalian and Pres- 
byterian forms of worship as nearly identical, 
is to overlook entirely the origin of the latter. 
Does not the history of the period attest that 
it sprung from a deep feeling of disgust — a 
heart-hatred of Prelacy, and that this very 
recoil of feeling drove them to the adoption 
of a form of worship, ritual, and church 
government, the simplicity, efficiency, and 
essential purity of which is as nearly apos- 
tolic as the nature of modern times would 
admit? The simplicity of its form well ac- 
cords with the unostentatious and humble 
approach of the sinner before his God. First 
there is praise and prayer, then a chapter is 
read and expounded ; here a small portion of 
a psalm is sung, and the discourse which 
forms the principal part of the service is 
delivered to the assembled multitude; now 
praise is joined in again by the whole con* 
gregation; prayer is o£Pered up by the 
pastor, and the general benediction is pro- 
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nonnced in oondmioiL This Btndioos am- 
plicitj of form, so grateful to the feelings of 
Plresbjteruuis, sad so aeoordant with scrip- 
ture, is removed to an immense distance firoai 
the g«wgaw ceremonial of the Episeopate — 
the canren altar, the cfaaoted btnrgies, the 
manj Toiced organ and instromeatal har- 
monies of TarioQS kinds, all of which, in 
connection with the gradational show and 
flaunting finerj of the choreh offieids, are 
aeen with a jeakws eje as wiles to captivate 
the iouiginatioD, and lead astraj the devo- 
tisnal feriings of the heart. PresbTtenanism, 
in oootradistinetion to this sjstem, appeals 
aolely to the nnderstaading, and places the 
yital truths of nligbn naked and nnob- 
seored before tiie worshipper, and the result 
has been abandaatl j gmtif jing. As ** BoUa* ' 
well obserres, Presbyterianism has made the 
Scotch, "in vital religion and intdligence,*' 
" TBStlj superior to the m as s es of the Eng- 
lish." 

No doubt, much of this saoceas is to be 
attributed to the fiiet that the sacred fnnc- 
tioos of the ministerial office are mtnufted to 
the care of a pastor regularly trsined bj a 
course of theological and other studies; he 
is examined by an ecclesiastical court as to 
the extent of his attainments, which judges 
also of his general fitness for the discharge 
of his important duties. This is a feature 
that differentiates the Presbyterian from the 
Coogregational and other forms of disseot — 
these, hj a vote of the church, apptint any 
layman to the office whom they deem pos- 
sessed of the necessary qualifications. This 
system cannot but give rise to many abuses, 
because they do not, like the Presbyterians, 
deem it imperatively necessary that their 
ministry should have an elaborate and col- 
legiate education. Schisms can scarcely fail 
to arise from this cause alone. Men irregu- 
larly trained will doubtless see the great 
truths of the gospel from difl^ent stand- 
points; some of them inevitably tending to 
the spread of half truths and false doctrines. 
We believe, were it practicable that the 
Churches' populatitm could be educated simul- 
taneously, so that the whole might be elevated 
to the same point of attainmeut at the same 
period, two-thirds of the sects that now 
divide and distract the Church would quickly 
disappesr. That we may be aided in iq»- 
proaching this desirable harmony of belief, 
give us an educated ministry, and let each 



of them have the fervor of the edoesked 
Paul, who, both from the wondrous siooeas 
of his labours and the grandeur of his elo- 
quence, was the most illustrious of the 
apostles. Let the ministry have, as it ooght, 
the hi^est culture the world can give; let 
them sit at the feet of Gamaliel; let them be 
learned m all the learning of the Egyptiias; 
and let the torch of seieaee ever be kindled 
at the sacred flame of the altar, so that a 
hallowed union may be fonned for the meatal 
and spiritual Ulnnunation of the world. 

The Church of Scotland luoogniaes no 
divenity of rank, except that oreatsd by 
genius, worth, or talent^ to interfere with the 
happy equality that prevails; and their 
authority for this is the synonymous use of 
the words, '* bishop," ''elder," &c: the Mo- 
derator alone rises slightly above the lerd 
during his occnpatien of the presidenttsl 
chair, which is filled by rotation, so that the 
essential equality of the whole remains un- 
infringed. Jn. all matten relating to the 
gffiieral interests of the Chureh, the minister 
is assisted by a body of lay elders, with co- 
ordinate and equal power; — this practioe is 
founded by the Church of Scotland on the 
bearing of the apostolic language in Bom. 
xii. 8; 1 Cor. xiL 28; aod 1 Tina. y. 17— 
interpreted by the light of the Jewish Syna- 
gogue, which is believed to have been the 
model chiefly followed in the formation of 
the primitive churches. 

The ecclesiastical polity of the Preeby* 
terian Church is reared upon the autharitj 
contained in the 15th chapter of the Acts, 
where the church at Antioc^ is described as 
being greatly agitated by some important 
question, which was referred to a general 
convocation of the apostles and elders at 
Jerusalem; and it is narrated that the judg- 
ment of that venerable council was trans- 
mitted as an authoritative decision for the 
guidance of all the elmrches in " Syria" and 
*' CUida." This incident in the early historr 
of the Church is looked upon by the Piesby* 
terians as giring them the fullest aaactioo 
for the synodical or ecclesiastical courts that 
obtain in the " Presbyterian North." It differs 
from the Congregational form of dissent in 
this particular. — ^that instead of resting in 
every separate church the exclusive goveru- 
meat and administration of its own affiucs, 
it furnishes to each the pririlege of uppvl 
to the whole body of associated believerB, 
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thereby placing the question in dispute or 
debate before a tribuoal of inteltigeoi and 
dispaseiooate judges, who, removed from the 
inflnence of local prejudice, are not likely to 
be swajed hj the caprices of an individual 
or the clamour of a partj. In this detached 
system of Congr^aUonal church government, 
alien indeed to the entire teachings of Christf 
and nowhere sanctioned bj the sacred text- 
book, there exists the ekments of weakness, 
of disunion, of schism. 

Such a system is an infraction of common 
sense. Each little village might, with as 
much pro]Mriety, insist upon throwing off the 
goT«mment or poHticsl superinteadeoce of 
the country, as for each chnrch to insist upon 
being isolated and self-govemed. The gov- 
ernment of a country is introdnced to the 
very end that each may enjoy greater free-' 
dom than could exist witlMUt it; and had 
the object not been attained, the human raoe 
wonld long ere this have rushed back to the 
wild freedom of the forest. 

But what real immunity is to be gained, 
lei me ssk, by their rejection of church 
courts? None! We shall suppose a separate 
church dts8atis6cd with some member of 
their body. The elders think him refrac- 
tory ; the minister desires his expulsion; the 
congregation is swayed by its spiritual 
guides, whom it fears to irritate by opposi- 
tion; the assumed heretical or moral delin- 
quent is expdled— jostly, it may be, but 
then there is no appeal^the church's de- 
cision is final. With Presbyterianism the 
reverse is the case; he may appeal from the 
Session to the Presbytery, from the Presby- 
tery to the Synod, and from the Synod to 
the General Assembly or collective theologi- 
cal wisdom of the Church. These view the 
matter from a different standpoint, and are 
less likely to err than those who have been 
interested spectators and actors in the scene. 
The system cherished by Congregationalism 
as an '^ invaluable right " has been rejected 
by the wisdom of all nations as inoperative 
in securing the equity of decisions, and thus 
it is that a diversity of church conrta have 
been found necessary in the administration 
of religious law. Religion, although a spirit- 
ual matter, is manifested in material forms 
and in temporal ways; and those who come 
under its infloence must, as a consequence, 
be governed in the matter of spiritual here- 
sies and moral offences by some form of 



church polity; and why should it not bs the 
best? In Uils, as in everything else, men 
require to be careful lest their decisions may 
be harsh and their censures unjust Hence 
arises the necessity for synods and church 
courts, which are designed as defences against 
errors in judgment, and hate been generally 
employed to secure, as far as practicable by 
temporal means and institutions, the religious 
and moral well-behig of the people. For 
these gradatbnal courts we find a parallel 
in our civil establishments; and if these be 
needful to secure the important administra- 
tion of justice in temporal affairs, they are 
surely more imperatively demanded in spirit- 
ual ones, in deciding cases of conscience, 
diversities of doctrine, and moral culpability 
— all of which involve consequences not only 
of temporal but of eternal moment. 

It may be urged further, that the Presby- 
terian church courts are strictly representa- 
tive in their character, and are, therefore, 
neither arbitrary nor despotic. Whatever the 
acts of these oourls may be, they cannot 
be described by the phrase "ecclesiastical 
tyranny;" because their acts are autho- 
rized by the Church through its repre- 
sentatives. Hence, it is not correct that 
Presbyteries "elect or reject the ministers 
of their respective jurisdictions, regardless 
of the will or desire of the people," " Bolla'' 
says truly, "Presbyterianism was not im- 
posed upon the people, it was the vo- 
luntary choice of the nation," and " hence, 
under the divine blessing, that nation (Soot- 
land) has become, to a far greater extent, 
wiser and holier than the English nation." 

It is in vain, we are told, to frame creeds, 
articles, or canons of belief; and why ? be- 
cause the mind refuses to yield its assent to 
them. The Church does not command belief, 
but it insists, and rightly too, that those who 
desire to be in communion with her shall 
believe certain tenets. In this there is no 
compulsion — the worshipper is spiritually 
free to accept or reject these tenets, accord- 
ing as the evidence presented to his mind 
may lead. Presbyterianism is further repre- 
sented, and we think unfairiy, as arbitrarily 
causing those religious convulsions that led 
to separation from the Establishment of the 
Free and Seceding Church, overlooking the 
fact that the truth is not necessarily with 
dissent, and that the misunderstandings may 
have arisen as well with those who d^**' * 
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to withdraw from the Chnrch as with those 
who adhered, and not from anj tendency in 
Preshjteriantsm " to enforce an iron frame- 
work of nnifbrmity npon helieyers." 

We object to Gongr^ationalism becanse 
it repudiates in toto the benefits resulting 
from a State alliance; and for holding, as a 
primary and distinctive principle, the sorip- 
toral right of every separate congregation or 
church to maintain perfect independence in 
the government and administration of its 
own affairs (a position, as we have already 
shown, less accordant with scripture than 
Presbyterianism); because it recognizes no 
superior courts — admits of no appeal firom 
the 6hurch*s decision — constitutes the entire 
members, learned and illiterate, of each 
church into a supreme court — ^^ introduces 
laymen to the pastoral charge without ordi- 
nation, and without having received a proper 
collegiate and theological education — and 
because it claims infallibility by rejecting 
gradational courts of review — and for insist- 
ing that the decisions of each separate church 
should be final. 

We may, in conclusion, be permitted to 
quote the impartial language of Defoe, in 
order to convey a just idea of the character 
and efficiency of the Scottish Kirk. His 
words are: — "The office of a minister of 
the Church of Scotland is quite a differ- 
ent thing from the office of a minister in 
England ; that is to say, as it is now exe- 
cuted, either in the National Church or 
among the Dissenters. Here are no drones, 
no idle parsons, no pampered priests, no 



dignities or preferments to excite ambition, 
no pluralities and curacies to encourage doth, 
no authority or power over one another to 
gratify pride, no exemption from the labori- 
ous part, or excuse for not performing it 

" Every minister in Scotland prescbes 
twice a day, and lectures upon or expounds 
a chapter before the morning sermon; except 
only where, in some large parishes, there are 
assistants or colleagues allowed. Everj 
minister is bound by his office to visit ereiy 
family in his parish, ministerially, and at 
least once a year to examine every examin- 
able person in his parish. Every minister 
is obliged, in conjunction with his eldere— 
who, with the minister, compose the Kirk 
Session — to take cognizance of, and hear 
all compUunts agunst, the morals of eTerj 
person in his parish, and to proceed judieiallj, 
as the case shall require. Every minister, 
likewise, is obliged to visit the sick in his 
parish whenever they send to him; — ^noris 
that easy work in the coantry, where the 
parishes are large, and the Tillages indoded 
in them remote from one another. 

" Yet all this is supported and discharged 
with such courage, such temper, such steadi- 
ness in application, such unwearied dib'gence, i 
such zeal and vigour in the work, that our j 
English sermon readers know little of, not 
having the same support, and, I fear, not the 
same spirit to carry them through; and I 
must acknowledge, there seems to be snch 
an appearance of the Spirit and presejice d 
God with and in this church, as is not to be 
seen in any church in the world." J. X. 
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'* I have told 
Most bitter truth, but without biltemess. 
Nor deem my zeal so factious, or mistimed ; 
For never can tnie courage dwell with them, 
Who, playing tricks with eonscieiieef dare not 

look 
At their own vices. Ye have been too long 
Dupes of a deep delusion." 

COLBRIDGE. 

" He who believes an opinion on the authority 
of others, who has taken no pains to investigate 
its claims to eredibilitv, nor weighed the oluections 
to the evidence on which it rests, is lauded for his 
acquiescence ; while obloquy ^ {torn every side, is 
too qflen heaped on the man who has minutely 
searuied into the subject, and been led to an op- 
posite conclusion." Anon. 

Again we desire the attention of the im- 
partial inquirer after truth, as we farther 
pursue the subject of ecclenastical polity. 



according to the terms of our qaestifm. We 
could have wished that this debate had 
assumed a more abstract character; ^ 
would rather that the principles of the three 
systems of church polity had been made the 
subject of debate — we believe this was con- 
templated in the question when first proposed, 
— ^and each writer must feel that he has wan- 
dered a little from the points at issue by 
declaiming so much against the imperfee- 
tions added to, not inherent in, his opponent's 
system. Being earnest and ardent suitors 
of truth, we feel that dignity, generositr, 
candour, and calmness should charscterixe 
our deportment towards those who enter the 
lists to break a lance with us in hooonr of 
our fair lady. The poetry and rooosnee of 
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life consist in those pare emanations of intel- 
lect and affection, which, " in honour pre- 
ferreth one another/' and constitute the 
letters-patent of the gentleman, the scholar, 
and the Christian. 

• We are exceedingly pleased that J. S, J. 
has raised the qnestion, Whether "church 
government is not so defined in Holj Writ 
that it mtut be followed, or so described that 
it can be said to be enjoined." He affirms that 
it is not so defined or enjoined; in other 
words, that the Scriptures are not to guide 
US in matters of church polity. Now, ac- 
cording to this hypothesis, no divine pattern 
is obligatory on Christians generally; but 
they are perfectly free to follow their own 
judgment in the matter, and to modify the 
government of churches, under the present 
dispensation, as the genius of the age or 
coantry may seem to suggest. Expediency 
is the only rule by which everything should 
be settled. The discretion or wisdom of men 
must mould and shape the arrangements of 
social worship. We demur to the admission 
of expediency in matters of religion equally 
with its introduction into social and political 
economics.* Principle and right — the em- 
bodiment of principle in fact, are the only 
fionrces of authority in religious discipline, 
independent of divine authority. 

There is an a priori argument against 
this assumption of J. S. J., in the character 
and moral government of God, as evidenced 
in His dealings with men, and particularly 
^s exhibited in the history of the Jews. Can 
we think that the infinitely wise and holy 
God should mark with the strictest precision 
the whole ceremonial detail of the Mosaic 
economy, and fail to give anything like a 
constitution for the government of his Church 
under the economy of grace? Shall the 
whole Jewish ceremonial be minutely par- 
ticularized, while the Church of Christ is 
confided to the erring judgment of fallible 
^an to provide rules for its conduct, laws 
^or its government, officers for its permanent 
continuance, and decree rites and ceremonies 
^•ir its observance? The very thought is 
self-condemnatory, and must be rejected by 
the candid and. correct thinker as preposter- 
ously absurd, as it would make the AU- 
w-'we One to attach more importance to the 
less than to the greater. The Apostle evidently 

* See an<e, pp. 180,181. 



did not hold this doctrine, for he says, 1 Cor. 
iv. 17, " Timotheus .... who shall bring 
you into remembrance of my ways, which be 
in Christ, as I teach everywhere^ in every 
church;^ and in 1 Cor. viL 17, " And so or- 
dain I in ail churches J* While it is true 
that this question is not of the same import- 
ance as a question respecting an essential 
doctrine of the gospel, we find that it is of 
great moment in the conservation of pure 
truth in doctrine, because in proportion as 
correct views are entertained upon ecclesiasti- 
cal polity, the doctrinal truths of Chris- 
tianity are maintained in vigorous vitality; 
and departure from the apostolic model in one, 
conducts to and facilitates the development 
of erratic vagaries in the other. This is no 
mere assumption — ^no fiction of the imagina- 
tive faculty — but a fact written with sun- 
beams upon every page of church history. 
We recognise the principle, that the Chris- 
tianity of the New Testament is fitted for 
every age, country, and condition of humanity ; 
that no circumstances can possibly arise in the 
experience of mankind in which the gospel 
of salvation shall not be applicable to the 
individual man as a sinner needing salvation 
— in which it shall not be sufficient for the 
wants of any and every company or aggre- 
gation of saved sinners. The gospel does 
not, it is true, give a set treatise in theo- 
logical form of the terms of salvation; neither 
does it give a formal constitution, drawn up 
with lawyer-like precision: but in both cases 
it gives the grand, general principles to which 
men must conform, if they are to make its 
provisions available for their particular benefit. 
Were it otherwise, the gospel dispensation 
would be deprived of its universality of appli- 
cability. Farther, if no polity in general 
principles is laid down in the New Testa- 
ment, but men are left to their own con- 
siderations of what is necessary under any 
peculiarity of circumstance, the Church is 
placed, with respect to discipline, exactly in 
the same position as it would be placed in 
doctrine by those persons who hold the lati- 
tudinarian notion, that it is of no importance 
what doctrines a person believes, so that he 
is conscientious! Although J. S. J., as an 
Episcopalian, has adopted this assumption, 
his friends do not feel that it is of sufficient 
force to support their position; they are, 
therefore, at very considerable pains to trace 
their form of church government to apostoli'* 
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times sod scriptaral origin ; we accordingly 
find onr friend F.J. L. endeavouring (p. 208) 
to establish, ** after carefal and anxious de- 
liberation,** ** that Episcopacy is of Aposto- 
lical and Scriptural origin.' We give bim 
full credit for integrity of intention in his 
deliberations^ but we must object to his con- 
clusions. In reply to the assertion that 
** three distinct orders of ministers — episcopi, 
presbyteri, diaconi, — corresponding to the 
high- priests, priests, and Levites, under the 
Jewish dispensation," are to be found as 
dficers in the Christian Church, on New 
Testament authority, we have previously 
(p. 294) shown that prebbyteri and episcopi 
-—presbyters and bishops — are the same 
officers. We further remark, that the pas- 
sages from the Kew Testament, quoted by 
F. J. L. at foot of p. 208, not only do not 
prove the point for which he has produced 
them, but abundantly prove the contrary, 
Tiz., that presbyteri and episcopi are the 
same in office and person. Especially are these 
remarks applicable to Tit. i. 5 — 7, " For this 
cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shonldest 
set in order the things that are wanting, and 
ordain elders (pTe^butero8) in every city, 
as I had appointed thee ; ... for a bishop 
(episcopos) must be blameless.** Herein the 
person to be ordained and the person to be 
blameless are evidently the same ; to affirm 
the contrary would be an ini^ult to common 
sense. In Acts xx. 17 — 28, the elders (pres- 
buteros) of the Church of Ephesus ere said 
to have been made bishops (episcopous) and 
are commanded by the apostle to ** take heed 
to the flock;** to "feed the Church*' of God. 
Again, 1 Pet. v. 1, 2, the elders (presbu- 
teros) are exhorted by Peter, who also is an 
elder, *' to feed the flock,'* to** act as bisJiops" 
or do their duty as bishops (episcopountes). 
These passages show — Ist. That the quali- 
fication of an elder is precisely the qualifica- 
tion of a bishop; 2nd. That the duties per- 
ibrmed by the elder are the same as performed 
by the bishop; and, 3rd. That several bishcps 
are found in a single church or individual 
congregation of professing Christians. 

Apostolic succession becomes a prop by 
which F. J. L. supports his tottering argu- 
ment, founded upon the assumed distinction 
between presbyteri and episcopi. Upon tb s 
point we would have it remembered that the 
apostles received their commission personally 
from Christ himself, and were inspired and 



prepared in a supernatural manner for thor 
work. We have not one iota of evidence in 
the sacred canon that they «ther received 
the power to transmit their office to any suc- 
cessors, or even by word or act did attempt 
to transmit it; and in the absence of any 
evidence on these points, onr reply b aimpty, 
that all arguments grounded on apostolic 
succession are utterly futile, and cannot be 
received by a " British Controversialist." 

Returning, once again, to J. S. J., we agree 
with him that his Episcopalian friend is in 
error respecting the analogy between h^h- 
priests, priests, and Levites of the Jewish 
Church, and the bishops, priestSf and dea- 
cons of the Episcopalian Church. We woo- 
der that Protestantism has, for three centuries, 
tolerated such a gross exhibition of Papacr 
as the title priest for an ordinary pastor <^ 
her communion. We have always associated 
with the term priest the idea of sacrifae; 
and we cannot withdraw the sacrificial idea 
from the term without denuding it of all 
significance. The anomaly to our Protestant 
Episcopalian friends of an ofiSciating priest 
and no sacrifice, must be peculiarly irksome: 
hence we feel greater surprise that F. J. L. 
should have introduced this as an ai^meot 
in favour of Episcopacy. We remind faim 
that Christ is the only High-priest of Ik 
Christian Churchy and every indifnAul 
Christian is a priest to God in Christ Jesus. 

From the ftillowing remarks by F. J. L, 
p. 209 — ^ I do not see how we are to ex- 
plain the fact that we nowhere find tbe 
powers'* — previously referred to as prelatical 
— "attributed to presbyters, especially of 
ordaining bishops, priests, or deacons,'* — ^we 
presume he is altogether ignorant of such a 
passage as 1 Tim. iv. 14 — " Neglect net tie 
gift that is in thee^ which was given Aee bg 
prophecy J with the hying on of ike hands of 
the preshyteryr Here Timothy, for whom 
F. J. L. claims a position superior to tie 
persons who ordained him ; in fact, accofdirg 
to his assumption, a man receiving super- 
natural gifts by the hands of those veft 
officers whom F. J. L. alleges have no power 
even to ordain an ordinary bishop. Sorelyt 
this is a sad oversight in his reasoniog. 

Many remarks have been made by opposing 
writers upon the relative value of the Coo* 
gregational polity compared with Episeepacy 
and Presbyterianism, as to the quality ^ 
their results One fi^t is worth a thoostsd 
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infereneea, though ever 6o finely drawiL We 
appe&l te the tables of the official report oq 
fieltgioas Wership and Edoeation, wfaerem 
we find that 2,400,000 peroons are bron/^ 
under the inflnenoe of the Epiacopal pallet 
on the Sabbath day,* at an expense per 
asonm ef aboat 11 or 12 millions sterling t 
while the Baptists asd Independents — the 
two cluef bodies of Congregationafists — are 
fonnd te bring under thdr pulpit influenee 
aboat 900,000, at an annual expense of cer- 
tainly not exceeding one niiUion sterHng. 
Again, our Episcopalian friends hare about 
940^0 children in their Sabbath schools, 
while the Congregationalists have about 
650,000 children in their Sabbath schools, 
—and this with an equal disparity of means. 
In the presence of a fact like this, we cannot 
for one moment consent to trifle with the 
reader so far as to argue upon that part of 
onr question which refers to the reiuka of 
either system as the best evangelizer of the 
great bulk of the people. 

It is deprecatingly observed by our op- 
ponents, that Congregationalism is unfitted 
for association with the wealthy and the 
noble. Upon the same ground, we observe, 
that the rdigion of Jesus is also unfitted for 
the society of the purse-proud and the titled 
of the earth. We remember that " it is as 
easy for a camel to pass through the eye of 
a needle as for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom ef heaven ; " and if religion requfares 
to be baited with heathemsk haiubles and papal 
O^gawa, before it is palatable to the diseased 
mind, we say, there is something radically 
^^^ng in the heaxts of those who lequire 
this at her hands. 

Chrisiiamty is fitted for all classes and 
every condition of society, and therefore, its 
simple ordinances, spiritual worship, and 
moral discipline, are mott purely presented 
in the Congregationtd poUty. 

Presbyterianisra occupies the halfway* 
house between gospel simplicity and human 
devices, and the mid-way between the ex- 
tremes of the present debate. While it has 
pi^any commendable traits, it has those which, 
in our opinion, destiny its claims to scrip- 
tural origin; for instance, it claims for itself 
territorial limits and jurisdiction ; it admits 
^ State endowments; of public and private 

* The numbers given here refer to the morning 
attendunoe, as being chiefly made up of regular 
attendanta. 



patronage; and glories in sy nodical action. 
These points are all conceded by the advo- 
cates of its polity — ^ Aristidee," J. N., and 
**■ Walter.** In atl these pmnts we believe it 
is unscriptnral. We read of no parishes or 
territorial jurisdiction for the presbuteri or 
epis(»pi of the New Testament ; but we do 
read of the ** Church of Ood in Ephesus," "in 
Colosse," ** the saints," "the faithful breth- 
ren,** and many other similar characteristic 
designations. 

The Christian religion being essentially a 
personal, voluntary, subjective reality, its 
development in the individual, and in the 
aggregation of individuals, must of necessity 
be also volnntary. State endowment is there- 
fore, from the nature of the thing, repugnant 
to its genus, and, therefore, contrary to the 
Scriptures. 

The only instances we have of the appoint- 
mmt of presbyteri or episcopi in the New 
Testament, not from the direct choice of the 
members of the Church, are appointments 
nude by the apostles themselves, or by per- 
sons specially delegated for the purpose; and 
even in these cases the approbation of the 
Church, and the confirmation of the choice, 
is desired by the apostles. Hence, as the 
apostles have no successors, if they possessed 
the power to appoint diurch officers, that 
power ceased with the apostles, unless irre- 
fragable proof is shown to the contrary, which 
we opine is impossible, therefore, public and 
private patronage is unscriptnral. The 
Church, in its collective capacity, alone pos- 
sesses the elective power in the appointment 
of episcopi or presbyteri. From the Scrip- 
tures we gather that Christians from differ- 
ent churches may consult upon the general 
weilbeing of the universal Church, but such 
have no authoritative powers ; their influence 
is entirely of a persuasive character, and can 
only make itself felt in so far as it is per- 
ceived by individual Christians to be in 
accordance with New Testament authority. 
It is this peculiar element of Congregation- 
alism which is the true conserving principle 
of the Christian system ; and it is in propor- 
tion only to the measure of this principle 
possessed by the Episcopalian and Presby- 
terian Churches, that they have been pre- 
served and prospered. But for this principle 
all Christian churches must necessarily be- 
come dwarfish and weak. The hard words, 
and harsher actions, of our aristocratic frie^''" 
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can well be borne by ns as CongregationalUts. 
We have espoused truth — evangelical truth 
— and we must not expect more respectful 
treatment than the bride of our choice — she 
has ever suiFered reproach and persecution, 
but, phoeniz-like, she is invulnerable, and 
when thought bj her opponents to be en- 
tirely consumed, she rises more rigorous 
and powerful, in proportion to the in- 
tensity of the opposing fire of trouble and 
persecution. 

*' No might nor greatness in mortality 

Can venture 'tcape ; back-wounding calumny 
The whitest virtue strikes; what king so 

strong. 
£fan tie the gall up in tl^e slanderer's tongue /" 



Reader, we must close, but cannot do so 
without entreating you to try the s^nrits, 
whether they be of men or of God. Think 
not, because a man or number of men are 
strongly condemned as holding erroneons 
views, that the condemnation is just, or the 
opinions of the condenmed necemarily iake. 
Examine their opinions by the standard of 
all moral and religious truth — ^the Word of 
God. With respect to Congregationalism, we 
have the greatest confidence that it is the 
nearest approach to the scriptural idea of 
church polity, and the most beneficial io its 
results, because most spiritual in its ooDSti- 
tution and development. 

L'OUVBIER. 



Inrinl tottnmif. 
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OUGHT GOVERNMENT TO PROHIBIT THE SALE OF INTOXICATING 

DRINKS? 



AFFIRMATIVE ARTICLE.— I. 



Sbveral direct means have been tried for 
the abolition of our drinking customs. Tem- 
perance Societies, which prohibited to their 
members the use of spirituous liquors, at one 
time existed. More recently. Total Absti- 
nence Societies have sprung up. These asso- 
ciations have done much good; they have 
clearly shown that the safety of society con- 
sists in cessation from the use of intoxicants ; 
'>or, in other words, that in that direction lies 
the means of cure. With untiring energy 
the principles of these societies have been 
pressed on the public attention. So far as 
these have been embraced, the evils of intem- 
perance have been checked, — sometimes by 
prevention, and sometimes, though more 
rarely, by cure. On the other hand, the 
influence of the drinking customs has been 
proved to be so strong, that the class much 
addicted to the use of intoxicants are dead 
to the moral or economical appeals of the 
temperance reformers; or their feeble resolu- 
tions are readily broken, in consequence of 
the intensity of the inward craving, and the 
various outward temptations which exist. 
The more respectable class are so fettered 
by the prevalent drinking habits, that they 
have not th^ moral courage to abstain them- 



selves, and thereby encounter a storm of 
opposition, and possibly much pecuniary loss; 
and hence, they either treat the whole ques- 
tion with contempt, as one with which they 
have no concern, or intrench themselv(« be- 
hind trifling fences of logic, which men easilj 
rear when they have a selfish part to plaj. 
Thus the evil of intemperance is increasing, 
as repeated statistical returns have shown 
Both the success of total abstinence — so fe 
as embraced — and its want of success, arising 
from the strength of the drinking habits, 
more particularly from the prevalence of 
public houses, have naturally led many tem- 
perance reformers to turn their attention to 
the propriety of a law by which the outwatd 
temptations to drinking would be remoTed. 
So far as we can ascertain, total abstainers 
are almost unanimous as it regards the jostiee 
and expediency of such a law, wbaterer s 
portion of them may think of the propriety 
of an agitation for it ^t the present time; 
and the opinions of those who have examined 
the subject in every possible light — who haw 
been long organized to oppose the eril of 
intemperance — and to whose endeavours the 
public are indebted for what has been alreadj 
gained — must be entitled to considerable 
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weight. The opposition to such a law pro- 
ceeds from those engaged in the traffic, and 
their coadjutors, who ignore total abstinence, 
and every other direct instrumentality for 
the removal of Intemperance. The first law 
of this description was passed in the State of 
Maine, in 1837, and prohibits the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating liquors for 
ordinary use, and appoints one person in each 
town to sell such liquors for medical and 
chemical purposes, — but only under the 
authority of a regular physician — a record 
of the particulars being kept; and various 
penalties are laid down, so as to secure the 
strict observance of the law. For the sake 
of brevity, we shall, in advocating the intro- 
duction of such a law into this country, speak 
of it as the " Maine Law." 

We at once admit that no legislature should 
interfere in such matters, unless to root out 
an evil, or to secure some great good. Is 
there any evil, then, against which the efforts 
of the " Maine LaV' advocates are directed? 
Have total abstainers been fighting for no- 
thing? This law is justifiable, not merely 
on the ground that it deals with a tangible 
evil, but because, however it may arise, the 
prevalent intemperance, to which it refers, is 
one of the greatest evils which afflict human- 
ity; and because, in a peculiar manner, it 
affects our country. This has been proved 
repeatedly ; proved in the circle of one's own 
acquaintance; proved statistically — ^in towns, 
in counties, by ministers, physicians, gover- 
nors of prisons ; in a word, by every means 
known to us of gnaging human misery and 
crime; — ^means which, in every case, can 
only fail by not going deep enough. For 
who can adjust the relative proportions of 
sighs and tears; who can estimate the 
wretchedness, and mental and moral deterio- 
ration, which intemperance causes? None; 
we can only faintly imagine the truth. The 
evil is not confined to one central spot, or 
affects its victims in a particular manner, 
but it is everywhere and of all kinds, — ^indi- 
vidual, local, national, secular, political, 
moral, religious, eternal. It has such hold 
on the lower classes as to render it hopeless 
to ruse them without its extirpation; — 
brutalizing their tastes and habits. It thus 
falls with much force upon those least able 
to withstand it, and who inevitably, and at 
once, feel some of its worst results. The 
existence of such a class, and the hopeless- 



ness of their condition, cannot but be con- 
sidered by all thoughtful men as a canker- 
worm amidst the splendours and vigorous 
life of our civilization, engendering a mass 
of corruption, which, unless checked, can 
only lead ultimately to national destruction. 
Not alone, however, to this class is intemper- 
ance confined; intemperance is fed by the 
drinking customs ; and these are to a large 
extent the media of friendship, sociality, 
business, and political warfare and union in 
all classes. Education and refinement are 
no certain checks against the evil. The 
most learned and talented members of the 
community are subject to it. The burdens 
of the nation are increased in every variety 
of way by this evil; burdens which press 
with much hardship upon the honest and 
industrious. On this part of the subject, 
however, we need not farther dwell; the facts 
are too obvious to. admit of dispute. We 
may be allowed, by way of comment, to add 
two observations : — I. The evil of intemper- 
ance must be dealt with. To say that we 
will not lend a hand to overcome it is alto- 
gether to ignore the obligations of our Chris- 
tianity. To maintain that intemperance 
cannot be materially checked, and thus to 
refuse to do anything for this purpose, is 
equally opposed to Christianity, — is an ap- 
plication of the doctrine of fatalism. Those, 
then, who combine to overthrow intemper- 
ance are [Jetting themselves to a right work, 
and are deserving of sympathy, and should 
be listened to with candour. 2. Looking to 
the magnitude of the evil, we are bound to 
regard it, and the question of its cure, with 
an earnest spirit. An evil such as intemper- 
ance cannot rationally be expected to be 
removed without great exertions — without 
interfering vrith men's favourite habits, or 
individual interests. We must look the 
whole matter broadly in the face, and not 
allow ourselves to be staggered by petty 
subtilties, of some weight only in a play of 
dialectics, or a contest of wits. Regarded in 
a spirit corresponding to the importance of 
the question, we could not doubt of a verdict 
in favour of a " Maine Law." 

From the preceding considerations it is 
clear that the ** Maine Law" proposes to re- 
move an evil of much magnitude. Indeed, 
if a prohibitory law is justifiable in any case, 
it is evident that it is so in regard to the 
use of intoxicants. If not required to Rtnti 
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the evil of intemperance, it is not justifiable 
in regard to evils confessedly of less import- 
ance. 

In the social relation, the best of writers 
agree, that the indlvidoal parts with certain 
of the natural rights which he is presumed 
to possess in the savage state, and takes 
certain hardens upon him, to promote the 
general good of society. The indiyldaal can- 
not, however, have any reason to complain of 
this. He is deprived of no liberty, in the 
higher sense of the terra. He is admitted 
into a noble circle of dnties, tending to the 
development of his facnlties, from which he 
would otherwise be excluded. The most of 
human laws are founded upon the principle 
now adverted to. Particularly is the happi- 
ness of society, as a whole, the cardinal prin- 
ciple of the British Constitution, and the 
basis of our modem legislation. In this way, 
as Ignorance is to a large extent the cause 
of crime, which is openly prejodicial to 
society, the State has the right to provide 
such an education for the people as may not 
so uniformly or effectively be afforded by 
themselves. It is equally legitimate in the 
Legislature to lessen or remove the outward 
temptations which exist to crime. The an- 
49wer, that any man has a moral right to sell 
intoxicating liquors, for example, however 
prejudicial they may prove in their general 
•effects, is at once met by the consideration 
that the evil consequences must fall on the 
State. The country pays dearly for the 
liberty of the publican to retail his liquors. 
Hence arises the right of the State to inter- 
fere; a right which may be thus maintained, 
without the necessity of entering into critical 
inquiries regarding the point, whether the 
State has a high religious or moral office; 
and a right which is not affected by any 
imaginary pictures of a condition of society 
in which the State interferes in the most of 
ways, so as to impede the free action of the 
people. Such a right is justifiable on the 
ground of self-preservation ; it may be car- 
ried too far, but that is no argument against 
its legitimate application. 

We find that the State does interfere in 
such matters. This is done, sometimes by 
usage or common law, and sometimes by sta- 
tutory enactments. The number of theatres 
is restricted bjp license. Pawnbrokers are 
subjected to stringent regulations. Restric- 
tions are imposed on ships of all kinds, on rul- 



ways, and regarding tiie erection of diiiik* 
neys connected with manofactiires is par- 
ticular localities. Penalties are infiicted far 
selling under weight, for selling articles 
prejudicial to the public, such as putrid 
meat, &c. Prohibitions exist against the 
employment of aj^jventices to chimnej- 
sweepers^ and children in factories, unda a 
certain age; and rules are laid down to pre- 
vent youth in such occupations bdng ova- 
tasked or taken undue advantage o£ In 
the instances alluded to, the law does not 
admit the right of parties ch^sating aa t&ey 
like, if people can be found simple eooagh 
to be circumvented; or even to enter Imow- 
ingly into contracts obvioosdy unfair snd 
prejudicial. They are evidences that society 
is, however inadequately, a divine ageit;— 
that it is no mere selfish or mechanical co- 
herence, but is the united expressioii ^ 
beings who are bound to throw their shield 
of protection over their weaker brethren. 

The very trade to whose evil results the 
" Maine Law" would apply, ia subject to tbe 
same course of legislation as that to which 
we have now referred. The Government, 
instead of putting tbe trade down, encourages 
it by means of their excise system. On the 
other hand, various laws exist, whidi tbe 
country demands should be rendered more 
stringent, for the regulation of the trade in 
question. The license laws are a dear eri* 
dence of the application to the trade in in- 
toxicating liquors, of the principle of Govern- 
ment interferoicey regulation, and restrictioo. 
It is felt, however, that while the restrictive 
or licensing system does good, yet it allows 
the evil of intemperance to continue, and 
even to increase. The number of public 
houses is limited; but these still exist to 
such an extent as to render Access to 
them a matter of perfect ease. From these 
considerations we nuuntain that the " Miufl< 
Law** is just, constitutional, is in conformitj 
with the theory and the practice of modem 
l^islation, and more particularly, that (iu 
restrictions upon tbe traffic in question, if 
admitted to any extent, justify the principle 
upon which the "Maine Law" is maintained, 
leaving its expediency yet to be debated. 

At this stage, the objections against tbe 
justice of a " Maine Law " demand considera- 
tion. If these are untenable, the principles 
upon which such a law is founded may be 
regarded as established. We can only oof 
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advert to three objections, bat these appear 
to us to embrace aearly the whole case of 
oar oppoaents. 1. It u stated that a " Maine 
Law" would interfere with the principle of 
Free-trade. There is, however, under the 
licensing system now existing, no free trade 
in intoxicants. If it be argued that that 
system, as well as other restrictive or pro- 
hibitory laws, such as those we have enu- 
merated, should be abolished for that reason, 
we maintain that the State could not with 
safety do so. Free- trade is justly preferable 
to unfair monopolies, such as the Com Laws 
gave, but is quite inapplicable to the cases 
ia question. The license laws are absolutely 
required, if the trade in intoxicating liquors 
is allowed ; but the Temperance member of 
society may rationally condemn the monopoly 
altogether, by insisting on the total abolition 
of the trade. 2. It is said a " Maine Law" 
would invade the rights of domestic life. It 
would, however, do no such thing. Its 
object would be to put down the sale of 
intoxicants, the prevalence of houses for that 
purpose being the chief temptation to intem- 
perance, both by the drinking carried on in 
them, and the liquors bought in them and 
conveyed to private houses. No one can 
complain that private houses might be sub- 
jected to search for liquors retailed there, in 
evasion of the law, any more than that 
domestic life should be considered as no 
shield for the protection of the criminal. 
3. It is objected that a " Maine Law** would 
oppose the pecuniary interest of a consider- 
able class, who live by the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors. This objection 
is (me of those narrow and temporary bar- 
riers which are set up against almost every 
refonn. It was urged against the abolition 
of slavery in the West Indies; against the 
repeal of the Com Laws; and it is advanced 
against a national scheme of education. In 
every case, however formidable it may prove, 
by rousing the opposition of the parties whose 
interests are supposed to be in peril, it can 
bat retard for some time the progress of any 
joat cause. In various instances the objec- 
tion is scarcely listened to — ^for example, in 
the case of the suppression of gaming houses. 
Even in reference to the handloom weavers, 
— ^men who did some good — the Legislature 
would not allow the interests of the nation 
to be sacrificed to theirs, and repealed the 
protective manufacturing duties. The pub- 



lican would not be subjected to much loss; 
an opportunity would be afforded him of dis- 
posing of his stock; and he could easily 
engage in some other trade, as undoubtedly 
an immense impetus would be given by tht 
enforcement of a "Maine Law" to new 
branches of industry. He would be saved 
from the weight of taxation which his pre- 
sent trade causes to the country, and a 
portion of which falls on himself. He would 
be delivered from the demoralization of his 
occupation. That his trade is demoralizing 
to the publican is unquestionable. He stands 
at a fountain-head of the world's misery and 
sin, which without him would be checked, 
and it is impossible to believe that he is not 
himself contaminated and polluted. Ex- 
perience amply testifies that, independent of 
the individual cases of intemperance, either 
in himself or family, the publican is generally 
" a sordid, selfish wretch,** as De Foe, in his 
time, found him to be, " all the world over." 
In every other view, the case is wholly against 
the objection stated. It is very true, the pub- 
lican may consider his trade honest and re- 
spectable, but it is clearly prejudicial to 
society, and on that ground should be put. 
down. The compvative antiquity of his 
trade cannot better the publican's position. 
The truth is, the trade in intoxicants oughts 
to have been abolished long ago, or could its 
evil effects have been certainly predicated, it 
ought not to have been permitted. A ** Maine 
Law** has been proposed after various means 
of cure have been tried. As previously re- 
marked, the total abstinence movement re- 
ceives little accession. The publican has no 
remedy to propose. The restrictions which 
have been imposed on his occupation are 
found not to be such as to stop intemperance. 
The supposition, that because a change might 
be hurtful to a particular class, society should 
allow itself to be hopelessly sacrificed to the 
curse of intemperance, is one too monstroos 
to require discussion. We plead, then, that 
the objection against such a law as that in 
question, ari:$ing from its interference with 
vested interests, is altogether untenable. It 
might possibly be urged that the publican 
would be entitled to compensation. This 
point we cannot now discuss, but would only 
observe, that it is not the custom to give 
compensation to any trade in consequence of 
its peculiar privileges being taken away. 
This is not a case fur compensation, or even 
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for much lympAtby. Many of the publicans 
Imvo mftde fortunes by helping to make 
oih»ri wretched and poor. The handloom 
weaver did some work of a serviceable kind; 
bat the publican's trade has all along been, 
and is now, wholly pernicious. 

Would a '* Maine Law" prove a sufficient 
remedy for the evil of intemperance? We 
think it would; though, of course, it would 
be comparatively inefficacious if forced into 
premature action. There is no intention, 
however, oven if the power existed, of forcing 
Huoh a law on the community. The* object 
is not merely to have a law of this nature 
passed, but to secure obedience to it. The 
instrumeutality used is simply moral; — ^an 
appeal to the country and the Legislature, of 
the same kind as that by which slavery was 
abolished in our colonies. It is true, the 
consent of every one will not be asked or 
given ; but it is not required. For example, 
the publican will oppose such a law to the 
uttermost. He will, however, be unable suc- 
cessfully to resist it. A vast number of 
drunkards, we believe, will hail with delight 
the day when the overbearing temptation of 
the public house will be removed. Many of 
the intemperate will not do so, and will 
insist that they have been deprived of a cer- 
tain degree of liberty. But we regard these 
as victims, andu true legislation would, irre- 
spective of their own foolish fancies, protect 
them from a base imposition, as destructive 
to society as a whole, as to these individuals; 
and we are convinced that, were once the 
law under discussion fairly in practice, 
they would cease to be intemperate, and 
would become its warmest supporte)^. There 
is another class, unfortunately large, who 
are so fettered by the prevalent drinking 
customs, that they are prevented joining in 
the total abstinence movement, for fear of 
losing their station in society. This class 
would welcome the passing of such a law as 
that in question; they would, at least, do 
nothing to oppose its enactment; and, 
indeed, even at the present early ^stage of the 
movement, many individuals so situated have 
given it substantial assistance. These re- 
marks show that a violent course of procedure 
is not required; that the advocates of the 
proposed law have, both in the way of silent 
acquiescence, and the actual support which 
they anticipate, reasonable grounds for be- 
lieving that public opinion may be influenced 



in favour of their yiews. They suggest a 
reply to the absurd statement that, before a 
" Maine Law" could possibly be sanctioned 
in this country, intemperance would bare 
ceased ; and at the same time, vindicate the 
wisdom of the total abstainer resolving on a 
political and national agitation, in addition 
to his appeal to individuals to sign the pledge. 
The observations now made, offer a reply to 
the general objection, that a law such as that 
in question would be speedily broken, and 
therefore, that it would prove a failure. The 
publican would be compelled to obey it; many 
drunkards would be glad of it; others would 
acquiesce in it, and, experiencing its happy 
results, would support it. The third dass 
to whom we have referred would hail the 
law as a deliverance. We may add, that the 
moderate drinkers, not included in that ckss, 
would obey the law — (1) as the temptation 
of thefdrinking customs would be removed; 
(2) as their appetite for intoxicants is not of 
that violent character which would lead them 
eagerly to concert measures to evade or in- 
fringe the law; (3) as a portion of them, not 
inclined to abstain, might brew their own 
ale, or import wines, and would do so rather 
than incur the penalties annexed to dis- 
obedience of the law; and (4) as the many 
beneficial effects of the diminution in the 
use of intoxicants, arising from the pas- 
sing of the law, would lead the great majority 
of moderate drinkers, not onlj to obey the 
law themselves, but to resist every attempt 
made either to evade or repeal it. A strtng 
public opinion is the safeguard of any law, 
and we cannot donbt, that when the well- 
disposed portion of society can be induced to 
pass a " Maine Law" for this country, they 
will be sufficiently vigilant and energetic to 
secure obedience to it. 

It has been proved, in various forms, and 
it is obvious, that the prevalence of public 
houses is the chief temptation to intemper- 
ance. It is naturally to be expected, there- 
fore, that a law by which those establishments 
shall be closed, would dry up the sprmgs of 
intemperance. It may be said, however, 
that without education, and without rational 
recreation, such a law would be of little 
benefit. Without a " Maine Law " it is qnite 
impossible to embue the labouring chuses, 
— now, to a large extent, brutidiz^ by the 
drinking customs — ^with better tastes and 
aspirations. But the incubus of those ens- 
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toms once removed, a desire will graduallj 
gain strength for new and better methods of 
occupying leisure time; and as total abstain- 
ers are the best friends of popular progress 
and elevation, the "Maine Law" advocates 
nvill not rest satisfied till they obtain for the 
people, not merely a " Maine Law," bat means 
of improvement and recreation. The prin- 
ciples we have stated in the course of the 
present article, would, looking to the enor- | 
mons evil of intemperance, afford sufficient 
grounds for seeking the abolition of the liquor i 
traffic in this country. But the question is 
not left wholly to the issue of a process of 
ratiocination, however conclnsive. The peo- 
ple of the State of Maine have set the ex- 
ample of adopting a prohibitory law of the 
nature referred to. The experiment has been 
attended with precisely the effects which the 
case requires. Intemperance in that State 
has been nearly extinguished, and crime and 
pauperism have been greatly diminished. 
Public peace and order, morality and reli- 
gion, have much increased; and the pros- 
perity of the conmiumty, in other particulars, 



has been promoted. These results have been 
proved with reference to every town and 
rural district in the State. The law has 
been obeyed with very little resistance, and 
the publican has found other methods of 
occupation. So strikingly visible have been 
the beneficial results of the " Maine Law," that 
the attempts made to repeal it have proved 
successively weaker. Those results seem 
likely to be permanent; and other States 
have adopted the law, with similar success. 
The cause has so progressed that a law of 
the same kind passed the legislature of the 
State of New York, but was vetoed by the 
governor; and the proposal for such a law in 
Canada was defeated in the legislature of 
that country by a trifling majority. Both 
the success which has attended the efforts 
of temperance reformers in advocating a 
" Maine Law," and the excellent results 
which have followed where such a law has 
been put in practice, afford ample ground for 
a zealous and persevering agitation to pro- 
cure for our native country a similar enact- 
ment. T. U. 



NEGATIVE ARTICLE.— I. 



KoTwiTHSTANDiNO the stupcndous pow- 
ers of the human mind, and the almost 
infinite number of its achievements, it has 
not hitherto divested itself of a tendency to 
rely on State and other aid, in order to ren- 
der its dictates all-powerfal and supreme. 
It is much to be regretted that where truth 
is the sole absorbing subject of inquiry, that 
any should seek to promote its adoption 
through the medium of State assistance and 
compulsion, instead of depending on its own 
mighty power for success against the com- 
bined opposition of ignorance, error, and 
caprice. But does it not savour strongly of 
specious theorism, whenever and wherever 
^e find that force, in any shape, is being 
sought to compel submission where convic- 
tion by reasoning has failed? Is not truth 
sufficiently powerful in itself to achieve vic- 
tory agamst whatever obstacles may oppose 
Its progress; and must not that be error 
vhich would adopt means for conquest other 
^an self-reliance on great principles? 

But the minds of those individuals who 
thus seek to attain their object must surely 
be influenced by error, and tainted with pre- 
judice and bigotry. Yet within the last few 
Qiouths a society has sprung into existence, 



having for its object the suppression by law 
of the trafiSc in intoxicating drinks. We 
demur to the propriety of the phrase, " in- 
toxicating drinks;" it is, perhaps, used to 
give the most revolting and highly coloured 
illustration of the society's abhorrence of the 
liquor; but though the term is correct in a 
limited point of view, just such a view, too, 
as we could expect its movers to take, they 
only become intoxicating when improperly 
used. The abuse of anything, whether phy- 
sical or mental, is always attended with 
deleterious effects; and therefore the term 
alone represents the prejudiced character of 
those who are so bitterly opposed to their 
use, whether sparingly or otherwise. Well, 
this society, for want of means more success- 
ful than those employed when known as the 
Temperance Society, and anxious for some- 
thing novel, and at the same time tdtrOj 
made choice of the *' Maine Liquor Law," as 
being likely to compel submission, conviction 
being now to them quite a matter of indif- 
ference. Albeit they considered that what 
suited and succeeded in America would bo 
equally successful in England — though we 
must believe that the evidence cf our 
senses, if they are to be oar guides, wot*^'^ 
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tesch OS differently. HoweTer,tlie members 
ef the ADglo>American Liquor Law AUluice 
persuaded themseWes that the principles on 
lAaoh. thej had before groiuided their oppo- 
ntion to the use of ** intoxicating liqnors** 
were fallacious or decidedly unsnccessfnl; 
and not feeling inclined to give the public 
credit for being capable of controlling their 
appetite for drinking, they have resolved, 
apparently, to **6hat np" discnssion, and 
'* go in** for the total prohibitory sale of the 
"poison." Bat being desiroos to rescne 
themselves and their dariing proposition 
from the charge of selfish despotism, they 
allowed the privilege of persons manufacturing 
spirits, &c,for their own private use. This 
was, however, nothing more than ** leaping 
out of the frying pan into the fire." ¥m 
whilst prohibiting the sale, on account of 
the besotted habits which it gave rise to, 
they allow the subject to degrade as pre- 
viously, by permitting private manufacturers, 
for the due provision of the liquor as a be- 
verage. And what is still more remarkable, 
they do not even provide for the punishment 
of those who may, in this manner, give the 
bridle to their passion. However the tem- 
perance or total abstinence principle suc- 
ceeded in this country, the Alliance has 
provided a substitute which for improbability 
of adoption can scarcely be beaten by any of 
the romantic schemes we sometimes hear of. 
One would suppose that the Alliance only 
sought to suppress drunkenness in public, in 
order that it might flourish in private. For 
our part, we can only look upon it as being 
the most absurd part of the scheme; in fact, 
resorting to the legislative use of ** intoxicat- 
ing drinks," in spite of the very reasons 
which they put forward in opposition to it. 

But how comes it that our friends have 
changed their tactics, and taken totally dif- 
ferent grounds of action ? Are we to suppose 
that they were mistaken on the one hand, or 
that their exertions have been fruitless on 
the other? Have they discovered that their 
former landmarks were fallacies, or that ex- 
perience and research have disproved the 
truth of those principles upon which they 
placed such imjdicit reliance? Their former 
position no one could assail; their present is 
assailable from every point As a total 
abstinence society they relied on reason, ex- 
perience, and the revelations of medical 
science and physiological research. So far 



they appealed to the judgment; bat this is 
not the case now, and you are to become a 
total abstainer, willing or aot; in other 
words, you are morally uncoaviDced, bat 
physically overpowered. For this centDiy, 
at least, there is no necessity for spocolatiDg 
on the possibility of carrying the schema 
Now that the difierence between the once 
Total Abstinence Society and its saccesNr 
of the present day has teen pointed oat, it 
only remains for the British public to ex- 
amine the difference between the two, and to 
see the glaring inconsistencies,— the lots of 
all faith in the farmer, and the despotim of 
the latter. 

Again, we think we see that America ud 
England cannot be fairly compared; and ve 
question whether the Alliance woold oot 
dispute the justice of oomparisou on otliff 
matters. The transatlantic commooitj has 
given unmistakable evidence, within the last 
few years, of a desire for everything Dovri 
and whimsical; and seems to lack tliit 
steady, sober judgment necessaiy for legis- 
lating on such important qoestions aa tin 
" Maine Liquor Law." Let it be remem- 
bered that the liquor traffic was origiiuilj 
introduced amongst small and unciTiliud 
portions of the States — chiefly Indians— vIm 
did not understand the nature and propertia 
of ^'strong drinks;** and aohx $stkafut 
concerned, the prohibition would be salotair. 
In other cases^ however, we deny its justice; 
and contend that it is unHair, imtiMsl, aod 
despotic. And we tan not sure but that, 
in a short period, this act will not be as 
eageriy repealed as it was willingly enacted 

The grounds on which the members d 
the Allianee justify this aggressioD od tbe 
liberty of the subject, and the absuiditj 
of the parallels which thej endeaToor to 
draw, are alike amusing and iostnctiBg. 
Fer insunce, they contend that if it is legal 
to punish the publiaher of obscene poUici' 
tions, it is equally reasonable that this act 
should be assented to; and again, tbat as it 
is a public duty to provide aewen^ ftr tka 
streets, it is equally proper and jut to adopt 
the *' Maine Liquor Law I ** But they bate 
one thing to prove, before these cempanaoai 
can be lUIowed. They must not only sboff 
that there is no nutritious principle in '^iO' 
toxicating drinks," but that they inTsriaUf 
produce iojurioos effects. Until this be 
done, it is sophistry to compare, or codes- 
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TOUT to show compaziflons such as the fore- 
going. 

We will, bowever, apply their comparisons 
to other subjects, and see if thev will har- 
iDOime as expected. Acting, therefore, fm 
this principle, why should not the Vegetarian 
Society (especially as some of our oppo- 
D^rts are amongst its members) constitute 
itself into an ^ Anti-Flesh- Eating Associa- 
tioD,'' for the legislative suppression of the 
breeding and consumption of oxen, sheep, 
&C. ? The views o( the society are unmis- 
takable on this head ; they contend that 
animal food brutalizes and inflames the pas- 
sions, while they also protest against the 
taking of animal life, simply for the sake of 
humanity. And why should not the Bible 
Society apply for the destruction of infidelity, 
by punishing those who professedly en- 
courage it? This is, we conceive, even more 
important than the '^ Maine Liquor Law," 
seeing that the spiritual man demands the 
first consideration. And why, as Mr. Hume 
justly asked, should not all the gold, silver, 
Sec, be seized and declared as illegal pro< 
perty, because it gives rise to theft, robbery, 
and murder? Nay, why should not the 
Bible itself be henceforth condemned as a 
heretical work, because it is frequently made 
the authority for the worst of purposes? It 
is quite as reasonable for tb(B Alliance to 
promote the above named propositions as 



its own; and with the chance, too^ of 
meeting with the same amount of success. 

We at present defer further observatioDS^ 
Meanwhile, kt the Alliance respond to the 
oi^tions urged. We want no statistics to 
]Hn)ve, on the one hand, the extent to which 
drunkenness prevails; nor do we wish to 
know with what success the law has worked 
in America, on the other. What we want, 
and are asking for, is a justification of the 
principles on which the law is founded; or 
in other words, why the prudent and sensible 
man b to be deprived of the due use of a 
beverage, because his neighbour chooses to 
abuse it. Let us have no twaddle about 
''society being called upon to protect it& 
weaker members;** else the next thing will 
be that a society will be established claiming 
to think for us, because we happen to enter- 
tain opinions differing from their own. In con- 
cluHon, let our friends apply their principlea 
to other subjects; and they will behold, as has 
just been illustrated, an heterogeneous as* 
semblage of wild, imaginary, and pedantic 
notions, something akm to what has been 
aptly described as 

" the baseless fabric of a vision," 

and as being unworthy of the comprehensive, 
practical, and unsophisticated intelligence of 
the nineteenth century. 

Manchester. J. G. E. 
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Such is the constitution of man, that he 
highly values whatever coBtribntes to the 
amelioration of his suflerings, relieves him of 
his anxieties, dissipates his care, or gives 
ease and wmioitt to his body or mind. This 
is the case not only with regard to the actu- 
alities of the present time, but to our ex- 
pectations of the future; hence that old 
proverb, " Suspense makes expected swrow 
dotible,'' and its converse, ** Anticipation in- 
creases future joy.** The principles and 
practice of Life Assurance ars exceedingly 
important in our social economy. This will 
appear evident when they are distinctly 
Tinderstood; for whatever contributes to ih% 



stability of the family circle— gives the 
security of permanent inc<Mne to supply the 
necessaries and comforts of life to the Ikmily 
bereaved of its head — induces comfort and 
well-being long after the author of the 
family's existence has ceased to labour Cor 
them; — whatever, we say, is calculated to 
do this, even in the least degree, is intrinsi- 
cally valuable, and should be hdd in the 
highest estimation by all classes, but es- 
pecially by those whose means of subsistence 
and comfort are principally derived from the 
father. With the families of the middle and 
lower classes it is generally the case, that 
when the father is gone thdr hopes are all 
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blighted, and the bright Tisions their off- 
spring had erstwhile pictured of the fatnre 
are consigned to obliyion by the sable cloud 
of monming, and their all lies deeply bnried 
in their father*s tomb. Bat if the reader 
belongs to that hononrable portion of oar 
coantrymen, the intelligent artizan, we would 
say, Life Assurance is especially valuable to 
jovLj for you will find your means of sub- 
sistence limited to the amount of your in- 
come, and your income is principally con- 
trolled by the amount of labour you are able 
to perform. When, therefore, your labour 
ceases, the supplies are stopped. Under 
such circumstances, who can describe the 
excruciating agony of the working man's 
dying bed? ^ Already wan poverty appears 
in a dwelling once the home of economical 
comfort and frugal plenty. The members of 
his family, in their love to him, conceal their 
real condition and sufferings; but the iron 
has entered his soul, and more bitter is the 
anticipation of the future sad lot of his loved 
ones than any bodily pain he can suffer. 

Thus, generally, have we defined the as- 
surance of life as the security of the comforts 
of life to a bereaved family on the death of 
the father; and how far it is important and 
valuable to the various industrial classes of 
the community we shall be able to show in 
the following remarks, to which we would 
claim kind and continued attention. 

Assurance and insurance are terms syno- 
nymous in their meaning, and are generally 
understood as signifying a security to pay a 
certain sum of money on the happening of a 
certain contingency. The particulars and 
terms of this payment are laid down in an 
instrument called a policy of assurance^ 
which is of the nature of a bargain or con- 
tract made between the person assuring and 
the person assured. 

Assurances are of various kinds, viz., life, 
fire, sea, lightning, and hailstorm assurances ; 
to which have been recently added, the 
accidental death and railway passengers 
assurance. These are all the same in their 
first principles, but have different purposes 
and various methods of working out their 
benefits. Life Assurance claims our par- 
ticular attention on the present occasion; 
but some of the other kinds of assurance we 
will briefly explain. 

Sea insurance is the security of payment 
to the owners of a vessel of a certain sum of 



money named in their policy, and for whid) 
they have paid a certain premiam to the 
person or company insuring, provided the 
vessel should be lost or damaged in the 
course of its voyage. In the case of damage 
only, the damages are made good to the 
amoant of the insurance by the party in- 
suring; but in case of the total loss of the 
vessel, the whole sum insured is pud to the 
owners of the vessel. This kind of insurance 
is made to extend to the contents of the 
vessel, or cargo; but requires, in most esses, 
a separate premium, and conseqaently a s^ 
parate policy or contract. The whole of the 
operations of sea insurers, or underwriters, 
as they are called, from their names hebg 
written at the foot of the policy, are based 
upon recorded disasters at sea, and bj these 
records mathematical calculations are fanned 
of the amount of risk incurred by a vessel 
going a voyage into any part of the world 
from the British shores; and according to the 
risk incurred the probability of the vessel 
reaching its destiny in safety is estimated, 
and the value of this probability regulates 
the amount of premium to be paid by the 
owners of the vessel and its cargo. 

Fire, lightning, and hailstorm insnrsnoes 
are similar to sea insurances, with only this 
difference, that the .calculations of these 
accidents are grounded upon their frequency 
and the average amount of damage sastjunM 
in a great number of accidents. Upon this 
foundation the estimate of risk, probability, 
and amount of premium is calculated. 

We now proceed, in more minute detail, to 
consider the nature of Life Assurance and its 
various kinds. All the calculations of life 
Assurance Societies depend upon the ]^t»- 
bility of the duration of life; and, conse- 
quently, all the premiums, or in-pajments, 
also depend upon the probability of hfe. ^ 
is, therefore, necessary that we shoald knov 
something of the doctrine of chances, « 
theory of probabilities, as it is called by the 
actuaries. When speculating astrologos 
and alchemists of a former day were bosilj 
employed constructing celestial tables for 
the use of the prophet, or investigating the 
qualities of bodies for the manufacture v 
gold, no one could imagine that they ^ 
accelerating the formation of sciences which 
should themselves be among the most esses* 
tial foundations of navigation and commeKe< 
and through them of civilization and govero- 
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ment, peace, security, arts, and literature. 
Yet such were the parents of those important 
sciences, astronomj and chemistiy. In like 
manner cards and dice were the early seeds 
and aliments of the theory of probabilities; 
but its utility is now generally recognized in 
all the more delicate branches of experimental 
science, in which it is consulted as the guide 
of onr erroneous senses and the correcter of 
our fallacious impressions. It is, moreover, 
the source from w4ience we draw the means 
of equalizing the accidents of life, and con- 
tains the principle upon which it is found 
practicable to induce many to join together, 
and consent that all shall bear the average 
lot in life of the whole. Human knowledge 
is for the most part obtained under the con- 
dition that results shall be at least of that 
degree of uncertainty which arises from the 
possibility of their being false, however im- 
probable it may be: for instance, that the 
empire of the Romans was not overthrown 
by the barbarians, we don ot recognize that 
amount of certainty in the fact which we do 
in the fact that fire will burn. Here, then, 
the phrase of more or less certain is clearly 
admissible ; and if more and less certain are 
terms admissible, mo«£ and least are terms also 
to be used with propriety, and signs may be 
used to designate these relations of certainty. 
Thus, suppose there are three counters put 
into a bag, one red, another black, and a 
third white, out of which a person is required 
to draw the red counter, the first drawing is 
less certain than the second, while the third 
drawing is absolute certainty, providing he 
should be unsuccessful in the two previous 
ones. In this case the measure of certainty 
or probability would be correctly represented 
by the numerals, 3, 2, 1 ; i. e., first drawing, 
3; second drawing, 2; third drawing, 1, 
This principle may be extended ad infinitwn 
by the help of logarithmic numbers and 
tables. By the establishment of the fore- 
gomg principles we have these two legitimate 
conclusions: first, that the impression of 
probability is one which admits of the gra- 
dations of more or less, according to the 
Circumstances under which an event is to 
happen; and, second, that when one out of a 
certain number of events mtist happen^ and 
these events are entirely independent of one 
another, the probability of one or other of a 
certain number of events happening must be 
^ade up of the probabilities of the several 



events happening : for instance, in a lottery 
of the letters of the alphabet, in which there 
are twenty-six independent possible events, 
the probability of drawing either A, B, C, or 
Z, is made up of the probabilities of drawing 
A, of drawing B, of drawing C, and of draw- 
ing Z, put together. Thus, in a lottery of 
such a character as this, of the value of £26, 
if I buy up all the shares at less than £1 
each, I am sure to gain ; but if at more than 
£1, 1 am sure to lose, the vested interests 
being clearly worth £l each, and must con- 
tinue so as long as the number of shares are 
twenty-six; but diminish the number of 
vested interests to thirteen, and it is equally 
clear that each interest is of the value of £2, 
and thus, were the whole held by one indi- 
vidual, absolute certainty is obtained by that 
individual. The possession of one share, 
when the whole number of shares is twenty- 
six, gives the probability of one twenty-sixth 
to its possessor, but, when reduced to thirteen 
shares, the probability becomes two twenty- 
sixths; and so on in the same increasing 
ratio until absolute certainty is obtained. 

To apply these remarks to our question of 
Life Assurance, we observe, that if there be 
six hundred infants bom, and if it were the 
law of human life that any individual is as 
likely to die at one age as at another, for 
any age not exceeding one hundred years, 
even then, and with so much more scope for 
fluctuation than is actually found, it would 
be more than 999 to one against the average 
life of the six hundred infants* exceeding 
fifty- five years or falling short of forty-five 
years, and more than three to two that the 
same average should fall between forty-nine 
and fifty-one years. 

To suppose that the duration of life is not 
regulated by laws, would be to make an 
assumption of a most monstrous character, 
and evidently false; for it is a law, were it 
the only one, that no individual shall attain 
the age of two hundred years. So much is 
known to all ; but to those who consider the 
subject more closely by the aid of recorded 
facts it may be made as evident as the 
existence of a limit to human life, that the 
casualties of mortality are distributed among 
mankind in so uniform a manner that the 
average existence of a thousand infants will 
diflfer very little from that of another thou- 
sand bom in the same country and station 
of life. It is true that differences of race. 
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oonotrj, dimate, nmnner of CWng, &c., pro- 
duce marked tfStdB upon the dontion of life, 
which 18 no more than mi^t be reamnablj 
expected; but it is eqnallj true that the 
notorious nnoertaintj of life in individnals 
cannot be discovered in the results of obser- 
Tations made upon masses of individuals. 

There are varioos results of observation 
irhich are caHed tables of raortalitj, which 
differ only in the methods of presenting the 
same sets of facts: the first we shall mention 
are called tables of the numbera Umng. 
These show, for a given number bom, how 
many attain each jear of age. Thus, in a 
table called the Carlble table (because the 
observations were made on the recorded 
mortality in this city within a certain given 
time), — in this table, opposite to the 0, or 
zero, in the age column, we find ten thousand 
in the column of nwmhen living^ being the 
numbers supposed to be bom; and opposite 
to the fifty yean we find 4,397, indicating 
that, according to the observations made, 
the proportion of those bom to those who 
saw their fiftieth birthday was ten thousand 
to 4,397. Again: opposite to sixty years 
we have 8,643, which shows that of 4,397 
persons living at fifty years, only 3,643 
attain to the age of sixty years. In the 
second place we mention the tables of yearly 
decrements^ in which the same number of 
persons are supposed to be alive at every 
age, and the proportion who die in the next 
year is set down in juxta-position with the 
age. Thus, in the Government annuity 
tables, for ages fifty and sixty, we find 161 
and 315, meaning that, of ten thousand per- 
sons aged fifty, 161 died before completing 
the next year of life; and of ten thousand 
persons aged sixty, 315 died before attaining 
the age of sixty-one. In the third place 
we have todies of Mc mean duration of life^ 
or the expectation of life ; and, lest we should 
be misunderstood by the use of the phrase 
** expectation of Hfe,** we would say that no 
form is intended than that a set of lives, as 
a hundred, aged sixty years, will, one with 
another, enjoy fourteen years and four months 
each of life, some of them enjoying more, 
some less, but averaging about this period ; 
and so of all other ages in like manner, the 
ages and numbers of persons being taken 
into consideration. The use of these tables, 
in connection with what we have already 
^ of the theory of probabilities, will 



appear at once endent to all; for, supposing 
one hundred persons, of the age of twentj 
yeara each, join in the assurance of £100 
<m the death of each, whenever that event 
might happen, they would find, by the table 
of the expectation of Kfe, that each one mi;;fat 
calculate upon forty-one years and a half of 
life ; and during this torn he must pay into 
the common fund a sum of money, other st 
once or by periodical instalments, sufficient 
to amount, with compound interest, to Us 
share of £100. In this case the average 
duration of life is shown as forty-one years 
and a half, and the probability against any 
single individual liidng to that age, within 
one year over or under, irill he about three 
to two. 

It is necessary to understand the bearing 
of compound interest on Life Assurance. 
Most generally the premiums, or in-payments. 
are made annually, therefore large sums of 
money come into the hands of the assuiance 
ofiSce, and these monies, not being required 
for immediate use, are put out to interest 
This forms the capital of the Muitud Life 
Assurance principle (respecting which we 
shall speak again). This capital being it 
interest, the interest accruing therdrom is 
added to the next premiums received, and 
again put out at interest, after satisfying the 
claims of policy holdera; thus year after 
year interest is received upon the interest, as 
well as upon the principal or capital; hence 
the value of money at compound interest is 
a necessary part of the calculaticMis of a Lifi! 
Assurance Society. 

In continuation of the case last supposed, 
one hundred persons wishing to secure the 
payment of £100 each at death would eadt 
pay, during the term of forty-one years anil 
a half, the sum of about £1 per year, which 
would allow about twenty per cenL upon th? 
amount insured for the expenses of office, 
management, risk, &c. This computatioo 
is based upon five per cent, compound ta- 
terest; but in actual business only two-and- 
a-half to three- and-a-half per cent, oood- 
pound interest can be relied upon coi- 
tinually; so that about £1 14s. would be 
required by the offices to be paid during the 
life of each individual, which would be eqcal 
to the payment of the same sum by every 
one of the individuals during the term ci 
forty-one years and a haSf, because what 
time one life might fail below the temi of 
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forty-one years and a haJf^ the other would 
be ftbore the term, and thus the average is 
established. Again : at five per cent, eom- 
pound interest, the present payment of 
£13 lOs. hj each of the one hundred per- 
sons would secare the snm of £100 to each 
of them on his death according to the average 
of mortality; thus £1,350, at five per cent. 
compound interest, increases to £10,000 in 
about forty, one years and a half. As before 
stated, the offices calculate from two-and-a- 
balf per cent, compound interest, and would 
require more than £30 in a single payment 



to cover risk, expenses, &c. It must he 
borne in mind that £1, immediately put out 
at five per cent, compound interest, become 
doubled in little more than fourteen years, 
is trebled in little more than twenty-two 
years, and is increased tenfold in little more 
than forty-seven years; likewise, £l per 
year, at five per cent, compound interest, 
becomes £100 in little more than thirty- 
six years, becomes £200 in about fortj- 
nine jears, and is £1,000 in about eighty 
years. L'Ouvbieb. 

(To he contimiecL) 



DECIMAL COINAGE:— THE NECESSITY FOR ITS ADOPTION— ITS ADVAN- 
TAGES OVER THE PRESENT SYSTEM— AND THE VARIOUS PLANS FOR 
CARRYING IT OUT WHICH HAVE BEEN PROPOSED. 

No. L 



That, in a great mercantile country like 
ours, every assistance which science or art 
cwi render in simplifying our monetary 
accounts, and extending our commercial 
relations, should be secured, seems to be a 
proposition so reasonable that none will be 
found to deny it That our present moneys 
of account are cumbersome, and, in some 
instances, defective in their powers of appli- 
cation—particularly in minute calculations, 
where accuracy is most needed — is a fact so 
notorious that we need not dwell upon it; and 
that the " decimal system " is not only capable 
of remedying the defects of which we com- 
plain, but has decided and intrinsic merits of 
Its own, seem to us reasons sufficiently strong 
to justify our claiming for this latter system 
an mipartial consideration. 

Kemembering also that a large proportion 
of the readers of this magazine are young 
nien, who are destined to occupy important 
positions in the ranks of commerce, and the 
various professions, we think we have not 
erred in selecting these pages for our inves- 
JJgation. We therefore commend the subject 
10 the careful consideration of those we are 
about to address. 

Looking back to our school-days, when in 
tne midst of our perplexities we were wont 
^0 exclaim— 

" Multiplication is vexadon ; 
Division is as bad : 
■Tn© rule of three does puzzle me. 
And practice drives me mad/' — 



and looking forward to the extension of our 
commercial relations with every country on 
the face of our globe, with the corresponding 
necessity for increasing arithmetical calcnlar* 
tions, who is there among us who will not 
say, that if a change can be made for the 
better, the time for that change has aot 
come? 

It may be the opnion of some that it is 
better to wait for the improvements which 
will fiaiwraU^ creep into the present system 
with our increasing requirements, and the 
increase of scientific knowledge, than make 
any sudden and violent change. For our- 
selves, we deem it nmch sounder policy, 
in all matters of general utility, to lend our 
aid in bringing about improvements, however 
surrounded with difficulties, than to leave 
all the work, or all the advantages, to 
future generations. 

Looking at the matter in another light, 
and seeing how ** accidental " are the changes 
— we can hardly say improvements — in our 
currency which have come about, we think 
it probable that, unless vigorous measures 
are taken to bring on the change we are 
advocating — a change from our present 
cumbrous and unscientific to a decimal and 
scientific system, — our currency may indeed 
become " confusion worse confounded. " 

Before quitting this part of our subject, 
we may quote, for the amusement of oar 
readers, and by way of elucidating the 
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'sapieut monarch,' 



fears we have jnst expressed, the following 
" rhyming history" of our " time-honoured" 
coinage: — 

" What is the history of oar British coins ? 
In thirteen tweutv, by historians told, 
Edward the Third had money made of gold, 
Florence* called, being made by Florentines. 
Next the Rote.nobU in rich splendour shining; 
And shortly afterwards, amonfrst the great, 
Lo ! half and quarter nobles circulate. 
Seventh Harrr to his coiners gave command, ■ 
And British Shilling » pass from hand to hand. 
Half-sovereigns, Sovereigns, Crowns and Half- 
crowns too, 
The Mint sent forth in fifteen fifty-two. 
No legal copper coin Britannia gained 
'Till James the First, that * sapieut ii 

reigned. 
When Second Charles restored, the sceptre 

swayed, 
Of gold fVom Guinea, Guineas first were made. 
And of succeeding kings and queens, behold 
Our well-known coins of copper, silver, gold ! " 

Before proceeding further, it may be of 
service to some of our readers if we state 
what is meant by a decimal system of coin- 
age. Briefly, then, we may say it is a 
system based upon " the numerical power of 
tens,** each denomination of coin, or rather, 
each coin of account, is ten times greater 
than that which precedes it, and ten times 
less than that which follows it, and this, too, 
irrespective of the value of the unit Thus, 
taking the pound as the unit, 
10 mils make 1 cent. 
100 „ or 10 cents., make 1 florin, 

1000 „ or 100 cents., or 10 florins, 
make 1 pound. 

It is attributed to " Aristotle the wise," to 
have said that it must have been a divine 
revelation which first attracted mankind to 
the numerical power of tens: it is so uni- 
versally di£fused among mankind. Dr. Bow- 
ring, who is a great authority in these 
matters, and is taking great interest in the 
introduction of a decimal system into this 
country, gives some interesting details re- 
garding the great proficiency in calculation 
which the Chinese have attained by the use 
of'the decimal system; and it is quite cer- 
tain that not only is no other system of cal- 
>culation so simple, but none so accurate. 

In illustration of the great power, as well 
as accuracy of decimals, it may be remarked 
that there is no calculation beyond their 
reach, when properly understood by the 
operator. We may here quote one or two 
rules necessary to be borne in mind in deal- 
ing with decimals: — "All figures on the left 



of the decimal point (.) are uiofe timhm; 
all on the right are parts of one sndi whole 
number; and as whole numbers increase in 
value in a ten-fold proportion towards the 
fe/Y, decimal parts decrease in a ten-fold pro- 
portion towards the r^ht. 
Example — 

3 2 1.452 

11. g § § 



I •- §■' ^ 5 § 

! § § 
§ g I 



Thus, every cipher prefixed to a decimal 
reduces its value ten-fold. 

Example — 

.5 is 5 parts out of 10 of one unit. 

.05 is 5 parts out of 100 of one nnit. 

.005 is 5 parts out of 1000 of one unit'* 

More examples will be given hereafter. 

We must now see what measures haie 
been taken, and are required to be taken, lo 
bring about this desirable change. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Brown, the mem- 
ber for South Lancashire, a Parliamentary 
Committee was appointed in August last 
(1853) to inquire into the subject This 
Committee was composed of men practically 
conversant with the currency and coinage m 
all its departments, at home and abroad ; 
and after the examination of 27 witnesses, 
selected for the knowledge they were likfly 
to possess of the desirability, the practica- 
bility, and the effects of a change, tiie 
report of the Committee was unanimous » 
favour of a decimal coinage for this country. 

The details of the plan reconmiended by 
the Committee, together with an abstract 
of the various plans proposed individnally, 
by the witnesses and others, will form the 
subject of our next paper. 

Mr. Brown says, in explanation of tb* 
motives which induced him to bring the 
matter before Parliament, — "consideriig 
that it is of much importance that we shonW 
not be behind any other nation in adopting 
a system that will abridge the labour « 
masters in teaching, and scholars in learning' 

• For these examples and others, see Mew* 
" Decimal Coinage Tables." 
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arithmetic — ^that will simplify acconnts and 
all monetary transactions, great or small — 
decrease the chances of error, and enable us 
to enter into many scientific and difficnlt 
calculations, which we cannot accomplish 
without using decimals, and which in many 
pursuits are now used; I thought I could 
not render a better service than by moving 
ia the House of Commons for a committee 
to investigate the merits of a system which 
is adopted by four htmdred mUlhtu of the 
Iiaman race; and whether any insuperable 
difficulties stood in the way of our availing 
ourselves of its advantages."* Nor do we 
think he could have rendered greater service 
than by doing as he has done. 

An able writer on the 8iil\ject asks, " How 
much more of onr national existence shall 
we allow to elapse without the introduction, 
by means so simple and free from question, 
of a system enabling women, and boys of 

* Letter to Liverpool Chamber of Gommeroe. 



seven years of age, to perform here, as for 
long past elsewhere, those important opera- 
tions in figures, on which we now either 
waste the time of skilful, highly runnnerated 
bookkeepers and accountants, or too often 
neglect altogether; and when this certainly 
can be accomplished with so little of even 
perceptible change, and with, if possible, still 
more important advantages as regards all 
our intercourse with foreign countries? " W^ 
reiterate the inquiry. 

Having shown, then, that the agitation 
for a decimal coinage is not simply " got up" 
for the convenience of the few to the incon- 
venience of the many; but that its adoption 
would simplify the work of education — facili- 
tate onr exchanges with foreign countries, 
and save a vast amount of labour which 
might be otherwise profitably employed, 
and by these means confer great national 
benefits, — we hope we shall not err in anti- 
cipating the earnest support of our readers 
to the decimal movement. C. W., Jun. 
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QUESTIONS REQUIRING ANSWERS. 

S34. In the reign of James I., *' one Floyd, a 
gentleman confined in the Fleet prison, used some 
'■iightiag words about the Elector Palatine and his 
dfe," and was consequently subjected to punish- 
ment of a very outrageous nature, and amongst 
other things, was contfemned " to be branded in the 
•orehead with the letter K." I have long tried, 
>)at in vain, to discover the meaning of the letter 
K. Can any reader of the British CantroveniaUit 
»oWe my difficulty?— J. B. M'C. 

235. Can any reader of the Britiih Contro- 
^xniaUst famish me with the original Latin of 
'^e " Dies Ins/' by Thomas Celano, and also the 
English version of the same by Lord Roacommon. 
I baTe a copy of Mr. Iron's version, and also an 
anonymous translation.— J.. B. M'C. 

236. Would any reader of the Controvernalift 
Undly inform me who is " George Sand," and 
what the character of his writings, See. ?— F. 8. 

237. Can ii be philosophically proved that iron 
and brass bedsteads are safe to sleep upon, as re* 
crards the conducting power of the metads, and the 
dangerous effects of the electric fluid; if they are 
"ot, by what meeas could they be rendered safe 7 



ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

193. The Cromwell Familif: • HUtory-^eon- 
fmiied).— Richard, who is senerally called the 
'-Idest son of Oliver CromweU, became Lord Pro- 
itictor on his fiither's death. It is well known that 



he did not possess anythinglikehis ftither's ability. 
He was, however, blameless in character, unless 
timidity in such circumstances be considered cri- 
mioal. He might, however have reigned, had he 
not been surrounded hj faitnless counsellors, and 
been placed in a condition less adverse lo him. 

The history of Richard Cromwell, after his ab- 
dication, is sufficiently curious to warrant atten- 
tion. On the Restoration, he retired to Geneva. 
Thence he removed to Paris, and, under an as- 
sumed name, lived unnoticed, in lodgings, in 
comparative poverty. He resided there till 1680, 
when, aware of the growing unpopularity of 
Charles II., he ventured to return to Snffland. 
He lived at Cheshunt, near London, also in ob- 
sciurity, and never alluded to his former digni^. 
After this, however, he was dragged for a little 
time before the public Having be«i leH; the life- 
rent of the estate of Hursley, he sent his youngest 
daughter to take possession in bis name. She and 
her sisters reAiseid to deliver it up, on the pretence 
of his incapacity to manage it, and proposed to 
allow him a small pittance Ax>m it. He, in con- 
sequence, raised an action, and appeared person- 
ally in court The judxe paid him great attention, 
and rebuked his daughters for their cruel conduct, 
besides ordering the restoradon of the property : 
for this the judgf was thanked by the ** good Queen 
Anne." A singular anecdote is related of him :— 
On his accession to the Protectorship, a large 
number of addresses poured in upon him, express- 
ing confidence in his government. These were 
carefully laid aside in a trunk, and removed by 
him from Whitehall. Few were subsequently 
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•dmitted. into hU presence, and these were ez- 
peeled to oonfonn to his peculierities. On two 
senUemen visiting him, after drinking together, 
he took them up stairs to the garret of his boose, 
having a candle in his hand, and thej earned the 
bottle and glasses in theirs. There was nothing 
exoept an old trunk ! He brought it into the mid- 
dle of the floor, and filling a bumper, toasted, with 
the company, ** Prosperitv to Old Rnglaud." One 
of the visitors sat astride on the trunk, when 
Biehard desired him to sit lightly, as he had the 
fortunes and lives of aU England under him. The 
trunk was then opened, and the addresses shown, 
amidst much merriment. Biehard might well 
value those addresses, signed by many of the true 
men of that time ; those, too, whose after-struggles 
brought about the glorious Bevoliition of 1688. 
The eraemonv referred to was Biebaid's iisnal 
way of introducing a new visitor. Biehard had 
a familv of eight; one of these a son, and the 
others daughters. The son, Oliver Cromwell, 
did not marry : tbose of the iiunily who manied 
had no issue, and the elder branch of the Crom- 
wells failed in the person of Elisabeth, the eldest 
daughter. She and her sister, Mrs. Gibson, were 
very vain persons ; they had one exeellent trait 
of character, however — kindness to their poor 
relations. The son, Oliver, was,at an early period, 
resident in his grandftther's palace, where he re- 
mained, along with his brothers and sisten, till 
the ruin of the family, when they retired to Hurs- 
ley. He had succeeded to a considerable pro- 
party, where he resided till his death. He was 
"^^rj active in promoting the Bevolutiou. 

Henry Cromwell, the Protector Oliver's second 
son, was first engaged in quelling the Boman 
Catholic Bebellion in Ireland. He was afterwards 
one of the members returned from that country, 
and the same year (1653) he was sent by the Pro- 
tector to reooncile the Irish to the Cromwell go- 
vernment; and this purpose he accompUshed 
with much abilitv ; and two years after,, he was 
again sent to Ireland, and governed that part of 
the kingdom with equity. After the Bestoration, 
he retired to his estate m Cambridgeshire, where 
he spent the remainder of his days in Uie em- 
ployment of farming. On one occasion, Charles 
II., on returning from Newmarket, wishing to 
take some refreshment, was directed to Henry's 
residenoe by Lord Inchiquin, then in the King's 
service. On arriving. Lord Inchiquin took a 
pitchfork and carried it before Henry, who as 
well as the king was surprised, when it was ex- 
plained by the lord that the gentleman was Henry 
Cromwell, whose mace-bearer he had been in 
Ireland. Charles laughed, and though Henry 
had been annoyed, he was soon put into good hu- 
mour. Henry died of the stone. Charles had 
sent him some drops; the King having had a 
laboratory atWhitehall, and having been possessed 
of some knowledge of chemistry. To Sir Henry's 
excellenoe of character, Neal, Sir Anthony Astley 
Cooper, afterwards Lord Shaftesbury, Cardinal 
Mazerine, the Protector Oliver himself, and 
others bear testimony. He married E liza, daugh- 
ter ot Sir FrancU BiMseU, Bart. , of Chippenham. 
*' She was," says Noble, " exemplary In her con- 
duct, and elegant in her manners ; the people still 
remember her by the appellation of * the good 
Lady Cromwell.'" Her daughter Elizabeth 
married William Bussell, Esq., a grandson of Sir 
William BusseU, who belonged to a family already 



allied to that of Cromwell. He lived in a style of 
rank much beyond his means, and <Ued when hi« 
creditors had become importunate for a settlement ; 
and his widow, by her improvidence, sank still 
deeper in debt. She died in London, in the yesr 
1711. She had a large family. One of these, 
Francis, was a hosier in London ! One of the 
daughters, Elizabeth, married a gentlemaa of 
ancient family, who, however, squandered his for- 
tune, and died in a workhouse I His widow left 
several children aDdgrandchildren,all in wretebed 
circumstances. One of the children married a 
butcher's son named Saunders, who was a dissi- 
pated character; another became the wife of i 
person of property, called Wilkins ; and a third 
was married to a servant of Wilkins's, who nn 
off, and left her to be supported by her brother-in- 
law. Thus low had become the position of the 
descendants of one whose name occupies «o im- 
portant a place in the history of the world. Henrj's 
grandson had three daughters, who were iraaur- 
ried, and lived at Hempstead, at the time of Noble. 
These Misses Cromwell possessed numeroas 
paintings and other relics of the family. 

Bridget, the Protector Oliver's eldest daughter, 
was bom 1634. She married Henry Ireton, who 
was one of King Charles's judges, and Lord De- 
puty in Ireland, and who was distinguished for 
his religious zeal and republican principles. Oo 
his dying, she married Lieut-General Fleetwood. 
She was of a very amiable and religious chaneter- 
She had a large family, and died in the year 1681, 
predeoeasiiig her second husband. Bridget's 
second daughter, ''Bridget Ireton," manied 
Thomas Bendysh, Esq., belonging to an sncient 
fhmily. Mrs. Bendysh was an eztraordinar? 
person. She has been called a "female Cram- 
well," resembling the Protector, as she did, in 
personal appearance, and in boldness, detetmios- 
tion, and religious zeal. She engaged in variMis 
pursuits, not usually undertaken by those of hr 
sex — as in the trade of making aalt In doiog lo, 
she superintended a number of workmen, from so 
early hour, in a habit quite beneath her nnk. 
She engaged in other speculations, from whidi 
she ofteher lost than gained — ^for example, in the 
grazing of cattle. To purchase these she went to 
the markets, in her vehicle, a one-horse ehsise. 
driven by herself. When driving on the dsrkest 
nights, on a wild moor, she was sometimes asssiled 
b^ thunder, and when this happened, she oeoi- 
pied herself in singing psalms, and believed 'a 
the presence of protecting angels around her. She 
was a strenuous advocate of religions liberty, sud 
frequently assisted Dissenters who had inralKd 
themselves with the civil authorities. She ^ 
the friend of the poor, pleading iheir canae with 
much earnestness before the nch ; she also gs^ 
them money, and waited on them in uckness. 
She had a deep veneradon for her grandikther's 
character, and ascribed her own good qualities (o 
his example. On one occasion, while trsTellinK 
in a stege coach, one of the passengers ot the 
other sex began to abuse the Protector's diaiaeter. 
On alighting, she suddenly drew his oompsniont 
sword, and demanded satisfaction, and the pol- 
troon was compelled to apologise. She wss s 
religious enthusiast; but, notwithstanding h^ 
wildness and eeoenlncity, ahe was a troly go<" 
and noble woman. She had three children. One 
of her fhmily married WiUi«m Bemert, Btq^ « 
Wolvertm Park, and they bad Jssne. 
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Eliza, the Protector's second daughter, married 
John Claypole, Esq., who afterwards beoame his 
Master of the Horse. She was amiable in dispo- 
ffltion, and dignified in deportment. She died at 
Hampden Court, at the early age of 39 years, 
amidst general lamentation, and was interred by 
bef father's order, in the sepulchre of the English 
lii.ig8 at Westminster. 

The Protector'! third daughter, Mary, became 
the second wife of Lord Faloonbridge, and the 
marriage was solemniased at Hampden Court with 
mnoh splendour. She felt very sensitiTcIy the 
misfortunes which befel the Protector's fkmily. 
It is related that a cavalier alluding to the expo- 
sure of Oliver Cromwell's body on a gibbet, said 
to her once : " I saw your father yesterday." 
"What then, sir?"— "He stank most abomin. 
ably." " I suppose he was dead, then ? "— « Yes." 
" I thought so, or else I believe he would have 
made you 'stink worse." .She died so late as 
1712, and, having no iamily, left large sums to the 
poorer branches of the Cromwells. Bishop Bur> 
net pronounces her to have been a wise and 
worthy woman ; and Dean Swift, who knew her, 
said that she was both handsome in personal ap- 
pearance, and like her father in person, singular 
as the statement may seem. 

Trances, the youngest daughter, had two suit- 
ors—Charles II., and her father's chaplain, Jerry 
White I Lord Broghill attempted to accomplish 
a marriage with Charles IL ; but although he is 
stated to have procured his consent, the plan 
failed. Jerry "White next paid his addresses, but 
Oliver, of course, would not hear of such a union. 
She married Robert JBicA, Etq.f grandson and 
heir of the Earl of Warwick. Bich died, however, 
only three months afterwards. She married again 
Sir John Russell, Bart, a relation of the Crom- 
well flunily. She died at the advanced age of 86. 
She is described as havingbeen a very amiable 
and accomplished person. Her daughter married 
Sir John Frankland for her second husband. 

OUver Cromwell had a variety of connections 
by marriage, with noble and ancient houses, who 
were persons of much ability, and moral and 
religious worth. Of these. Bishop Wilkins, Arch- 
bishop Tillotson, and the illustrious Hampden 
may be cited aa examples. 
^ Bequesting the reader to keep in view the par- 
ticulars stiaed, and coming down the stream of 
time, we proceed to answer the quesdon— Who 
are the descendants of the Protector ? We have 
been favoured with a communication from Dr. 
Thomas Cromwell. He explains his descent from 
Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex (not the Pro- 
tectorate Cromwells), and relates a few of the cir- 
cumstances regarding the rise of the family, which 
we have narrated. He refers to his own work, 
published in 1821, on "Oliver Cromwell and his 
Times," — of which there was a second edition, — 
which led the way to that more generous and 
more just estimate of the Protector's character 
which has since prevailed. A writer in the " Notes 
and Queries" for October, 1851, points out this 
book as the best biography of OUver Cromwell, 
and having perused it, we lUUy accord to it very 
high ment. Dr. Cromwell writes us: — ^'The 
' Divine ' you speak of, must have been an elder 
brother of mine, the Rev. George Cromwell, a 
clergyman of the Church of England, who died 
nearly two years ago, and a notice of whose de- 
cease appeared in the newspapers. Many years 



back I knew the father (as I suppose it must have 
been) of the Mr. Field yon speak of, who, I re- 
member, claimed kindred with Oliver; but how 
he traced his descent I am not aware. A lineal 
descendant from the Protector's second son, 
Henry — Mr. Oliver CroiniocZ^— lived for some 
years at Cheshunt, in Hertfordshire; and his 
daughter — ^Elizabeth Olivia, who married a Mr. 
Russell — ^became aresidentin my neighbourhood 
some seven or eight years back; but they are 
gone, I know not where. Their numerous family 
are likely to perpetuate the blood, though not the 
name, of Cromwell; indeed, leave to bear the 
latter was refitted to Mr. Russell by the magnani- 
mous Oeorge IV., when his ftither-in-law solicited 
it in behalf of his daughter's husband." 

It will be remembered that Henry Cromwell 
latterly resided at Cheshunt; and, as stated in 
the " Notes and Queries," this Oliver Cromwell 
was the last male descendant of the Protector , 
and died in 1822. When he and his two sons 
died, the name of Cromwell became extinct, as 
applicable to the Protector's descendants. 

The following letter, addressed to us by Mr 
Cartyle, we insert with pleasure : — 

" Chelsea, 15th October, 1853. Dear Sir,— 
There is an Archdeacon Bemers in Essex, who 
claims to be descended from Mrs. Bendysh, Ire- 
ton's daughter and Cromwell's grand-daughter, of 
whom there is a ciuious though rather vague 
account in Noble's ' History of the Protectorate 
House,' which I could bring to no farther preci> 
sion b^ inquiring about it This Bemers, not 
otherwise known to me, possesses the Cooper 
portrait, engraved from in * Cromwell's Letters 
and Speeches ; * and I believe is really descended 
from the Mrs. Bendysh in question. There is, 
likewise, a Mr. Field, an officer (I believe) in the 
Mint, whom I have seen ; a very respectable man, 
who traces bis pedigree in an undisputed manner 
to one of the daughters of Richard Cromwell, 
Oliver's eldest son. ' Artemidorus Cromwell 
Russel' died lately at Cheshunt, in this neigh- 
bourhood, the last of a family which always pos- 
sessed some Cromwell relics, of a trifling and 
uncertain nature, and considered itself to be de- 
scended (I think) from one of the two younger 
daughters. The same is the case with George 
Comewall Lewis, an official, and parliamentai^ 
and literary gentleman, well known here. His 
father, named Frankland Lewis, can count back 
to * Fanny,' Cromwell's youngest daughter, once 
Lady Rich, who married a Frankland for second 
husband. Besides these, I never heard of any 
living descendants. This seems to be what the 
* Miss Cromwells, of Hempstead,' &c., &c., enu- 
merated in Noble (which see if you are curious on 
this matter) have now come to ! Nor is there, in 
the hands of an^ of these persons, the least au- 
tbientic illustration connected with Cromwell's 
history (if we excepts Bemers' portrait, and an 
old petition from ' Fanny,' about her father's 
body, after the Restoration, which Frankland 
Lewis once showed to me, and which was onlv a 
copy), nor in their characters an^ qualities which 
couia visibly boast to be hereditary. If tiiese 
facts can be of any use or interest to yourself or 
your ingenuous young friends, you are surely 
very welcome to them. Wishing the Edinburgh 
Young Men's Association every success, I remam 
(in much haste), Yours sincerely. (Signed.) T. 
Caaltle." We have already given an account 
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of Ihe Mrs. Bendysh to whom Mr. Carljrla refers ; 
and it will be recolleded we traced her deseoid- 
antt to e Mr. Bemen. Mr. Cariyle hee lUlea 
into e mistake in enppoeing tliat Mr. Field is 
deseended from Biobard Cromwell. He would, 
in that ease, be the heir of the Cromwell race. 
Noble traeea the desoendanto, by marriage, of 
Henry Cromwell, the Protector's sceond son, to a 
Mr. Field, an apotbeeary; and Mr. F. claims 
descent from Henry. As previously remarked, 
Henry Cromwell had a lineal descendant, Mr. 
OUfer Cromwell, of Cheahunt Park, whose dau|^- 
t«r married a Mr. Russell ; and we are informed 
that this Mr. Bussell and his family are stiU 
alive. Artemidorus Cromwell Rossell, it appears, 
was descended from tbe Protector's youngest 
daughter, Frances, who married Sir John Rus- 
sell, Bart. ; and Mr. Lewis from her dmu^hter, 
who married Sir John Frankland for her second 
husband. We believe it is not strictly correct 
that there are no authentic relics or memorials of 
the Protector than those to which Mr. Cariyle 
refers. We are informed by Mr. Field that he 
does possess a number of such relics, of various 
kinds, including a mask of Oliver Cromwell, 
traced from bis son Richard, and from which a 
Ane marble buHt was modelled by an eminent 
artist, whioh was seen by Prince Albert, and 
which was intended for the new Honse of Lords, 
bat that a paucity of funds prerented its bein^ 
placed there ; indeed, fh>m tbe variety of ouriosi- 
ties relating to Oliver Cromwell whieh were in 
the possession of the Misses Cromwell whom Mr. 
Cariyle mentions, these seems no doubt that there 
are a considerable number of relics extant. We 
have been favoured with a pedigree, which traces 
indisputably Mr. Field's descent from Henry 
Cromwell, the Protector's second son. Mr. Field 
has a lar^e family of daughters ; his brother is 
named Ohver, and his only son Henry Cromwell ; 
and the Mr. Field, the clergyman, to whom we 
alluded in our question, was an uucle of bis. We 
have thus, in no spirit of vulgar curiosity, given a 
history of the Cromwell family to the present day 
— ^a history abounding with singular vicissitudes, 
and we trust not destitute of instructiou. — T. U. 

220. The Diviiion qf the Aciencet.—Many a 
youthful student, in common with your corre- 
spondent, has been perplexed with the division of 
the sciences, often being at a loss to know where 
to draw their bouudary lines, how to arrange the 
different departments, and how to distinguish one 
from another. Some years ago,I met with every 
clear and interesting paper on this subject in one 
of our religious periodicals ; and as but few or 
jronr readers have probably seen it, a summary of 
Its contents may not be unacceptable. 

Tbe labour of ages has at length nearly com- 
pleted an arrangement of the materials which 
constitute the universe, under three great classes 
of minerals, vegetables, and animals— the three 
kingdoms of nature, the description of which is 
termed Natural History. The changes that are 
going on around us are merely a repetition and 
mixture of a few simple manners or kinds of 
change, which are, in all cases, constant and 
regular. All these changes may be referred to 
four distinct classes, — ^physical, chemical, vital, 
and mental. The simple expressions whioh de 
scribe them are denominated Laws of Nature; 
and as a body of knowledge they constitute what 
is called Science, or Philosophy, in contradistinc- 



tion to Natural History. These two make 119 the 
whole of our knowledge of natar& The general 
laws of nature being thoa divinUe into physnea, 
or natural philosophy, ebemiatry, life (eommanly 
caUed physiology), and mind, these four rlassei 
majr be nid to form the pyramid of soenee, of 
which phyaica ia Uie base, and the rest the supfr- 
structure. 

The laws of physics gov«m eVlery jriicnomenon 
of natare in which there is any change ot place. 
The great physical truths are now redoeed to 
four, and are referred to by the words atom, 
attraction, repubion, and inertia. Thes» atoms 
of matter, by mutnad attraction, cling together, 
and form masses, solid, liquid, or ac^tfbrm, ac- 
cording to the quanti^ or repulsion, of heat 
among them ; and whieh, owing to their ineilion 
or stubbornness, gain or lose motion in exact 
proportion to the force of attraction or repulsion 
acting on them. Can anything give a more 
astonishing idea of tbe nature aim importance of 
methodical science than the fact that the man 
who understands these four words nndeiatands 
the gTMiter part of the phenomena of nature? 
Solid bodies, existing in conformity with these 
truths, exhibit all the phenomena of me<dianica; 
liquids exhibit those of hydrostatiea and faydmn- 
lics ; aire, those of pneumatics ; and so of others, 
as set forUi in the subjoined table. 

The laws of physios do not explain all the jAm- 
nomcna of nature. Had there been only one 
kind of substance or matter in the universe, these 
laws would have done so; bat ttiere are iron, 
sulphur, and charcoal, and aboat fifty others 
which appear distinct These, taken singly, obey 
the laws of physics ; bat when placed in oootaet, 
they give rise to a new order of ^ihenomena. AU 
such changes are called chemicaL Chemistry, 
therefore, is a suporstructure on physics ; and can 
only be understood and practised by a person who 
is acquainted with physics. Chemistry seems 
full of wonders ; but life appears to present some- 
thing sUll more complicated. Under its inAoenee, 
matter forms bodies with a curious internal strac- 
ture of tubes and carities, in which fluids move, 
and produce incessant internal changes. These 
are called Organized Bodies, ' because of tbe 
various organs which they contain: they form 
two remarkable classes, vMretables and animals; 
the former fixed to tbe sou, the latter endowed 
with the power of motion. The phenomena of 
sensation, self-motion, growth, decay, deatti, and 
others, belong to life ; thus Ufe is a superstmctare 
on ^physics and chemistry, and most be stndied ia 
connection with them. Mind, unlike that of 
organic life, could not be understood ontil physcs 
and chemistry had been previously invesugalfd, 
attained considerable perfection in an early age, 
especially among the Greeks ; while of the ochos 
but little was known. The work of pure analysiii 
however, was reserved for the modems, iriio, 
from a few simple laws of mind, have deduced sQ 
the subordinate departmems of mental philoso- 
phy; just as they have deduced mechanics, 
hydrostatics, pneumatics, and so forth, from tbe 
laws of physics. These four great d^»arlments 
unitedly form the groundwork of the very esuioas, 
refined, difficult, and important science of madis- 
roatics. Most of the fects and laws of physics, 
chemistiy, and life, are expressed in tenns of 
quantity, signifying more or less,— as when we 
speak of the magimude of a body, or say thattba 
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force of attraction between two bodies dimimsbes 
as their distance increases : bence the neoessitj 
(^ a set of measures or standards with wbicb to 
compare all other quantities, which at first were 
suppUed by nature,— as, for numbers, the fingers, 
fives and tens ; for length, the human foot, cubit, 
pace, and so forth; Ibr surfaces, the circle, the 
square, the triangle, and the like ; and for solid 
balk, the corresponding simple solids of globe, 
cube, cone, pyramid, and so on. The rules for 
applying these standards to all eases, and com- 
paring all kinds of quantities with each other, 
constitute a body of science called the science of 

aaaotity, or maUiematics, which may be consi- 
ered a fifth department of science. 
The table of sciences is as follows : — 

1. Physics :— Mechanics, hydrostatics, hydrau- 
lics, pneumatics, acoustics, optics, electricity, 
astronomy, &c. 

2. Chemistry: — Simple substances, mioeral- 
^^> t^o^ogj, pharmacy, brewing, dyeing, tan- 
nmg, &c. 

3. Life : — Vegetable phy siology,— botany , horti- 
culture, agriculture, &c. Animal physiology, — 
pzoolo^ty, anatomy, pathology, roedicme, &c. 

4. Mind: — Intellect, — reasoning, logic, lan- 
guage, education. See. Active powers, — emotions 
and passions, justice, morals, government, poli- 
tical economy, natural theologjr. 

5. Science of quantity: — arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, &o. 

From the mutual dependence of these difl^rent 
departments, it is obvious that, in order to com- 
plete erudition, this is the order in which they 
ought to be studied, so as to prevent repetitions 



and anticipations, and to diminish as much as 
possible the labour of acquirement. The greatest 
sum of knowledge obtained with the least trouble 
is that which proceeds tnm the study of the few 
simple truths of physics. The lawis of philosophy 
may be compared to keys, which open the way to 
scenes such as fancy never pictured; or to a 
touch of the finger of Omnipotence, which remores. 
the veil iit>m the face of the universe, and dis- 
closes wonders of glory and beauty, without 
number and witiiout end ! — J. M. S. 

233. Pyroteehny.—ln answer to B. J. H., as to 
the composition of the crimson and bright green 
with which both fixed pieces and rocket stars are * 
sometimes so beautifully ornamented, I beg to 
offer the following directions; and first as to 
the composition or crimson. Take of the flux 
No. 1, four parts, of magnesia one fourth part, 
and fuse them till the whole mass be transparent ; 
mix them with one part of copper, calcined to 
redness, and paint witii the composition. Where 
this is required to be transparent, the calcined 
copper should be vitrified with the other ingre- 
dients ; but this requires great care iu taking the 
composition out of the fire as soon as the vitrifi- 
cation is perfected. 

For the composition of bright green, take of the 
fluxes No. 1 or 2, six parts, and of copper preci- 
pitated by alkaline salts one part; mix and flux 
them till the mass be transparent. This will pro- 
duce a very fine deep green, but inclining to the 
blue, which maybe easily corrected, when desired, 
by the adding of a small quantity of tiie trans- 
parent yellow — B. H. 
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MATHEMATICAL CLASS. 

SOLUTIONS.— XVI. 

(o) Quation 61. 

As 3 lbs. : 28 lbs. :: lis. : £0 Ss.8d. 

SPJtBO. 

QuettUm 62. As 3 : 6 : : 14 : 28.— ^ns. 

AQUILA. 

Qttestion 63. The proportion of the ounce troy 

to the ounce avoirdupois is — 

. W60 7000 . .^ ^,, . 
As -^^ : — — =:As 480: 437^.— ^lu. 



12 

QveitUmM, 

437*5 



16 



Aquila. 



Bz'Qmsa.—Atu. 



480'' "' Mar. 

v>) Question 65. Let :r=tbe number of miles 
- ^veiled per hour. Then, by the conditions 
of the question, 

when carried out x will be found toss 7*42615 
miles. 

•'.A travelled 7-42615 +2=9-42616 miles, and 
•o 7-42615 miles per hour, respectively. 

P. T., Manchester. 

Question 66. Let xsnumber of books, and y = 
«e pricej)er book In shilUngs 



«y=HO(l) 
(x+8)(y-2)=140or*(y-2)=156-8y (2) 

But by (1) x=--and by (2) a:= - ^_^'' 

156-8 y 140 , _ _. 

,*. ~= — ory*-2y5=36. 

y-2 y 

By completing the square, and (extracting the 
square root, y will be found to =3 7. 

140 
.*. The number of bookss-ysSO. 

P.T. 

Question 67. 9* x 24=1944 cubic inches =the 
capacity of the parallelepiped, and 9* x '7854 x 34 
= 1520'ttl76 cubic inches, the content of the 
cylinder. 

.*. The difiereuce in capacitysI944-1526-8I76 
=417*1824 cubic Laches. Qeoboe. 

(question 68. 

417-1824x8 



277 274 =12-0363 pints.-Jn«. 

Elbte. 
Question Wi. Let xsthe lesser number. Then 
by the question x*=sthe greater, and x*+xss90. 
Complete the square, and x*+x+\ss^, 

.:.x+j=±VV=±« 

.*. jras4or5 
Andx*sl6or-25. 
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Quettion 70. In this qoestion, after the irord 
" Johnson's" introduce ** gquare" and the follow- 
ing solution will be found correct 

16 acresss 1600000 square links; 
Vl600000slS65 links nearly sthe side 
1205 X 2ss2d30=8emiperimeter. 
Let a; s the length and y the breadth. Then by 
the question, 

«+ys8530 (1) 

Andxys800000(2) 

Square (1) and x*+3 x y+y*=6400900 

Subtract 4 x y (3) and extract Uie square root. 

And x~y=1789 .*. xs=2l59'd and y sSTO-d. 

■ Quettion 71. 

fx«y«=5l70 ) 
■lxy«-y«=798; 
From the second equation, 

' 798 .- ,,, . 170 



..!??-=— or 798 x«-170 x= -170 

X-~ 1 X* 

170 /85 Y 



170 



798 



x+ 



^7987 



798 
135660+7225 

(798)« 
1284d5 



V798y 



(798)* 



,x =■ 



85 ± V- 128435 
798 



. ^ ^/170 798 -/170 
Andys = • 

* 85±V-128436 

Question 58. Errata. The following solution 

is inserted in lieu of the one given p. 316. 

By the question the poruon of the pyramid 

^ ^, . 1026-700,^, , , 326 
above the waters — — — — of the whole = -—- 

10x0 UKlO 

1 : : 400* : 201423312-8, &c. 



Whence 



326 
1000 



.'. V201423312-88, &e.s5861876, &c., feet 
Then 5861876-400=1861876.— ^iw. 



QUESTIONS FOR SOLUTION.— XVIII. 

(a) 85. If I of a yard of cloth cost A of a pound 
sterling, what will a piece of 30 jaras cost 7 

86. Keduee 13s. 4d. to a decimal of a pound 
sterling. 

87. If a lOLfoot staff when held perpendicularly 
casts a shadow of 3 feet 9^ inches long, what is 
the height of a building which at the same time 
casts a shadow of 13 feet 6^% inches ? 

88. Find a fraction | of which = |. 

(6) 89. What fraction is that | of the square 
root of which s f . 

90. A B and C have together £100. A and 
C have together £60 more that B, and B and 
C £40 more than A. What sum does each pos- 
sess? 

91. Tea which cost 3s. per lb. is mixed with tea 
at 4s. 6d. per lb. What quantity of the latter may 
I mix with 100 lbs. of the former so as secure 10 
per cent profit by the sale at 3s. 6d. per lb. 

92. An estate of the annual rental of £750 has 
been lying vacant during 50 years. What sum of 
money ought the proper owner to receive on 
coming to it, at 3| per cent compound interest ? 

(c) 93. An obeusk which Is at present lying on 



the ground, composed of granite at a spedfic 
gravity of 2662, has to be set on a pedestal 7 feet 
high. Its length is 18 feet on the level side ; its 
base a square whose side is 3 feet ; and it is sur- 
mounted by a pyramid, the side of which is !{ 
feet, and height 9 inches. ^Required the units of 
work necessary to raise it to its position. 

94. If Three per Cents, be bought at 88|, what 
interest does the purchase money make 7 

95. Required the content of an oblate spherdd, 
the axes of which are 52 and 40 inches. 

96. Also the content of an oblong spheroid of 
the same dimensions as (95). 

LOGIC CLASS. 
EXSBCXSE No. XVI. 

Jiifitor CUue. — ^What is a Hypothetical Syllo- 
gism 7 How many moods have these 7 What is 
a Disjunctive Svllogi8m7 What is a Dilemma? 
How many kinds are there 7 What is a Logiesl 
£uthymena7 What is an Epichirema? What 
is a Sorites 7 What is a Prosyllogism 7 What 
are the rules of Analogical Reasoning? What is 
the law of Inductive Syllogisms 7 How many 
kinds of Induction are tiiere 7 

Proveetior, — Exercise XVI., Vol. III. 

RHETORIC CLASS. 

Junior Class. — (Exercise No. V., ** Rhetaric," 
No. III.)— What seems to be the natural law for 
the development of language 7 What infloenoes 
did Perceptivity exert In the formations of lan- 
guage? the Sodetarian instincts? the Analogical 
ocuIUes ? the Colligating faculties 7 

Proveetior. — Sfiort Essay. — What mental 
powers are necessarily exerted in the formation 
and proe[ression of a language? Or on ** The 
effect which the study of language exerts on the 
mind." 



GEOGRAPHICAL CLASS. 

EXEBCISE No. VII. 

COmitted in last Number.) 
1. Name the chief wild animals of £ orope, and 
say where each is found. — ^3. The domestic ani- 
mals. Those used in the north. Those in the 
south.— 3. Describe the birds of Europe. — 4. The 
principal fish, and say where each is found.— 5. 
The chief usefld insects ; where found 7 6. Where 
are the largest forests 7 chief forest trees 7 their 
limits 7—7. Chief objects of culture 7 their limits? 
—8. Where are the oil and butter countries 7 why 
so called 7—9. The wine and beer countries 7 why 
so called 7—10. What is the beverage .iost betweea 
them 7 — 11. What com is laigely used in the wine 
countries 7^12. Where do hops grow best 7— 19. 
The sort of fruit that is superior in the cold coun- 
tries? — 14. Chief minerals; where found? — 15. 
Is Europe rich in precious metals? — 16. What 
metal is exported to Uie gold mines of other parts? 
— 17. The countries of Europe richest in mineral 
wealth 7 Prove that 

EXEBGISE No. VIII. 
1. Of what race are most Europeans ? — ^3. How 
many chief families? Name them.— 3. The coun- 
tries inhabited bv each 7 — 4. Of the less import- 
ant families, ana where found? — 5. The popu- 
lation? Number to square miles? Number 
belonging to the three great families?— 6. Rdi- 
^on ? The three principal forms, and the part 
in which each is professed 7 — 7. Number of Roman 
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Catholics? Of Protestants? Belonging to the 
Greek church ?— 8. Besides Christianity, what 
other religion is professed ? By whom ? Where ? 
—9. How many principal countries? In the 
north ? their capitals ? The central ? their 
capitals ? la the south ? their capitals ?'~10. In 
all how many independent states are there ? — 
1 1 . The five great powers ? 



GRAMMAR CLASS. 
Junior Division. 
Exercise XIX., Vol. lY., p. 398. 

Senior IHvi$ion. 
Parse the following sentences, pointing out the 
nseofeaoh word. 
From the character of the agency which it 



pleased the Almighty to employ in making known 
his will to mankind, it seems no more than rea- 
sonable to conclude, that while every class of men 
have their prejudices, those of the philosophical 
and learned are of a nature to deserve, in the 
view of the Supreme Ruler, the smallest degree 
of consideration. — Vaughan. 

We have seen enough of human nature, in the 
course of our present inquiries, to be aware that 
this falling from the exalted theism of Revelation, 
in favour of lower natures, possessing more in 
common with ourselves, was always to be feared. 
— /Wrf. 

The king looked at her, and was silent awhile : 
then he said, " Dame, I wish you had been some* 
where else ; but I cannot refuse you. I put them 
at your disposal." 



MODEL EXERCISE, No. XVII.— Fide Vol. IV. p. 317. 



SYNTAX. 



The Nominative and ite A^juneU. 



A good boy, who learns his lesson. 

Fortune 

£ very |?tfr«Oft 

he 
We 

A good conscience, and a contented ) 
flitnd j 

Philosophy 
Christianity 
Dissimulation 



>i 



M 



Se\f^onceitf presumption^ and oh- \ 
itinacy j 

Oli/riends 

and new ones 

That/H«i(i 

ythose friendship 
Greater virtue 

The reguiarity q/ the seasons 

A young man named Eutychus 

George 
He 

The man 

who 



^hose thoughts 
Whose mind 



Be 

who 
Prudence f moderation, and reUgion 
The least return that children 



The Verb. 



deserves 

favours 

has 

wants 

should [never]* despise 

make 

teaches 

converts 

degrades 

obscures 

sinks 

blast 

are preserved 
are procured 

f is to be [highly] re- 

( spected 
is [chiefly] distinguished 
is required to bear 
to bear (understood) 

may be classed 

sat 

is [where] (adjunct) 

is [here] (adjunct) 

f may be [justly] num- 

\ bered 

retires to meditate 
to exasperate 

are employed [only] 

[never] passes 

to indulge 
enjoying 



has 
does 
produce 
can make 
are 



The Olu'ective and its Adjuncts. 



commendation, 
industrious men. 
just as much pride as 
sense, 
people. 

a happy man. 

[to] us to endure afflictions ; 
them [into] blessings, 
parts and leamir^, 

( the lustre [of] every accomplish- 

\ menty 
us. 

the prospects [of] many a youth. 
[by] a gratefol ^p(m,tion. 



fin] adversity, 

good fortune 

Xtndijortune. 

{ [among] the great blessings and 
\ wonders [of] creation, 

[in] a window. 



{ 



mischitf, 
his own rage ; 
[on] means [of] distress, [on] 
(understood) con<rtt;ance« [of] 
ruin; 

J [from] the remembrance [of] his 

( own wrongs, 
some hope [of] ei^'oying 
the calamities [of] others 

i [among] the most miserable {men) 

\ [of] mankind, 
the most pleasure 
the most ^oocl. 
true peace and comfort, 
[to] their j7aren(«. 



* The words in the column of verbs enclosed in brackets are adjectives. 
Those enclosed in the objective column are prepositions governing the words in the objective which 

follow them, and are marked. 
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KOnCES OF BOOKS. 



ti\m\m. 



UTEBABY INTELLIGENCE. 



M. da Lamartine has jast sold a History of 
Turkey, in six volomes, to fhs proprieCois of a 
Psris daily newspaper, for £AjBOO. 

We hear from Pa*is that Mr. Thiers is occupy. 
log the leisure which Section frcHn political aiS^s 
afibrds him, in writing his book on " Italy and the 
Fine Arts in the Sixteenth Century." M. Yille- 
main is completing the second Tolnme of his 
*' Souvenirs Contemporains," the first of which 
created great sensation on the oontinoit. As to 
the less distinguished portion of the literary fhu 
temity in Paris, it is still dmng nothing, and in 
consequence is still in frightful distress; but some 
of its more enei^etic members are trying to es- 
tablish three or four partly literary partly satirical 
periodicals. 

The sale of the books, manuscripts, and letters 
of the poet Gray, forming part of the llbranr for> 
^roerly belonging to Granville Penn, Esq., of Stoke 
Manor, Buckinorbamshire, took place last month, 
at Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson's rooms. The 
chief object of interest was the original autograph 
manuscript of the ** Elegy," which was sold, aAer 
considerable competition, to Mr. Wrightson for 
J&131. The manuscript is inscribed by Gray, 
<' Stanzas wrote in a Country Churchyard," and 
in Mason's handwriting it is mscribed, " Original 



Copy of the Elegy in a Country Churehjrard." In 
confirmation of the authenticity of this ss the 
original completed copy, the remark of Hison 
deserves to be noted, whm he says Quvt 6117 
** oriffinally gave it only the simple title of Stan- 
zas, and Uiat he persuaded him first to calX it an 
Elegy. The manuscript copy at Cambridge is so 
inscnbed ; and the rgected stanzas, which i^pear 
in this manuscript, are omitted in that, so that 
the present copy has every indication of priority, 
and as far as is known of beii^ the origins! soto- 
graph. The manuscript of the "Long Stoiy," 
accompanied by the little note left on Gray's table 
from Lady Schaub, and Miss Speed's complimen- 
tary letter, was sold for £S5. 

The next Actouian prize of j£10ft, under the 
trusteeship of the Royal Institution, wHI be 
awarded iu 1858, to the beat essay illustrative of 
the wisdom and beneficence of the Almighty, as 
manifested by the influence of solar radiation. 
The essays of competitors must be sent to the 
Royal Institution before the end of December, 1785, 
and the adjudication will be made by themsns^ien 
on the 12th of April following. The subject is one 
of much interest, and will afford a wide field both 
for the statement of physical facts, and for the 
management of philosophical arguments. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



O Tempora ! O More* ! or, a Word to the Wise 
on the Use qf Tobuceo and Snuff'. London : 
Houlston and Stoneman. Price Is. 
We have here a collection of arguments and ex- 
tracts against the use of tobacco ; with the reports 
of two or three lectures, and four or five poetic 
eflflisions, on the same subject ! Those who wish 
to learn what can be said against the use of " the 
weed," in all its forms, cannot do better than 
peruse this medley of reason and raillery. 

The Natural Cyadbilities of Man Briefijf Con- 
sidered, with Especial Reference to the Ques- 
tion of Human Accountableness. By Joseph 
Wright, author of " Israel in China." London : 
Piper, Stephenson, and Spence. Price 2s. 
This is an ingenious work on a recondite sulgeot. 
Mr. Wright with considerable ability advances 
some new views of the " fall of man," and his 
natural and moral capabilities: but we feel bound 
to add, that the tone of the writer is very self- 
confident, his style unpolished, and his theory in 
some parts inconsistent with itself. 

The Great Winepress, popularly called Arma- 
geddon. Being an Intellectual Battle oj Opi- 
nions ;— TAe Turco-Russian War—Fears of it 
may be Banished. By the author of "Trino- 
logy," &o. London : W. Strange. Price 6d. 
The writer of the pamphlet bearing the above 
anomalous title has previously given to the world 
another, entitled the "Sevenu Angel." This 
fact he informs us of on the Wrapper, in the second 
line of his Introduction, and repeatedly in subse- 
quent pages. In both he attempts to unravel 
some of the mysteries of apocalyptic prophecies. 
In the •* Seventh Angel " be begins with that 
variously expounded text, " Let him that hath 



understanding count the number of the beast, for 
it is the niunber of a man ; and his uumbo* is six 
hundred threescore and six." The application of 
this famous number may give some notion of hb 
line of interpretation. The number bong the 
number of a man — sovereignty — ^monarch— rakr, 
he endeavours to find out the number 060 as 
forming the constituents of the legislature, repre- 
senting sovereignty. This he finds in the legisla- 
ture of Great Britain, made up of 658 membm of 
the Commons, and eight of the Peerage, makinp 
t<^ther the prophetic number of 666. The beast 
that ascerded up out of the bottomless pit, having 
" seven heads and ten horns," is also a representa- 
tive of this same G reat Britain. The " ten hams" 
are — 1st, royalty ; 2nd, peers of the blood royal; 
3rd, archbishops; 4th, dukes; 5th, marquises; 
6th, earls; 7th, viscounts; 8th, bishops; 9thi 
barons; 10th, commons. The " seven heads" on 
which these ten horns are placed are 1st, the 
crown; 3nd, the church; 3rd, the war depart- 
ment ; 4th, law ; 5th, the civil or municipal estab- 
lishment; 6th, educational establishinent ; 7th, 
trade — the commercial. The " angel " mentioned 
in the 10th chapter, which came down from hea- 
ven clothed with a cloud, a rainbow upon his 
head, his face like the sun, and his feet as pillait 
of fire, with other concomitants of migesty, rejat- 
sents the spirit of the Reform Bill in 1832 '. 

In the pamphlet before us the author professes 
to find the explanation of the 9th, 14th, and 16th 
chapters of Revelation, in recent Scottish ecclesi- 
astical history. The *' great river Euphrates" 
he believes to mean tlie Presbyterian National 
Religion, and the " battle of the plagues" the 
political and religious conflict of the kirk of Scot- 
land with the SUte! What say oiu* Scottish 
friends to the honour thus put upon themf 



No. III. 

Human life is conditioned. To be conditioned is to be environed with objectivities which 
circnmscribe, inflaence, or operate against our natnre. These externalities — all that 
belongs to the Non-ego — are under the government of Law, and regularly and invariably 
obey its requirements. Hence, Man is ever encircled with, and impressed by recurrent 
sei'ies of sequences to which he must become subject, or over which he must obtain and 
retain supremacy. To acquire and preserve this dominance, he must gain a correct know- 
ledge of the laws which govern phenomena, and conform his habits and actions to the 
irrevei*sible statutes ordained throughout the empire of Nature. Within that empire all is 
Law, and every objectivity which exists therein is surely though silently submissive to its 
influences. These objectivities have and retain certain inherent and special qualities, 
affections, and properties, which distinguish them each from each, and constitute the signs 
of their individuality. Each objectivity strives not only to preserve its own specific pro- 
perties, but also attempts to subdue to itself the peculiar attributes of every other. There 
is, therefore, in Nature a continual and continuous warfare and change. In the centre of 
this immense intertwistmentof actively operating causes Man has been placed, and amongst 
these he must effectively assert his right to live. Thus it is that life becomes a discipline 
Over all circumstances the personality of Man must triumph. The full and perfec 
development of human persoj^lity is culture. 

There exists in Man special and peculiar capacities potentially excitable on the present- 
ment of certain given stimulants. Upon the due and proportional excitement of each of 
these specific powers in its own time, and after its own manner, properly subordinated, how- 
ever, to the design of the individual life, human development depends. To place one's own 
life into such circumstances, and to bring it under such influences as shall most efficiently 
and certainly conduce to the consentaneous development of all the powers with which it is 
endowed, by a sastained and continued voluntary intellectual effort, is the prime specific 
and essential of self-culture. 

Thus, alone, is it possible to elevate oneVself to the true dignity of mun, — 

" The master-work, the end 
Of all yet done ; a creature who, not prone 
And brute as other creatures, but endued 
With sanctity of Jteason, might erect 
His stature, and upright with front serene 
Govern the rest »elf-knomng ; and from thence 
Magnanimous to correspond with Heaven, 
Be grateful to acknowledge whence his good 
Descends, thither with heart, and voice, and eyes 
Directed in devotion, to adore 
And worship God Supreme, who made him chief 
Of aU hU works." 

Culture occasions growth. Wheresoever growth or progress is observable— throughout 

2f 
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the whole domain of life and organization — it results from the excitation of a self-developing 
potency, inherent in the germant object, by some agency exterior to itself, towards which, 
however, that object exhibits the utmost nicety and choiceness prior to its exerting that 
adaptive assimilation which constitutes growth. So also is it in man. Phenomena sur- 
round him, and Law governs phenomena; amid these phenomena, and within the circle of 
these ever-active laws, his life-lot is assigned — amongst these he must inweave his wUl, and 
with them or against them he must achieve ^s personality and assert his self-hood. The 
sense of conscious existence and personal acti\ity and power thus excited and nurtured, 
must never be resigned. Ever the human Ego must proclaim war against the enslavement 
of the phenomenal world, and resolutely do battle against the ensnarements of sense. To 
have all the powers and faculties of the intellect under the supreme dominion and entire 
control of the self-conscious activity of the mind — to be self-directive and self-motived — is 
to be truly cultured, is to be truly great, is — 

•* To stand forth 
And turn this frame of things the right side up/* 

These general views of the philosophy of life being propounded, lead us now to consider 
how these externalities may be employed as agents in self-culture, and this we shall do 
while considering — 

Thb Externai« Meaks of Self-cilture. 

Life is educative. The formation of individual character, and the acquirement of intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious habits, are its grand purposes. Hence, Life is a discipline of 
duty. Everywhere we are admonished that Duty ought to be the centre-light of everv 
thought and deed. Duty is the result of true knowledge and right desires. Man must 
know in order that he may be able to do. To acquire knowledge is the preparative to. 
and the initiation of, Duty, — the first step towards the great end of being, that is— "t.> 
keep the spirit pure by the repellant strength of virtue." Let us now proceed to enumerate 
one or two of those means of culture with which we are surrounded. 

IstjiVo/wre. — Nature, most beautiful of illuminated manuscripts — eternal classic-primeval 
book of God — how vast, how wisdom-filled! Ever as the ages roll, and thoughtful men 
acquire a profounder knowledge of those combinations of " the alphabet of heaven" which 
constitute yacte,u)r are interpreted into truths^ the page of Nature becomes more lustrous 
in its beauty, and more adapted to excite intellectual activity and emotional warmth. "The 
celestial cipher," blazoned on the broad blue evening sky, who can rightly read? — the sym- 
phonies of the ever-billowed sea, who can adequately translate? — the mellow music which 
the autumn breezes utter, who can re-echo? When earthquakes open the rock>leaves an 
which God has imprinted the secret records of creation, whence can the fitting expounder 
be sununoned? Does not every chemical change — every electrical phenomenon— eveir 
exertion of mechanic force— every transformation of matter — every mode of life and beir* 
contain within it a mighty mystery, of which whoso can supply the exegesis is recognized 
as a glory to his race? To find the great thought which lies hid in the centre of each 
phenomenon — to discover one of the great principles which regulated the counsels of crea- 
tion — to construct an index of causation^to elucidate the laws which give harmony aol 
order to the universe — and to teach the relations between objects and events — are- not these 
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the acts to the aocomplishers of which, as their fit reward, fame presoits a passport to 
immortal honour? The choicest traths, the most important lessonS) Nature hesitates not 
to impart to him who, with a student*s earnest perBeverance, pores npon her ample page. 
Kay, Man is so constituted that she entices him to read. The heantj and the glory, the 
sablimity and the grandeur, which permeate the universe, culture his taste, excite his 
cnriosity, and stimulate his desires. Then, again, his wants imperatively demand an 
acquaintance with the structure and qualities of those things amid which he lives, while 
Ms fierce impatience of restraint makes him feelingly alive to the necessity of learning at 
what point Nature inclines to say to his invention — " thus far shalt thou go, and no farther; 
and here shall thy pride be stayed." Thus it is that scientific culture is o^ginated, fuid 
these are the influences and opportunities which Nature supplies as aids to self-culture. 

Bnt we require more than scientific lore to make us truly wise. Not thought alone, but 
thonght resulting in and combined with action, is the greatness of humanity. To accept 
" Nature and Nature's laws," and within the realms wherein they act, whether in sub- 
servience to or by the ovennastery of them, to work out the purpose of our individual life, 
13 not less needful than to know the attributes, and qualities, and powers of everything 
around us. Not for itself alone does any object exist, the entire end and aim of its being 
i3 not circumscribed by the circle in which yon can encompass it; nor is its own nature 
that for the sake of which it was made. Creation is a harmonious unity, in which all is 
closely joined, and in which every item suggests, pre-supposes, and implies every other as 

its full complement. 

"Sacb part may call the farthest, brother." 

All the relationships, therefore, into which man is thus placed or brought, are educative 
agencies, from which the personal power of each individual man must derive nurture, if he 
be wise in soul. Think how finnness and concentrated mental energy are taught to the 
mariner by the rude ocean and the unruly winds ; how, in the still quietude of sunmier, 
thankful gratitude is educed in the bosom of the sickly or toil worn; how, in the structure 
of a bridge to span a river's rapid waters, the endurance of disappointment and the patient 
contest with difficulty is .learned; how faith and works require to be actively conjoined by 
the husbandman before he can receive rich autumn's gifts; and how, in every circumstance 
and station, death, and misfortune, and sorrow impart the lesson of humble dependence and 
eager watchfulness over the life and conduct, and it will be found that Nature is not less 
really and effectively a ministrant to moral than to scientific culture. 

Trust, then, and labour to realize that trust, that Nature is no valueless instructress to 
those who stoop to win her favours. Bacon says truly, " Nature is only conquerable by 
snbmission." To know the laws to which she conforms, and to act in accordance with 
them, is the only effective way of making her work out our purposes. Every scientific or 
niecbanioal invention is but an adaptation of the laws of nature to the fulfilment of the will 
of man. If we can make her conform to our wishes, and fulfil our plans in these matters 
^thout violating her eternal purpose, why not also use her as an educative ag^nt in the 
development of that mind with which God has endowed us? Why not cultivate a devout 
disoipleship to Nature? 

2nd, Society, — By Society, as an educative agent, I mean to include law, government, 
social duty, friendship, acquaintanceship, business, conversation, amusements, and all the 
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relations of life, which are implied in, or result from, the institution of Society. Shall I 
then be asked, — From that terrible assemblage of miiformity and common-place ~ that 
viadact of anile persiflage — ^that sweltering mass of selfishness and merchantic sinnoosness 
— that organization of abuses named Society, what can be learned? ** Much every ^ay." 
In the confused *' babbledom** of gregarious humanity, ali is not idle talk and insmcerity; 
tame lives are victorious over the pretentious ineptitude of the mob of mankind. The 
feverish titillation of the palm at the touch of gold is not all-powerful; the vain conceits 
which rank erects into barriers, shutting man from man, are not always strong enough to 
dispute successfully against the influences of friendship and love*s sweet ecstacy; the 
emulative zefl which urges mankind onward, is not unfrequently free from petty jealonsj 
and pettier hypocrisy ; the old insanities of birth, rank, fortune, pre-eminence, or power, are 
sometimes exchanged for the generous honesty of hearty appreciation; sordid self-seeking 
is occasionally placed in bold contrast by honourable and praisewortliy disinterestedness; 
and the intense rivalries of man with man are often conducted with genUemanly «uid candid 
acknowledgment of the merits of others. Keenly as the worldling's soul ma^ be sharpened 
in its desires — torpdly as the luxury-out-wom spirit may feel the nobler impulses of emo- 
tion — the universal heart of humanity is not wholly polluted and vile. True, that — 

" Temptation hath a mosie for all ears, 
And mad ambition trump^telh to all." 

That is life's mystery. And all is doubtless well. This at least we do know, that these 
very evils, within our own hearts, and abroad in society, are all useful in the culture of the 
soul. Besistancy to sin may overcome temptation, and thus the spirit may be strengthened 
in virtue. Example may be powerful to lead astray; — ^may it not be made equally effica- 
cious in leading back ? A knowledge of man — ^his errors, his weaknesses, his gloij, and 
his greatness — may be acquired, and thus a lesson in our own heart may be re-echoed and 
impressed by the voice of experience. And surely we may even learn from the hypocritical 
homage vice pays to virtue — from the disguises in which men enwrap their evil doings — 
from the fear that is felt lest the eye of a fellow-man should fall upon us while engaged ic 
the commission of a shabbiness or a sin — how sedulously careful we should be to avoid the 
indignant glance of the sin-hating God. 

** Sure, *t should Mght the sinner, 
And make him a good coward ; put a reveller 
Out of his antic amble ; 
And cloy an epicure with empty di&hes." 

" No idlest word thou speakest," thought thou thinkest, or act thou doest, " but is a seed 
cast into time, to grow through all eternity." Society is a schoolmaster of wondroos 
eflScacy; ever he teacheth; enter whatsoever class you choose — ^you have the choice— 
and he will instruct yon, in good as in evil, still he worketh the monitorial system inxh 
exceeding infallibility, and in all classes secures progress in his pupils. Not the most 
insiflnificant of the many multitudes of men, but as one of the environments of our existence 
affects our progress. Hence the danger or the blessedness of companionship. Miogk not> 
therefore, heedlessly in the vast heterogeneity men call the social circle; choose well, act 
bravely, resist evil, persevere in good, keep on " the ethereal, heavenward side of things,'* 
be full of hope, and then — 
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*' Press on! for it is godlike to unloose 
The spirit, and forget yourself in thought. 
Bending a pinion upwards to the sky. 
And in the very fetters of your flesh 
Mating with the pure essences of Heaven ! 
Press on ! for in, the grave there is no work 
And no device ! Press on ! while yet ye may." 

3rd, Boohs, — Books are the transcripts of the thoughts of men. , 

" Great men have lived among us, beads that planned, 
And tongues that uttered wisdom ; " 

And books are the legacies they have left ns. " Books are not absolutely dead things, but 
do contain a progeny of life in them to be as active as that soul was whose progeny they 
are A good book is the precious life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed and trea- 
sured up on purpose to a life beyond Hfe." How grand a privilege must it be, then, to 
have — 

** The sayings of the wise 
In ancient and in modem books enrolled " — 

and thus made ours ! Well, indeed, may we rapturously exclaim with the poet of olden 

time — 

" Oh blessed letters ! that combine in one 
All ages past and make one live in all : 
By you we do confer with those now gone 
And the dead-living into council call." 

It is not necessary that we should enlarge on the value of books, and the advantages of 
reading; these have already been accepted by the common sense of mankind as the guides 
of human thought. They are, in essence, only the ideas which men entertain regarding 
Nature and Society, and those truths which seem to rise out of their constitution and 
organization. If, then, the two former means of self-culture be vastly beneficial when pro- 
perly employed, so also must this. Nature and Society present us with facts, but leave 
the interpretation of these to men. Books contain that interpretation ; they explain the 
processes by which men were led to deduce certain conclusions from the facts which en- 
vironed them. To us they fulfil the office of teachers, by leading our thoughts to the best 
modes of investigation. They pennanently record what has already been done. All that 
the might and energy of mind has ever accomplished — all the changes and mutations which 
society and its usages have undergone — and all the grand and wonderful results which 
Nature's laws effect are detailed, described, and explained in them. The warrior's conquests 
and the scholar's victories; the poet's glory and the merchant's success; the student's 
struggles and the patriot's strivings ; the inventor's dreams and the mechanician's realiza- 
non of them ; the monarch's efforts and the peasant's trials ; the speculator's schemes and 
the gamester's distresses; the philanthropist's generous and elevating endeavours to aid 
and bless, and the villain's cunningly-planned devices; the tyrant's fate and the mob's 
misery; the honesty of friends and the duplicity of enemies; and all the innumerous 
chances and changes which work in and influence Society, are here recorded for our 

reproof, correction, or instruction.'* The gladsomeness of Summer, and the phenomena 
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which she exhibits; the ripe, rich beanty of Aatnmn, and the changes she occaaons; the 
cold, white shiveriness of Winter, and the mntations and sequences which he introdnces; 
and the langhingness and glee of Spring, with her contrasts and her progress — all the 
appearances which, in her different aspects, Nature wears, are, so far as they are kncwn, 
chronicled and registered for ns in books. 

It needs not the gandj mimicry of eloquence to convince our readers of the vast help to 
self-coltnre books supply. History therein recites her tale of deeds of marvel done by 
living men ; Science unfolds the vast record of her discoveries ; Poetry thrills the soul with 
its potent lays; Fiction reveals her world of witcheries; Biography introduces all great 
ipen to us as friends ; Philosophy informs us what men have thought regarding the mys- 
tery of being; Morals presents her estimate of right and wrong; while Beligion — 

" With radiant finger pohita the way to God." 

What need, then, for enlarging on the benefits the study of all these may confer, and 
their immense importance to the student of books. Verily, he who careth not for good 
books, my soul, come not thou into communion with him! 

The soul of man is constantly exposed to influences which leave their impress on his 
nature. To determine, therefore, in the full plenitude of self-hood — to accept and welcome 
all and every inflQencc which may aid in adding efficacy to the efforts of the intellect in 
its eager upward aspirations, is the duty of each earnest student. Nature should be mirrored 
in our souls truly and fully ; Society should be the excitant to pure and noble thoughts and 
deeds ; and Books should be our chief counsellors. Let enthusiasm nerve the mind ; reason 
regulate its activity; imagination flash her intense irradiations over all our thoughts; 
morality reign in our hearts; scientific truth direct our work-day labours; and religion shed 
her hallowing incense over and around our whole mental life — and we need not fear that 
in the nobility of self-hood, we shall constantly advance. The full energy of tme single 
soul devotedly consecrated to any great and heaven-loved object is powerful against innu- 
merable objects ; undismayed amid difficulties and disasters, success never fails the earnest 
If we succeed in nothing else we at least fail not in showing how bravely and heroicaDy 
the human soul may bear the destiny allotted it— fail not in manning the spirit to vigoroos 
endurancy, to indomitable resistancy, and to nobility of being. 

"Fail! fail! 
In the lexicon of youth which Pate reserves 
For a blight manhood, there is no tueh word 
AaFaUl 

True self-culture will enable us to utter with our latest breath the words — ** / have not 
failed r 



For my own part, I have ever gained the most profit, and the most -pleasure aVw, fnim 
the books which have made me think the most; and, when the difiiculties have been once 
6vercome, these are the books which have struck the deepest root, not only in my memonr 
and understanding, but also in my affections. If you would fertilize the mind, the plough 
must be driven over and through it. The gliding of wheels is easier and rapider, but only 
makes it harder and more barren. — Arehdeaeon Hare, 
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WHICH SYSTEM IS MOST IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE SCRIPTUKES, AND 
PRODUCTIVE OF THE BEST RESULTS-EPISCOPACY, PRESBYTERIANISM, 
OR CONGREGATIOXULISM? 

E PISCOPAC Y.— RE PLY. 



First, true Christian gOTemment, 

Jesus to His Churcli through ttiee 
Light and peace and strength hath sent 
Be as of old thy banner wide uorurl'd, 
And wave in peace throughout the Christian 
world. 

In my previotis articles on this subject, I 
had occasion to state briefly what appeared 
to be the leading arguments in favour of 
Episcopacy from the scriptaral and from the 
utilitarian point of view. It becomes now 
my duty to consider some of the specific 
objections which have been arged against it, 
and also the arguments adduced in behalf of 
the other two systems. The number, variety, 
indirectness, and occasional obscurity of the 
latter, render a formal and systematic reply 
to every allegation they contain impractic- 
able; but, taking up the chief of them in the 
order of importance, I shall, according to 
their nature, sometimes give a formal refuta- 
tion, sometimes show the consequences to 
which they lead, so as to leave, I trust, no 
question raised by them unsettled. 

Now the opponents of Episcopacy, as T. R. 
and J. S. J. have pointed out, attack it not 
directly, but the Church of England, of which, 
in common with most other churches, it is a 
feature only. Losing sight of its scriptural 
origin, and of its fundamental principle, 
which is its regulative and corrective power, 
they fix upon what are mere accidents of 
English Episcopacy: — the subordination of 
the Church of England to the State; the 
temptations to secularity and subservience 
to political ends in the clergy ; their wealth, 
&c. — though the example of the Free Episco- 
pal churches of Scotland and America might 
have taught them that these do. not bear at 
all upon the abstract question of Episcopal 
I'egimeD, as proposed for comparison with 
the other systems. 

Now, falling into this error, "Aristides" 
complains that the independence of the Eng- 
lish Church is destroyed by her subordina- 
tion to the State. If by independence he 
means her power of free healthy action upon 



the masses of- the people, his assertion is 
belied by the actual and welUknown condi- 
tion of the Church, which never showed so 
much vitality, or made so much progress, as 
now; but if he means by it a power to set 
the State at defiance, I can tell him that 
there are very few English Churchmen who 
would ever wish to have this independence, 
which history proves to be dangerous alike 
to civil and religious freedom, restored. If, 
however, he intends by it such freedom as 
the Kirk of Scotland enjoys, I may remind 
him that the presbyteries are really subject 
to the Crown, which is represented in their 
highest court by the Lord High Commis- 
sioner; and as they dare not make any enact- 
ments contrary to State provisions, are as 
really subject to the State as the English 
Church, while at the same time, the form of 
their relation to it renders them utterly in- 
capable of influencing the higher and more 
intellectual classes of society. 

*^ Aristides,"then, arraigning the hierarchi- 
cal system of England, asserts that it leads 
to a servile spiric in the clergy, and after- 
wards drawing a comparison favourable to 
the ministers of the Kirk, says: — *'No in- 
equalities of rank exist to abstract their 
minds from their avocation." The first 
assertion has been ably rebutted by T. R. 
With respect to the Scotch clergy, I may ask 
— does not the nominee to a ministerial 
charge ever feel himself in galling depend- 
ence on his synods and presbyteries, and on 
his parishioners? Add if not in inequality 
of rank, does the minister of the Kirk find 
in nothing else aught to abstract his mind 
from his true avocation? As ** Aristides *' 
plumes himself upon the fact that ^' all the 
ministers are working members," I may ven- 
ture to consider this question further. I 
might add at once, " hence the need of a 
proper check upon their almost certain igno- 
rance and corruption." But as *' Walter" 
doubts a statement i made as to the nature 
of part of their work, illustrated from the 
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experience of Dr. Cbalmen, it maj be as 
well to give at greater length the Bubstance 
of the passage referred to. In the large 
towns, we are told, ministers are entrusted 
with the administration of innumerable 
charities — ^in Scotland called "mortifica- 
tions'* — to old and infirm paupers. Mortifi- 
eations indeed thej prove to many a poor 
clergyman, who would, but cannot, devote 
himself wboUj to the ministry of the word. 
*His study is continually broken into by 
hundreds of applicants for these charities, 
nor can any remonstrances prevent a roinia- 
ter of a city being expected to perform a 
whole host of secular services. He is en- 
cumbered with the disposal of nmnerous 
vacancieSf each of which gives rise to innu- 
merable candidates, and each candidate en- 
gages in his behalf a host of acquaintances, 
who worry the minister out of all patience by 
innumerable written and personal entreaties." 
Such is the testimony of one of the Kirk's 
most distinguished ministers, to the state of 
things in his time (which "Aristides'' and 
J. N. appear to admire so much), and who, 
after showing the serious losses which the 
learning and efficiency of ministers must 
suffer from this cause, and the great advan- 
tages it gives to the enemies of religion, ex- 
claims, in words of burning indignation 
against the folly of those who would have 
their clergy thus overworked, when the 
interests of religion require that they should 
be a learned, spiritual, separated order, and 
rich in mental accomplishments — which, as 
every one knows, they can only become by 
being allowed to give "their ample and 
exclusive leisure to the labours of the 
closet."'^ And this is what at present, on 
J. N.'s own showing, if the quotation from 
Defoe be applicable still, the ministers of the 
Kirk can rarely do; and this I believe is the 
reason why, despite the examples of Drs. 
Chalmers, and Candlish, and Gordon, paraded 
by " Walter," in England so many, and in 
Scotland so few, of the most distinguished 
names in literature and science have been 
clergymen. Notwithstanding the vaunted 
superiority of the Scotch to the English " in 
vital religion and intelligence," I yet find, 
from the same authority, that in Dr. Chal- 
mers's time, in a single portion of Glasgow 

• " Memoirs of Dr. Chahners,'* vol. iL, p. 120. 



only, "swarming multitudes" were found* 
" living in ignorance and guilt, and dying in 
darkness." What is there to wonder at if 
parochial influence was a mere name, not 
systematic, not understood ; if there was no 
machinery for the moral elevation of a town 
population ; if the people were left alone, when 
the entire responsibility fell on the poor and 
overburdened clergy ? Could such clergy 
ever effectually bring the religion of Jesos 
before the attention of those who most need 
to have its claims forced on their notice, " the 
purse-proud and the titled of the earth? " 
Were the Presbyterian model forced on this 
country, the result would be to drive all the 
superior clergy from the Church's ministry. 
"Aristides," therefore, and his coadjutors 
have utterly failed to prove that this system 
has any claim to that catholicity, that adapt- 
ability to all the external and internal con- 
dition of states and empires, that suitability 
to all classes and degrees of men, without 
which it can never fulfil the true mission of 
the christian teacher, to ** become all things 
to all men, if by any means he might gain 
some." 

Now, the union, in England, of the spirit- 
ual and temporal Lords in the House of 
Peers, cavilled at by " Aristides" and others, 
preserves at least the semblance, if not the 
reality, of religion in that august assembly; 
it secures, at least, the outward moral deco- 
rum of the aristocracy; and living, as thej 
do, one and all, under the very eyes of the 
nation, their example mnst tell immensely 
upon the general religions tone of all classes 
of society. I doubt not, but this union cf 
the Spiritual and temporal powers — the one 
re-acting upon and preventing the uudne 
influence of the other — has been the means, 
under God, of raising England to the high 
moral position she enjoys among the nations, 
and has been powerfully instrumental in 
raising the standard of European civilization. 
The Church cannot safely rule the State; 
but had religion been kept upon her knees, 
or with her face in the dust, to move the 
contempt of the " purse-proud and the titled 
of the earth," this country never could hare 
attained her present intelligence and free* 
dom. 

'* And if two hemispheres prosper, the cauw 
Lies in Old England's retigicnand Taws" 

In J. N.'s papers there is little which is 
not already satisfactorily disposed of by 
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J. S. J. and T. R. It can scarcely be neces« 
sary to point oat how the scriptnre qnota- 
tioos he has given will not answer his pur- 
pose. Paul and Barnabas, it is evident, 
were not first ordained ministers by the 
presbyters of Antioch ; that was impossible. 
Paal was already an apostle, called by Jesns 
Christ himself; bat in this place, was merely 
set apart by the Holy Ghost to a particalar 
work, — the preaching to the Gentiles. He 
was undonbtedly previonsly a minister him- 
self (see Acts xii. 25, and iz. 20). And 
where does J. N. find proof that Timothy 
was ordained " by the laying on of the hands 
of the presbytery? " What is there to show 
any more than in the case jast cited, that this 
"laying on"occarred at his ordination to 
the ministry, that it constituted him a pres- 
byter, or was in any way connected with his 
ministerial character? The circnmstances 
of Barnabas, and Matthias, who were chosen 
by lot, being apostles, combined with that of 
the plenary powers delegated by St. Paal to 
Timothy and Titus, prove that the apostolic 
powers, of governing the church, of ordain- 
ing ministers, and enforcing discipline, were 
transmissible. But, as "L'Oavrier" sup- 
poses I was ignorant of the text on which 
he and J. N. lay so much stress, I may in- 
form him that I had referred to it in the 
original, and, nevertheless, was unable to 
detect in it any satisfactory evidence that 
"elders" ever did lay hands, in order to 
ministerial ordination, on Timothy. For the 
word which he has transposed into '' those 
wry ftfficersy" — translated in the English 
version, " presbytery" is in the Greek ^c*- 
^»iterlonj which Calvin himself, the great 
apostle of modem dissent, did not understand 
of the persons, but of the office, and accord- 
ingly did not apply it in the way " L'Ouvrier" 
&nd his friends have so confidently done. 
Now, in this, Calvin's, sense, the " presby- 
tery" might refer to the ordinance of Paul, 
of Barnabas, or of other apostles. It was 
most probable Paul would ordain Timothy, 
^ho was "his own son in the faith;'* and 
this is almost set at rest by his words in the 
second Epistle, i. 6, where he says, " Stir up 
the gift of God which is in thee, by the 
putting on of my hands."* Here at least 
IS no doubt as to whose hands were laid 
on. And there are plenty of texts (as Acts 
^i- 6; viii, 14 — 17, &c.) which seem to me 
^^ Warrant the assumption that only apos- 



tles, or their deputed successors, ever did 
ordain. 

In his second paper J. N. has enlarged 
upon the comparison made between the Jew- 
ish and Episcopalian distinction of orders; 
and " L'Ouvrier'* has carped at my employ- 
ment of it. I may observe, that in referring 
to the analogy between the two orders, which, 
notwithstanding what has been said to the 
contrary, undoubtedly exists, I did not 
intend it to be understood, as J. N. and 
others appear to think, that I considered 
the analogy a necessary one, the direct 
result of Divine ordinance, or as in any way 
giving a sanction to the continuance of three 
orders, except in so far as " a threefold minis- 
try, distinguished into a ruling, a pastoral, 
and diaconal function, is essential to the 
true order and well-being of the Christian 
Church in all ages."* 

In " Walter's" article there is not much 
requiring separate remark. How he could 
make that singularly unfortunate reference 
to the Council held at Jerusalem, I cannot 
conceive ; for a close inspection of the whole 
account of it gives strong reason to believe 
that no laymen whatever took part in the 
discussion; and, secondly, from a comparison 
with other passages, and the testimony of 
the early christian writers, we know that 
James the Less, sumamed the Just, was at 
this time Bishop of the Church at Jeru- 
salemf (which Church, be it observed, now 
probably included great numbers of persons, 
far more than could be comprised in a single 
congregation), and on this occasion he pre- 
sided at the council. We find him authori- 
tatively claiming to be heard, — '* Hear me," 
and shortly after,—" My sentence is," lyo* 
Kptvcu, " I thus decide, judge;" had all in 
the council been equal in authority, would 
he have ventured to employ so judicial a 
tone? And in the other passage cited by 
" Walter," he shows a want of candour in 
trying to make it appear that St. Peter ad- 
dresses the "scattered strangers," as co-elders 
of the same authority with himself. In the 
churches he addresses, scattered throughout 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bi- 
thynia, there must have been many bishops, 
and St. Peter evidently refers to the heaids 
of the Church — the bishops and presbyters 

• J. A. Baxter'H « Church History of England,' 
vol. ii., p. 198. 
■f Bingham's *' Antiq.,'* book ii., o. L 
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—and in ver. 5 adds, " Ye younger, submit 
yourselves unto the elder," where elder is the 
same word — presbuteroi. With far greater 
reason might this text be quoted as proving 
that apostles had successors in the Church, 
as far as equal powers are concerned. Fur- 
ther, '^ Walter" brings an unfounded charge 
against me of asserting that ^ the priests are 
equal to the bishops of apostolic times." Onr 
'Spriest" is derived from the Greelc word 
presbnteros, '* signifying a superior, properly 
in age, and thence also in worth and gravi^; 
and the terms bishop and presbyter, or priest, 
never meant the same thing, though they 
sometimes may have designated the same 
person, who was called episcopos with respect 
to his office, and presbnteros with respect to 
his age and dignity."* Neither has the 
Anglican Church abolished an office, or 
brought in a new one, for we have strong 
evidence not only that the term " apostles" 
came to be dUtinctwely applied to the Twelve, 
with only three exceptions, but that imme- 
diately after, if not during apostolic times, 
the term episcopoi was applied only to the 
highest officers of the Church, the presbu- 
teroi or priests being the second. Neither 
is to be understood as involved in the term 
"priests" the offeriog of sacrifice. Their 
duties are, as defined by Richard Baxter — 
" To be the guides of the congregation in 
public worship, and to stand between them 
and Christ in things pertaining to God as 
subservient to Christ in his priestly office; 
and so both for the people, and t» their 
nameSf to* put up the public prayers and 
praises of the Church to God. It is their 
duty to administer to them, as in the name 
and stead of Christy His body and blood; 
and to subserve Christ, especial^ in Bis 
priesth/ office'''^ 

"Walter" alludes disparagingly to the 
church accommodation provided by " Episco- 
pacy, with all its vaunted wealth and rank," 
in England, as compared with that provided 
by the Kirk; and as "L'Ouvrier" descends 
to employ the same kind of aigument against 
Episcopacy, I cannot pass it wholly without 
comment. First, then, in respect to "the 
influence of the Episcopal pulpit on the Sab- 
bath day ;" it appears from the official report 



89. 



• Wordsworth's ''Theopfailos Aug.," pp. 85, 



"^era (quoted Arom '' Christian Directory,*' p. 



on religious worship, liiat the Chuich of 
England has attending iU three sereicu 
more persons than all the other bodies pat 
together (3,773,474 against 3/187,558); 
and moreover, the inaccuracies in the attend- 
ance tables, which are fffobably consideiabk, 
go against the Church. Dissenters in work- 
houses usually leave to go to a neighbeoiing 
chapel, not so Episoopadians. At Preston, 
the evening attendance at church is pat 
down at 180, while frequently, at -one church 
there^ the evening congr^ation has amounted 
to a thousand. " But if clergymen will not 
give answers to Government inquiries, ss 
they at Preston did not, they cannot find 
fault if misrepresented." * My own personal 
knowledge of more than one dissenting chspd 
and its minister, and of thdr goieral eager- 
ness to depreciate the Churches strength, and 
"make the most of themselves," leads me 
firmly to believe that the tables do not ade- 
quately represent the Church's strength. 
They prove, however, that she ont-numbos 
all the dissenting sects put together; which 
is enough to satisfy one that Episcopacy is 
not at fkult. 

Now, a word as to Epboopal revenues. 
On this subject much misapprehension, and 
I must add much misrepr^entatioii exists. 
In the report of the Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the ecclesiastical revenues of 
England and Wales, in 1835, it appears that 
the totai Episcopal rwenues amounted to 
£160,292, in the proportions of £120,568 
to the see of Canterbury, and £39,724 to 
the see of York, distributed in various pro- 
portions among the archbishops and bishops.! 
Since then, however, the Episcopal revenues 
have been, I believe, reduced, and more 
equally distributed. Then, with respect to 
the incomes of the inferior clergy, they an- 
by no means great — scarcely enough, on the 
average, to keep a family upon.]: And, with 
respect to deaneries and cathedral dignities, 
which offer far more ground for animadver- 
sion than Episcopal revenues, even I>r. Chal- 
mers said that he would be glad to have 
them in his own church; his opinion being 
there should be some kamed men maintained 

* See an able article in " Fraser's Magazine" 
for this month (September) on "The Chureh 
among the Tall Ohimneya," p. 9BI, &e. 

•f Sae the « Penny Cyclopedia," imdar " Bi- 
shops," p. 456. 

t See *' E dinbuTgh Review," No. 801 , « Chureh 
Parties ;" and '* Fraaer'a MagaziBa.** as above. 
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at leifiare to contribate to theological and 
other Htonitare. And we cease to wonder 
that the minifltrj of the Kirk ia mainly re- 
cruited from the lowest and most indigent 
classes; and that, in spite of all its church 
accommodation, it exercises little or no influ- 
cQce over the better educated; when we 
consider the general poverty of its ministers, 
and the drudgery they are expected to go 
through. And can we hope for a better 
state of things in Eugland, if she should 
ever trust wholly to the " voluntary princi- 
ple" for the service of her altars? 

Passing now to a consideration of the 
Congregationalist articles, we see that their 
writers have certain principles in common 
vrbich may be most easily evaporated. While 
charging those who differ from them with 
" spiritual bondage — the subjection of reli- 
gious belief to human authority," — with 
intolerance and bigotry, they display them- 
selves strong signs of that rationalism which 
is a feature of their class, and the true 
spirltnal bondage, and of that want of charity 
towards any system but their own, which is 
the true intolerance and bigotry; and some 
of their theories, when carried out to their 
fall extent, lead to the most erroneous con- 
sequences. Is not B. S.'s view of religion 
really one-sided, when considered impartially ? 
Does he not, like most of his class, appear to 
regard it as consisting chiefly in mere out- 
ward impressions on the feelings and imagin- 
ation? For though, rather inconsistently, 
he can worship " in an upper room," " in 
deserts and caves," and loves " the storied 
windows richly dight," he yet admits of no 
denominational form or practical procedure. 
In questions of practice B. S. would profess 
to be indifferent; let us then see to what his 
Congregationalist principles lead. These 
consist in " Spiritual independence, the sub- 
jection of religious belief to God in Christ, 
and his revelation alone." Now, wherein 
does this consist? Is it consistent with 
*ny kind of spiritual communion (of which 
»• S.*s class talk so much) between man 
and man? Does it admit, when cloecly fol- 
lowed oul, of joining in the prayers and 
praises of any one church or denomination? 
poes it not thrust out of view the character- 
istics of members of a really spiritual com- 
inunion— faith, charity, and the essence of 
obedience— humility? Each person must 
adopt a creed for himself, and the number of 



8uch creeds which may be, and in past ages 
have been, extracted from " God's revelation 
alone," must be legion— revolving at various 
distances, and in ever-changing orbits, be- 
tween the two opposite poles of truth and 
error. Each Congregationalist, then, of 
B. S.'8 views, being resolved on spiritual 
independence, each being attached to no 
denominational form or practical procedure 
whatever, but as to all outward acts of wor- 
ship wholly isolated from every other being ; 
where lies, I would ask, — in what consists 
the " extei-nal brotherhood '' he speaks of ? 
Of what kind is it? "In iUelf, and by 
itself, soul has no bonds of communion. The 
Spiritualist, therefore, needs to have nothing 
to do with any other but God himself— no- 
thing with living rational beings — nothing 
with angels or men. Bat he sees the utter 
unreasonableness of his position, and there- 
fore, to hide the deformity of his denial of a 
bodily unity and its principles, he loudly 
proclauns a spiritual unity. How antago- 
nistic to such a view is the proper notion we 
should be led to entertain from aciipture of 
the bodily abode of our Lord in heaven, of 
our own bodily state in the world to come, 
of our bodily condition in this world. Thus, 
scripture assures us that as members of the 
Church we are members one of another; that 
God gives to each member his peculiar gift ; 
that we must beware of giving offence to 
one another, of interfering with one another's 
province; must be careful to be of the same 
mindj in all lowliness and meekness, paying 
all attention to our social duties."* This 
spiritual independence "injures faith, by 
bringing things unseen into sight through 
assurance; damages scripture, by admitting 
equal truth in the interpretation of all that 
open it (for of course the ignorant peasant 
has as much r^t to judge of a difScult 
passage as the well- trained minister); it is 
unfavourable to the development of pure 
religious feeling, by making light of appointed 
channels for its exercise; contributes to the 
spread of infidelity by means of rationalism; 
and tends to the dissolution of good govern- 
ment in a country, by favouring the sovereignty 
of the will of the individual, by casting a 
slight on antiquity, and by allowing the 
introdoction of novelties." f 

« B. W. Evans's "Ministry of the Body," p. 
352. 
f Idem, p. 4fi6. 
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Now B. S. may object that the ibregoiDg 
is informa], and introdnces new matter. I 
answer that the loose and obscure language 
he has employed with respect to " external 
brotherhood " and " spiritoal independence," 
has rendered it necessary to examine how 
far they are compatible with each other, and 
that I have strictly confined myself to car- 
rying ont his theories to their consequences. 

In conformity with his principles — or 
rather, want of principles— B. S. proceeds 
to arraign creeds and articles of faith, on the 
assumption that a man cannot be brought to 
adopt any belief at the will of his fellows. 
Kow, firstly, I remark, that this assumption 
is only partially true. Outward circum- 
stances, which depend in a measure on men, 
have a deal to do with the inner life. How 
came B. S. not to be a Brahmin or a Mahom- 
medan? Had education nothing to do with 
the matter? This assumption savours of 
fatalism, and would strike at the root of 
Christianity as well as what the Church 
from the earliest time has recognized as a 
trne expression of Christianity's fundamental 
doctrines, the creeds. To a half-educated 
person, disposed to gloomy views of God and 
nature, the difficulties in the Bible would 
appear more inexplicable and weighty than 
the arguments for its truth. To such a 
person, endowed with some knowledge, sup- 
pose, of the natural sciences, of astronomy, 
geology, natural history, &c, belief would be 
difficult; unless, as in the case Butler has 
supposed, a long statement of arguments, 
all tending to conviction, were carefully and 
discreetly laid before him; which even then, 
Butler thinks, only would " appear of very 
great weight to a considerate, reasonable 
person."* And children may be educated 
in this or that set of habits and opinions, 
and their religious faith and feelings moulded 
by the forms under which they are brought 
up; wherefore articles of faith and creeds 
are not so utterly futile ss disciples of B. S.'s 
school would have us believe. Our Lord 
himself, as every reader of the New Testa- 
ment knows, proclaimed in the strongest 
language the necessity of faith to salvation, 
and that faith must have been capable of 
being put into a form of words. There is 
every reason to believe that the apostles 
themselves used a short form or profession 

• "Analogy of Religion," Part II,, chap. 7. 



of belief before admittmg converts to baptism ; 
and it is certain that Uie use of creeds was 
general in the Church from the very earliest 
times. Now, having disposed of B. S.'8 illo- 
gical assumption, let us next consider the 
superstructure he has built upon it. He 
says — Episcopacy, in dainung authority in 
matters of faith, and yet avowing that it is 
not lawful for the Church to ordain anything 
that is contrary to God*s written word, takes 
up a position of puerile absurdity. How so? 
Does the judge, who claims authority in the 
settling of criminal questions, and yet pro- 
claims that he may not give sentence con- 
trary to the laws, act absurdly? Bather 
B. S. acts absurdly in denying the existence 
of any power because that power has its 
limits ; and not the Church in claiming that 
authority which Christ himself has given 
her, and yet disclaiming all right to act con- 
trary to His will, as revealed in EQs word. 
When our Lord said, " If he will not hear 
the Church, let him be unto thee as a hea- 
then man and a publican," he gave the 
Church authority, and commanded its em- 
ployment, though of course, not against the 
very charter and title-deeds in which it was 
secured to her. We find that this " authority 
in controversies of faith" was actually exer- 
cised, not only by apostles, but by bishops in 
very early times; for one of the complaints 
of St. John against the Bishops of Pergamos 
and Thyatira was that they suffered false 
doctrines in their churches.* And this gives 
some degree of probability to the opinjoo 
that the Apostles* Creed, if not actually drawn 
up, as some have supposed, by apostles them- 
selves, dates from ap<»tollc times. It may 
at least account for the fact that the aposto- 
lic order of Episcopacy has almost invariably 
been accompanied by set forms of belief, as 
well as of prayer. The necessity for such 
an authority is evident. From want of the 
two concomitants — the disciplinary order 
and the creeds, embodying the aiithori^ of 
scripture, and the consentient voice of the 
Church Catholic, which early recognized 
them as the necessary and sufficient safe- 
guards of sound and vital fiuth to those who 
cannot — as. very few out of the great masses 
of society can — study or inquire diligently 
for themselves what to believe; — from want 
of these have arisen the most fearful perver- 



* Bar. ti. 14, 15, 20. 
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siou8 of scripture, the most revolting forms 
of bxgotrj and superstition, and the most 
bloody persecutions in all ages. 

Episcopacj, however, which B. S. most 
illogically attacks through the medium 
of creeds and articles, could do without 
them. Its fundamental principle, which 
he and others have prudently overlooked, 
is its corrective, regulative, and combinative 
power. The fact is, it is easy to perceive, 
this is one of the principal stumbling-blocks 
in the way of, at least, many of its oppo- 
nents. Antipathy to being governed — as in 
the family or state, so in the Church — leads, 
through the spirit of lawtessnesSy on which 
T. B. has so judiciou*>ly commented, to ques- 
tioning the right of the governor. This 
feeling leads us to expect demonstrative 
evidence where none but probable can be 
offered. 

Strongly and decidedly as the general 
tone of scripture, (as must be known to all 
readers,) militates against the extreme views 
of B. S. and ^ L'Ouvrier ," they have not hesi- 
tated to anay against Episcopacy a variety 
of texts, carefully picked out, many of which, 
on a close examination, would be found posi- 
tively adverse to their cause, while others 
refer not at all to the question in hand, but 
to personal charity among Christians, as the 
quotations from scripture in my opening 
article would be alone sufficient to prove; 
and the views the latter would naturally 
lead us to entertain of church government in 
apostolic times are fully borne out by other 
passages, so numerous that with truth it may 
be said, " to transcribe all were to copy no 
small part of the New Testament." A few, 
however, must suffice; compare with B. S.'s 
texts and his views of spiritual independence 
the following : — First, as regards authority 
in the Church, Christ says to his apostles, 
and as even Mr. Alford, whose views are not 
favourable to Episcopacy, allows, to all who 
by legitimate appomtment are set to minister 
in the Church, '' Whatsoever ye shall bind 
on earth shall be bound in heaven, and what- 
soever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed 
in heaven," Matt, xviii. 18; and compare 
John XX. 23, '* Whose soever sins ye forgive, 
they are forgiven unto them ; and whose so- 
ever sins ye retain, they are retained ; " and 
Matt xvi. 19, *'I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven." Compare 
with these words of our Lord, the following : 



— 2 Cor. X. 8, " Our authority, which the 
Lord hath given us for edification." St. 
Paul, addressing Titus as a bishop, says, 
ii. 15, " These things speak and exhort, and 
rebuke with all authority; let no man despise 
thee" And compare iii. 1, "Put them in 
mind to be subject to principalities and 
powers, to obey magistrates, to be ready to 
every good work;" and Rom. xiii. 1 — 5. 
Secondly, as regards authority " in contro- 
versies of faith," see 2 Tim. iii. 14, *' Con- 
tinue thou in the things which thou hast 
learned, and hast been assured of, knowing 
of whom thou hast learned them;" and iv. 
3, ^ The time will come when they will not 
endure sound doctrine, but after their own 
lust shall they heap to themselves, teachers 
having itching ears." By the " itching ears" 
is meant a constant and eager desire, like 
the men of Athens in Paulas time, " to hear 
something new." Tit. iii. 10, 11, "A man 
that is an heretick (i. e., not a heathen, or 
denier of Christianity, but who, as a Chris- 
tian, held unsound doctrine) after the first 
and second admonition, reject" i. e., cast out 
from the church's communion, excommuni- 
cate. St. Paul gave this advice, not to a 
congregation, nor to a mixed presbytery, but 
to a single man, — to Titus, as bishop or 
overseer. 1 Cor. xvi. 13, 16, " Watch ye, 
stand fast in the faith; submit yourselves 
unto such," &c. 2 Pet. i. 20, "Knowing 
this first, that no prophecy of the scripture 
is of any private interpretation;" — here is 
a refutation of the spiritual-independence 
theory; and see ii. 1,'' There shall be false 
teachers among you, who privily shall bring 
in damnable heresies;" 1 Tim. vi. 2, 3, 4, 
'* These things teach and exhort; if any 
man teach othervnsej and consent not to 
wholesome words, even the words of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine which 
is according to godliness, he is proud, know- 
ing nothing," &c. Now, comparing some of 
these texts, which are only a few oat of 
many having the same tendency, with those 
quoted by B. S., especially from Bom. xiv., 
one is struck at fir;it sight with the apparent 
discrepancy; but on examination it proves 
to be only apparent, for on looking closely at 
that chapter (Rom. xiv.) we find it refers 
primarily to the disputed question of Jewish 
meats and drinks, which excited much 
heartburning between Jewish and Gentile 
converts in the first ages of the Church. On 
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such tri/kSf St. Paul exborts them to mntaal 
fivbearanoe; bat on matters of greater con- 
sequenoe hia tone ia more decided: — "Him 
that is an heretick, after the first and second 
admonitions, reject " and that advice, too, as 
observed, given to a single bishop. How 
clearly does scripture oppose the vannted 
right of private judgment— of spiritual inde> 
pendencel And how clear and indisputable 
is the right of the Church to decide in con- 
troversies of faith, while jet it is equally 
clear she may not ordain anything contrary 
to God's word; and how just is the language 
of our scriptural church, in proclaiming the 
great truth that ^ Whatsoever is not read in 
Holy Scripture, nor may be proved thereby, 
is not to be required of any man as an article 
of the faith, or thought requisite or necessary 
to salvation." — Art. vi. 

It has been said, Episcopacy was intended 
to be temporary. What proof have we of 
this? None whatever. Bather, the fact of 
its having been kept up, and transmitted to 
others by those who were disciples of the 
apostles, as by Clement, Polycarp, &c. (see 
the quotation from Chillingworth, given by 
T. R.), proves their opinion to have been that 
it was meant to continue. And this objec- 
tion might equally be urged, be it observed, 
against the Lord's day, the holy communion, 
against religious meetings of all kinds, in 
fact, against Christianity itself. 

Here I could wish to have closed ; but I 
cannot overlook the charges B. S. and 
" L'Ouvrier" have made against Episcopacy, 
that ** its spirit is pereecuting; that it en- 
forces subscription to its articles," &c. Now, 
I deny the charge in toto. Does Episco- 
pacy in England, or Scotland, actively inter- 
fere with Dissenters? But if B. S. must 
refer to transactions of two centuries back 
to show what Episcopacy is, I may follow 
the same course to show what Congrega- 
tionalism is; for on B. S.*s own showing 
" it knows no variations ; to modify it is to 
destroy it." On such a subject, also, it is 
the easiest thing in the world for those who 
have the will but not the power to persecute, 
to complain of intolerance; but the question 
is, if the tables were turned, how would they 
behave? for "men vested with unlimited 
powera are generally the same in all com- 
munions.*' Now, during the Cromwellian 
usurpation, we know that both Presbyterians 
and Dissenters considered toleration of other 



religions almost as odious as infidelity itself. 
"In 1643, Episcopacy was abolished; in 
1644, three thousand clergy were ejected 
from their benefices; in 1645, the Prayer 
Book was suppressed. Under CromwelFs 
administration, the Royalist clergy were 
severely persecuted by the Puritans, no one 
being suffered to receive them as instructors 
of their children, while those who still re- 
tained an affection for the recently abolished 
ritual, were prohibited from using* either in 
public or in their families, the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. And the London clergy, at a 
meeting at Sion College (Dec. 18th, 1645), 
in a letter to the Westminster assembly, say, 
* We cannot dissemble how, upon the fore- 
mentioned grounds, we detest and abhor this 
much endeavoured toleration.' And in ac- 
cordance with such sentiments all the clergy 
of Wales were ejected as malignants."* Can 
anything worse than this, or even equal to 
this, be alleged against the Established 
Church ? Does she not allow those con- 
scientiously differing from her to worship in 
the way they deem most scriptural? Woold 
Nonconformists, if they bad equal powers, 
act with the same moderation? I believe 
not From speeches I recently heard, of an 
highly inflammatory and oflfonsive nature, 
made by leadtr^ members of the Con- 
gregationalist ministry, I am firmly con- 
vinced that Nonconformists still have aonoog 
them spirits nearly as intolerant as those of 
their Puritan forefathers. Was it not, daring 
the usurpation, the veary principlea of Inde- 
pendency which mainly contributed to the 
death of Charles the First^^to " the grossest 
outrage on law, justice, loyalty, and religioD 
that England has ever witnessed? " B. S. 
should at least consider to what his Inde- 
pendent principles have conducted men, be- 
fore he talks of the persecating spirit of 
Episcopacy. 

The latter system has now, I think, been 
clearly proved to have a foondation in scrip- 
ture, to possess an admirable suitability to 
the wants of man in all ages, nnder all 
ciroumstances and forms of government; and 
it has also been seen to have many negative 
merits, when viewed in apposition with other 
systems. But its merits and defects can- 
not stand upon anything here said. It arast 



• " Beport of RHUgioos Wonhip, 1851,** and 
Hume's « England," vol. vii., p. 303. 
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be jadged by history alone. And alroady 
have twenty oeotnries given their verdict in 
its favour; and for anything I can see to the 
contrary, unless a fearful retrogression in 
civilization, of which there are no signs, is 
to take place, it may stand as much longer. 
In every quarter of the civilized world its 
banner is being steadily borne forward. And 
should the tempest of anarchy and infidelity 
ever rave over England— should we be des- 
tined to learn, by a long and tremendous 
discipline, the worth of those institutions, 
delivered to us by our forefathers, which 
bind men together as one society, and con- 
nect society with its Divine Author — Epis- 
copacy may rise as a beacon amidst the 
storm, and be recognized by men once more 
as the pioneer of order and civilization — the 
"restorer of paths to dwell in! " At present, 
if it is not doing all that it might, or that 
its adversaries require, it is yet fulfilling a 
loftier mission than any other church system 
nnder heaven. It is planting the seeds of 
fnture churches in every quarter of the 
globe, — ^in the gold regions of Australia, 
in China, in India, in Africa, and the isles 
of the sea. Let those, then, who view it 
thron^rh the false medium of sectarian 
prejudices, beware of hastily or inconsider- 
ately raising their hands against it. And 
let us all, looking beyond the present times 



and circumstances, and . considering the 
numerous and pow^ul enemies that may 
ere long stand up against religion and 
the Bible, and the many and tremendous 
conflicts that the church militant of the 
future may be called on to wage against 
superstition, anarchy, and infidelity, — let ns 
beware of destroying her compactness and 
strength by refusing support to those who, 
in her hour of trial, must be her captains 
and generals, — the guardians of order and 
discipline, the true overseers of the Church 
of God. And let us, when reviewing this 
discussion throughout, bear in mind our own 
weakness and fallibility of judgment, and 
endeavour to follow the advice of an ancient 
apologist for Christianity (Octavius of Minu- 
cius Felix; Holden, p. 89): — 

" Now, as every discussion is carried on 
with great trouble, and as, on the one hand, 
the truth is generally obscure^ and on the 
other, there is a wonderful acuteness, which 
sometimes, by profusion of language, gains 
credit, and looks like conclusive demonstra- 
tion, — let us, suspending our judgments 
awhile, weigh all arguments with the utmost 
diligence; that while commending shrewd- 
ness, we may select, approve, and retain 
those only which are just." 

F. J. L. 

Beach-street, Dealj Kent. 
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Had it been left to our own choice we 
would have vrillingiy rested the issue of this 
debate on the representations of Presbyte- 
nanism already made, and on the examina- 
tion of the other systems, in the course of 
which so many salient points have been 
indicated and successfully assailed; but 
some of the writers so manifestly overstep 
the boundaries of discretion in stating their 
claims for Episcopacy and Congregationalism, 
that we cannot allow silence on our part to 
be construed into concurrence, and therefore 
join issue with them regarding the claims 
which they have so extravagantly set for- 
ward. 

F. J. L. sees in the Church of England 
an establishment free from the remotest 
taint of error. Scriptural in her doctrines, 
offices, and orders, perfect in her connection 
with the State, subserving high political 
ends without derogating from her still 
higher religions minsion — the embodied mas- 



terpiece of human sagacity in this connec- 
tion, and enjoying withal the superlative 
virtue of apostolical succession. Surely 
F. JL L. conceals a jest under his very grave 
defence of Episcopacy, for few indeed of its 
defenders have seal in its constitution 
matter for such unqualified admiration; 
we will, however, suppose all in good faith, 
and reply accordingly. 

Episcopacy, or the government of the 
body of ecclesiastics by bishops, is without 
countenance in New Testament times. The 
pastors of the congregations, or synagogues, 
were called bishops also; but then they were 
bishops only in their own synagogues, bishop 
answering to the office of teaching elder or 
presbyter, and not having that extended 
signification given to it in the English 
Church of ecclesiastical jurisdiction through- 
out a diocese — ^no such thing, in fact^ ex- 
isted; a perfect parity of rank and authority 
having preyailed, except in so far as that 
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was modified bj mperior Dstuial puis or 
extraordinaiy zeal; uifliienoes which obtain ! 
ereiywherBi and among all orders of men. ' 
Bishop was nsed to mean orersight c^ peo- 
ple, not of mimsters; for all who exerdsed 
the sacred functions c^ the ministry were on 
a level, were of one order, and withont dis- 
tinction of rank. The others who were asso- 
dated with them in the maiuu^ement were 
not teaching elders, bat men of good report, 
called to assist these in maintaining a snper- 
Tision orer the morals of the people, and to 
give effect to the discipKne of the chnrch : 
thej assisted the deacons, also, in attending 
to the temporal affiiirs of the chnrch, and in 
seeing that the poor were properlj cared for. 
Bat, sapposiog for one moment that the 
ministry had consisted of three orders (as he 
contends for in his first paper, p. 209, and 
J. S. J. in the third paper, p. 286), grada- 
tional in rank and power, the existence of 
these cannot sarelj be accepted as a scrip- 
ture warrant for all the orders which we 
find in the Chnrch of England; tIz^ corate, 
chaplain, vicar, deacon, rector, incambent, 
canon, archdeacon, sabdean, dean, safiBmgan 
bishop, archbishop, primate, together with 
all the disparity of circamstances connected 
with these, the poverty of some, the pomp 
and glory and worldly consideration of others. 
The origin of all this may be shortly stated: 
the designation of bishop was the name 
occasionally used towards pastors of parti- 
cular congregations in the first ages of the 
Christian Church, but more frequently given 
by way of courtesy to such as from their 
age, learning, or superior parts, were called 
npon to preside in the ecclesiastical courts. 
Subsequently the ambition of the clergy be- 
came inordinate, especially among those in 
the capital cities and large towns, who 
thirsted to be distinguished from those in 
rural districts, and thence devised that long 
array of offices, from metropolitans down- 
wards — offices unheard of among the apos- 
tolical churches. These orders, with slight 
modifications, Henry VIII., through a spirit 
of rivalry, adopted in order that he might 
have something to pique himself npon in 
contemplating the gorgeous hierarchy which 
his quarrel with the Pope had left him in 
possession of, and of which he was now the 
supreme bead. 

For our own part we have quite as much 
faith in the apostolical sncccssion as we 



have in the pedigree of the knight of La 
Mancha. We beg F. J. L. to refer us to 
the genealogy of any one bishop carried np 
to any one of the apostiea with indisputable 
anthenticity, in oider that we may take 
knowledge of the circumstance, and confess 
our error. He alludes to something of this 
kind, but forbears to mention it broadly; bat 
until this is vouchsafed to us, we cannot do 
other than respectfully refuse to accept 
assurances where proof may be had. We 
would, however, direct attention to one or 
two particulars, which may serve to disabuse 
his mind of this cunningly devised fiction. 

There is no evidence in the Smptnres 
that the apostles transmitted the virtues of 
their own characters to successors; the fact 
that they did not keep np their own numbers 
by this means raiders it extremely doabtfol. 
Contemporaneous history is silent r^ardiDs: 
an event of unspeakable importan<% to sac- 
ceeding ages; it seems improbable that the 
numerous small communities of Christians, 
scattered over the wide-spread extent of the 
Roman dominions, should be each superin- 
tended by a pastor deriving episcopal autho- 
rity from the apostles. It must be con- 
fessed that, daring the decline of the Roman 
empire, the history of the Church is involved 
in considerable obscurity; and the ocoasiimsl 
glimpses of fact discernible, tend rather to 
make the apostolical succession more my- 
thical than before, from the irregularities 
occurring during these uncertain times. At 
the breaking up of the empire, when Chris- 
tianity found its way into the partialiy- 
civilized and wretch^y ill-governed coun- 
tries of Europe, it is just possible that it did 
so by means of a chance-ordained ecclesiastic ; 
but we can scarcely suppose the propagation 
to have been continued throaghoat a loo<: 
series of years, during these unsettled ages, 
without some lapse or escape from tiie pre- 
scribed ordination, when temptations to 
sume the ecclesiastic habit for 
safety, or from lust of ease or luxoxy, were 
so strong. But if the mind can assent to it, 
let us even suppose all these mischances 
overcome, and the efficacy of the apostolic 
character safely transmitted by the strictest 
lineal descent to the churches of the middle 
ages, — ^what better are we? There exist 
heretical churches sprung from these which 
have the same claim to the episcopal cha- 
racter, and how an our bishops to prove 
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(hat they do not derive their title to exercise 
the faoctioos of their order from bishops of 
an heretical persuasion; besides, wherein 
consists the valae or utility of the succes- 
sion, if it may circulate in heretical churches, 
and proves no safeguard or guarantee to 
sound doctrine ? Turning from the stream 
of history, we cannot refrain from examining 
the validity of the claim put forward to the 
saccessorship, from the analogy which we arc 
jostified in supposing would exist between 
the cases : there, where we would expect to 
fiod a similarity between the apostles and 
their successors, no such thing is discernible. 
The apostles made the preaching of the 
word their business and delight : their pre- 
tended successors have made this over to 
their inferior clergy. To teach and to 
preach is too mean ano£Sce for Episcopal 
Church dignitaries ; to govern is more con- 
sonant with their exalted notions, thence 
that which in a faithful Christian ministry 
should be esteemed the most honourable 
office holds but a secondary place. The 
apostles, in addition to this their principal 
work, gave a completed character to their 
ordinary . ministrations by dispensing the 
sacraments, by exercising the functions of 
discipline and government, and by an occa- 
sional act of ordination — a prerogative which 
they exercised in common with the presby- 
ters ; these, howevei*, they did not put for- 
ward as a pretext for exemption from the 
performance of their more humble though 
not less useful duties, as the bishops of the 
Anglican Establishment do. The offices of 
the apostles and bishops have no similarity 
thns far ; the apostleship of the twelve was 
confirmed by their power of working mira- 
cles, and of imparting the same miraculous 
agency to others. But our modern bishops 
have neither the same extraordinary parts 
to perform, nor have they the same extraor- 
diijiary means at command. In fact, as J. N. 
observes, "the men, the office, and the 
times, are changed ;" there can be succes- 
sorship in an office the duties of which have 
been superseded, and the powers for which 
have been withdrawn. Who can fail, then, 
to contemplate with profound satisfaction 
the influence which this "visible and un- 
<lying representation of apostolical functions " 
exercises upon the clergy and the people of 
the Church of England. To be 8ur«, " in 
her ordination of ministers (it must give) 



solemnity and strength to the discharge of 
their functions ;" and surely, the awful con- 
sciousness that they are watched over by 
bishops in alliance with the throne, bishops 
odorous with the sanctity of the successor- 
ship preserved eighteen hundred years by 
strict lineal descent, for those latter days, 
— surely, we say, in the words of F. J. L., 
" Presbyters and others of her ministers 
(will) do their duty," guided as they are by 
'^established formularies and ceremonials," 
and " creeds," " those inestimable safeguards 
against error," " found always in the com- 
pany of bishops." " That the perpetuation of 
the apostolic office has been the means of 
preserving the Church, and Unking together 
different ages and different countries in chains 
of harmony and love," who can doubt ? 

F. J. L. puts the political aspect of Epis- 
copacy in a very taking light — the worst 
abuses are seldom beyond being supported 
with plausible arguments, and we confess to 
his adroitness in making the worse appear 
the better reason ; but to one acquainted with 
the gradual development and multiplication 
of orders in the " venerable sister establish- 
ment," even his specious defence must fail 
to give satisfaction. The theory of a gra- 
dational clergy, as we apprehend it, is to 
have religion "mix throughout the whole 
mass of life, and blend with all classes of 
society," by means of accredited ministers of 
corresponding rank. We agree in thinking it 
an arrangement capable of being wisely ap- 
plied to our state of civilization; but we > 
decidedly object to the inversion which our 
provident Constitution has seen it necessary 
to make, by which the higher a clergyman 
rises in office, the more he has to do with 
temporal, and the less with spiritual con- 
cerns. So much is this the case, that the 
burden of spiritual care and instruction — the 
most difficult and important part of the work 
— is confined to the poorer, well named the 
working clergy. One would have thought 
that a hierarchy, culminating in the apostles' 
successors, would have had the ministry of 
things secular in a subordinate part; and that 
those holding the most exalted position in 
the hierarchy, would have been the most 
emulous to follow in the footsteps ef then: 
predecessors. No supposition could be further 
from the mark. Had such been the case, we 
could then have given cordial compliance to 
the injunction of Paul:—" The elders who 
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ralewdl," nith be, *' cooiit worthy of doable 
boDOiir, evpeciAllj tbem wfao minister in the 
word aod doctrine.** It nrstters little to the 
bivhope who are oonnted worthy of double 
honour, provided thej enjoy the temporalities. 
No, we can never agree that these nhonld 
abandon their proper daties to relif ioo, for 
the purpose of enabling them to exalt her 
"mitred fronts in courts and parliaments.** 
That Episcopacy is not politically useful, in 
the sense indicated by F. J. L. and J. S. J., 
of bringing the gospel effectively to bear on 
all classes of society, we have no hesitation 
in asserting, both from the duties attached 
to the respective dignities, and the manner in 
which these are distributed. A short review 
of the various clerical duties may not be out 
of place here. The spiritual care of the 
parishes is chit fly intrusted to curates, along 
with the vicars and rectors of the poorer 
sort; these statedly conduct the public ser- 
vices. Bectorb' in eai^y circumstances employ 
curates, and, of course, rank higher, while 
they do less. Somewhat superior to these 
are the rural deans, who exercise a degree of 
superintendence over a certain number of 
ministers. Next in order are the venerable 
and reverend archdeacons, whe, in subordi- 
nation to the bishop, charge themselves with 
the care and inspection of a division of the 
diocese, visiting the clergy trienntaJIy, and 
delivering to them, when assembled, charges, 
anent matters of discipline, or changes in 
ecclesiastical law. High above canons, homo* 
• isry canons, and minor canons, is placed the 
very reverend dean ; the most weighty part 
of whose duty is to inspect the church buiid- 
wffs once every three yeartf or cause the 
same to be done. This office is next in rank 
to that of bi^hop, and much more of a sine- 
cure j for, with the duties devolving on him 
as a peer in parliament, as a dioc«<an main* 
taining strict discipline among his clergy, 
at an extensive landowner superintending 
his estate, he may always have his hands 
fall of work if he chooses; and he possesfes 
the power of doing much good, if his mind 
lie that way; but we cannot conceal from 
ourselves the fact that, even if his Episcopal 
duties are faithfully performed, bis xmad it^ 
diverted from things spiritual and ecclesias- 
tieal, by things civil and temporal Mot to 
make mention of the archbishops and primate, 
wheae duties differ little from that of ordi> 
nary bibbopBi it is Tery evident, that as 



these church dignitariei do not themselves 
officiate, the end is not served of leavening 
all ranks with the principles and practice of 
Chiistianily, wbicl^ accordtng to the theory 
upheld by our opponents, the xastitudon of 
a gradatJoaal clergy should serve. The 
Church of England derives no superiority, in 
point of usefulness, from the gradn^ed nmk 
and authority of her ministry, for her offici- 
ating clergymen de not hold an equal civil 
position with the ministen of the Soottish 
Kirk ; and, therefore, acoording to the rea- 
soning endorsed by F. J. L. and J. S. J., lesa 
likely of being listened to with aentimeata 
of respect by the different classes of the com* 
monwealth, especially those of aristoctatie 
pretensions. Let no argument, then, be 
founded on the rank and wealth that {wevuls 
among the high ecclesiastics of the Episcopal 
Church, for they are not called upon by 
virtue of their office as clergymen, anwd 
with '* the word and doctrine,** to mix with 
the class to which they belong, nor expected 
to exercise their prerogativea, and privileges, 
and inflience, with those who, from their 
worldly position, esteem themselves auperior 
to reproof, instruction, or edification. There 
is more warmth of sunshine in the vall^ 
than on the hill-top, and so it is in the 
hierarchy. There is more true godliness of 
character, and more seal for the propagation 
of the gospel among the humble pastors, 
than among all the dignitaries by whom they 
are over-ridden and impoveribhcd. 

The entire polity is so defective, that 
there is no reasonable prosipect of exhmnating 
the exceptionable matter, and we therefore 
turn to Congregsti(Hialism. 

Congregationalism, unlike the other sys- 
tems of church polity, does not represent 
any one code of doctrines— any one body 
of principles. Every handful of seceders 
constitnte themselves into a oongregmtioo; 
under the same polity we find ofiF-shoots 
from every church, connected with each 
other only by the name under which their 
distinctive principles are hidden. Congrega- 
tiooalism is so diversified in its phases, that 
it caaudt be synoptically placed in any creed: 
its creeds are multiform; it embraces the 
accumulated defections of all the chnrches. 
B. & seems to think this its <^ief daim to 
our suffrages. ^'The Universal Cboich,** 
says he, ** thus becomes a great firmainent 
of thought, where star daSan fron star in 
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glory, and in ^tUsUmce* from the central 
light of God*8 ahsolate tmth, bat where 
eacL reflects some rays of Divine wisdom, as 
it moves in its own appointed path." Con- 
gregationalism gives fall scope to each clergy* 
man or layman " to preach and teach as 
bis own taste may direct," nncontrolled by 
any aathority ; it does not '* legislate in 
matters of faith," or ** govern" its subject 
commnnities. In this, with all deference to 
B. S., we say it is opposed to haman nature, 
for the majority of men do believe in estab- 
lished forms of belief; the mind has a ten- 
dency to epitomize its knowledge, that it 
may be the more easily recollected, or com- 
municated to others with the greater cer- 
tainty and e&ct. In this tendency, con- 
fessions of ftiith have their origin ; they have 
a necessary and derivative authority, in pro- 
portion to the fidelity with which they render 
the great truths and principles of the sacred 
writings. This rejection of defined princi- 
ples <^ belief is a serious defect in Congre- 
gational Churches. Authority in spiritual 
matters is the prerogative of the pastor, and, 
generally, no limitations are set as to the 
doctrines to be preached. Congregationalism 
is Tranting in principles to test its clergymen 
by, in admitting them to orders ; to guide 
them in their expositions of Divine trath ; 
to aid the members in jndging of their pas- 
tor's faitfafolness; and to present, as it were, 
a partition-wall betwixt them and defection. 
Thiire is in it no stability; in the course of 
years, or by a change of pastor, it may touch 
any point from high Calvinism to ultra- 
Latitudinarianism. It presents no bulwark 
against the influx of error, and possesses no 
inherent self-sustaining principle; but, sup- 
posing the Congregationalism in view to be 
Evangelical, we feel persuaded that it does 
not possess that unity and compactness of 
constitution neeessary to give it that aggres- 
sive character which a church ought to 
have, and without which its usefulness is 
certainly mnch abridged. It may subsist 
where true piety, and nratual forbearance, 
and respect, inspire its members ; but it 
never could have made head-way as Pres- 
byterianism has done, bringing within the 
courts of God's house the vagrant mul- 
titudes of practical heathens, that live with- 
out either the lore or the fear of Heaven 
before tbeir eyes. It may do good service 
as a sup|ilementary institution, but cannot 
We vigoroBS lift, independently d some 



more energetic instrumentality to pioneer 
the way for it. 

'* Such churches," in the words of one of 
the defenders of the system, *' can only 
prosper in proportion to the earnest Chris- 
tianity of their members; a promiscuous mass 
of mere professors would never act upon 
purdy spiritaal laws, and an ehlarged piety 
is absolutely necessary to counteract the 
tendency in man to turn freedom into licen- 
tiousness." Even looking at it in this mild 
li^t, Presbyterianism is preferable; seeing 
that while it proffers eqaal spiritual freedom 
to the believer, it at the same time guaran- 
tees an immunity from those distractions 
which this unlimited admission of the popular 
element renders almost unavoidable. 

In closing our defence of Presbyterianism 
we believe we cannot do better than give 
additional prominence to one or two points 
which have not, in our opinion, been suffi- 
ciently insisted on. 

Where the affsurs of the Church are en- 
tirely in the hands of the clergy, they have 
ever been found chargeable with legislating 
for themselves; but the principle of having 
the management conducted by an equal 
number of laymen and clergymen renders 
this impossible. In the Presbyterian Church 
this system forms part of the constitution, 
and has been found to work to admiration 
in uniting the cordial sympathy of the peo- 
ple along with that of the ministry, in for- 
warding the interests of the church tempo- 
rarily and spiritually ; this arrangement 
gives the people to know that it is, indeed, 
their church, and that they are not called 
upon to take part in her counsels for the 
purpose of merely in name securing their 
concurrence to her measures. Both have an 
equal right and liberty to propose and ob- 
ject; and excepting the merely local and 
private transactions of the Kirk Sessions, 
the whole bnsioess, being supposed to be of 
public interest, is conducted in open court. 
It is impossible, under circumstances like 
these, for the clei^gy to acquire an undue 
amount of influence, or even to acquire pow- 
era unpalatable to her people; for the elders 
are elected by the people to represent them 
in these courts, on account of their superior 
intelligence, respectable standing in society, 
uprightnesB of character, and christian piety. 
With such men to mingle in her councils, 
and give tlie benefit of their large and v ' 
experiences in buaniess and the m 
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can conceive of no assembly of men capable 
of more certainly giving well-advised and 
J adiciona decisions, nor any whose decisions 
should carry with them greater weight 
throughout the country at large. This cer- 
tainly presents a favourable contrast with 
the Church of England, whose ecclesiastical 
courts have been in abeyance somewhere 
about a century and a half, and have at best 
no power to act without a mandate from the 
Sovereign. 

Let us now consider, for one moment, her 
alliance with the State, — this feature that 
calls down such unmerited reprobation from 
our Congregational brethren. To our judg- 
ment, this is placed in a very satisfactory 
light by one circumstance, which seems to be 
very generally overlooked, viz.: — ^her stan- 
dards jof Christian doctrine — her books of 
discipline — her form of government — ^were 
all settled, existing, and in operation prior 
to her connection with the State ; and that 
these underwent no modification, but were 
incorporated as a part of the institutions of 
the country, and remain to this day in all 
their original force. The connection would 
certainly have been censurable, had she 
bated one tittle of her spiritual independence; 
but as the case stands we look upon the 
connection with the State as an arrangement 
by which religion is honoured as it ought to 
be at the hands of the civil magistrate, and 
by which her ministers are enabled to carry 
out their important mission with greater 
faithfulness and effect. 

Exception is frequently taken to Presby- 
terianism because it admits of patronage; 
but patronage, as limited and contracted in 
Scotland, is a very different thing from the 
{jatronage practised in the appointments to 
livings in the English Church. " In general, 
patronage is held as a trust by a superior 
tor the benefit of the parish in which he 
i)0sse8es a patrimonial interest; and the 
attachment which resident proprietors natu- 
rally feel towards the people among whom 
they dwell, together with the influence of 
])ublic opinion, affords a security for the 
judicious and careful exercise of the right. 
This observation is especially applicable to 



the "patronage vested in the Crown, which 
has, for many years, shown a strong dispo- 
sition to settle vacant parishes inaceordaloe 
with the wishes of the people, wherever 
there appears a general agreement or onan- 
imity in their choice." 

Mark with what jealousy even this is 
guarded against the possibility of abuse:— 
" By the existing law, objections of all kinds 
can be received ; and the Presbytery, having 
regard to the character and number of the 
objectors, as well as all the circumstances of 
the case, are empowered, if they see fit, to 
stop the settlement. The presentee, of 
course, can appeal to the superior courts. 
But if the Assembly, the court of last review, 
homologates the decision, there the matter 
' takes end,' and the presentee is set aside." 

In opposition to the insinuations of F. J.L 
and his coadjutors, we feel persuaded that it 
is to the moderate yet competent provisioQ 
made for our clergy that we are indebted 
for that zeal in the discharge of their duties 
which obtains among them. We feel a jnst 
national pride in contemplating their gei»- 
rally high intellectual and moral status; aod 
are satisfied that, when all circumstaDces 
are considered, we need not hesitate to pro- 
nounce them a wise, honest, pious, and u^nl 
body, in whom are reflected the various ex- 
cellencies of the system which we advocate. 
The Scottish people are pre-eminentlj i 
religious people, in all their ranks; and it is 
a glorious testimony to the evangelizing 
energy of the Presbjterian Chnrch that ther 
do possess this character. Had the benefices 
been more liberally endowed, it might have 
opened up the way for the admission of per- 
sons to holy orders that cared little for 
religion beyond her emoluments. It is, in- 
deed, to us a matter of gratitude that the 
revenues of our Establishment are not sach 
as to present a temptation^ unsaoctified 
ambition. We have no faith in the dramaUc 
machinery of rank in the Episcopal Chnrcb. 
and can never be convin(^ that earthlj 
dignities would have added effect to the elo- 
quence of Paul, or to the teachings of Him 
who ** spake as never man spake.** 

Aristides. 



CONGSEGATIONALISM.— SEFLY. 



A MOST interesting and unportant debate 
now draws to its close; and with mingled 
feelings wo summon our energies for a 
final reply. The most striking featuies of 



the discussicm are the maze of peiplexitr 
into which many <^ the writers faave wan- 
dered, and the direct antagomsm of advocates 
nominally ranged on the same side. Tbere 
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is something disheartening in finding so little 
of unity, — ^a sense of loneliness and oppres- 
si<fe weighs upon the mind ; bat we derive 
considerable encouragement in the belief that 
the confusion displayed arises entirely from 
a departure from principles and an appeal to 
expediency — a desertion of the spirit which 
qnickeneth for the mere letter which ktUeth. 

Before proceeding farther I may remark, 
as a means of economizing much space, that 
the debate is neither a State Church* nor a 
party question. The Free Church of Scot- 
land and the Episcopal churches of the New 
World are su£3cient proofs that an alliance 
with the State forms no essential part of 
Presbyterianism or Episcopacy ; and we be- 
lieve that an Established Beligion might 
co-exist with Congregational discipline ;f we 
shall therefore treat idl mere State Church 
reasoning as unconnected with the subject. 
Again, we no more intend to make any par- 
twuXar community the sole representative of 
Episcopacy or Presbyterianism, than to ad- 
mit that Nottingham Chapel and its brawls 
(as related by T. R) is a fair specimen of 
Congregationalism. We shall not discuss 
the claims of the Qhurch of England to an 
apostolical origin, since E|M8Copacy may be 
corraption, seeing that many an indifferent 
character has come of good ancestry. We 
wish to answer Lutherans and Americans, 
as well as Anglicans. The English Church 
may serve as on illustration, but must not 
be treated,-as the only one. 

It is now three months since our opening 
article in favour of Congregationalism ap- 
peared in these pages. > The question was 
then chiefly argued as one of abstract prin- 



• When T. R., p. 327, accused the " Congrega- 
tional advooales " of treating Episcopacy and a 
State Church as synonymes, he had either never 
read or entirelv forgotten the character of my 
opeuing articIdP I never even alluded to " Es- 
tablishments." 

f An Established Chunk would, of course, be 
impossible on Congregational principles; but 
surely the State might support all Independent 
congregations voluntarily acknowledging certain 
doctrines ; or it might subsidize all creeds, with- 
out interfering with the internal organization of 
any congregation. The doctrines already estab- 
lished on either side of the Border are opposite in 
many respects ; and, therefore, by extending the 
principle, we might everywhere have Calvinism 
and Aiminianism established on opposite sides 
of the street, and Antinomianism at the comer. 
We hope Congregationalista never will accept 
State pay, but they might. 



ciple, in respect of the nature of Christianity, 
and the necessary laws of the human mind. 
What replies have onr six opponents made? 
F. J. L. and J. N. the second have not ven- 
tured'on criticism. J..N. the first simply 
remarks, p. 252, that Presbyterianism " does 
not differ so widely" from Congregationalism 
" as B. S. supposes." J. S. J., p. 286) ad- 
mittiDg that there is " some force" in our 
abstract reasoning, attempts to evade it by 
pretending that we " concede" the harmony 
of Episcopacy vrith scripture.* He after- 
wards makes a foolish supposition about a 
congregation of believers in sunrise, as 
though denied the right of internal self- 
government! In joining an association we 
of course submit to its necessary regulations : 
what we object to is external authority, and 
not interned consent The true analogy to 
Episcopacy would have been a Bishop of 
Moonshine claiming to legialaie on matters 
of astral science, and to govern every local 
association of astronomers throughout the 
kingdom. " Walter," p. 290, instead of an- 
swering our arguments, from principle objects 
to an illustrative quotation from Milton ; and 
flatly contradicts the testimony of Sir James 
Mackintosh, quoted in page 22 II In reply 
to his tu quoque argument on persecution, 
we simply remark, that if the synod perse- 
cutes and causes convulsion and disruption 
through a whole country, it is merely exer- 
cising a power it claims; if the Congrega- 
tionalist persecutes he denies the principles 
he holds, and ceases to be a Congregation- 
alist T. B., p. 329, can find no vulnerable 
prant but onr objection to creeds and articles. 
Now we expressly stated that " Congrega- 
tionalism can adopt a creed for itself^ but 
will not impose it on others" Let eveiy 
man extract a creed from his Bible^ and 
associate for mutual instruction with those 
whose belief is the same; but do not leave 
to bishops and synods the task of framing a 
creed to which he is to adapt his Bible. 

* We suppose that this is his version of the 
sentence, — ** If the temporary officers of the 
churches in the days of the apostles were oopied 
now, we should have a form of church govern- 
ment, different from all existent schemes, but 
probably nearest resembling Episcopacy." And 
even these words are part of an argument that 
Episcopalianism has erred against the spirit of 
ttie Scriptures, by adopting a distorted copy of 
provisional and tempouury institutions. Surely, 
ailer this, J. S. J. ought'o be bound over to keep 
the peace by a strict use of quotation marks. 
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^ Eveiy man shall give acoonatfor hknadf,'* 
MajT we not claim to have escaped ** no- 
seatlwd bj harm** — to have passed the ordeal 
imhart? Have not the predictions in which 
we veotared to iodalge (p. 220, bottom of 
•col. 1) been verified to the letter? 

We now propose to glance succinctly at 
the genera] reasoning of oar opponents, re- 
plying to the Episcopalians first. 

We hope the reader will pass over F. J. L.'s 
^ucy pictures of Congregationalism-^mere 
cchoolboy caricatures, whose only point lies 
in the name written beneath; and bis tannts 
-(p. 207) of self-importance, female intrigue, 
uid general illiteracy. The liberality and 
good feeling displayed by J. S. J. and T. B. 
might be advantageously copied by their 
compeer. 

F. J. L. accuses Congregationalists of mere 
^ negative teaching," and attributes it to the 
want of ** universally recognized fbrmularies 
of belief.'' This certainly is strange. Who 
is, of mere necessity, the most positive in his 
views, the man who ybrms his own opinions, 
<or the man who takes them on trust in the 
shape of a creed or catechism ? Have not 
** methodistical" and "puritanical" become 
■cant terms of reproach, on account of the 
minute positivism of most Dissenters? Who 
wrote the book most read of all, save the 
Bible? Bunysn, when in Bedford Jail for 
his dissent. Who is admitted to have been 
the most eloquent of modem preachers? 
Bobert Hall. Who is now the ablest de- 
fender of our common Christianity in the 
pages of the far-famed *' Edinburgh Sevlew" ? 
Professor Ilogers, of Spring Hill. Is the 
theology of Owen (the very prince of theo- 
logians), Howe, Henry, Baxter, Adams, 
Ohamock, Doddridge, Watts, Edwards, 
Dwight, and a host of others, their contem- 
poraries and successors, mere " negative 
teaching*'? Who raised the first missionary 
society, — who now meet infidelity face to 
face wherever it rears its banner,— who 
established town missions and home mis- 
sions, — who have preached, for the last 
three centuries, by the wayside, at the mar- 
ket cross, in the schoolroom, and the cottage? 
On the other hand, Bishop Horsley actually 
preached against missionary enterprise, and 
the open-air preaching of a fern Episcopal 
clergy is now chronicled in every paper of 
the day as " some stitnge thing." 

In ppr 208—9, F. J. L. argues that there 



are three dirtinot claases of church officen, 
''corresponding to High Priest jv Priests, aad 
Levites." We r^ly that the Jews bad onlj 
a High Priest, and Piml tells uathit Cfarat 
is our High Priest, so that F. J. L.'s own 
argument proves that there are only too 
orders of church officers. Again, he vam- 
tains that there is an order of Apoetiss, and 
that, though the names are altered, ''the 
scriptural functions remain unehangei*' 
Now the scriptural functions of the apos- 
tles were to preach "the woxd with signs 
following;" and when F. J. L. can showos 
a company of Evangelist biafaops gifted vitii 
inspiration and the power of working min- 
cles, we will forthwith renounce Congrega- 
tionalism. The argument from history, i^ 
209 — 210, in no way estayishea Episcopaer 
as apostolic; the mystery of Ini^i^ ieff» 
to work in the lifetime of the aposlies, sod 
a stream may be polluted very so<hi after it 
issues from ^e fountain. 

In his second article, p. 247, F. J. L. ac- 
cuses Congregatioiialism of ** antagcnism'' 
and "disunioo.''* Has he ever hesrd of 
the "Shore" and " Gorham" cases? Does 
he not know that the disciplinary power he 
claims for bishops is become a mere farce in 
his own community — that Uie Bishop ot 
London considers the opinions of his oiade, 
Mr. Maurice, heterodox if taught in the 
Strand, but orthodox when preached in Lin- 
coin's Inn ? Is thore no antagomsra betmen 
Dr. Pusey and the Evang^caH; betwees 
Archdeacon Hare or Mn Kingsley and Henir 
of Exeter? Is not Wilberforce preadang 
transubstantiation in a nominally Ph)te8tsst 
church, and yet not a hishop dare reboke 
him? The Church of England has all the 
names, orders, and evils of Episcopacy, while 
as regards the repression of heresies it is s 
mere congeries of Independent chuiches. 

F. J. L. objects to Uie de^pidence of oor 
ministry, and rejoices that his churdi is 
suited to the richer classes. Did not Chiist 
send forth the Seventy " without scrip or 
purse," to subsist on freewill offerings, addioj: 
that " the labourer is worthy of his hire"? 
Paul accepted the bounty of the PhilippisQ 
church, Phil. iv. 16. Agahi,we remind hiin 
of the texts, "to the poor the Gospel ia 
preached ;" " the ammon people heard Urn 

* F. J. L. alltrdes to au Isfington ebapel. Has 
he ever beard of certain domgs al SL Psol's. 
Knightsbridge, and St BamaiMn, PiiDiiBo7 
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gljidlj;" and of a eertain rich young man, 
-whose Christiaoity was tested bj a command 
to sell all that he had, and to take up his 
cross and follow Chrisfc. 

To the reasons for Episcopacy, p. 248, we 
answer: (I) The puhlw recognition of each 
individnal minister by his people is surely 
ss calculated to give " solemnity andstiragth" 
to his office as wdination by a bishop. (2) 
la a spice of AngUcanism not Episeopacy ? 
(3) If a priest reqnirea the superintendence 
of a bibhop, the bishops in turn must require 
supervision. *^ Search the scriptures," and 
^'try the spirits," is the Bible plan; and we 
prefer it to the dictum, ^'^ Ask the bishop." 

^ But lastly," says F. J. L., ^' i would ask, 
have reason and religion been utterly dormant 
for nearly two thoosand years? Did a few 
poor men," &c. Is F. J. L. a Catholic? if 
not, how does he answer the query, " Where 
was yonr religion before Luther?" Juhn 
Milton, John Owen, and the other *^few poor 
men" alluded to, never pretended that bishops 
were utterly irrational animals, nor that 
£]Macopalians were necessarily atheists. 

J. S. J,, pp. 285 — 8, raia^es the question 
whether church government is defined in the 
Scriptures; and inclining to the negative, 
simply argues for ''example." Now it is 
quite evident that there are many precepts 
ia the Scriptures which refer solely to the 
age of the apostles. Thus the Chriittians at 
Antioch were commanded to abstain from 
blood and things strangled; James directs 
the sick to be anointed with oil; and Paul 
dissuades fnun mnrriage. Can it be sup- 
posed that Protestants are justified in laying 
ande these direct preeepU, but that they are 
bound to adopt an external organization, 
only easuaUy and mdirecUif mentioned. May 
we not naturally conclude that a system 
<m\j partially described, and evidently adopted 
to suit the exi|e?SQcies of the times, was in- 
tended only to be temporary, and oug^ to be 
changed when the general spread of Chris- 
tianity made it less suKable? The apostles 
could not instruct their converts in all the 
minutisB of Christianity, and therefore they 
appointed suitable ministers over each church 
(eccfem, or CMigregation) to perform this 
duty, while they passed on to the next city 
to fouad new ehorches; but as inspired men 
and founders of the churches they exercised 
a general superintendence, re- visiting -and 
"confirming the churches;" or directing 



epistle to them. The very same thing may 
b« seen in oar modem missions: the mis- 
sionary goes forth from this knd of Bibles, 
bearing the volume of inspired truth; he 
{bunds a number of ** stations," places ^ na- 
tive teachers" here and there, but m respect 
of his superior knowledge reserves a general 
superintendence to himself. Now the Con- 
gregationalist retains the two offices suited 
to the present day, — deacons to minister to 
the poor and •* serve tables," and ministers to 
edify and build up the churches; but he 
rightly regards the Holy Scriptures as the 
Xtufi successor of the apostles, who, being 
dead, yet speak through its pages. The 
Bible, not the Bishop, represents the order 
of apostles. Christ promijied to be with 
them unto the end of the world : and not- 
withstanding the fall oi empires, the wreck 
of learning, and the long night of barbarism, 
the promise is fulfilled, and Paul and James, 
Peter and John, now stand in every house of 
Britain. The temporary nature of the early 
regimen may be seen still further by the 
manner in which the offices were interchanged. 
Stephen preached ; Philip the deacon preached 
and baptized; Anftnias, a private disciple, 
administered bjptisra, instruction, and *" or- 
dination" to Paul; Luke, % phytieian, wrote 
one of the Grospels.* 

To the four reasons in favour of Episco- 
pacy, p. 287, we reply: (I) This is in di- 
rect opposition to Matt. xx. 25 — 7. (2) 
A Bishop of the kind described here may be 
fuund in such men as Wardlaw, James, Pye 
Smith, and other Congregationalist minis- 
ters. (3) Is a proscribed topic. (4) Is 
merely a reiteration of (1) in different words. 

Lastly, J.S.J. "fearlessly" declares Epis- 
copacy to be productive of the best results. 
We deny not his courage Episcopal^ in 
fifty yeara (1801—51), aided by the State, 
has built 2,698, while Nonconformity has 
raised 16,689, places <^ worship. (See 
the late ** Census of Bellgtous Worship.'^ 
In 1899 it .was computed that there 
were, in the United States, " above 8,000 

* I reflret ezoeedingly to find *^ L'Ouvrier/' p. 
337, desiring "again to be in boodaire;' and 
turniug to_ " the weak and beggarly elements" of 
Judaism, in order to prove Congregationalism to 
be '' a system of government" ordained by fiod. 
I took upon it as the only syston aoeordant with 
the spirit of Christianity, and therefore the beU 
system ; but I cannot regard it as positively com- 
manded by senq[»tttre, so mat it ia siitful to resist it . 
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churches or religions societies; of which 
ahont 3,000 belonged to the Baptists, 2,000 
to the Methodists, 1,200 to the Congrega- 
tionalists, 900 to the Presbyterians, 600 to 
the Episcopalians, and a small nnmber to 
other sects," Encyc. Brit, xzi. 481. Omit- 
ting the Methodists and smaller sects, the 
relative efficiency of the three great systems 
of chnrch polity is represented by 4,200, 
900, and 600, respectively! One fact more 
— in 1853 there were 137 Episcopal clergy- 
men in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
and 'Massachusetts; and 1,078 " Congrega- 
tional Orthodox Churches." Which is the 
most efficient? « 

In the article of T. B., pp. 326 — 31, there 
is really nothing to reply to. The former 
part merely " clears the way," and the latter 
part contains but little argumept T. B. 
seems to feel ashamed of his cause; he re- 
counts abuse after abuse, and pleads that 
they are ** excrescences," ** State-corrup- 
tions," &c. The Episcopacy he defends is 
in fact little more than Congregationalism ; 
his bishops are simply to be men holding a 
higher " position, influence, and emolument," 
than their brethren. D«es he suppose that 
his fellow-townsman, the Bev. J. A. James, 
has no higher " position, influence, and emo- 
lument" than the least educated of village 
pastors? Merit, whether moral or intellec- 
tual, cannot fail to rise under the free or 
Congregational system ; while the.partiality 
of a bishop may extinguish it for ever. Of 
course, if men were perfect, the question in 
debate would scarcely be worth raising; per- 
fect bishops would never err, and perfect 
congregations would never exhibit human 
infirmities; but even then, bishops would be 
useless supernumeraries in the churches. 
While, however, perfection is unattainable, 
we fall back upon the principles t^d reason- 
ings which T. B. has thus endeavoured to 
evade. There seem to be no arguments or 
objections in his article which have not been 
already met in our replies to F. J. L. and 
J. S. J. ; we will, therefore, confine ourselves 
to noticing the naive way in which he con- 
tradicts himself. In p. 330, he begins a 
paragraph by endorsing his approval of 
F. J. L.'8 arguments; he then " can afibrd " 
to give them up; and closes by directly op- 
posing them, referring to 1 Tim. v. 19, as a 
proof that Timothy was " not an apostle," 
whereas F. J. L. is at great pains to prove 



that Timothy was an apostle. In the same 
paragraph he " will not allow" that the 
apostles left " the germs of a system for man 
to develop;" and yet, within half a dozea 
lines, he takes "^two facts" (germs?), and 
then refers them to "the succeeding age" 
for their development and explanation. Ami- 
able suicide I 

We now turn to Presbyterianism. '* Aris- 
tides" has '* not space to enter on the com- 
parative scripturalness of the systems," and 
this being the question, we shall follow the 
example of every other writer, in parsing by 
his article without notice. J. N. the first 
divides his attention between State-chnrchism 
and Anti-episcopacy, and therefore may be 
as summarily dismissed. 

" Walter," pp. 288—9, grapples with the 
subject. He cites 1 Pet. v. 1 as a proof of 
the equality of the clergy, describes the 
"Courts" of Presbyterianism, and endea- 
vours to justify them by referring to the 
assembly at Jerusalem, Acts xv. Suppose 
we admit this assembly to be a precedent 
for the " Sessions Court," where is the scrip- 
ture authority for a Presbytery^ and a Synod, 
and a General Assembly f Where are the 
apostolic precepts as to the difibrent propor- 
tions of laymen and presbyters in each 
court? Let us compare the action of this 
imperium in imperiOj these courts above 
courts, with Congregationalism. In the one 
case, a question arises in a given chnrch, 
and is decided by a full assembly of the 
members; the minority submit, and peace is 
restored: or if, through the infirmity of hu- 
man nature, division occasionally occurs, and 
" some indeed preach Christ of envy and 
strife," may we not say with Paul — ^* Not- 
withstanding, every way Christ is preached, 
and I therein rejoice." But on the other 
hand, a dissentient Presbyterian may Appeal 
from court to court; the question is kept 
open ; the dispute is published abroad, and 
extends its area to every congregation in the 
land; one court may reverse the decbion of 
another, and thus new jealousies arise; and 
when the final decree comes, what b the 
gain? Alas! the same alternative of sub- 
mission or division still presents itsdf as ia 
the former case. 

But let us examine the narrative in Acts 
XV., referred to both by " Walter^' and J. N. 
the second, as the scripture basis of Presby- 
terianism. The Christians of Antiochhad 
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heard nothing of circumcision from Panl, 
and when certain Jewish teachers came 
down and preached its necessity, did they 
sabmit? No; as true Gongregationalists, 
they denied the authority of these teachers, 
and having, neither Gospels nor EptsUes to 
e(msuUt they made a vohmtcay reference to 
the inspired apostles — " they deUrmined to 
go up to Jerusalem." Now when " Walter*' 
can point to any existlnfi; body of inspired 
men, we shall be as willmg as himself to 
refer difScttlt qaestions to their decision. 
Bat let ns consider the nature of this ** as- 
sembly at Jerusalem." In verse 4 we read 
that when the messengers "were come to 
Jenisalem, they were received o/the churchy 
and of the apostles and elders." " Certain 
of the Pharisees which believed" seem to 
have spoken as freely as Peter or James; 
and finally, we read in verse 22, that ** it 
pleased the apostles, and elders, with the 
WHOLE CHURCH," to retum a certain an- 
swer. If this be not pure Congregationalism, 
I know not what is. Where are the /our 
courts, and the fine proportions of laymen 
and presbyters to which *' Walter" pins his 
faith? Sarely he will never quote Acts xv. 
as the basis of Presbyterianism on a second 
reading. 

J. N. the second, p. 833, attacks a sen- 
tence of '* Bolla*s" as vague, and " not pecu- 
liarly happy as descriptive of the basis of 
Congregationalism." Now, his own ideas 
most be very vague indeed ; or he would 
have perceived that "RoUa's" words were 
Hitnply descriptive of the grounds on which 
he proposed to argue the question ; bat sup- 
posing they were definitive of Congrega- 
tionalism, why should he object to them, 
because "300 sects" might adopt them? 
Paul was ready to become all things to all 
inen; and' surely, if Congregationalism will 
salt 300 sects, and Presbyterianism only 
three^ we have a strong argument in favour 
^^ the former. Again "BoUa" maintains 
the "perfect freedom of universal man;" 
'^nd J. N. replies that Presbyterianism " is 
^ppily as free as any Independent Church. 
■ • • . The Confession of Faith is not an 
enforced creed; it merely expresses the 
Church's opinion " Now, if the Con- 
fession may be accepted or rejected at will, 
It is surely useless; if every one is compelled 
to accept it or to leave the community, it 
certainly is '« an enforced creed," and aa such 



interferes with "mental independence and 
spiritual freedom." That the latter suppo- 
sition is the true case, is evident from the 
tialk of " church courts^* and "general effi- 
ciency," which follows. In a subsequent 
paragraph, J. N. reiterates this contradiction 
in a perfectly ludicrous form, by telling us 
that his " church does not command^ but it 
tmrurto,"&c.!I 

J. N. glories in the " simplicity " of Pres- 
byterian worship (of which he gives us a 
programme), and exults in its opposition to 
" the carved work, the chanted liturgy, the 
many-voiced organ," &c. Now, in the first 
place, this "simplicity" is no part of Pres- 
byterianism ; it might co-exist with Episco- 
pacy, and generally does characterize Con- 
gregationalism. But farther, this austerity 
is, after all, a doubtful feature. God ap- 
proved the gorgeousness of Solomon^s temple, 
though it was far removed from the simpli- 
city of the tabernacle. David entitles his 
closing psalm, "An exhortation to praise 
God with all kinds of instruments." There 
is no need to engrave "Ugliness to the 
Lord" on all our worship, and perversely to 
pride ourselves on baldness and plainness. 
Beligion need not oppose all that is beautiful 
to the eye and harmonious to the ear: it 
cannot be right resolntely to stifle every, 
SBSthetical emotion of the heart. True wor- 
ship, we admit, is essentially spiritual, and 
t?iay, therefwre, be had on the highway or 
mountain side, in a cottage or a bam. Yet 
even ajiostles preached amid the classic 
grandeur of Mars' hill, and worshipped in 
the gate " which is called Beautifnl." We 
cannot perceive any necessary connection 
between a Gothic arch and errors of doc- 
trine; nor can we conceive why an inferior 
psalm-tune, sung with a nasal twang, should 
be more conducive to devotion than a solenm 
chant — a swelling anthem — an inspiration of 
Handel or Mozart. These matters are non- 
essentials, as is Ae use of set forms of prayer. 
The Congregationalist wisely leaves them to 
the discretion of each church. 

J. N. speaks of an educated ministry as 
peculiar to Presbyterianism, and asserts that 
Congregationalists, " by a vote of the Church, 
appoint <my layman to the office" of teacher. 
Really, writers so grossly ignorant of the 
snbject ought to keep silence. The Congre- 
gational ministiy is as highly educated 
(probably mora so) than any other bodv -' 
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xdigions tMchers.* The inatuicoB of Uj- 
men enteriof^ the ministry widieat any pre- 
ymma thedb^ical tninii^ are extremely 
care : the present writer ia only acquainted 
with one instance. Jt N/a idea of ednoition 
doing away with differences of opinion pro- 
wkea a smile. No; sink men to a common 
levid of ignorance, teach them to sabmit and 
be governed by synods or bishops, give them 
Confessions of Faith as an epitome of Bible 
truths mnch simpler and aa£Br than the 
Bible itself and then we may expect appa- 
rent imanimity. Multitudes will ndly round 
a flag and swear by its coloar, though the 
better half of them cannot even raid the 
motto it bears. The stagnant pool may be 
dark and noiseless; bat a living stream 
must ripple to the breeze, and sparkle in 
the sunbeam. . 

We eaa onty nirtice one other specimen of 
J. N.'s reasoning. ** Oongfegatiooalisro," he 
says, " is an infraction of common sense/' for 
^'each little village might with as much 
propriety insist upon'' perfect freedom. Is 
he not aware that self-government is the 
mainsiMnng of English freedom? What 
would he think of every village grievance 
being carried successively to four differmt 
honses of Parliamodt, composed of different 
proportions of ruling elders and presbyters, 
in the shape of village constidiles and local 
magistrates, each House sitting as a Court 
of Beview and Appeal from these below it? 
What a fearful bureaucracy would Civil 
Presby terianism make I But we appeal from 
J.K.'s seculariffin to the teaehings of Christ, 

* Of theological colleges belonging to the lu- 
dependent and Baptist Churches alone, no leits 
than ten immediately occur to us : New College, 
I^mdoD ; Western College, Plymouth ; Bristol ; 
Stepney; Cheshunt; Lancashire; Airedale; £o- 
Uierbara; borton; and Spring Elill. The pow- 
erful mind of Bishop Butler received its bent and 
trainiDgin a Dissenting acadenqr- 



who quoted the analogy of civil gof e r m ue B ti 
and of princes who ** ezereise doraiiiioa lad 
authority ;" and added, '' but it shall Norbe 

so AMONO ItMX." 

We now dese oar momeka. The nmpii- 
city and unity of oar plan are obvioiis: oar 
arguments are drawn fi:om principles. On 
the other hand, our opponoito wander abrat, 
reiterating mere casual objeetioos, argoisg 
on groui^s of worldly po]i<r^, boildbg t 
whole system (like an inverted cooe) npoi i 
single narrativo, or miseraidy oonteadii^for 
minute distinctions betwe«i epi$eopi ind 
presb^terL Petty verbal eriticism is tbe 
foondation on which expedieney, pidicj, ud 
the hankermg after worldly ** systems" tnd 
'^ governments," so pointedly coodemoed br 
Christ, have built a Preshyteriaa Ghorch of 
Scotland, a Free Charefa, a SecessioD GbsRb, 
an Episcopal Church of England, a Lotfamn 
Church, • Moravian Church, a &eek Gbsreh, 
and a LAtin Chareh — as so numy '^middk 
walls of partition" in Christ's kingdom. 

A calm consideration of the spiritasi oa- 
tnreof tbe wocahip of the Father of Ugbts 
and God of Love, and an examinatioo of tbe 
spirit inculcated by apostles, and manifotec 
by Christ — a belief that Cbristiamty is i 
hidden life within the soul, and notasecoltr 
<»rganization of nominal believers, — ^tbese ik 
the foundations on winch, in every dioK- 
Congregational Churches of Christ "stand 
fast in the liberty wherevrith He bath mai^ 
them free." Cor opponents institute Goorb 
and Bishops, Creeds and Confessions, bj 
which to bind their members into appvot 
unity: we look to Htm who promised tbi| 
there should eventually be but "oas f(^d ani 
one shepherd;" to Him who prayed, notitf 
his apostles ** alone, but for them also whicl 
should believe on him through their wvd. 
that they all may be one:" — ^we seek is Char 
rity " the hmd o£ perfectness." B. & 
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OUGHT THE UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE TO BE THBOWI* 

OPEN AS NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOB BRITISH SUBJECTS OF AU 

RELIGIOUS OPINIONS? 

AFFIRMATIVE ARTICLE.— II. 

Afl an individusl, Dissenter I could almost raised: there is something so intolersai, ao^ 
wi^ that this questioQ had never been so strangly reBundingogseof thefitblesftbe 
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dog in the roaDgar, in the aUempt to shut 
oat DiBseoter;! from institutions like Oxford 
and Cambridge, that I would rather have let 
the rulers of the Church persist in the 
uncharitable deed, until very shame had 
brought them to a sense of degradation, and 
had led them to cry peccauL Yew persons 
in private life were willing to defnid the 
exclusive system; and there is every reason 
to believe that an immense majority of 
Churchmen desired a ehaoge.* Would it 
not have been well to let them feel the fet- 
tered condition of their cfanrch, and to have 
led them " to sigh by reason of their bond- 
age." The Dissenters already possessed a 
metropolitan university, which is rapidly 
winning its way to fame and honour ;f and 
which might soon be made equal in talent, 
if not in wealth, to its ancient compeers. 
And in the view of this infant giant, I had 
rather have urged the Dissenters to set their 
shoulders to the wheel of progress in this 
direction, and have said, — Let knowledge 
doze within the medissval piles and cloistered 
courts that stand upon the banks of the 

* Scarcely a single organ of the Church heartily 
opposed the late Act ; many gave their unqua- 
lified approval. 

•f F. J. L., who oeitainly does his best to take 
the conceit out of us poor Dissenters, chooses to 
run down the value of London degrees. Now we 
ask any reader who has the opportunity to com- 
pare the CNsleudars of Oxiord and Cambridge with 
that of London ; he will find the Matriculation 
and B. A. examinations are stricter in London 
than in Cambridge and Oxford, — that the prizes 
«uid honours are very few, and all the degrees 
bona fide^ while in Cambridge and Oxford all 
degrees but the first are honorary. Ask an un- 
biassed physician, and he will tell yoa that the 
medical examinations of the London University 
are the strictest in the world. Ask a lawyer the 
worth of an Oxford legal degree as an index of 
legal knowledge, and he will tell you that it 
merely signifies that its owner has kept so many 
terms, and has been " shut up in a room, with 
four bare walls for company" (see Mr. Bowyer's 
speech in the House of Commons in July last) ; 
and then turn to the London Calemlar, and you 
will read, " From oandidates for th<i degree of 
Doctor of Laws shall be required 9^ practical pro- 
fessional 'knowledge of the law or the Common 
Law Courts of England, and of one of the three 
JbUowittff other bramehet of Po§ilive Law . . . 
and a knowledge qf one qf the geven following 
subjects . . . Let F. J . L. turn to the cxam- 
inatiovpapers for the degree of Master of Arts, 
fuod say how he relishes them : he should be a 
judge. Lastly, I may remind F. J. L. that this 
very year the far-famed Wraiiglership of his own 
Alma Mater was carried off by a London Gra- 
duate, lior was it the Jirst occurrence of such on 
event. 



reedy Cam and silver Isis ; while your 
youDger bom and more sinewy strength is 
reaping the rich waving harvest of the ooming 
glory, and is writing its name in characters 
of light upon the bead-rolls of the ages; 
Envy not the idls affluence of Oxonian scho- 
larships, or the solemn gloom and quiet 
warmth of Cambridge fellowships; but on 
the mountain tops of science, or the sunlit 
plains of literature, let knowledge be to you 
her own exceeding great reward. The sub- 
ject, however, has been raised in ParJiament; 
and is now placed before the readers of this 
magazine. Parliament has decided in favour 
of Dissent, Henceforward B.A. is really to 
mean Bachelor of Arts, and not of the 
Thirty-nine Articles; and I now take up my 
pen for the purpose of maintaining the justice 
and morality of the decision. 

F. J. L., the champion of exclusion, has 
certainly one excellent qualification for the 
post; — he can resolutely close his eyes and 
ears to facts. Mr. Mann (in the " Census 
of Beligious Worship," for the accuracy of 
which Lord Palmerston lately vouched) es- 
timates the attendants on religious worship 
in England and Wales at 7,261,032; of 
whom 3,773,474 -are Churchmen, and 
3,487,558 are Dissenters; but F.J. L., with 
the utmost composure, informs us that Dis< 
sent consists merely of *' a few disqualified 
persons." The bishops have more sensitive 
ears, and therefore accuse Mr. Mann and 
the Dissenters of entering into collusion ; — 
the one was careless about his facts and 
figures, and the others " whipped up" large 
congregations for the occasion. Certainly, 
of the two, F. J. L. is the better behaved : if 
he chooses to shut his eyes and run his head 
against a post he has an undoubted right to 
do so; but neither the Bishop of Oxford nor 
he of Gloucester can be justified in their 
breach of the ninth commandment, — in 
bearing falae witness against Dissenters, and 
maligning their characters by the gratuitous 
lAsinuation of dishonesty and deception. * 

The Oxford Commissioners, in their re- 
port, openly declare the nationality of the 
two universities in question, and the whole 
mass of the community acknowledge the 
same truth ; F. J. L. even declares that the 
two institutions are mUionalf ** in every £ur 
and proper sense of the term." This uni- 
versally admitted fact being granted, the 
whole question lies in the compass of a xmt- 
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■hell, — tbs «il''jert r«!iur« bnt ■ toStmrj 
»jllo|:i>io: — " Wh»t btlonp to thu nMlon 
^oald not be conflDtd lo ■ {mrtioo ooij; . 
th« nniTernties belon); lo tbs Ditiotl ; tbtre- i 
fore, Ihe nnivFr»ti« ongfat not lo be MmGned ' 
to * portion onlj of the nation." Bnt let as i 
mmioe tho qneatioD more cIohIj, in order 
to aTwd ill ciiilling. Wa have * Xttionil I 
Chnrch io tbii counti?, as well u NstJonal I 
Cnireruties. \ov, wlut u the object of a ' 
Katlonal Chnrch? Sareir to care for the 
rtliyhai edaealion of the people. What, 
then, is the object of National Univergiiies ? I 
Thej cannot be to teach religion, for that I 
woold be to inTadi the proTince of the | 
Chnrth; thej can, therrforo, have no other i 
object than Ifae itcaiar in'strnctioQ of the 
commnnitj. The Chnreh i> to farther the | 
canK of relicion, the XIniTe™tie8 the eanse | 
oT ttaxntt; (he ons moat train the moral I 
being, the other the intellect of the nation. 
Now, to a certain extent, the Chnrch does 
fnlfil her dntiei, arid act ap to her itation ; , 
hnt the Universitiei fail to Rcoompliah their , 
own end. The Church opens her lemplen lo 
oH; tbo Di«senter naj join in her miniii- 

to the instractioDS her pulpita afford, whon- 
erer he chooies, and vithoat in say vraj 
compromising bis own opinions, or assenting 
to her doctrines; of course she is not to 
blame if ho eventtisllj rejects her creed, and 
absents himself from her Rorship; she bas 
acted her part, and Ihe onl j qaestion that can 
arise is, whether a Stale Chnrch is in har- 
mony with the scriptore, and condncive to the 
natioral welhre? The UniToreitiea. however, 
take an oppoaite conrae; Ihej refuse lo im- 
part seaMr training until the stodent has 
signed articles of divinity! We might as 
relaanablj expect to be called npon lo sign 
on abjnralinn of republicanism, or, to ejpreaa 
nar disbelief in bomceopath; or aitrolof!; 
before being aUowed to enter Westminster 
Abbej, as snppose that a belief in certain 

in the diHerential cal- 
' the land declares the 
> enter his parish chnrch, 

7 it has an eqnal right 



absard ammalj' as the r«rasal to allow a 
man to enter a nalianal class-room of mi- 
tbematical learning, and there listen to Ilu 
Sarilian Piofessor of Geomttrg. nnlera lit 
first swnn to Ihe doctrines of the AAma- 
(tm Crred. The libraries sod iectons of 
Oxford and Cambridge oaght to be aifrR 
and nosectarisn as the aisles and bencbn d 

not of" prescription," and that tbi 



;np- 



Wei 

not lo be bound by all the whims of oat 
great-gnndfiitherB; — we acknowledge not 
the infallibility of a perseeuting Laud;*— 
w* allow not the dicine right of straighl- 
laced, dim-lighted antiqnil; to fetter down 
and darken to its own level the free and 
brilliant fotore. 

Again, I maintain that the nniveiritics 
ongbt lo be fireed finm the present restfie- 
lions, becanse they are utterly useless, and 
prodnclive of much eiil. The conseiMdon) 
Dissenter — Ibe man of high principle and 
lender conscience — is shot out, and ihns i 
double injury is dona; learning snSers, and 
herwonld-bedevolecs are wronged. On ifw 
other baud, the worthless—and the idl) 
larger class, Ihe thonghtless— will sign arti- 
cles, and profeaa creeds, without atlochii; 
the least wdght to them; their own mml 
sensibility will become dulled ; the solemailr 
of the act will l» foTgotten by the latter, 
and perjnry wili brand the aonla of Ibt 
former- Thus these rest rictiona roil of thiii 
; they mnat keep out many of the hi^b- 
Mllonco— thcj lend to brii? 
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of the nnprincTpled and the vidooB. Em 
in regard to Ibo interests of Ibe Church,— 
who is the better companion for ber folint 
ministers, the conscientions and relipMu 
who differ in some respecla from the £st>V 
lished creed, or the unhlnabing devotee <K 
vice, ihe thonghtless idler, and the jesnibol 
prevaricator? 1 do not mean to cast aay 
reflection on the universities, nor to be nndi*- 
rilable. 1 know IhaC there is no luka 
life, no sect howerei strict, no calUng bos- 
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ever sacred, but what is defiled and degraded 
by human vice and human frailty; but I 
maintain that the restrictions of Oxford and 
Cambridge tend to increcue these natural 
evils. The Infidel would feel justified in 
entering the colleges, unless possessed of a 
remarkably fine sense of morality, — the pious 
Nonconformist dare not put his hand to a 
faith he cannot hold. 

The article of F. J. L. can scarcely be 
said to touch the real subject at issue. In 
p. 302 he argues, with his usual ignorance 
or hatred of facts, that the Voluntary sys- 
tem is inefficient. Now, in the fifty years, 
1801 — 51, there were built 2,529 churches, 
at a cost of £9,078,000, of which Govern- 
ment contributed £1,663,429, and private 
benevolence £7,423,671 ; in other words, 
within the pale of the Church itself the 
Voluntary system is four and a half times as 
efficient as State aid. Again, in the same 
period of time, 16,689 chapels have been 
opened by Dissenters; estimating the cost at 
about £900 each (and curious places they 
would be, if they cost no more), we have an 
outlay of nearly £15,000,000. Adding to 
this sum the £7,423,571 raised in the. 
Church, we find that the Voluntiiry system 
is above thirteen -fold as efficient as the State 
system. These figures from the late Census 
may form a commentary on the words of 



F. J.L. — "The Voluntary system has proved 
utterly inefficient " ! 

The arguments on "prescriptive usage'* 
amount to nothing. Prescription must date 
back to the time of Bichard I. by the rules 
of common law; whereas the universities 
have only been held by the present Church 
of England for about 300 years. Moreover, 
the exclusion of Dissenters only dates fiom 
the time of Laud ; so that as a custom it is 
invalid ; — as a statute confirmed by Parlia- 
ment it is now subject to be abolished by 
Parliament. 

Lastly, F. J. L. informs us that the chief 
endowments are of late date. Does he sup- 
pose that those who founded chairs of botany 
and medicine, at a time when Dissenters 
were few in number, ever contemplated con- 
fining their pet sciences to the Church of 
England, when it had lost its hold on the 
nation? These endowments were given to 
the universities as national schools — the 
only seats of learning in those days. Surely, 
if the theology of Edward VI. is to be 
taught to the student of natural philosophy, 
because the founder of the chair believed in 
it, we ought to banish Bacon and reinstate 
Aristotle, forbid chemistry and reintroduce 
alchemy. If the philosophy may be changed, 
surely the interference with individual belief 
may be made to cease. B. S. 



NEGATIVE ARTICLE.— II. 



We have read with considerable interest, 
mingled with some surprise, the opening 
articles on the question of the admittance of 
Dissenters into our Universities. The argu- 
ments which have been advanced on the 
negative are certainly very good, and we 
shall be curious to see the answers which 
they no doubt will produce; but as to those 
on the affirmative, they have excited in us 
considerable pity, not through any feelings of 
self-esteem or imagining that we could rea- 
son more successfully, but that a rational 
person like ** Solla" should base views of such 
importance and influence, on foundations so 
insecure and shallow. Now, to avoid making 
this assertion seem to our opponent aa 
[^[roundless, as his does to us, we shall enter 
into an analysis of the statements which he 
has made, and endeavour, with truthfulness 
«nd impartiality, to lay clearly before him, 
^nd those who have adopted similar opinions, 
tlie fdllacies of which he is guilty. 



Previous to this, however, it may be well 
just to notice the singular tactics and bad 
generalship which " Bella" has exhibited. He 
takes particular care, and shows the utmost 
anxiety, deeply to impress on our minds the 
fact that he is "an inveterate foe to all 
State-churchism, as well as to priestcraft 
and injustice of every kind." Now we can- 
not imagine what object he could have had 
in doing tLis, except to excite the prejudices 
of those members of the Established Church 
who may chance to read his article, and thus, 
at one blow, check any feeling they might en- 
tertain in fa?our of his party. This method of 
declaring his views is aa worthy as perhaps 
the principles themselves are in the estima- 
tion of Dissenters. But both are rejected by 
the Church of England. She neither endea- 
vours to kindle enmity nor arouse discontent 
against herself, nor h&s she such sentiments 
of acrimonious hatred against those, who, 
while they differ in a few forms and outward 
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rites, agree with her in all the grand troths | 
of Christianity, — thus nohly exhibiting a 
mariced distinction between herself and that 
spirit of intolerant opposition to liberty which 
**Ro)la"(and in bini, alas! a considerable 
nnmber of Dissenters) has so deliberately 
annooncedf and so fiercely displayed. 

We arc informed at the outset of " RoilaV 
article (in an unGnished sentence, by the 
way I) that no one can gainsay the fact that 
Dissenters are at present ezcladed from the 
universities. To this we are happy to give 
oar cordial and entire assent. Bat that they 
are thrown open to the "minions of aris- 
tocracy" is an exaggeration which those 
who see doable are often liable to commit. 
We know of persons who have been and still 
are students there, who certainly do not belong 
to this imaginary class, and no doubt many 
of onr readers could say the same. Our op- 
ponent, however, being excluded, is probably 
not very accurately acqnainted with the state 
of affairs there ; and consequently we will do 
him the kindness of not attaching too much 
waght to his assertion, but rather attribute 
it to his creative powers and poetic fire, as 
we have also to do in the case of the following 
proposition, that the members of the univer- 
sities, as a class, are men of "infidel 
opinions ; ** for it is a well known fact they 
are not infidels, but Christians, at least by 
profession, and therefore as much as any 
man can be ar judge of. No doubt, the 
younger students do not, as a whole, possess 
the strictest morality; and no such body of 
young men can claim this; but did they 
acquire this laxity of principle from the uni- 
versities? Surely not. They have merely 
brought there that which they have else- 
where acquired. The universities do all 
they can under the present system to re- 
strain and direct them into the path of duty, 
and therefore we are compelled to deny un- 
reservedly the propositions which " KoUa" 
has so dogmatically laid down, and of course 
the two following deductions which he has 
drawn from them:->l8t. That the exclusion 
of Dissenters is productive of enormous evil ; 
2nd, That their admission would be produc- 
tive of enormous good. 

Were we to grant these assumptions, we 
should be at the same time conceding that 
Dissenters are necessary to the well-being, 
morality, and religious state of our universi- 
ties; and, on the same principle, to the wdU 



being, morality, and religious state of all 
euch communities. No doubt "RoUa" and 
his partizans would rejoice at such an 
acknowledgment. Then, indeed, they would 
have a plausible reason for proclaiming!: 
hostility to the Church of England. Then 
they might make their whispers about the 
inutility of her forms, and of her goveni- 
ment Bnt such a time has not yet come. 
The Established Church has better securities 
than these. She does not look for scddiers 
to the ranks of dissent and puritanism. No! 
she turns to her universities — ^those fort- 
resses of Christianity — and from thence 
recruits her armies with men zealous fw htr 
rights, her doctrines, and her stystem of order 
and discipline. 

In addition to " BoIWs*' wonderful thesis, 
he has given us a few particular arguments, 
by way of support to the latter of them. 
These arguments he has divided into three 
parts, which we' shall consider in his own 
order: — Ist. The universities would be 
greatly reformed by a general opening to all 
religious sects. The reason for this is,' that 
they would be exposed to the pfublic eye, and 
be influenced by Dissenters. After this, we 
need scarcely add, comes a choice collection 
of abases, said to be at ju-esent existing in 
our universities, all singled out with the 
utmost care and attention. Now, if " B<^'' 
really knows as much of the universities as 
he pretends to do, surely they could not be 
better known than they ave. Certunly their 
condition could be little worse than he de- 
scribes it, and the only advantage, therefiHre, 
that he could derive by having them nwde 
more public would be, that it might be seen 
that the colours with which he had painted 
his picture were too bright, and .reqnired a 
considerable amount of softening before they 
approach to the reality. The same remark 
will apply to his next statement — that ''the 
universities would become real national bene- 
fits, inasmuch as they would then be restored 
to their primitive design."* Surely, there is 
no vis eofuequefUia in this. For what was 
their primitive design? Was it to teach 
everything but religion and theology? If 
so, then td^ey would have ceased to be uai* 
v«rsities. And if religion was to he taught, 
was it in the dissenting form?. Cl^ly 
not, for they were erected by those who he- 
longed to the church established at that time 
in England (i •k, cither the Church of Bome 
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or the Cbarch of England). Their prtmitire 
design, therefore, wm to afford education in 
secular matterB, and also m all those religions 
doctrines deemed necessary for a member of 
the charch established at the period of their 
foundation. 

The absardity, then, of *' RoUa^s" asser- 
tion is shown as far as the *^ primittTe de- 
siga" of the nnivenities goes; but we hare 
jet to prove the same of his other statement, 
tiut tbpj would become ** real national 
benefits," were Dissenters admitted. Now, 
everj impartial mind mast confess that the 
Chnrch of England has been the principal 
means of preserving the Christian faith, and 
the Protestant religion in this conntrj; and 
were she removed, that faith and religion 
would, on account of man's natoral hostility 
to spiritual things, speedily be removed also. 
To support the Charch of England ought, 
then, to be the great aim of every patriot, 
and every Christian ; and the more assist- 
ance she obtains, the greater will be the 
national benefit. Now, in the universities 
she finds a powerfol aid, and a firm support 
to herself. But %dmit the Dissenters, and 
what is the result? Confosion and enmities 
in the universities themselves, and thus, ruin 
to the Church, and consequently, the over- 
throw of at least our national Christianity. 
)V^e, therefore, oppose this indiscriminate ad- 
mission to the universities, and until it is 
clearly shown that dissensions would not 
spring from it— >tbat Oxford and Cambridge 
would still be the pillars of our church, we 
Bhall still oppose it. This, however, is very 
improbable; for *'Rolla,*' under his third head, 
makes this remarkable confession, which at 
once precludes any such expectation :— ** To 
throw open to all classes these institutions 
Would be to take away one great prop on 
which the vast and crumbling dome of Epis- 
copacy rests — one which, once taken, would 
secure its downfall;"— -'* an event," says he, 
in another place, ** toward which the great 
popular agitations of the day, religious and 
political, all point" This hut assertion is, 
as usual, unproved ; and it can scarcely be 
imagined that the assertion of a dittentinff 
writer would be regarded as oonelosive on 
^cb a question. No; the Church of Eng- 
land is, in comparison with Dissenters, as 
popular as ever. We say comparstively, for 
we must confess that some stimnlos is now 
required to keep men as devnted to her as 



they used to be. But why is this? Dis- 
senters, we ask you, why? Atheism and 
religious earelessoess is spreading. Men aro 
ceasing to pay attention to their future state 
and eternal interests. So alarming, indeed, 
is this state of things, that we cannot but 
think it one of the most remarkable signs of 
the times, and a most solemn and fearful 
answer to that question, — ^**Wben the Son 
of Man comes, will he find faith upon the 
earth?/' Not that such men can find no 
pretext in the state of society to urge in their 
defence. On the contrary, when within and 
without the Chnrch of England, there are 
baokbitings, railings, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitdbleness; when persons with the 
name of God on their foreheads defile them- 
selves with violence, anger, and immoralities; 
when professing Christians, who ought to be 
the servants of Christ, have branded them- 
selves as slaves to sin; when our poor are 
neglected, and permitted to sink into the 
worst extremes of rice and 'iniquity; and 
when, to be religious, is to be stamped as a 
fanatic or sectary; — ^when these things are 
occurring amongst us unheeded, then we see 
the reason for the unpopularity of the Charch 
of England. But are Dissenters more popu- 
lar? No; we answer on the authority of 
one of the most eminent amongst them — the 
Rev. J. A. James, of Birmingham. ** Are 
not,** says he *^ thousands of our churches 
destitute of pastors, and hundreds of our 
ministers destitute of oburobes? Our dis- 
senting universities are not half filled, — 
whether it be on account of the low state of 
spiritual religion in our church, which leaves 
young men cold and unconcerned ; or whether 
it be on account of the smallness of our 
stipends, by which yonng men are prevented 
from attempting to save souls; or whether 
they be the result of divisions; the fact re- 
mains, that few yonng men ofiTer themselves 
to enter our universities, either here, on the 
continent, or even in America.** Alas I that 
it should be thns with religion ; bnt a fearful 
and terrible responsibility rests upon those 
who, while agreeing in the grand truths of 
Protestantism, yet dare, in spite of the oft- 
repeated commands of the New Testament 
for preserving unity and love, to separate 
from the Cbnroh on aooennt of a few trifles, 
and a few differences of outward and tempo- 
rary forms I 

Thus we hsvs shown that the ae6erti»«^ 
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of ** BoUa " are nntnie, and accordinglj, bj 
implication, that the opposites would be cor- 
rect, viz., that the exclusion of Dissenters is 
not productive of enormous evil, and secondly, 
tliat their admission would not be productive 
of enormous good. 

But, besides this practical view of the 
subject, there is also an abstract one. This 
we now propose to examine. It has often 
been urged that it is unjust for an English- 
man to be excluded from national institutions 
on the plea of religion. But here the ques- 
tion at once arises, — ^are the universities na- 
tional institutions? We answer that thej 
are in one sense, but not in another. Thej 
are private property supported bj the State, 
and in this sense national; but thej are not 
jmblic property supported by the State, and 
in this sense not national Now, the funds 
which are allowed them by the State become 
as much their own as the pension of any 
public man does. No one would ever think 
uf telling the latter, — you have some money 
given you by the State, and therefore I have 
a right to it as well as you; — ^yet we have 
men who are constantly doing the very same 
thing in the case of the universities! It is 
not unjust for Englishmen to be excluded 
from the universities as national institutions 
(in the correct application of the word) on 
the plea of religion, or, in fact, on any plea 
at all. 

But it may be objected that times are now 
changed ; that the students do not now re- 
ceive a religious education, and consequently 
that religious tests are absurd and useless. 
Greater misrepresentation than this there 
could not be. " The academical authorities 
at Oxford and Cambridge,** says Macaulay, 
in 1845, ** stand in a parental relation to the 
student. They undertake, not merely to 
instruct him in philology, geoi^etry, natural 
philosophy, but to form his religious opinions, 
and to watch over his morals. He is to be 

bred a Churchman He is required to 

attend public worship according to the forms 
of the Church of England, several times a 
a week," and then he adds " that reUgimta 
tests are perfectly in harmony with such a 
system,"^ Clearly, therefore, times are not 
changed; the students yet receive religious 
education, and accordingly tests are still 
necessary. 

We are able to ground another argument 
here in favour of the same statement. We 



see that religion is consideted at the nniver 
sities of as much importance, to say the 
least, as any other study. Now, if it be 
granted (as we believe it will be) that a 
sectdar test be necessary at a studeat*s ma- 
triculation, to show that he is capable of 
performing the duties of his secular educa- 
tion, surely, to be consistent, Dissenten 
ought to acknowledge that a religious test is 
equally requisite to show that he is capable 
of performing the duties of his religious 
education; and, if it be maintained that a 
man ought to be admitted without this reli- 
gious test, on the same principle, and to 
avoid self-contradiction, it ought to be 
maintained that a man ought to be admitted 
without any secular test. We need scarcely 
say that, were this the case, we shoiild have 
our seats of learning gradually transformed 
into seats of ignorance; and instead of having 
fellowships and scholarships as a reward for 
accurate studies and profound investigations, 
they would be profusely showered upon the 
least deserving. Whether Dissenters are 
consistent or not in carrying out their their 
principles we will not decille; all we say is, 
that if they grant the former, they most also 
consent to the latter. 

Farther, '* Rolla" asserts that by excluding 
Dissenters you exclude some very talented 
men. We grant this. But pious members 
of the Established Church are accustomed 
to regard religion as of more importance than 
all the talent in the world. Rrapect to God, 
and then respect to man, is their motto. Ac- 
cordingly, if a roan fails in the more impcfftant 
item, he ought not to obtain favour on account 
of the less. Let us take an example. Would 
*' Rolla'' tell us to fill our armies with dis- 
abled soldiers, because they are bold and 
courageous; or would behave a blind man 
to act as a guide, simply because he can walk 
well? Surely not Pray, then, don t let 
him show equal folly in asking the univera- 
ties to admit those whom they regard as 
deficient in a necessary quality. 

In conclusion, wo give, with all charitr. 
the following advice to Dissenters: — Yoc 
who profess such sentiments concerning the 
inutility and unimportance of forms and 
ceremonies, practically show your belief, br 
ceasing from dissent on their account, and 
by becoming members of that church whidt 
in all essential points yoa consider to be as 
true as your own. fi. D. L. 
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QUESTIONS REQUIRING ANSWERS. 

238. Will the author of the" Poetical Critique," 
or some other o( tbe able correapoudeDU of the 
Controveniaiitt, kindly ioform me what is the 
distinctive name of the style of Terse of Long- 
fellow's " Evanffeline'? what are the rules for its 
composition ? in what consists the beauty of such 
style of versification ? and how the accent should 
be laid to read it harmoniously ? — also to give me 
the like information as to the stvle of Tupper's 
"Proverbial Philosophy," if it is not identical 
with that of** £vangeliQe."<--AuGUSTU8. 

239. A young man is vtsry wishful to acquire a 
taste fbr poetry, which he much regrets that he 
does not alreadv possess. Is it possible that 
where this taste does not exist, or exists only in a 
very small degree, it can be created or extended, 
the wish for such a taste being very earnest? 
Any remarks as to choice of authors to b^n with, 
&c., &c., will be of great service. — A. D. 

240. Is water in any degree compressible? and 
what experiments have been made to test it 7 — ^A 
Constant Reader. 

241. Will some of your correspondents inform 
me of some work that gives a kind of succinct 
view of orators and oratory ?— J. B. 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

209. Logical Termt and Divinon.^On reading 
the interesting article of 6. Hasker (pp. 233.4), 1 
was led to look at the question which be was pro> 
fessedly answering. It appears to me one of very 
sin^lar form, savouring but little of the '* Inqui- 
rer, ' and intended rather to fathom the reader*s 
knowledge of Formal Logic, than for the purpose 
of gaining assistance in perplexity. The techni- 
*:al terms employed, are handled with an air of 
perfect familiarity with their import; and tbe 
questions are iVamed in the terse laufruage and 
imperative mood of a college examination paper. 
<^ur friend Mr. Hasker, full of enthubiasm for 
the noble science of botany, has fired up at the 
word " vegetable," like a war-borse at the sound 
of a trumpet; but while thanking him personally 
lor the pleasure derived from his remarks, I ven- 
ture to say, that the summons was not addressed 
lo the botanist, but purely to the disciple of Ald- 
lichorWbately. 

1. The terms " genus," " species,** *cc., are the 
technical names of the classes into which Logic 
divides all " predicables,"— t. e.,^11 terms which 
<^an be affirmatively predicated or asserted con- 
teming any given class or subject. They may be 
voughly described thus:— In describing or speak- 
j<)g of any subject, we may mention the genus or 
larger class to which it belong, the esUential 
^'ifftrence which distinguishes it from all other 
subjects or objects, the propertiet which form 
iihough less obviously) a part of its nature, and 
^^e accidental circumstances which are connected 
^"Hh its past or present history. In more precise 
1 itiKua^e.the words may be defined as follows : — 

Specie* --vi the name of a given class or subject 

Oenus-'xn the name of a larger class, which 
mcludes the gi\en ipecies. 



I>ifferentia~-i% any qjuality implied in the name 
of the given subjecL 1 1 is called the gentric 
differentia when the quality is implied in the 
name of the genu$ as well as in that of the 
suecUi, and tbe specijic d\fferenLia when con- 
fined to the »pecie». 

I^ntprium—is any quality belonging to the pro- 
posed class or subject, noi actually implied 
m its name, but following from somethiug 
that is so implied. It is divided like d{/f4- 
refUia^ into generic proprium aud specific 
propriumt accordiug as it refers both to 
species and genus^ or to the formev only. 

Aecidetis—i* auy quality fortuitously joined to, 
but forming no part of, the essence of the 
given class or subject. Accident is either 
inseparable or separable. 

I now proceed to illustrate these definitions by 
examples, including the one proposed by J. C. 



OENDS. 

1. Vegetable 
S Animal 

3. Iron Ore 

4. Rectangle 



8PECIE9. 

1. Tree. 

2. Man. 

3. Magnet 

4. Square. 



DiFPRBBNTIA. 



Generic Differentia. 

1. Possessed of organ- 

ized existence. 

2. Endowed with sensa- 

tion. 

3. Contains iron. 

4. Equiangular. 



Specific Differentia. 
1. Supports itself by a 

woody stem. 
S. Rational. 

3. Attracts steel or iron. 

4. Equilateral. 



Propbium. 



Generic Proprium. 

1. Reproduces lUelf. 

2. Breathes. 

3. Is attracted by tbe 

magnet 

4. The diagonals bisect 

each other. 



Specific Proprium. 

1. Snoots out into leafy 

branches. 

2. Capable of mental cul- 

ture. 

3. Polarity. 

4. The square on the dia- 

gonal is equal to 
twice the square on 
any side. 



ACCIDENS. 



Separable. 

1. Planted 20 y^ars ajgo. 

2. Shaves his upper lip. 

3. Belongs to J C. 

4. Drawn on a slate. 



Inseparable. 

1. Created before man. 

2. Descended from 

Adam. 

3. First discovered In 

the lAth century. 

4. Treated of by Euclid. 

The art of definition is closely connected with 
the foregoiiig distinctions. Thus, a Nominal d«- 
finition^ i. e., the mere explanation of a term, con- 
sists simply in referring the species defined to 
stime larger class or genus ; as, *' A tree is a vege- 
table : " *• A man is an animal ;" " A watch is a 
time-piece." Again, a logical definition coiisi-sts 
iu stating the^eniM and differentia of the species 

_o. 

defined; as, "A tree is a vegetable which sup- 

2B 
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D. 



ports iuclf by a woodjr fttcm ;** "A. man is arational 



o. 



o. 



animal ; " " A watch U a timepiece for the pocket." 

9. *' Division ** in Logle is tfae distinct enamer. 
atlon of the varieties eomprijied in one common 
term ; thus we divide Ibe inhabitants of a town 
politically, into Protectionists and Free-traders ; 
or soolaliy, into rich and poor; or sexually, into 
males aiid ftmales ; or mentally, into educated 
■nd ignorant; or morally, into virtuous and 
▼loious. Each of these primary divisions may be 
■ubdlvlded almost to any extent; thus, the mental 
division mifrht be extended to the minutest parti- 
culars of individual attainments in knowledge ; 
and the moral division might be extended so as 
to exhibit a graduated scale of moral character, 
ranging fVom the philanthropy of Wilberforoe or 
Howaril.down to the brutality bf Rush or Burke. 
These divisions, when carried to any extent, are 



generally ranged in order somewhat distantly re- 
sembling tfae pendant branches of a tree, wheno- 
their name. Those who have tamed over andent 
grammars will have been amused to see their ol<l 
enemies, the Greek or Latin verbs, thriving vigor- 
ously and looking quite inviting, under the giuis** 
of a derivative '* tree." In choosing " body" s^ 
the tummum genus or root for a tree, J. C. \* 
(rither attempting a practical joke, or is rery un- 
fortunate in the choice of such a vague rabject. 
We might divide the genus either with rererenc 
to the mechanical, chemical, optical, or acoiuti- 
cal, &c., qualities of bodies. Or, again, we migb: 
take the word in a geometrical iense, as equiva- 
lent to " a solid," and proceed tn arrange and da«- 
sify the whole subjeoumatter of solia geometry. 
Perhaps, however, the most natural senses are— 
1, "The human frame;" and S, ** Matter.'* I 
proceed, therefore, partially to illustrate logical 
division by these examples : — 



BODY, i. e., THE HUMAN FBAMB. 

I 



Bead 



Trunk 

I 



Extremities 



Abdomen. Chest or Thorax. Spine. 



ead Proper, or Caput Neck. 



Superior 
I 



Inferior 



Faoe 
I 



Scalp. 
Forehead. Eye. Ear. Nose. Mouth. 



Shoulder. - Arm. Hand. 



Leg. Foot. Thigh. Hip. 



Kadk of the above branches mhrht be carried , 
mueh fXirther. and the division mi|^t be ex. \ 
leuiM to the internal eonstnteckm — the nerves, i 
au»«)e«» bones, and blood-vessels of earii srpa. > 
r«!eparl. 

In the A>tlowing tree I hava merely attHopted 
lo ludlcAte the immense eximi of weaning em- 



braced in the eommon tern '* body," simply pur- 
suing one branch to its ejctremity. In aiusBr* 
nature, the vegetable world, and all invert[ri»ra< 
animals, are passed by with a umple indicatian <• 
their several starting pcnnts. Th« clasaifica&o. 
of the aninnl kingdom, as ftr as it is paisa«<^ 
has been taken from Cuvier. 



BOBT, i.e., MATERIAL SUBSTAXCX. 

I 



Urfiuuv, or eadowvd with lilfo 



Inorganic, or witboot life, &c. 



aettvMiiMa aisd loc«i 



Tcgctablcs,— ^lev^nd of orjeans oT 



V 



la 



AraevwH^ jfesk Mwbtfca^ <KCk 



&a. 



.WMOTMNia AV^V*v w^ SS<(|pQHik wtW 







r « 
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MATHEMATICAL CLASS. 
QUESTIONS FOR SOLUTION.— XIX. 

(a) 07. If 3 yards of doth are worth 7 lbs. of 
tea, and tea is 38. 6d. per lb., what is the value of 
60 yards of cloth r 

98. Required the discount of a bill of £18 ISs., 
at 5 per cent- 

09. A dividend of lAs. 6d. in the pound is de- 
clared on tbe estate of a bankrupt, alter ;C400 has 
been swallowed in expenses. His debts were 
£20,000 ; what were the assets ? r 

100. What dividend in the pound would have 
been declared in the above case, if no expenses 
bad been incurred 7 

(b) 101. Required the sum of 30 terms of the 
8eriesl,l^,2, i2|,3,&c. 

102. Divide ap»+a:*-2 x by x+2. 

103. A party at a tavern bad 138. each to pay, 
but observed that if there had bevn four more of 
them, they would have each had >.o pay 3s. less ; 
how many were there ? 

10ft. A cylindrical vessel whose diameter is 16 
inches, containing a solid glass globe, is filled 
with water. Supposiug the globe to be 12 iuohes 
in diameter, hovr far will the water be from the 
top of the vessel on tbe globe being removed ? 

(c) 105. The three sides of a triangle A B C are 
respectively, A B, 027 ; B C, 750 ; and AC, 1080 
links. Required the angles. 

100. Required the content, in imperial gallons, 
of a hexagonal pri«m, whose side is 12 inclies, 
and the depth 36 inches. 

107. Wiiat is tbe content, in cubic feet, of the 
middle zone of an oblong spheroid, the bases of 
which are perpendicular to tbe fixed axis ; the 
height 40 indies ; tbe diameter of tbe greater base 
36, and of the lesser 20 iuohes ? 

106. Required the content, in imperial gallons, 
of the middle zone of an oblate spheroid, Uie bases 
of which are perpendicular to the fixed axis ; the 
bejght 50 inches ; the diameter of the greater base 
00, and of the lesser 54 inches. 



SOLUTIONS.— XVII, 
Qwition 50. The sectional area of the ditch 

The mean perimeter=4 (45+16+ 10)a284 feet. 
Hence the solid conteut=:35x 284=9940 cubic 
t'eetss368,V ^^^^^ yards. 

JOSTICB. 

Question 72. 
Solid content of dstems=24x 45x4=4320 pints. 
Let dsthe deptn of water to be taken out of the 
well, then— 12« x '7854 x rf=4320 ; 

4320 

"'' r2»x'7tt54 
But the centre of gravity of water to be raised 

-\ the depths . ..^^ !^^. =19-098 feet. 
• "^ 144 X ^W^t 

Therefore, the whole depth to which the water 

has to be raiited fniin 

=fiU+:{0+2+19'098slll'098 feet. 

Units of work done to raise it 

= 111 098 X 4320 x62i. 

And utiitB done by a horaa in 1 minute si 7550. 



Ill OOftx 4320x126 22219-600 „„ ^„ ^ 

'-' 175.Mix2xt^a -13^^60-=^-^ ****""• 

J. Fk. L. 
Question 73. 
Cost price per ton, at 60s. per cwL = £00 
Selling do. per ton, at Hd. per lb. = 74 13 4 

.'.Profit per ton = ;ei4 13 4 

Aquila. 
Question 74. 

From the amount gained . j£17650 
Take expenses .... 5840 

Nett gain =£11810 
Then as £10,000 : £3,500 : : £11,810 : £4,133 10s. 

=A's share; 
.% £11,810-£4,133 10s.=£7,676 10s.=B*s share. 

Sttx. 
Question 75. 20x|=15 feet .*. 15x3d.s4dd.= 
38. 9d.— ^n«. • Shanks. 

Question 76. As 8 : 3 : : 28 yds. : 10| yds.—Ans, 

6. T , Hull. 
Question 77. Area of A-ont=20 x 4=80 feet. 

— 1 J=46 feet. 

Do. of roofs5-09902=( ^5* +1*)+ 3333 x S0'6= 
112 26, &c. 

Therefore the quantity required =45+80+ 
11226, &o. feet = 237-26 feet; and the costs 
19s. ^d.^Ans. 

Question 78. Area of yard=45x 60=2700 yds. 

50'* X '7854 
Area of gardens =218-16666, &c. 

2700-218-16666 X 3-58. =8686-41669 shillings = 
£434 68. 5d.— ^n«. Elbvb. 

Question 79. 30 x 16 x 8a3840snumber of cubic 
feet. 

=142| cubic yards. 



27 
142| at 9id.=£5 12s. 7d.-^Ans. 

Question 80. From the formula S= 



©f* — a 



lx2"-l 



r-1 



=65536-1 =£65535, the value of the 

Okoroe. 



2-i 
estate. 

Question 61. Let a7=the perpendicular. 
Then a?+32=hypotenu8e. 
By Euc. (B. i , prop. 47) x«+72«=(j:+32)« 
Or. *»+5l»4=x«+64 x+ 1224. 
Or, 64^=4160. 
,',xsiti5, the perpendicular. 

Question^'i. Let x=the base. 
Then x+ 32= hypotenuse, and a;+7sthe per- 
peudicular. 

By Euc. (B. L, prop. 47) (a?+32)«=a:« + 
(x+7)». 

Or, x*+fi4 x+ 1024=2 *» + 14 x+49. 
iUr,x*-S>0x=Si70. 

Complete the squares, and extract the square 
root, and *— 25=40. 

.*.x=05, the base. 
x+ 7=72. the perpendicular. 
r+32=97, the hypotenuse. 
65+72 
And ^2310, the ««a. s^^^„^,^.. 
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Question i^. Velocity of projectioiissix32|x 
] 30- 1990 feet. 

1490* 
Height attained =^^^^s57900 feet 

QuesHan 84. In the triangle A B C, we have 
isiven the side A B, and the angles at A and B, 
76^ and 9CP respectively. Also the angle A C B, 
=ldO^>(70<>+9A°)z=b°*; and since the sides of a 
triangle are in the ratio of the sines of their oppo* 
site anitles, we have, — 

As Sin. A C B : A B : : sin. B A C : B C. 

Or, Sin. &> : 3«00 : : sin. 76° : 25008 7=B C. 

Again, in the triangle B C D we have the side 
B C. the angles at B and C, A7° SO' and 46<> 10' 
respectively; and the angle B DC =180°- (46° 
10'+S7°dO')=r77°20'. 

.-. As Sin. B D C : B C : : sin. B C D : B D. 

Or, as Sin. 77° SO' : 26098-7 : : sin. 45° 10' : 
18243=B D. 

Now, in the triangle A B C we have the two 
sides A B and B C , and the included angle ABC; 



and in the triangle B D C we have the two sides 
B C, B D, and the included an^^aD B C ; and the 
area of a triangle is equal to the zeetangle of two 
of its sides by half the tine of the incladed angle. 

.'.Area of triMi{de A B G:=aBaDxSS09S-7xi 
sui. 96°s440 3017 acres. 

.•. Area of triangle B D C=r2S096-7x 18343- x \ 
sin. 57° .W= 19:30 8407 aeres. 

.-. Area of A B D C =449-3017+ M0a«407= 
2380' 1424 acres. J. S., I>«d>liiv. 



GBAMHAB CLASS. 
Junior DMaham. 
Exercise XIX., YoL lY., p. 396. 

Senior DMtion. 

1. Give in your own words a short acoonnt of 
the origin of the English language, distinguishing 
the periods of the Anglo- baxon, old, middle, and 
modem English. 

2. Gire six examples each of words of Saxon, 
Latin, Greek, and French origin. 



MODEL EXERCISE, No. XYIII— FWe Yol. lY. p. 360. 



Tnjlnitivei governed by Verba. 



Verbs governing 
Infinitives, 



Other Infinitive$y aeul Purtie^es 
having 



To call 

To have 

To return 

To be 

To have been discovered 

To have been named 

To have been 

Togo 

To ask 

To do 

To sing and to play 

To be willing 

To be, to have 

To be evaporated 

To flow 

To drain, to undergo 



am 

thought 

wishes 

ought 

is said 

ought 

ought 

have 

need 

to ask 

like 

is 

to be willing 

allowing 

is allowed 

removed 



rising 

to get, to comdBonicate 

hearing 

seeing 

hearing 

being 

to live, to die 

to prepare 

doing, loving*, walking 

to do 

proceeding 

reading 

topanron 

allowing 
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EXEBCISES FOB THE MEETINGS OF MUTUAL IMPBOYEMENT SOCIETIES. 



Summer with its alluring invitations to rural 
walks and open-air exercises is gone, and winter 
wilh its long nights and in-door occupations is 
before us. This fact has already had its influence 
upon the promoters of various public movements, 
who are now busily engaged in preparing for 
their " winter campaigns," and we trust that it is 
thus with the officers end committees of those 
societies which are established lor promoting the 
intellfdual advancement and mutual improve- 
ment or their menjbeis. If the work of prepara- 
tion has not been commenced by them it oufiht 
not to be delayed a moment longer, for much ot 
the success of their societies will depend upod tlie 
timely and prudent arrangements made for con- 
ducting them. But some, we know, are buny 
with their on-looking projects, for we have re- 
ceived numerous letters from different parts of the 
country soliciting our advice on various subjects 
connected wilh these invaluable associations of 
young men. In every instance we have endea> 



voured to give the information which has been 
sought, but we ^r it baa been done in a aomewhat 
unsatisfactory maimer, on account of the gteat 
demaud of other duties upon our time. 

It muMt be mainly through the press that we 
manifest our imerest in these societies, and flus 
we have not faUed constantly to do since the 
establishment of our magazine. The ** Reports " 
which, month after month, have appeared in our 
pages, have been given not as so much mere 
** intelligence," but as containing many valuable 
hints and suggestive examples. We may also 
bere especially relier to the pamphlet which we 
have recently brought out, containing ** an Essay 
on Mutual Instruction and Debating Societies, 
an Article on the Laws of Debate, a Model Code 
of Laws for a Literary Society, and a Ust ^ 
vjpvcards of Tw Hundred Quettwma tuitabU 
for Discussion.^* We commend thb little Irae- 

* Hoalston and Stoneman. 39 pp., Svow, 3d. 
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tale to the tUeniion of all members of literary 
socwtiM, and hope that it will be found to supply 
tb«D viUi insbuctive aabjceta of discussion, aud 
valuable bints for making their discussions really 
profitable. 

We find that there is a want felt in many 
societiea for some exercises additional to discus- 
sions, in order to seeure more variety and greater 
interest in tbeir meetings ; and we would briefly 
rder to a few sneh ezweises for the guidanoe of 
oar friends. 

First. There is an order of discussion adopted 
in some societies, in which one of the members 
reads an essay on some given subject, and the 
sentiments thus advanced are made the subject of 
the subsequent debate. We must, however, eon- 
fess that we do not greatly admire this plan, as it 
te apt to engender personalities, and it frequently 
depends upon the first speaker whether or not a 
sal))ect be fully and fairly considered. 

Secondly. Many societies occasionally have 
what may be termed a miscellaneous essay nighty 
when a number of the members pseviously en- 
gaged, read short original essays on any subject 
uot prohibited by the laws, or uncongenial with 
the feelings of the members. The composition 
and reading of these essays may be subjected to 
kindly criticism, but Uie sentiments are not to be 
canvassed. This is a useful exercise for bringing 
out junior or diffident members, and is generally 
interesting to others. The experienced may 
counsel, all may learn. 

Thirdly. There are what, for want of a better 
title, we may designate sectionaUessayic meetings. 
The plan on which these meetings ai« conducted 
is not much known, though very simple, and 
capable of general adoption. A sul^ect being 
fixed upon for a given evening, it is divided into 
three or four sections, and these sections allotted 
to as many members, whose duty it is to read 
short essays upon them at the meeting. In this 
way many scientific, historical, and biographical 
subjects may be taken up with much interest. 
Suppose, for instance, one evtfniug be devoted 
to Oeographj, for the purpose of stimulating the 
membm to study it for themselves ; one of the 
members mifrtit introduce the subject by giving a 
brief history of the scieuoe, in which he would 



present a summary of the crude notions of our 
ancea4ors, &o. ; another member mi^t speak of 
mathematical geography and some of its wonders ; 
another might treat of physical geography, and 
another of political geography aiui its great out* 
lines. This would not merely be an improving 
exercise to the four essayists.but if rightly managed 
it would be found interestuig and profitable to all 
present. But historical and bio(p«phical subjects 
will prove best suited to this kmd of treatment. 
The history of great movements, their causes and 
effects, may thus be taken up, while the lives, 
characters, and works of our poets, and other 
" men of mark," will present never-iailing subjects 
for thoughtful reading, careful discrimination, 
and stirring appeal, we think very highly of 
this as an exercise worthy of ocoasioually occupy- 
ing the attention of the members of our Mutual 
Improvement Societies. 

The last societarian excreise to which we 
would now refer is the delivery of private lectures 
by the most experienced and intelligent members. 
This practice we consider may with advantage be 
greatly extended. The sources of knowledge are 
DOW so manifold, and the means of illustrating 
lectures so numerous, that no one with ordinary 
acquirements need shrink fhim the preparation 
and delivery of a lecture to his fellow-members 
and friends. Let such a one first make himself 
master of a subject by attentive reading and dose 
thinking, and he may with confidence, Uiough in a 
modest, unassuming manner, present the results 
to others. We would direct the attention of gen- 
tlemen who purpose carrying out this hint, to the 
excellent diagrams prepared lor lecturers by the 
"Working Men's Educational Union." They 
have already published sets illustrative of the solar 
system, the nebulss, the telescope, the microscope, 
human physiology, the mechanical powers, Iooo> 
motion, £astem habitations. Oriental customs, 
Nineveh, Assyria, Australia, &c. Descriptive 
catalogues may be had on application. 

We must not for the present pursue this sul^ect 
any fuither, but commend the suggestions we 
have offered to the test of experience, and express 
our hope that they may be the means of promoting 
in some degree the prosperity of those societies 
in which we ieel so deep and lively an interest. 
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SouUiampton Mutudi Iwprovement Society. — 
The half-yearly meeting of the members of this 
society was recently held at the National SdiooU 
room, St. Michael's square, when a most en- 
couraging report was read by the corresponding 
secretary, showing that the sphere of useful- 
ness of the institution had continued to in- 
crease, and that the number of members was 
niueh greater than at the previous meeting. 
Classes for the study of music, elocution. &c., 
bad been successfully conducted, and notwith- 
standing many heavy expenses incurred hi the 
improvement of the library, the <y)mmittee had 
been enabled to discbarge the whole of their 
nabttilies,— the income during the six months 
bemjt £27 6s. S^d., and the expenditure £47 
^** 3d., a considerable amount of collectable 
arreais due IVom the members being also forih- 
«»wing to meet ftktnre contingencies. The report 
^«s received aad adopted, and thanks voted to 



the outgoing officers for the manner in whidi 
they had performed their duties. The officers and 
committee for the ensuing halC-year were then 
elected :— President, W. Martin; vice-president, 
M. Collins; financial secretary, C. l>ashper; 
corresponding ditto, R. Tuckerman. 

Bide/ord Mutual Improvement Society. — ^The 
annual summer soir^ of the members of this 
society took place on the far-famed Nnrtham Bur- 
rows, on Wednesday, July 26th. This eziensive 
plain of lOtiO acres, situated about three miles 
from Pideford, is the resort of all classes iu the 
summer months, who visit it on account of its 
beautiiUl promenade of sand, two miles in length, 
and the ndvautages it offers for sea-bathing. A 
good tea having been partaken, the members en- 
joyed themselves in various ways, and at dusk 
assembleit in the room provided for the occasion, 
when, after suitable reOreshmeut, the chair was 
taken by Mr. W. H. ULajor. Mr. Berry, in a verv 
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practical and sug^gestive speech, pointed out the 
advantages of such societies. He was succeeded 
by Mr. Veysej, who, in a most interesting address 
on " Earnestness," urged the members to renewed 
exertion. He reminded them that he who looked 
upon the society as of secondary importance was 
an unworthy member, and ought not to continue 
as such. He had newr done so ; and he could 
say that, during the last seven years of his pro- 
minent public life, he had received untold benefit 
fh>m the society. He concluded by exhorting the 
members not to be discouraged by difficulty, but 
to make their watchword, ** Onward, ever on ! " 
The merabera returned to their homes shoitly alter 
1 1 o'clock, p m. We are sorry to state that busi- 
ness arrangem^'nls necessitate Mr. Yeysey's re- 
moval from Bideford. That removal will be felt 
to be a severe loss, by this society, of which 
be has ever been a firm, active, and influential 
member. His name will ever be gratefully remem- 
bered by hts oo-members, and by his fellow-towns- 
men geheratly. In a town like Bideford, which 
is ever sending forth young men into the world, 
the importance of the Mutual Improyement 
Society can scarcely be overrated. Young men 
have gone forth from Bideford to Australia, South 
Africa, India, the Brazils, United States, and the 
Canadas, as well as to nearly every town of im- 
portance in England, and a great many have been 
members of this society. May it long be, as it 
has been in days that have gone, a blessing to 
society, and an ornament to the town. — F. $., 
Hon. Sec. 

Northern Literary and Discussion Society. — 
On Friday evening, the 38th July, several of the 
members of this society assembled in Simpson's 
Temperaoce Hotel, to present to Mr. Robert H. 
N. Couke (a member of the council), previous to 
his leaving Newcastle for London, a handsome 
massive silver pencil-case, accompanied by a neat 
and appropriate a<ldress. The latter was signed 
by as many of the members as could be commu- 
moated with in the short lapse of time between 
the announcement of Mr. Cooke's departuro and 
the presentation. The early part of the evening 
was occupied by a short and animated debate on 
the Sunday closing of public-houses ; Mr. T.J. 
Bell acting as chairman. This being concluded, 
Mr. J. D. Cariss, secretary, was elected to preside 
ovet the presentation, with Mr. T. J. Bell as his 
vice-chairman. After a few appropriate remarks 
from the latter gentleman, Mr. Cariss, on behalf 
of the members, in a brilliant and highly eulogis- 
tic oration, presented the testimonial. Messrs. 
Dempsey and Yuun^ spoke shortly reiterating 
the sentiments contained in the address and in 
the remarks of the chairman. After which Mr. 
Kenney, in an eloquent and affecting speech, after 
adverUng to the loss they were about to sustain, 
and to Mr. Cooke s past exertions for the welfare 
of the society, proposed that he be enrolled ou 
the list of honorary members of the society : add- 
ing, that though second on the list,* he could con- 
fidently preilict that Mr. Cooke would be worthy 
of that high position. Mr. F. Carr, iu a very 
brief but appropriate manner, seconded the pro- 
position, which was carried nem. diss Mr. Co«<k<- 
responled in very feeling terms, decliuiug to 
consider the testimonial a reward of merit, but 



* Uiir ttUeuied townsman, George Crawbhay, 
Esq., being the first* 



receiving it with much gratifieation as an expres- 
sion of esteem and friendship. The remainder of 
the evening was spent in a most hannooioas 
manner. 

Beadinff Young Men's Mutual Imprmemest 
Society.— This society commemorated the second 

Sar of its existence by a social tea-meetiDg on 
onday, July 17th, in the Auction Rooms, St. 
Mary's Butts, on which occasion upwards of a 
hundred sat down to partakeof** the cup which 
cheers but not inebriates." Soon after six the 
chair was taken by Mr. W. H. Lance, who, after 
gi\ing a few introductory remarks, called upon 
the members who had previously volunteered to 
entertain their fKends, for recitanons. Amongst 
others particularly deserving of note were "The 
Conscience Stricken" (Hudson), and "The Cap- 
tive" (Lewis), which were admirably given by Mr. 
Edwd. Gladden ; also ** Perhasscus" (Willis), and 
" Dream of Darkness" (Byron), were redtedwith 
good efi'ect by Mr. £. House. Mr. Tyrrell's cod- 
certed piece, " The Most Miserable Man upon 
Earth ,** was also deserving of notice. The redu- 
tions were interspersed with singing and numer- 
ous evolutions upon the sax-horns, which kept np 
the conviviality of the meeting nntil 10 o'doek, 
when the assembly dispersed with an apparent 
good flow of spirits.— •H. M., Hon. Sec. 

JSast Retford Mutual Im p rovement Society. 
— ^The Early Closing Movement has lately heen 
extended in this town, and its first-fruits is the 
formation of a Mutual Improvement Sod^- 
On the 2Ath June, the writer, in conjuuction with 
two of his friends who thought the time ftivonr- 
able for the formation of a society, called a meet- 
ing of the young men for the purpose of organiz- 
ing one, at which eleven young men attended, 
and enrolled theirnames as members, and pledged 
themselves to use their best endeawurs in ad- 
vancing its interests. The result of oar laboor 
has been very satisfkctory. The society nor 
numbers 30 members, amongst whom are sevenl 
of the leading men of the borough, including the 
vicar (who kindly accepted the presidency), wbidi 
will give the society a local standing we eooM 
not otherwise have obtained. The code of modd 
rules iu tlie British Controversialist of T^avsxj, 
1851, were adopted, with a few slif^t alteratioitt. 
On July 2dth, the president delivered to the mem- 
bers an inaugural address, in which he dwelt at i 
considerable length on the advantages that woald 
accrue from the society. It is established on • 
wide and liberal basis, entirely nuseotarian. Al- 
though the vicar is the president, there are seversl 
leading Dissenters in the society. The following 
are elected office-bearers : — President, The Ber. 
A. Brook ; vice-president, Mr. John Plant; trea- 
surer, Mr. Johti White; secretary, Mr. J- 
Tiney ; committee— the Kev. C. Hodge, Mr. G. 
Gotland, Mr. ^^ ager, Mr. W. Hutchinson, Uj. 
John Clark, and Mr.H. Hall ; five to form a quo- 
rum. The ordinary meetings are held weekly,0D 
Tuesday evenings. I have mentioned yourvafai- 
able periodical to the members, and shall ntH 
cease drawing their attention to it, knowing that 
they will be able to acquire a vast amoant oi 
valuable information and mental culture fituBHt 
pages. —J. T., Sec. 

Warwick and Leamington Church School- 
masters' Association. — ^This sodety was fonned 
in May, 1848, under the patronage of thebidiop 
of the diocese; and the aixth annual meetiuL' 
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was recently held at the National School, Lea- 
mington, on which occasicn a sermon was 
preached at the parish church, Leamiagton, by 
the Rev. J. Boadier, M.A., Vicar of bt. Mary's, 
Warwick. Alter service, the members of tl>e so> 
ciety, together with a number of the clergy of the 
district, adyoumed to the Crown hotel, and dined 
together, to the number of about filly. When the 
cloth was withdrawn, the usual toasts of the day 
were proposed by the chairman, tlie Kev. Canon 
Pelkington, Rector of Stockton, and the meeting 
was addressed by the Bevs. Canon Hillyard, D. 



Cameron, 6. Staunton, ice. The chairman then 
delivered the prizes to the successful caudidates 
in the essays written during the past year — Dr. 
Hook's " Church Dictionary" being awarded to 
Mr. W. G. Fretton, schoolmaster, of Southam 
(who obtained the first prize for a catechetical 
lecture last year), for the best essay ou the " Em- 
ployment of Schoolmasters' Leisure Hours ;" and 
Dr. Nixon's '* Lectures ou the Catechism " to Mr. 
J. £. Baker, schoolmaster, of Sniiterfield, for the 
best catechetical lectlire on the '* Duty towards our 
neighbours." The meeting soon after separated. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

ox EDUCATIONAL, LITEnABT, AND SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 



Alpine Lyrics, 68. 

Arnold's (Rev. T. K.) Second German Book,6s.f}d. 

Bamford's (S.) Dialect of South Lancashire, 2nd 

ed.,3s.dd. 
Barnard's (Dr.) School Architecture, 12s. 
Bean's (C.) Introductory School Atlas, .'^s. 
Blaine's Outlines of Veterinary Art, 6th ed., by 

May hew, 24s. 
Bloom field's Greek Testament, with English 

Notes, 7th ed., Ts. 6d. 
Bohn's Brit Class., <* De Foe's Works, vol. 2," 

3s. 6d. 
Class. Lib., '* Strabo, Geography of, trans., 

voLl."6«. 

Illust. Lib., " Nicolini's History of the 



Jesuits," 5s 

Scientific Lib., ** Ennemoser's History of 



Magic, vol 2," 68. 

Stand. Lib., " Kelly's History of Russia," 



3e. 6d. 

Brewer's (Rev. Dr.) Sound and its Phenomena, 
Us. 6d. 

Brookes's General Gazetteer, revised by Findlay, 
n. ed., 15s. 

Bunsen's (D.D., &c.) Christianity and Mankind: 
Beginnings and Prospects, 7 vols., £!i 5s.: — 
Analecta Ante-Nicena, 3 vols., 42s. ; Hippoly- 
tus and his Age, 2nd f d., 2 vols., 30s. ; Philoso- 
phy of Universid History applied to Language, 
&c., 2 vols. .^3s. 

Chambers's Edu. Course, " Key to Advanced 
Latin Exercises," 28. 

"Dictionary of Ger- 
man Synonyms," 2s. fid. 

Repository of Tracts, vol. 11, Is. 

Clarke (A. W., M.D.) on Diseases of the Lungs, 
7«. 6d. 

Collins's Series, Taylor's Indications of the 
Creator, &c., 2s. 

Cricket Field (The) ; or. History and Science of 
Cricket. 2nd ed , 5s. 

Crowe's (£. E.) Reigns of Louis XVIII. and 
Charles X.. 2 vols. 288. 

De Gurowski's (A.) Russia and its People, Ss. fid. 

Dockray's (B.) Egeria, Part II., 2nd ed., 4s. 

Eastern War, a Poem, Part I., Is. 

Elementary Guide to Etymology of the English 
Lan|<nage, 4d. 

Ency. Met., ** History of Ottoman Empire, 2nd 
ed.," 7s. Od. 



English CycIopsBdia, Geography, vol. 2, 10s. ; 

Natural History, vol. 2, ICs. 
Farming Tour; or. Handbook for Farming of 

Lincolnshire, Is. 
Foote's (A. H.) Africa and the American Flag. 

lOs. 6d. ^ 

Gleig's School Series, "Electricity, by Thomas 

Tate, F.R.A.S.," Is. 
Golovin's Nations of Russia and Turkey, and 

their Destiny, Part II., 5s. 
Gover's Atlas of Universal Historical Geography, 

128. 6d. 
Graham's (Rev. W.) The Jordan and the Rhine, 

10s. fid. 
Guide to Government Situations, ICth ed., 2s. 
Hallam's Constitutional History of England, 7th 

ed.,3 vols., 30s. 
Harris's Questions on Arithmetic, 2nd ed., 

2s. 6d. 
Hastings on Special Treatment of Pulmonary 

Consumption, 58. 
Holthouse's (C.) Six Lectures on Strabismus, 

4s. 
Home Principles in Boyhood, Is. 6d. 
Henk's (J. B.) Field Book for Railroad Engineers 

10s. 6d. 
Hume and Smollett's England, Continuation by 

Hughes, vol. 4, 4s. 
Hunt's Researches on Light in its Chemical Be« 

lations, 2nd ed., lOs. 6d. 
Jones's Science of Bookkeeping, 2 parts in 1, 10th 

ed., 128. 
Kelly's Handbook of Homceopathic Practice, 2nd 

ed., 2s. 
King 8 (A. J.) How to Learn Latin, 4s. 
Knighton's (W.) European Turkey, Is. 6d. 
Krause's Lectures, edit, by Stanford, vol. I, .'}s. 
Krasinski's (V.) Russia and Europe, Is. 
Lamartiue's History of Constituent Assembly, 

vol. 2, 68. 
Lectures before Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion, 1853-4, 2nd ed., 4s. 
Lee's (E.) Nice and its Climate, 5s. 

Notes on Spain, 4s. 6d. 

(F. G.) Poems, 2Md ed., enlarged, Ss. 6d. 

Library (The] of Anecdote. Is. 

Locke's Legal Guide for Sailors and Merchants 

during War, 9s Gd. 
Macintosh's (Miyor-Gen.) Military Tour in Euro* 

peau Turkey, 21s. 
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Mant's (Bar. F. W.) Midshipman, n. ed.» Is. 

Mason** (F.) Treaoae on Dancing and Exeroiaes, 
3s. 6d. 

Muller on Leamlug the Languages of the Seat of 
War, As. 

Mimpriss's (B.) Class Papers for Home Stody, 
Is. 6d. 

Molyntfux's (W.) Osman; or, the Eastern War, 
Canto I., Is. 

Of the Plarality of Worlds : An Essay, 9nd ed.,68. 

Overman (F.) On Manafactureof Iron, 3rd cd.,31s. 

On Metallurgy, 2nd ed..28s. 

Pardoe's (Miss) City of the Saltan, 4th ed.^1s. 6d. 

Pearce On Diseases Incidental to Sedentary Life, 
3s. 6d. 

Perrin's (J.) French Fables, n. ed., 5U. 

Pinehes's (C. H.) Practical Elocutionist, 4s. 

Pocket Dictionuj of the French and English 
Languages, Is. 6d. 

Bivero and Von Tschudi's Peruvian Antiquities, 
by Hawks, 10s. 6d. 

Bttssia. the Land of the Czar, Is. 

Byder's Four Years' Service in India, 29. 6d. 

Scott's First Books in Science, " Peakes's Che- 
mistry," n. ed.,2s. 

Shakespeare's Scholar, by B. 6. White, 15s. 

Versification, by W. 8. Walker»6s. 

Smart's (Walker's) Pronouncing English Diction- 
ary, n. ed., 6s. 

Small Books on Great Subjects, " Sketches of 
Oeology," 2nd ed., 3s. 6d. 

Sparrow's (W. C.) What Shall I Teach Next? 
28. 6d. 



Stowe's (H. B.) Sunny Memories, with illost., 
Is. 6d.,2«., I2s. 

Strachan's Antiquitv of Mosaic Narrative Ex- 
amined. &C., Is. 6a. 

Strickland's Lives of the Queens, Index to,Ss.6d. ; 
Vol. 8, n. ed., 7s. 6d. 

Tate's PhiIo«>phy of Education. 6s. 6d. 

Thomson's (S.) Wanderings Among the ViU 
Flowers, 5s. 

Thomas's Farm Implements, and Frinci^ of 
Construction, 6s. 6d. 

Tomlinson's Enoydopcdia of Usefiil Aits, voL i 
24s * 2 vols 4fi8 

Travelier's Lib., '< M'Culloch's Bussia and Tur- 
key,'* Is. ; " Scbamyl, and Bussia and Tur- 
key," 28. 6d. ; " Laing's Notes of a Traveller," 
1st series, 2 parts. Is. each ; 1 vol., 2s. 6d. 

Waring's (E.J.) Manual of Practical Therapeu- 
tics, 12s. 6d. 

Waiigh's (J. H. W.) Mathematical Essays, 6s. 

Weale's Classical Series, ** Young's New Lstin 
Delectus." Is. 

• Historical Series, ** Charles Martel and 

Abderhamau," Is. 

Werner's Practical Instructiona in French, First 
Course, 4s. 

Wilkin's (Bev. H. M.) Notes for Latin Lyrics, Snd 
ed., 4s. 6d. 

Wilson's Anatomist's Vade-Mecum , 6th ed. , lSs.U. 

Winslow's(Dr.)Lettsomian Lectures on Insanity. 

68. 

Woodward On Beoent and Fossil Shdls, Part 
II., plates, 2s. 
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Literary Pentions qf the Year.— Th^ jei200 
annually appropriated for literary pensions has 
been allotted this year as follows :— j£50 a-year to 
Mrs. Glen (widow of the late Dr. Glen, missionary 
to the East for nearly 30 years), in consideration 
of Dr. Glen's services to biblical literature by his 
translation of the Old Testamentinto Persian, and 
the distressed condition in which his widow ix 
placed by his decease : jElOO a-year to Sir Francis 
JSond Head, in consideration of the contributions 
he has made to the literature of this country ; j^'lOO 
a^rear to Mrs. Moir (widow of the late Mr. David 
Moir, surgeon), in consideration of her late hus- 
band's literary and scientific works, in conuection 
with his proression, his poetical taleutSj and the 
destitute condition of bis widow and ei^ht chil- 
dren ; £80 a-year to the Bev. William Hicke^, in 
consideration of the service which his writmgs, 
published under the signature of*' Martin Doyle," 
have rendered to the cause of agricultural and 
social improvevient amona the people of Ireland ; 
£100 a-year to Mrs. Lang, in consideration of the 
eminent services rendered for a period of upwards 
of 60 years by the late Mr. Oliver Lang, roaster- 
shipwright at the Woolwich Dockyard, of his 
numerous valuable inventions and improvemenis 
for the advancement of naval architecture, and 
the straitened circumstances in which Mrs. Lang 
is placed ; £50 a-year to the widow and daughter 
of the late Mr. Joseph Trjain, in consideration ol' 
his personal services to literature, and the valu- 
able aid derived by the late Sir Walter Scott from 
Mr. Train's antiquarian and literary researches, 
prosecuted under Sir Walter's directions ; £100 
a-year to the widow of the late Sir Harris Nicolas, 



in consideration of the many valuable contribu- 
tions made by her late husband to the historical 
and antiquarian literature of this connd7. and tbe 
limited circumstances in which his family were 
left at his death ; £80 a-year to the daughters of 
the late Dr. M'Gillivray, in consideration of tbeir 
late father's contributions to the service of natural 
history, and the destitute condition in which bis 
family are placed at his decease ; £50 a-year to 
Mrs. Hogg, the widow of the Ettrick Sbepberi 
in consideration of her late husband's poetical 
talent ; £1^0 a-year to the sister and two (huigb- 
ters of the laie Mr James Simpson, in con&idoa- 
tion of his eminent services in the cause of educa- 
tion, and the distressed circumstances in whidi. 
owing to the expenditure of his own means in tb< 
lurtherauce of this object, his family are left at bii 
decease ; £40 a-year to the daughters of the liie 
Mr. J ames Kenney , in consideration of his !** mj 
talent; £100 a-year to Mr. Alario Alexander 
Watts, in consideration of his aervices to lileratwe 
audtoart; £100 a-year to the dau^ters of tb< 
late Mr. Joseph Tucker, in oonsiJeration of tbar 
late lather's services as surveyor of the navy f^ 
eighteen years, and the distressed coadidou ta 
which they are reduced: £100 a-year to I>r< 
Hincks, in consideration of the eminent serrioes 
he has rendered to history and lifctsrature b} ^ 
antiquarian resear^es, and especially in con* 
nection with the Assyrian and other Eaittem lao- 
gungfs ; and £60 a-yrar to Mrs. Lee, widow ol 
Mr. Bowditch, the' celebrated African timvelkr. 
in consiileraiion of her contributions to litrrature. 
and the straitened ciroumstancea to wbioh she '» 
now reduced. 
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THE ART OF BEADING.— RHETORICAL PUNCTUATION OB 

PAUSATION. 

Having given a short snmmary of the general principles of punctuation,* we next pro- 
ceed to a consideration of that part of the subject which naturally depends upon it, namely, 
pausation. And here, as in the former article, we shall give merely an outline; leaving 
the studious pupil to his own ingenuity and observation to fill in the details. The indus- 
trious and earnest can scarcely fail of success ; always remembering that " the sense of the 
writer is of the first importance." Do not fail to bear in mind also, that a good reader 
tries to set the merits of the author palpably before his listeners, and that it argues bad 
taste to strive to make that author simply a pedestal whereon to perch, peacock-like, his 
own conceit. If the author is worth reading at all, he can dispense with your " dumb- 
shows and mouthing." I need not, perhaps, remind my readers there is such a thing as 
" Hamlet*s instructions to the players." Every one should read it carefully. A word or 
two regarding manner may perhaps, with advantage, be offered here. It is not enough to 
know when and where to pause, how to inflect and emphasize your words, it is also desir- 
able to read in an easy, fluent manner, not stilted as though you were being jolted in a 
coal cart. Right angles are not required in this art — acute ones may sometimes be toler- 
ated, as it is necessary in some compositions to give a strong, quick emphasis to the words. 
But what I mean by reading at right angles, is taking so much notice of your rules that 
yon lose the spirit and harmony of the thoughts you are vainly trying to represent. I 
grant that to study the rales and to put them into practice will require much considera- 
tion, much reading and re-reading. This should be: practise at one pause till you get 
precUely the right amount of time you desire ; then go on and read over again and again 
till you get the whole done to your satisfaction. I may just say, enpaasanty that I think 
Know1es*s " Elocutionist" the best book I have seen for the student, there is in it such a 
nice selection of pieces for practice. 

In reading aloud, as in speaking, it is very necessary to avoid a long riionotone, or that 
dreadful habit of lowering the voice at the end of every sentence, even if an interrogative 
one, as though you had caught the " falling sickness." We need scarcely mention that 
miserable affectation that obtains among none but dandies, who pronounce all they say in 
a light frivolous tone, whd perhaps were never guilty of uttering a serious sentence in their 
lives. JC^et me say, I sincerely believe that no Englishman could do it. No man who 
has ever felt his blood tingle at the remembrance of his ancestors — no man who has 
thought of the genius — the strong energetic character of our language, can possibly so 
forget himself as to cultivate a flippant style of expression; for, of all affectations, this is 
the most detestable. 

This is said, more to guard the unwary, who may possibly have Qonnected elocution with 
stage ranting or with the genteel, silvery, mellifluous falsettos of nice men in faultless, 
cream-coloured smalls. 

* Generally called grammaUcai punctuation, which is an error ; it might more appropriately be 
called logical punctaalion. 

2 I 
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Having discharged so much at the reader, by way of a baitre la girUrale^ we will at 
once proceed to give a series of rules, as simple and as intelligible as the nature of the 
sulject and our powers will admit. 

We shall depart from ordinary usage as fittle as possible; and, therefore, take as the 
groundwork of our operations, the nine parts of speech, known by every schoolboy. It is 
tme that we shall class many words together as though one, yet this need not in the least 
detgiee confuse, but will be found to make the subject far more easy of comprehension. 

We need not, perhaps, be at any great pains to impress upon the reader, after what we 
hanre said on punctuation, the fact that, if an article be properly punctuated, where there 
is tkjpomt theie should also be a pome. We wish this general rule to be borne in xmnd, 
as it will save much repetition. We commence vdth the article; of course, definite or in- 
definite it follows the same rule. It will be seen that the "^ rules*' will consist of affirma- 
tion and negation. We think it not important to give them any preeminence in the order, 
as it does not at all affect the subject. 

We oannot pause between an article and the noun to which it belongs, as " ^ tteT — 
**an ^«." We could not read thus, ^ an eye," " the sea,'* leaving a great gap bv 
pausing between them. They should read so, " aneye," " thesea," giving each syllable 
its proper intonation. 

Each syllable of a word, as each word of a sentence, should be clearly and distinctly 
nttered. 

We must not pause between the adjective and the noun to which it belongs, nor between 
ihe article and the adjective — so that the fbUowing, would read as one word, — 

^ Thesoundingsea."* 

These three 'words are all closely connected, so that no pause can be -udmitted. Ih? 
same holds good if an adverb be added — 

" Theeversoundingsea." 

When two adjectives are connected to one noun, and they themselves are joined by a con- 
junction, we may pause sUghtly after, or rather we may dwell upon, the first; what we 
mean by dwelling vpon is not pausing; but merely lengthening the word you are speaking: 
—-thus, in the following lines, it would destroy the unity if a pause were admitted after 
" on," whereas by dwelling upon the word itself, or making it rather longer, it takes away 
the angularity or squareness, so to speak. 

" But nothing he'll reck if they let him sleep o» 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him." 

Uo pause between " in", and '* on." 

Thus then; ^ The grecU and invmcCbU Alexander," where we may ckoeU upon ** great!' 
but scarcely pause. 

The pesseasive case of a noun or pronoun is taken as an adjective. 

W« naay pause after the subject or nominative case, especially if that naminative consist 
of more than one word; as '' T/ie great and invincible Alexander w^t for the £&te<tf' 

DBTiUB.'* 

- — - • — ' ■ ' I . II ^—^^^^ 

♦ For more afljectives than one connected to one nouu, see " Punctuation;* p. SB;), -24. 
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No paoM «m he admitted between the objectiire saee and that which govems it — as : 
" where a Briton Ant laid hun. Here the tranaitiye Terb *' hcu laid*' gorerns ** himP 

If a new sentence be added, or there be two verbs (transitiTe)to one object, then a panse 
and a point may be admitted, as — 

" With fruitless laber Clara bonnd, 
And strove to staunch, the gushing wound." 

The same rule is true of two nominatiyes or subjects to one verb. 

The same is true of prepositions. We have before said that prepositions may be as well 
called |Kwt-positions, only that they generally govern what comes after; and are only con« 
nected with what goes before. There are three kinds of prepositions. One showing the 
position of one thing with regard to another, as " my pen is on the paper,** " On** shows 
the position of the ** pen" with regard to the " paper.*' The next shows a relation or con- 
nection with the two, rather than the position: as — **You are playing /or me, you are 
playing music for me." Here it will be seen that though we may put a noun after the 
verb, yet, that the true connection is between the verb and the preposition, or, the noun 
which it (the preposition) govems. The other kind of preposition is chiefly confined to the 
preposition " of," and shows the possessive case: thus, *' the Queen of England " — is equal 
to ** £ngland*s Queen." " Ye storm winds of Autumn," or, as it might read, " Autamn*s 
storm winds." From what has been said then, it will be seen that we may not pause 
between the objective case and the preposition which govems it, any more than we may 
between the transitive verb and its object. Thus; ^Across the ever sounding sea." It 
wUl be seen at once that every word in that sentence is so clcsely connected as to admit of 
no pause. 

We may as well mention a common fault, which occurred to us as we wrote the two 
lines quoted above; namely of the hop, skip, and jump style of reading, or rather of the un- 
dulating movements which some people are guilty of, as if we were to write the lines thus — 

As we have said there can be no pause admitted between the preposition and the objec- 
tive, it will be well to say, that the connection between the preposition and that which 
gees before being not quite so strong, it is possible at times to pause between the two. 

The same holds good of the conjunction, where we may pause before it, but not after 
it: though the common practice is in direct opposition to that; especially when the ccn- 
junction marks a consequence. As — " I eat, that I may live." Here, as Dr. Latham 
observes, the word ihat ** denotes that one act is done for the sake of supplying the power 
or opporttmity for the performance of another." 

The same rule still holds with regard to the relative and antecedent — as will be seen in 
the fallowing. 

" He who hath lent him o*er the dead," 

where a pause should be used after ^ He" snd lerore " who." 
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The word that ia lued also as a demonstratiTe pronoim (or adjectiye) and follows the 
same rale in that case. When it is used as a relative, it of conrse requires the same treat- 
ment as a relative, as will be seen by altering the above line, thus: 

" He that hath bent him,** &c. 

An adverb should never be separated from a verb bj a pause, except when there are 

more than one, as — 

'^ Lightly quit what lightly earned* 

It will be found here that the compound word " what** sometimes requires a pause, how- 
ever slight, before it, even after a transitive verb; the reason of this is twofold; at least 
in the above sentence; first as it is used as a compound including the antecedent and 
relative, as, ^* Lightly quit ihat (thing) wlUch lightly came." Secondly, the quantity of 
the word ^ quit** being short, it is scarcely possible td dwell upon it, which in other in- 
stances would save the pause. 

With regard to the interjection, we can give little rule for its use; as it seems to compose 
the sum and substance of some people*s existence. The pause to be given in this instance 
is indefinite — it depends upon the amount of effeminacy there is in the composition of thoee 
who use them; if they belong to that class who would be likely to ''die of a rose in aroma- 
tic pain," — then who shall arrange it ^ according to Cocker." £. B. 
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OUGHT THE UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE TO BE THROWN 
OPEN AS NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOR BRITISH SUBJECTS OF ALL 
RELIGIOUS OPINIONS? 

AFFIRMATIVE ARTICLE.— III. 



AocEFTiNa the dictum of the Oxford 
Commissioners, that " the colleges have now 
become national institutions," we shall pro- 
ceed to argue the present question on the 
ground of national good, and specifically of 
that higher good, implied in the interests of 
truth, to which mere conventionalities — 
'* prescriptive rights derived from imme- 
morial usage*' — should bend. 

The universities being corporate bodies, 
the object of whose collegation is learning, 
and its advancement, i. e., truth, its ac- 
quirement and discovery, it is plain that 
the right and expediency of any measure 
affecting their constitution should be tested 
by its effects in regard to truth. Hence the 
discussion of the present question involven a 
consideration of the requirements of truth 
in r^ard to what promotes, and what is 
inimical to, its interests. 



Truth in general is of two kinds, natnnl 
and moral. Of the former kind of truth we 
shall have but little to say, as we opine that 
if truth of this degree had been all that the 
universities contemplated, the present ques- 
tion had never arisen. It is truth of the 
subjective sphere, or moral truth, which 
claims our attention. The obviously snpraM 
importance of this degree of truth, which 
relates to the soul and its immortality, with 
those who believe in these attributes of man, 
has very properly resulted in the subordina- 
tion of merely secular truth to it in all edn- 
cational processes carried out under soch 
auspices; and it was probably the desire to 
secure the highest and purest theories on 
these all-important subjects which origin- 
ally led to the adoption, in some instances, 
of a creed or analogous formula, as a test 
whereby a pledge of conformity to certain 
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dogmas might be obtained from all who 
would avail themselves of the advantages 
held oat. Now, as the reqoired snbscrip- 
tion to the Thirty-nine Articles, by all 
who would matriculate at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, constitutes a test which excludes a 
large portion of ''British subjects,** whose 
''religious opinions" will not lUlow them to 
make this subscription, from the benefits of 
these institutions, the question, to our mind, 
turns upon the wisdom of tests in general, 
and, in consequence, of this test in particu- 
lar; and we think we shall be able to show, 
from a consideration of the nature of truth 
as it exists for man, that they are most pre- 
judicial to its interests. Not, be it under- 
stood, that we would be altogether without 
a pledge that the neophyte student recog- 
nizes those moral facts upon which moral 
truth is based; but this pledge, we conceive, 
should be of a most general character; and, 
indeed, nothing more nor less than a recog- 
nition of the Scriptures as a Divine revela- 
tion, and the rule of futh and life. For this 
would imply a belief in the Lord, in bis 
triune characters of Creator, Redeemer, and 
Regenerator; the soul and its immortality; 
in a word, all the moraiybcto of Christianity. 
This, we contend, is all that Truth requires 
to form her best, her most intelligent and 
devoted adherents. To require a pledge of 
absolute faith in anything more specific 
than this; thus, in any document of man*s 
invention or evolution — is, we hold, a " pre- 
sumptuons sin;" for, practically, it is to 
elevate a merely human composition to the 
position and authority of holy writ, for 
which position we will proceed to show it is 
necessarily unfit, and therefore impious in 
its nature, and injurious in its effects. 

Reminding our readers that our remurks, 
though to some extent applicable to natural 
truth, have more especial reference to truth 
of the moral sphere, we proceed to remark that 
this truth, as it exists for man, is relaUve 
merely in its quality: absolute truth is none 
other than truth as it ejLists in the Divine 
mind. Now, the human mind is obviously 
inadequate to Divine ideas. The ideas, there- 
fore, of which it is the subject, are relative, 
— ^relative to its position and powers, such 
ideas being only the transcripts of things as 
they d^ectr. On the attainment, by the 
human mind, of a high position, the forms 
and relations of things appear to be changed. 



that is to say, they are changed in a relative 
sense; hence result different, higher ideas. 
It is easy to see that this must ever be the 
quality pertaining to all human ideas — al- 
ways changing — possibly progressing — for 
the Infinite can never be attained to, or ex- 
hausted, consequently the quality of relative- 
ness can never be superseded; and happy for 
man that it is so, since he is thereby for ever 
secured in the possible enjoyment of the 
highest and purest of human delights — the 
pursuit and attainment of wisdom, which 
delight would no longer exist for him could 
he ever reach the ultimatum of wisdom — 
the Infinite. Hence progress is an essential 
element, alike in human happiness as in 
human wisdom; and whatever of human 
contrivance or theory professes to be final 
and absolute is, by that very sign, false in 
position, and injarious in its tendencies. It 
is plain that creeds, formulas, and " articles*' 
of faith, when used in the character of tests, 
do practically assume this character of being 
absolute; and in that position they are mani- 
festly opposed to that progress which, we 
have seen, is an essential feature of the truth 
which is proper to humanity. But we must 
here meet an objection, which many, who 
may agree in our opinion as to human truth 
in general, will still make against it, — cor- 
rectness in regard to religious or revealed 
truth in particular. They will probably 
urge that the Scriptures, as being inspired 
by the Lord, are a record of divine ideas, 
and thus contain absolute truths; and that 
therefore a creed which embodies these is 
unobnoxious to our strictures. To this we 
answer, that the Scriptures, as the veritable 
word of God, must indeed embody absolute 
truth; that they are in some respects analo- 
gous to the works of Grod in nature, which, 
while they present an outward manifestation 
adequate for human use and comprehension, 
are yet inwardly full of mysteries which will, 
to all eternity, engage human investigation, 
and which in their inmost nature are " past 
finding out" We regard the Scriptures as 
the connecting link between heaven and man 
— the medium wherein divine truth is finited 
and made adequate to the lowest human 
apprehension. It is a book which " the 
simple may understand in simplicity, the 
wise in wisdom" — which possesses an exter- 
nal sense suitable for men, an internal sense 
adequate to angelic apprehension, and 
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preme sense which transcends even the 
highest Angelic intelligences, and is known to 
the Lord done. It is a veritable '* JaeoVs 
Udder," whose base rests npon the earth, 
and whose summit ascends through the hea- 
vens to the Lord himself, '* whose glorj is 
above ail the heavens," while ** the angels of 
God ascend and descend** thereon. Can, 
then, any merely hnman composition, how- 
ever wise and eradite, lay claim to any of 
tliese distinguishing attributes of the word 
of God? Can any creed, however orthodox, 
be more than a human commentary on that 
word? We opine not. We are far from 
despising human commentaries on the Scrip- 
tures. We hold them to be useful in their 
day and generation, and we trust that we 
have been benefited by them in our endea* 
vours to attain to a higher understanding of 
the Word. But let us not convert that which 
has served for our elevation into a cage — a 
prison for the minds of future generations, 
by erecting views and tenets which have 
recommended themselves to our judgment 
into a final and absolute creed, and thus 
chaining the perceptions of our posterity 
(capable, it may be, in virtue of higher at- 
tainments in spiritual things, of taking higher 
views of moral truth) down to the compara- 
tively narrow limitft of our own experience. 
Creeds, we confidently assert: it, have been 
the bane of religion in all ages. For while 
truth of every other degree has been pro- 



gressing and developing around i^ raligions 
truth aloi^e has been stagnant, if not retro- 
grade. Like Lazarus of old, religion has 
been consigned' to the cold grave of formal- 
ity. But He who is ever the Bedeeme? of 
religion— -of. whom the Scriptures throagh- 
ont ^Uestify* — 'who i» himself ihe Word, 
and the true object of Christian woivhip — 
has issued his fiat — *^ Lasarus, coqm forth!' 
and revived religion now stands '* bemid hand 
and foot," in the " grave clothes** of creeds. 
^ his face bound about with the na^dn" ai 
superstition; but the additional command 
has been given to " Loose him, and kt him 
go!" and we look forward anaonsly yet 
confidently to the day when rdigion will 
istand free from the confinements and res- 
traints wherewith it has been invested by 
human error and presumption. Our Lord 
has said' — ^* The truth shall make yon fne." 
We regard, therefore, every aecession of re- 
ligious freedom a» an advance in trath, since 
freedom is an essential attribute of truth, 
and an element without which it nev«r 
flourishes. The consnmmatioa which the 
affirmation of the present question deudcr- 
ates is most important, since itsaehievemenfc 
would result, not in a merely negiUiye bene- 
fit — the simple removal of a; restraint, but 
it would: open the door of a; treasure house, 
the contents and consequent benefits of which 
would in due time be imparted to the whole 
community. Bbhjamsr 



NEGATIVE ARTICLE.— in. 



'^Bemove not the ancient landmarica which 
thy flitbers have set"— Paov. zzii. 28. 

" Render unto Csesar the things whieh- are 
Ceaar'e." — Mask ziL 17. 

Wb have read the two opening articles of 
l^is debate with considerable pain, and- the 
snooeeding articles with much pleasure. 
F. J. L. and ** Rolla " have met too much 
like implacable foes; in the words of; the 
former there dwells all that unbending spirit 
which provoked the passions and fierce ex- 
citement of bygone days; while the pages of 
the latter seem almost to writhe and hiss 
.eneath our eyes with excess of wrath. No 
man who hdd t^e opinions and uttered the 
invective of " Rolla" could have done other- 
wise than uproot, destroy, and persecute 
every trace and every supporter of English 
Bpiscopacy, if he had chanced to live in a 
congenial age. ^ BolU** may be honesty, and 



we willingly admit him to bo so; he msEybe 
conscientious, and' believe that he is d^inf 
service both to God' and' man, by thns 
" breathing out fire and^ slaaghter** against 
what he deems to be error; and we are cen- 
.vinced that' he is so; but let us beeeeeh him 
to restrain his- excess of zeal, and penoade 
him to adopt a gentlerlone, — to practise the 
soft answer which tnmeth away wrath. 
Gentle pleading* me^ lead and persoede, and 
must result in: the interchange of kindliness 
and good-will : argument megf cosvince and 
convert, and mutt result in mutual esteev 
ssd respect between those whein all ka^fatir 
valour and chiv«|rie honour havo met wkfain 
tlie bloodless-lists; but invective ponrad forth 
in torrentscan neither cowinee norpersaBde. 
neithw raise esteem nor mgendsr kindoees; 
it will only cause sorrow to the geotii^ and 
estrango the land^ wOi aUeaats*1iis 
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and wake tiie demens of enmity and tevADge 
in the breasts o£ ^e pMsiooSite^ 

It would be am interestnig experimant in 
psyohologj to ti7 the effiict which the iUiacles 
4»f F. J« L. and '* BolLi" would have npon an 
intelligent foreigner^ totalljK anacquainted 
with onr tiationai institnttonal What inter- 
nal evidetice wetald he ditcorer, which wonld 
lead him to belieiw; the one rather than the 
other? Goald he conceive the posaibilitj of 
eur Qfiiyenntj towns being- mete sinks of 
iniquity, as painted hj "^ Bulla," and yet the 
pure seaiinarics of a '* National Church based 
on esseotiaUy scriptural and catholic prin* 
eiples," as described by F. J. L. ? Couhl he 
believe that " vatt mauat of the true Com- 
monwealth of our land^^a number daily 
iacreaaing — a aomber that can boast of 
the greatesir poets, authors, statesmen, and 
geniuses," are debarred (as ^RoHa** avers) 
from these universities, and reconcile the 
statement with the assertion of F. J. L. that 
^ simply a few disqualified persons are ex- 
cluded? " How can he dovetail together all 
theye and many siniiUr contmdictions?— 
with whom will he sympathise? — with 
^' Bolls," in his fierce* onslaught- on the- moral 
character and mental attainments of Oxford 
and Cambridge,.or with F. J. L.^ in his pnuae 
of the degrees and scholarship of Church- 
men, and his undisguised contempt ibr the 
'^ cheap education*' dP Dissenters? * " Rolls" 
has Bten Oxford, and F. J. L. has been for the 
last four years an inmate of Trinity Col!^, 
Cambridge, and within a few short months has 
been dedked with the mystic letters '* B.A." 
*' Surely," our imaginary foreigner would 
cxdaim, *^ it is the editors of the magazine 
who are in fault; they have injudicioQsIy 
coupled the two universities together, and 
hence each writer mistook the subject : doubt- 
lass F. J. L. would admit the wickedness and 
worthlessness of Oxford; and '* Rolls" mil 
have never » word to say against Cam- 
bridge." But happily for the credit of our 
editors, a glanoe at ^e articles of H. D. L. 
and B. S« will explain the difficulty in an- 
other manner. The former writer, with 
manly candour, admits that the institutions 
are not perfect, and that some of their in- 
mates are not men of the " strictest moral- 
ity;" aad the latter, with the generosity 
becoming one who has eamed a foremost 
place amidst onr band of controversialists, 
reuses ** to oast any reflection on the onii* 



vevsities, or- to be uncharitable." We; han 
heard it said that ^' half the troth is a faliie- 
hood," and' we fear the remark receives aa 
unintenttonal proof and illnstration from 
"^ Rolla." Alas! that writers should ao fillet 
that the garments of charity are- better tlmi 
the doak of zeal, and should so frequently 
let prejudice usurp the seat oT reason, tiU 
they strain at a gnat aa tfaongh- it ware a 
camel, and swalbw a camel as though it 
were a gnat 

Readers, when yon meditate on 1h»8en^ 
tence we have already quoted Jvomi'^Boila/' 
remember that.Miltonstadied wi^in one oiii«> 
versities, and. that Wordsworth has eoshrihed 
his gratitnde to- Oa&rd. iu '^harmonioas 
vene ; " remember that Gladstone carried off 
the honours of Christohurch — that Pod 
ranked high at Oxfaoid; remember that lieww 
ton gradaated at Gambridge^-that Hersohel 
canM off its wranglership.— that Airey, 
Backlmd, Sedgwick, Babb8ge,.and: WhewriJ, 
are sons of our universities.; remember that 
Sir Edward Coke was edncafted at GauK 
bridge, and Sir Matthew Hale at Oafdrd^-*' 
that not one of the long list ofjiidtaial 
greatness but commenced his career of pim> 
paration in the universities f remember the 
many almost saored nunes of hdy men who 
have ministered in the Chureb, and even 
MDong Dissenters^ but wha first studied, ia 
the universities^ 

Again, what shall we say tosncdt langvage 
as the following?— <-" While every* tmeDis*' 
senter is cut off ftom these so-called nattooal 
institutions . . . there mi^ be ibnnd within 
their precinots men of sll religious and ia*» 
fidel principles V the sceptic, the athf»st 1i> 
all intents and purposes, the Puseyitsvthe 
Calviniat^ the Armtnian, &c., &&;. aod^ 
horpihUe dietu, men of the vilest morals, the 
gambler, the< fi^xhnnter; the legion of de^ 
banchery^ the profane and dishonest!" is 
not this a coarse pictnm of human natsns in 
its worse aspects — of a small minority in the 
history of every institution ? Ess. thertr not 
been a murderer amongst the peaoafiil Qaa^ 
kers? Hsare not the smislsof the 2>iMB»^ 
ing ministry to record the shamefnl deedaof 
the drunkard, the suieide, and the adulterer? 
Nay) had not the primitixr»CfanDeh itm Anm^ 
ntas and Sapphire ?'^id not. Christ hioiadf 
choose twelve, and yet one^ of them waa "^a 
devil"? What- does "Bolla." meanB Are 
there 00 atheists and sceptics eaeept v' 
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Mty meo? DMt no DiaMnter eror gamble? 
— ^oea tbe legiflo of debaacberj gam no 
raennU bejond tbe walls of Ozfbrd ool- 
kgee? — b being Pnaepte, Calrinist, or 
^nninian a deadlj an against histoij or 
seienoe? — does tbe fret of baving joined a 
fin-bimt disqnalify s man for erer for tbe 
stody of Greek or of matbematxcs? Are 
tbe in uendoes about Oxford straete hj nigbt 
imtne of London? Is tbe Fiftb of Norem- 
ber a qniet nigbt on Tower Hill? Are 
CSerman students, in tbeirfree and conse- 
qnently irrefigions colleges, innooeot even of 
bloodshed and rebellion? Hare the walls 
of Edinborgh UniTerritj never been besieged 
bj the ciTil power, and defended bj a mob 
of deeperate students? Are tbe students of 
our medical institutioDs famed for high moral 
character, with the solitarj exception of the 
M.D.'s of Cambridge and Oxford? friend 
" Bella "I if all springs of generons forbear- 
ance bsTo been dried up — ^if all remembrance 
of Him who said, ** He that is without sin 
among you, let him cast the first stone," has 
£ided from your mind ; yet think of the com- 
mon ciyilities and ordinary courtesy of social 
life. 

We have one more remark to make, and 
then we part, in sorrow not in anger, from 
** Bella." Suppose all his assertions be al- 
lowed, and that the inmates of our universi- 
ties are condemned as the dregs of humanity; 
it yet remains to be shown why their pro- 
perty should be taken from them. Have I 
a right to enter my neighbour's shop, and 
share its profits, because he neglects or 
abuses it, and often becomes intoxicated at 
noon-day? May I confiscate my brother's 
farmsteads, because he leads a grossly im- 
moral life; or seize upon his railway shares, 
because be is an atheist. " Bolla" has as- 
serted the nationality of the universities, but 
has forgotten to prove it; he denies the 
nationality of the Church, because he hates 
its regimen, and disbelieves its doctrine: 
how can he honettly maintain the nationality 
of the universities, simply because he would 
wish to share in their advantages? Is such 
reasoning worthy of him? 

We think that the foregoing remarks, 
coupled with the remarkably able reply of 
H. D. L., completely annihilate "BoIlaV* 
article; we therefore proceed to one of a far 
diflferent character. We naturally hesitate 
to attack an article bearing the signature 



B.S.; fat not few are thcj who have saSeni 
signal disromfitnr e at hk hands; andveie 
we oUiged to meet tha foe £ux to face, vt 
rai^t probably decline the combat But n 
imagine that our friend has entrenched him- 
self above a kkkim awne, and we hope,bj 
springing the aame, to destroy bis farces and 
fottificationa without the danger of penoul 
combat. B. & has proceeded to argue on tlie 
principle that the universities are natioiiti 
pubSe institutioos; if tlUU atim^tm k 
/immd toheffrommdksSjhU artidtiiamtiSei^ 
foM*, The idea is, I regret to saj, fos- 
tered and countenanced by the Clmrch; 
henoe Dissenters generally maint«n tkit tbe 
universities are "•»»«»«^. civil, and eecoiai 
educational machines, wliich have been R- 
stricted and diverted from their proper end 
by clerical machinations. Kow to this we 
oppose the assertion that the universities 
are trust property — ^the privaU postesam 
of the Church i^ England, not at a StaU 
Ckurchj but at a reUgious dmomimtm, 
and that they stand in the same relation to 
the Church as New College does to tbe IDd^ 
pendents, and Stonyhvrst to the Rodob 
Catholics. This opinion is based upon care- 
ful research and study of tbe history and 
origin of these ancient institutions; asdfia 
consequence, we have felt bound, in con- 
formity with those precepts of Jewish morslit; 
and Christian duty placed at the head of this 
article, to enter in the pages of tbe Ccntro- 
vertiaiitt a protest against parliamentary 
interference. 

According to certain authors, this island 
was colonized by a son of Japheth, the son 
of Noah, exactly two hundred years after the 
flood. In like manner, we are told that 
Bmtus, tbe grandson of JEneas, eame over 
with an army of Trojans, conquoed tbe 
country, and, being struck with the advan- 
tages of education, founded the University 
of Oxford, in the twelfth century before 
Christ, while Eli was high-priest of the 
Jews. We are not informed whether ^ morn- 
ing chapel,*' and caps and gowns, were a ptft 
of tbe then customs; we have no particulars 
of the dinners in ball, or the wine parties in 
tbe evening; and are left quite in tbe dark 
as to tbe text-booksand subjects of study. Of 
course, it is quite evident that CsBsar's aoconnt 
of certain shaggy, painted, and half-naked 
savages, armed with clubs, and subsisting on 
the produce of the chase, or tbe aeons and 
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berries of the forest, is a mere ebullition of 
spite. Oxford was then in its primitive 
glory: Dissenters were freely admitted into 
its class-rooms; and no signs of its pre- 
sent mental stagnation and moral degra- 
dation appeared looming in the fatore: the 
ancient Britons were gentlemen both in 
mind and manners. B^ers, will 70a be- 
lieve these visionary tales? They are as 
true and as circnmstantial as those of the 
revival of Cambridge hj Sebert, King of 
the East Angles, and the re-modelling of 
Oxford by Alfred. Away with all each 
follies 1 

Perhaps none of the antiquarian figments 
mentioned have gained much credence, ex- 
cept that which attributes the foundation of 
Oxford to Alfred; and it is only a specimen 
of the genus of "vulgar errors." It is 
handed from writer to writer, and re-echoed 
by peer and peasant, by young and old. It 
is, however, without any rational proof. Mr. 
Maiden, in his work on universities, desig 
nates it a '^ vulgar tradition." Mr. Hallam, 
in his latest work ("The Literature of 
Europe," vol. i., p. 21) declares it unworthy 
of credit Mr. Ferguson declares that the 
opinion is " now generally abandoned ; " and 
Mr. Chalmers ("History of Oxford," p. 11) 
maintains that Alfred had really no share 
'whatever in the foundation of Oxford. 

The earliest trace of Oxford as a seat of 
learning occurs in the reign of William the 
Conqueror. Ingulfus, Abbot of Croyland 
in that reign, tdls us that he received his 
education partly at Westminster and partly 
at Oxford. These two places were the seate 
of monastic establishments — ^in those days 
the only depositaries of learning. Believed 
from earthly cares, and debarred from the 
prevalent modes of passing the time, the 
monks must of necessity have become stu- 
dents ; and it is to them, doubtless, that we 
owe the preservation of the lamp of know- 
ledge, whose feeble beams were well nigh 
quenched in the convulsions consequent on 
the downfall of the Boman empire. The 
colleges of our universities are the result of 
the free schools attached to the religious 
houses of early days. The " University" was 
the corporate body of teachers — those who 
had obtained the titie of Doctor (teacher) or 
Master ; the " Colleges" were the private 
lodgings of the students, built by benevolent 
men, and endowed by them, in order that 



the students might be saved from extortion 
or want, and might he under religioiu super^ 
vision and control University College, Ox- 
ford, the oldest educational foundation in the 
kingdom, was endowed by an Archdeacon of 
Durham, in 1280; and with the one excep- 
tion of Trinity College, Cambridge, every 
college in the t«7o ancient universities has 
been built by membersof the National Church, 
either during its communion with, or since 
its separation from, the Papal See. The Be- 
formation was not the establishment of a new 
church, but an internal revolution of the 
ancient Church of England. There was no 
transfer of church property, no change even 
in the dignitaries of the Church, at that 
eventful period. Cranmer was Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and had shown his tendency 
to reform by marrying the daughter of an 
eminent German Protestant divine, before 
Henry quarrelled with the Pope; and he re- 
mained in the same post when Edward the 
Sixth was casting out the remnants of popish 
doctrine. The Beformation was simply a 
throwing off of the Bomish yoke of usurpa- 
tion, — a migration of the National Church, 
with all its effects, from the Pope*s Head to 
the King's Amu, It was a change analo- 
gous to that which placed Bacon in the room 
of Aristotle in the class-rooms of Oxford. 
When B. S. quotes the latter change as 
justifying the admission of Dissenters, he 
ought to have remembered that it was volun- 
targ and intemalf there was no act of par- 
liament to compel and to force the new 
philosophy into the colleges. The true 
analogy to the interference which B. S. 
advocates would be to bring into Parliament 
a bill to compel " the Savilian Professor of 
Geometry" to use and adopt no text-book 
but Colonel Thompson's " Geometry without 
Axioms; " or to make Dr. Whewell teach the 
doctrine of a plurality of worlds in opposition 
to his own convictions. Philosophers are 
divided as to whether the Newtonian or the 
undulatory theory of optics be true; then 
why not compel the university to teach both 
or to refrain from teaching either? What is 
good in religion is not less so in science. 

We hope that we have said suf&dent to 
show that Oxford and Cambridge were, in 
their origin, private institutions belonging 
to the Church; and we have pointed out that 
the Beformation produced no change in this 
respect. Since there has been no subsequent 
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alienation of these iostitations from the 
Church, the position which we prerionsly 
laid down is now proved: the Dissenter hae 
no more right to enter the luuversitiea than 
he has to hold religions senrioee in Cantec^ 
buy Cathedral, or to posseee himself of any 
given number of chnrchea built for those who 
hold the doctrines of the Establishment. 
Private property ought to be iaviolable and 
saored. If any reader still wavers in opinion, 
let him consult Dyer*a ^ Histovy of Cam- 
bridge;" Chalmers's ''ffistory of Oxford;" 
and Maiden's " Origin of Universities;" and 



he will then admit (in the wordstof the- last* 
named author) that, *'Th» colleges in both 
universities (with perhaps one esceptioo) 
are strict^ prwatA foumiatUuu^ llmaii 
our mine sprung; and ourfrioid B. & is left 
defenceless —luA tower whfsrein he tmsted is 
fallen, is &Uen. And mora' than this^ Ac 
minsof ourfoeman's caalje are a nunpait to 
ourselves; fbr surely none will maintaiatlie 
justice of parliamentaigr intarference with 
private property; *' PtapriitOs e*est U vol " 
is not the motto of a"BWtiBfi>Gotttn>Ter- 
sialist." JoBUCs. 
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Thb man of science enj<^8 a. striking 
advantage over the soeial reformer; he 
seldom injures either himself or others by 
erroneous speculation or mistaken views, 
and his very failures become beacons- to guide 
all future inquirers. The philosopher has 
no weary steps to retrace before he can 
enter on the right path; he need never 
stop to unbuild what' he has built, but may 
at any^ moment, and at any point of his 
career, start entirely d» novo — ^may leave 
the Babels which he has. sought to build on 
high to crumble awajf beneath the silent 
touch of Time, while he is raising a nobler 
edifice on safer foumlations. The politician, 
however, is far otherwise circumstanced. 
Society is like a ship upon the ocean; it iis 
an ark of safety against the raging storms 
of barbarism and anarchy, sad if we occa^ 
sionally discover 

** A rib of dry-rot in the ship's stout side," 

we are compelled to act very cautiously as 
we *'witfa heart of oak replace it;" the 
worthless plank must be carefully cut away, 
piece by piece, lest, by our haste, the waves 
rush in and imperil our safety. Or, to change 
the metaphor, society is '* a house of many 
mansions," in which an. appointed place is 
prepared for every class of the community, 
Mid which, alas! has its noisome cellars and 
miserable garrets, its ricketrjr stairs ai^d 
gloemy passages, as well as its halls of 
grandeur and hearths of comfbrt In this 
old English house of ours we an sadly 
annoyed with all the inconvoiiences of a 
Bonbling old house, built ^ far in< the flight 
of ages past," and- enlarged, altered) patched, 
and adorned according to the taste or neces- 
nties ofmany sncoessive generations of ocon* 



pants; the chimneys smoke^ and the ^sd 
blows in at chinks- and crannies withoit 
number; many a wall is sapped by damp, 
and many a beam is mouldering away and 
maridng the lapse of ages by the ever- 
thickening dtut into which it (Bumbles. 
Yet, affcer all, we- cannot even entertaio tbe 
thought of leaving the old mansion-house of 
our fathers; we are bound to it byiminnwr- 
able ties; the memories of the past gild tlie 
old walls with an untold glory— ~ 

" A light that.neror was on land or shore," 

and which nevec can ba transferred. It is 
true that we might cany: many of onrhoose- 
hold gods with us to a- new habitaden, bat 
it could only be as eurioattiea for themaseom; 
shorn of nearly all their interest^ tfaeyneold 
\» like the fao-similes of an autograph, the 
same in outward semblance, but, alasl bereft 
of all that touches the heart or thrills die 
soul. We could then no longer point to tis 
actual handiwork of Alfeed or of Oromwdli 
catch the veiy echoes of Sbakspcre's voiee, 
and trace the iiaprints of Milton's migbtf 
mind, in the way we now can. do. However 
our present Hall of Freedom may differ £n»a 
the designs of those who met at BnanjiDede. 
we can still seer the foundatioa^stoae wbkh 
they shaped and laid— the Magna Chif*^' 
it is untouched by time, or violence, and tbe 
highestpointofUiat vaulted rv»of of graodear, 
the key- atone of that fasavenwasd pointJi^ 
areh« — Britain's freefUmH-springa finun m 
rests upon- tiwt wondrous comer stoma ^ 
move it ftonr its piace^ and-its mterat vovb 
be gone. The ieellngs. whijoh I hvrs tb« 
attempted to dfescribe sranatuiaLto htfoiB- 
ity : our American brethren who, so to sp*^ 
have built a modem hotel §at thanselT^^ 
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still love to visit the old house ''at home." 
Windsor and Westminster are not foi^otten 
in the capitol of Washington ; and I believe 
that onr beloved Qneen has more of American 
goodwill and affection tlian any of their own 
Polks or Pierces. The conseqitenoes, bow- 
ever, of these tendencies and feelings is 
greatly to embarrass reform. We cannot 
rebnild nntil we have first unbuilt, and we 
dare not proceed with vigour lest we should 
bring onr good* old house about our ears; 
The inferior workmanship of the past is 
removed piecemeftt, and one little party wall 
after another is destroyed by inches. Our 
neighbours the French, whose impetuosity 
will brook no delay, have had so many 
downfalls in their specious political archi- 
tecture, that we seem to have been frighted 
into unreasonable timidity. We scarcely 
dare propose to break out a window to let 
in light and air: a host uf F. J. L.*s, and 
H. D. L.'s, as so many political oilmen and 
tallow-chandlers, will be ready to raise a cry 
against us. Sunlight is no sooner sug- 
gested, — 

" Thau straight the established lanthoms 
Are moved with hate of day. 
And lovd the lawftil rushligbta 
Against thei change inveigh." 

The present debate not unnaturally sug- 
gested the above thoughts, and they in 
return appear to illustrate the debate. Our 
forefathers, like ourselves, had many a 
struggle' for religious liberty, but unfor- 
tunately they only succeeded In changing 
eztems^ for internal persecution. The peo- 
ple of England early and steadily opposed 
the pretensions of the ehuieh of Rome, and^ 
except when betrayed or discouraged at 
home^ they always opposed them with suc- 
cess. Henry III. had the active sympathy 
of the nation, until, by the unforttmate mur- 
der of A'Beckett on the- steps of the altar, 
he brought himself under the ban of popular 
suporstition. Jbhn was supported in his 
opposition to Innooent, whose papal interdict 
was set at defiance by the nation at large; 
and- when the pusillanimous monarch yielded 
in abject fear, his barons^ stood aloof for 
awhile, and then hurled him from the throne. 
But, alas I the crafty and unserupulons 
Henry VIIL, who ended this lengthy strag- 
gle, nuide himself au' English pope* and 
established himself a» the head of a State 
Chkurch, Thia mischief hat cost a» heavy 



penalties, and many a. struggle, but it has 
gradually been lessened and removed, and we 
now begin to see the end in view. The writ 
de haretico comburendo. was, fbr the last 
time, executed on the bodies of two Arians 
in the reign of James I. (ald* 1611.) Cor- 
poreal persecution for dissent ceased some 
170 years ago, on the advent of the Prince 
of Orange; disability after disability baa 
since been removed ; Toleration and Erruoh- 
oipation acts hanre been, passed; Test and 
Corporation acts have been repealed, in 
favour of religious A-eedom. The Dissmter 
may now sit in the House of Commons and 
at the Privy CounciL Board, and may hold 
any civil offioe in the land. Esclueion,. in 
short, is confined in civil matters to the 
universities, and has been partially banished 
from tiience thia very year. But still, so 
thoroughly is the State Churoh system built 
into our social constitution, that we are com- 
pelled to struggle for this- laat boon; we 
scarcely dare even yet opoily and directly 
to attack the root of all this mischief — the 
unchristian and impolitic oonnection between 
ndigion and the dvH power»— the unholjr 
alliance of Church and Stata Alas I that 
we should be compelled to retrace the crooked 
path of error with such slow- and painful 
steps, and to unbuild the untempered wall 
with snch. wearisome caution. 

One would imagine that few persons could 
hesitate to pronounce judgment in favour of 
opening the* univeratiee to DissenterS) ailer 
five minutes' reflection upon the outline 
sketch of the progress of toleration given in 
the foregoing paragraph. The Church has 
evidently no excuse fbr denymg this last 
boon: it has either gone too far in its con- 
cessions to Dissent, or else not far enough. 
It is all very well for H. D. L. to glory in 
the tolerance of his church at the present 
day, but he surely must perceive the utter 
inconsistency of an established religion, with 
any such toleration. When- Henry Vlil. 
established the essential doctrines of pepery 
as the national creed by " the Bloody Law 
of the Six Articles," and threatened all im- 
pugners thereof with the stake or halter, he 
was consistent; every subsequent act of 
relaxation has been an absurdity. When 
Edward VI. (5 and 6 Bdw. VI., c. 1) made 
Nonconformity a penal ofienoe, and enacted 
that anyone attending religions services 
other than those appointed ih the Book of 
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Common Prayer, should sofier imprison- 
ment, and for the third offence imprisonment 
for life; and again, when Elizabeth (i Eliz., 
e. 2, see. 14) enacted that a fine of twelve- 
pence should be levied bj the chnrchwardens 
OD all those who failed to attend some** place 
where common prayer shall be used** on 
Sundays and holidays, they simply acted 
up to the theory of an established church;* 
the present acknowledgment of Dissent, on 
the other hand, is a pitiable self-contradic- 
tion. To establish a creed, and then allow 
people to believe it or not^ is no whit more 
sensible than to impose a taz and leave 
people the option paying or refusing to pay. 
Establish a religion, and allow the Dissenter 
equal civil rights; — ^we might as reasonably 
pass a toleration act to except professed 
smugglers from the penalties of the customs' 
acts. Establish a national church, and allow 
her memben to withdraw with impunity 
from her communion; — we might as well 
legalize desertion in the army, or mutiny in 
the navy. Establish a national religion, and 
then repeal the test acts, by which it was 
fenced, in favour of Dissenters ; — we might as 
consistently modify the oath of a cabinet 
minister, for the express purpose of admit- 
ting red-republicans to power. Proclaim 
the Queen ** Defender of the Faith," and 
then persnide her to allow the Dissenter to 
teach and preach contrary to that very faith ; 
—the genius of Shakspere supplies the 
only parallel to such absurditie8.f Would 
that Churchmen could be brought to view 
these things in their true light, and they 

* The reader will perhaps be surprised to hear 
that these statutes (though fallen into neglect) 
were a part of English law eight years since; 
they were repealed in 1847, by the 9 and 10 Vic, 
c. HQ. This fact should induce H. D. L. to 
moderate the jubilant tones in which he sings 
the tender mercies of his church. 

+ " Dogberry.—* • • This is your charge ; 
You are to comprehend all vagrom men ; you are 
to bid any man stand in the prince's name. 
2nd Watehmam.—How if he will not stand f 
Dogberry. --Why then, take no note of him, but 
let him go. 

* • • • 

Dogberry.— • • • Well, you are to call at the 
ale-houses, and bid them that are drunk get 
them to bed. 
2nd Watchman. — How ^ they will notf 
Dogberry.— Why fA«», let them alone tiU they 
arcMober; if they make you not then the better 
answer, you may say, they are not the men you 
took them for." — Et seq.^ Much Ado about No- 
tMmg, Aet III., Scene 3. 



would then perceive the deep truth of tiiat 
utterance of Divine wisdom — ^ My kmgdom 
is not of this world, eite woM m^ tervaaU 
fight;" they would see that the idea of s 
tolerant State church is at once an insolt to 
their own understandings, and an attempt 
to falsify the words of Christ. To pkce 
religion in the seat of power — ^to make her 
a kingdom of this world, and then to strike 
the civil sword from her hands, is a bitter 
mockery which can only be paralleled by 
the conduct of those who arrayed Christ is 
the crimson robes of empire, and bending 
the knee before him, saluted him with the 
irony of malice — ^ Hail, King of the Jews !" 
I am not Quixotic enough to feel any very 
sanguine hopes of the conversion of F. J. L; 
but I hope the foregoing remarks wiU suffice 
to awaken some Churchmen to a sense of the 
untenable position which the EstabUshmeDt 
now holds, and thereby induce them not only 
to concur in the freedom of the universities, 
but also in the further attempt to sever the 
union of Church and State. We wish to 
see this great end accomplished rather by 
internal revolution than by external contest: 
we dread the embitterment and antagonism 
of a long political contest, — but^ by one 
means or other, the Church of this oonntiy 
mutt sooner or later cease to be a State 
church ; until then, there is no security for 
the Dissenter. I need onlj torn to F. J. L's 
article to show that I have been aigniog no 
imaginary theory. In p. 302 he says, " Iff 
then, the nation, as such, profess a religion, 
it should use every meatUf direct and «wfi- 
rectf short of actual persectttion, for its fur- 
therance and support." I beseech the Wterd 
Churchman to study the sentence. If to 
shut the Dissentera out from the advantages 
of the secular teaching and fellowships of 
the Univeraities, is " short of actual perse- 
cution," of course it cannot be " actual per- 
secution " to shut them out from State em- 
ployment, from civil preferment-, and from 
municipal office ; we may therefore at once 
re-enact the Test and Corporation Acts. If 
dissent unfits a man to receive edncatkn, 
much more must it disqualify from commr 
nicating education; we may therefore forbid 
any Dissenter to teach in any kind of school. 
How much further F. J. L. would curtail 
religious freedom, I know not ; but in view 
of the sentence just commented upon, 1 
pointedly call upon him to define, with the 
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ntmost logicftl precbion, the exact meaning 
which he applies to the phrase, ^ actual per- 
secution " and also clearly to distingoish the 
principles (if any) which will justify ezclu- 
si<m in the nnlTersities, and yet banish it 
from parliament. The idea that a youth in 
his teens is to be tabooed from the study of 
science and philoeopby at Oxford, unless he 
believes in the doctrines of the Church, but 
that a confirmed Dissenter of mature age 
and judgment may share in the deliberations 
of St. St'ephen's, and join in a debate on 
church property and other ecclesiastical 
subjects, is surely the most preposterous 
folly which ever the brain of man conceived. 
I might here leave the '* Establishment" 
question with the reader, but I cannot help 
craving his attention, for a moment, to the 
lame defence of a national religion offered by 
F. J. L., p. 302 : " By such institutions," we 
are told, *' the heart of a nation is made 
sound. ... an improved moral atmosphere is 
diffused. . . . virtue and honesty are publicly 
encouraged, and vice is publicly discouraged." 
I accept the challenge here thrown down. 
The Papal States, Naples, Russia, and Spain, 
have national churches, while the United 
States has none ; I demand, therefore, from 
F. J. L. an explicit reply to the question — 
Which of these nations stands highest in 
respect to honesty, virtue, and moral sound- 
ness? Which is the better principled and 
better governed — Washington or Borne? 
Compare Naples, where Francesco and Rosa 
Madiai linger in a dungeon for reading the 
Bible — ^where Miss Cunningham is arrested 
for distributing tracts, and where the enor- 
mities of priestly power drew forth an indig- 
nant pamphlet even from the chief advocate 
of establishments (Mr. Gladstone) — with 
England, where the national church is 
scarcely more numerous or more powerful 
than its opponents ! Again, F. J. L. tells 
us that "All power should be used with 
reference to God's will," and these words are 
explained to mean that a government ought 
to establish and support a religion at home ; 
but why should we stop there? ** All 
power " must include the machinery of the 
Foreign Office as well as of the Home Office 
— of Portsmouth and Woolwich as well as of 
Scotland Yard and Downing Street. Our 
ambassadors, according to this Gladstonian 
logic, ought to negotiate in favour of the 
English Church as well as of English poli- 



tics, and our army and navy ought to exert 
all their powers of destruction for the exten- 
sion and increase of Anglican Christianity. 
Certainly we think that Nicholas might find 
an apology for his Te DeuiM over the ruins 
of Sinope, in the pages of Mr. Gladstone's 
work. "Render unto Csesar the things 
which are Caesar's, and unto God the things 
which are God's," is here represented not as 
an eternal truth, but as a temporary policy, 
to suit the exigencies of the time at which 
it was uttered ; and thus the Establish- 
mentarian makes Deity the author of decep- 
tion, and translates the words of Christ by 
opposite language. "Render," says he, 
" unto CsBsar the things which are God's;" 
i. e., place religious faith and worship in 
CsBsar's custody, — and render unto God the 
things which are Ciesar's ; «. e., put Caesar's 
swoid into Religion's hand. Now I maintain 
that the words of Christ, t» tAetr simple m- 
party forbid any connection between civil 
power and religion ; and further, that if 
Christ could have been guilty of reserve, 
dotAle entendre, and equivocation, he would 
have been an impostor, his gospel a false- 
hood, and his followers dupes. Again, 
J. F. L. thinks (p. 332, col. ti) that a na- 
tional church is as reasonable as a private 
missionary society, but the idea is mere 
folly ; he commits the same absurdity as 
the advocates of the Maine Law, who argue 
that because a certain part of the nation, 
who are teetotallers, think it a great good, 
that therefore it ought to be enforced I These 
benevolent individuals, having broken our 
decanters and taught us our catechism, 
would probably in due time direct what 
books we should read, forbid us to cultivate 
encumbers for fear of cholera, regulate the 
consumption of beef, and establish a national 
pattern for our outward adorning. We ima- 
gine, however, that free-bom Englishmen 
will demur to this theory in all its ramifica- 
tions ; in fact, it is nothing less than a 
scheme for turning society into a gaol, and 
making Government chaplain, doctor, and 
turnkey to the establishment. 

Lastly, on this head we notice F. J. L 's 
assertions that the voluntary system is "mi- 
serably ineffective " and " utterly inefficient." 
Now 1 have already shown that Voluntaryism 
is four and a half-fold more efficient than 
State aid, even within the pale of the 
Church (see p. 389); and Mr. Mann ^f''*^- 
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tns, pp. 181, 140) Btfttes that the inonue 
of Ghareh aocommodation doring the period 
1801 — 1851, amoaittB to 1,028^82 aittii^p. 
Dindiog these between private benefiustien 
and State aid, in the above proportion of 
four and a half to one, we find that in the 
Church Voluntaiyism has provided about 
840,000 sittings where State aid has pro- 
vided 188,000. Again, Mr. Mann iofiorniB 
UB that Disnent, during the same fifty years, 
has provided 4,018,408 new sittings; adding 
to these the 840,000 provided by Episco- 
palian Voluntaryism, we find that the ** ut- 
terly inefficient" voluntary system has pro- 
vided 4,853,000 sittings where State aid has 
provided 188,000; in other words, the vo- 
luntary system provides a scat in God's 
house for twenty-five and a half persons, 
wherever State aid provides for a solitary 
worshipper ! 1 Now, I call upon F. J. L. 
either to declare the census tables to be a 
gigantic fraud, — or to deny the common rules 
of arithmetic, and maintain that twenty-five 
is less than one, — or to confess the untruth of 
his former assertions, to retract them, and to 
offer sach apology to the injured majesty of 
truth, and to the brethren whom he has 
misrepresented, as his own conscience shall 
dictate. 

The artide of 1L. D. L. mainly connsts of 
a reply to Bella; it is therefore not our 
place to remark on his arguments. But in 
concluding this article we must 'notice the 
extraordinary delusion (which he professes 
to maintain, p. 392) that the universities 
are '^private property!* F. J. L. is too 
cautious to make the same avowal openly, 
but it evidently lies at the root of his asser- 
tion that there is ^ no difference between the 
universities and other ohureh property ,** and 
of his Whole reasoning, pp. 803 — 806. 
Happily we have no need to argue this ques- 
tion; we can appeal directly to competent 
authority. I presume that most readere are 
aware that the two universities, together 
with the colleges in eonneotion with them, 
are corporate Indies ;* but those who are in- 

^. * UniverntMta and eolteyium ore the Latin law 
terms for " corporation." 



dined to trust the confident asseitiou of 
wrhen like F. J. L., may probably imagiDe 
(as I believe ^ in all ^rMd faith, dm) 
that they 'wat^ eccletiattical oorponkiaBi. 
The question, however, has Ing ago been 
decided in our courts cf law in the oppoite 
manner ; the case of Bex v. Cambridge, Tice- 
Ohanoellor, 8 Burr. 1656, laid it down tbit 
the two univereities are eivU lay eorporatiom, 
of the same chsraoter therefine as the col- 
leges of physicians and surgeons. Sordj, 
then, the Dissenter has as much right to the 
privileges of the former as to those of the 
ktter. Will F. J. L. or H. D. L. pieteod^ 
the medical profeesion should be confined te 
memben of their own churoh ? But, md»- 
pendently df these considerations, it is to be 
remembOTsd that a corporation is a ciettne 
of the law, to which certain powers and pri- 
vileges have been granted (as, e. ^., the power 
of framing laws which shall bind indiTido^ 
membere); for the effectual oacrying out of 
the .pnrpoees for which it was institntei 
If, therefore, a corporation .iail toaceompiith 
the end for which it was intended — ^if it eoict 
bye-laws contrary to the law of the land, or 
manifestly unreasonable and inconsistent with 
the pubhc welfare, Government has a right, 
both momlly and legally, to interfere. The 
universities we have shown to be iM i9 
corporations; to enact a rdigious test, as the 
condition of entnmee, is to contravene this 
character, and to change them yirtualij into 
ecclesiastical corporations : hence Goveimnent 
is bound to interfere. In accordance irith 
these remarks, it has been held that a bys- 
law, enacted by a trading oerporation to W 
the number of apprentices which each m0- 
ber should take, is illegal ; how much mote, 
then, ought parliament to -interfere whoi 
bye-laws (to which in an age of tyranny it 
had given legislative sanction) limit the 
class of individuals who may participate a 
the educational advantages of our univero- 
ties. Oxford and Cambridge are etet/ ii9 
corporations, public institutions ; to pretend 
that they are, in any sense, jwtmite, is ^ 
untruth in /(ict, and an absuidity in (kecry^ 

B.S. 
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Mr. Edttob, — In common with your nu- 
merous readers, 'we have read ^ith deep in- 
terest the debate which has appeared in your 



pages on-this important subject; fer altfaoagh 
Parliament has recently disensaed it, and 
pronounced legislfftively upon it; tiie peofilo 
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of England have no faith uUthe infallibiUty of 
any order of men, and are prepared on all 
occuiions'tD think and speak for •themselves. 
It may be decreed .that the universities ^all 
be open to penaons of all leligiotB opinions, 
or of none, but the *' ought" cf the qaestion 
remains nntonched. We weoe glad to :find 
H. D. L., in jour last number, pooring a 
little water on ** BolWs" fearful looking 'fin- 
brand, and maintaining lus position with the 
dignity of a Christian gentleman. We cannot 
but regret the acrimony which was introduced 
into this debate 'by the opening writer on 
each side, also the strong tendency which 
has been manifested thus far to make it a 
dispute between Church and Dissent, instead 
of a question of simple equity and common 
justice. We were somewhat surprised and 
pained to find your able contributor B. IS. 
doing thiSj'for his articles we have in general 
greatly admired. He commences as an 
** Individual Dissenter," rather than a -pa- 
triotic Englishman. Now we would ha«e 
it dibtiaotly borne in mind that the question 
is not >merely one respeoting tiie admission 
of Dissenters to the universities, but the ad^ 
mission of persons of all religions opinions, 
including, of course, 'Boman Catholics, infi- 
dels, and even idolaters, if they choeee to 
apply. Now 'we think every sincere Protes- 
tant will be prepared duly to consider this 
fact before he sanctious the surrender to our 
enemies of these impurtant positions, which 
have hitherto been held by our friends. Be- 
specting this part of the subject it has been 
ably said: — ^^ Those who think that Popery 
is unfavourable to the moral and intellectual 
liberty of mankind, will appreciate the gravity 
of the practical difficulties which the intro- 
duction ^of Boman Cathdics into Oxford 
— woold create. In the |H:esent temper of 
men's minds respecting religious questions, 
both at Oxford and in the country at large, 
— whilst angry controversies are still raging, 
and the battle between the churches is still 
at its height, a fatal blow would be dealt to 
the peace and studies of the university, if 
the Boman Catholics were allowed to break 
in upon the inmost life of an institution in 
which almost every building and every en- 
dowment would supply untailing materials 
for irritation and contest. Scenes might 
take place at Oxford little less disgraceful 
than the Stockport iiiot, or the ancient battles 
in Logic Lane." 



B. & next notices the question of Church 
vernu Chapel goers, and appears to delight 
in placing them in unfriendly juxta-position; 
then, after going into the subject of the resent 
census, he at length comes to the real quM- 
tion at i88Qe; but here, with an ineonsistem^ 
unworthy of himself, he commences by taking 
for granted that which ought to have been 
his great object to 'prove. Availing himself 
of the assertion of the Oxford Oonnmssion- 
ers that the univenitics are national, and of 
the admission of F. J. L. that they are so 
^'in eveiy fair and proper sense of the term" 
— ^in the 4Mme sense as the Established 
Church is said to -be 'the National Churchy- 
he overlooks the distinction so properly 
p6tnted out by H. D. L., viz., that *' they are 
private proper^ supported by the State, and 
in this aense national ; but they are not pubHo 
property supported by the State, and in this 
sense not national." With as much consis- 
tency as our Mends exhibit in -seeking to 
throw open the universities, might men of 
all religious opinions seek to enter the 
Church of England, and become possessed of 
its property and revenues, on the plm that 
it was the National Churdi, and they formed 
a part and parcel of the nation. Surely 
our opponents would not go thus &ir; if 
they would, let them openly declare it. 

B. S., oontimiing in the erratic course in 
which he commenced, asserts that -the uni- 
versities, were designed not for religious 'but 
secular instruction. This assertion he does 
not further attempt to prove than by saying 
that, as the Church is for the religious edu- 
cation of the people, the universities mtut be 
for ^ the secular instruction of the commu- 
nity," forgetting that the latter might have 
been designed to be subsidiary to the former. 
As to the statement that tl» Church is to 
train the moral being; the universities the 
intellect of the nation; he forgets that it 
would have been contrary to the Anglo-Saxon 
genius, as well as to true philosophy, thus to 
separate religion from science, and to divide 
those branches of human knowledge which 
ought ever to go together hand in hand, 
blessing our race. 

In proof of our -position we may quote 
from a document prepared as far back as the 
time of Archbishop Laud, in which every 
undergraduate is required to have a tutor, 
whose duty -it is ^ to imbue his pupils with 
good principles, and instruct them in approved 
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anthors; but above all in the rudknmU of 
religion, and the doctrine of the Thirty-nime 
Artideer 

Bat, after all, if our noiveraities are snch 
dens of imqnitj as *'Bolla'* describes, in 
which '*tnie Dissenters" wonld not willing- 
\j ** incor the anger of heaven by violating 
their conscience, or pollate their sonls by 
breathing the atmosphere of snch hamits," 
why this agitation for them to be made pub- 
lic? Sorely every well-wisher of his kind 
wonld be anxious to ctrcumscribe their evil 
ii^aence as much as possible. Now, we are 
no apologists for any evils that may prevail 
at Oxfoid or Cambridge, for we deeply feel 

*' How empty leaminff, and hoir vain is art, 
Bat as it mends the life and guides the heart;" 

but we believe that those evils are acci- 
dental, and not for a moment to be weighed 
against the advantages which these seats of 
learning afford. On this subject we would 
commend to '* Bella's " attention the follow- 
ing extract from a liberal but a somewhat 
unfriendly journal*: — "Where else is the 
training of the young carried on under in- 
fluences so varied and harmonious, so well 
calculated to be truly educating of what is 
noblest and best in man? The youth of Eng- 
land are reared in them amidst living memo- 
rials, which present to the eye of the imagina- 
tion, in undying freshness, the antiquity, the 
continuous life, and the greatness of their 
country. The dead and the living address the 
young together, and combine in moulding 
the characters and sentiments of. successive 
generations. The splendor of the archi- 
tecture, speaking with the voices of many 
ages; the munificence of founders, attesting 
the magnanimous liberality of England's an- 
cestors; the solemn cloisters, the gothic 
halls, the venerable chapels, the intermixture 

• "EdmburghBeview." 



of different ages, the surviving fSune of lite- 
rary greatness, the imiou of sobodinatioii 
with independence in coll^ life, incnl* 
eating the manly self-reliance with the lore 
of Older which honour the British peopk; 
the intermmgling of the flower of its aris- 
tocracy with the scions of the great pro- 
fessions; the gentlemanly tone of mqiI 
habits;— in a word, the spirit of xeligiw 
with the spirit of antiquity and the spirit of 
modem life; where else can powers of in- 
floendng, so rich, so inspiriting, and » 
genial, be found, training up the yonog in a 
discipline worthy of a great and civilized 
people? " 

Let it not be thought that Chnrchmoi 
have anything to fear from the opeoiog of 
the universities, or that they oppose this 
from any interested motive. On this gnit 
point it may be sufficient to adduce the eri- 
deuce of the Bev. Henry Wall, one of the 
ablest gentlemen that appeared before tiie 
late commission, a Fellow of Baliol, Vice- 
president of St. Alban's Hall, and Pneledff 
of Logic. He says: — ^I believe that Dit- 
sent ktu much more to/ear than the Chmk 
has from a university oducaiion^ And upon 
this the editor of the leading DLsseotiog 
newspaper, the British Banner^ addsr- 
" We cordUUy unite in faith with Mr. Wall 
relative to the results which Dissent has to 
fear from a university education. We believe 
that one of the surest methods of bringing 
over the influential portion of Dissent to the 
Established Church would be to opeo the 
universities.'* 

Surely, Mr. Editor, this will be sufficient 
to convince your readers that the oppositioD 
to the opening of the universities is not from 
any mere principle of policy on the p^ ^ 
the members of the Church of EngUod. 

S.S. 
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AFFIRMATIVE ARTICLE.— II. 



It was with great satisfaction that I pe- 
rused the articles on this question in the 



September number of the BriiiA Co^ 
versialistf as I consider it an auspicious li^ 
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of the growing importance of this.refornif 
that, after a short agitation of a few months, 
it is recognized as worthy of discnssion in 
your columns. 

After due consideration of our opponent's 
article, we must confess we have found no- 
thing BufSoiently potent to modify our pre- 
vious opinions on the subject; but, on the 
contrary, when we compared it with that of 
our ally T. U., it tended to confirm us in our 
opinion that, for the suppression of the 
drinking customs of this country, a prohibi- 
tory traj95c law is imperatively necessary. 
Having arrived at this conclusion, it is 
but right we should justify it, which we 
will attempt to do by exposing what we 
believe to be the defective reasoning of 
J. G. B. 

We are of opinion that he has tanta- 
monntly conceded to us the following :~ the 
appalling extent of the evil of drunkenness, 
and the efficacy of the antidote administered 
by our American brethren; for he antici- 
pates the production of the proofs by inform- 
ing us that he wants no statistics of the 
former, nor does he wish to know the success 
attendant on the adoption of the latter; but 
what he desires " is a justification of the 
principles on which the law is founded; or, 
in other words, why the prudent and sensible 
man is to be deprived of the due use of a 
beverage, because his neighbour chooses to 
abase it." As an objection against the 
principle on which the law is sought to be 
established, he commences by lamenting that 
we should, in the pursuit of truth, endeavour 
to promote it through the intermediation of 
the State, instead of relying on its innate 
power for its own advancement. We agree 
with him that truth is puissant enough to 
surmount all obst^^les that may oppose its 
progress; but we opine that we are justified 
in furthering it by all legitimate means. 
Yet, according to the reasoning of J. G. B., 
men ought never to have enacted laws for 
the prevention or suppression of any species 
of crime, such as theft, murder, &c., but have 
allowed truth to assert its sovereign sway, 
without compelling man. to observe laws 
which he sometimes finds to militate against 
the gratification of his passion. We expect 
he will see the fallacy of such reasoning, as 
it must be obvious that society is obliged to 
protect itself against such encroachments on 
its rights. We may cite as a very recent 



instance of this kind of legislation, the sup- 
pression of gambling houses, which had 
become such pests, that on public attention 
being called to them they were closed by that 
compulsion uf which J. G. B. has such horror. 
We would ask our opponent why the whole 
community should suffer to such a fearful 
extent, because ihb prudent and sensible man 
loves his beverage ? We certainly pay dearly 
for his gratification. But J. G. B. is mis- 
taken ; we do not deprive him of his beverage 
by the Maine Law ; it simply prohibits the 
trafiSc in intoxicating drinks. Now, we can- 
not comprehend why legislation should be 
refused here, seeing that it is necessary for 
our protection against the ever recurring 
evils resulting from it; especially as our 
Government enacts statutes for the suppres- 
sion of kipdred though minor evils. Strong/ 
drink has been denounced by all the judges 
of the present day, as the great parent of 
crime. Well may a writer in " Blackwood" 
exclaim, — *'Wine, wine! whose praises are 
clamorously rung round the festive board, 
and whose viilues supply the song with 
brilliant thoughts and ardent syllables; what 
need of eloquence and verse to sound thy 
fame, whilst murder and sediiction bear 
ghastly witness to thy potency I Is there a 
greater crime than these? Name it, and 
drunkenness shall claim it for a child." 

J. G. B. next infers from the objection 
propounded — that truth should not be .pro- 
moted by State aid — that those who think 
in opposition to himself must be influenced 
by error, and tainted with prejudice and 
bigotry; and then commences an attack on 
them for forming themselves into a society 
called the '' Alliance for the Suppression of 
Intoxicating Drinks." Now, although our 
question does not embrace the opinions of«any 
society or class of men, he devotes a great 
portion of his space to a review of the *' Alli- 
ance" and its object; and though we are not 
bound to notice the new matter thus intro- 
duced into the discussion, as some may advo- 
cate the affirmative of this question, and 
disapprove of the declaration of the " Alli- 
ance," we do not hesitate to vindicate it from 
his animadversions, and predict that the 
object of his vituperation will be the means 
of achieving victory in the coming strife. 
He thinks the term "intoxicating drinks" 
improper, as they do not become intoxicating 
till they have been improperly u«f ' 

2 K 
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thmt, if a immber of men associated together 
for the parpose of cleansing dirty honses, he 
iroold stigmatize them as bigots for giring 
their object its proper appellation, as he j 
might reply, that booses do not become 
dirty nntil they hare been improperly used. 
He then proceeds, — " Well, this society, for ^ 
irant of means more snccrasful than tboee 
empk^ed when known as the Temperance 
Society, and anxions for something novel, i 
and at the same time uUrOf made choice of 
the ' Maine Liquor Law,' as being likely to ; 
compel submission, conviction being now to 
them a matter of indifference." He after- 
wards charges them with having resolved to 
"shut up^ discussion. J. G. R. labours nnder 
some great misapprehension here, as they 
hope to attain their object by- discussion, 
and alwaya challenge it; and as to com- 
pelling submission, this is equally incorrect, 
as befGre they can obtain the law, it must 
be sanctioned by a majority of the people, 
who must, in the first place, be awakened to 
a sense of the benefits of this law, and then 
vote for it from conviction, certainly not from 
compulsion. The ** Alliance ** is next ridi- 
culed as seeking to suppress drunkenness in 
public that it may flourish in private. J. G. 
Il.'8 philosophy cannot comprehend the utility 
of suppressing the traffic, if we permit the 
private manufacture. But this is easily 
explained. The advocates of this law know 
that the trafiic is chiefly instrumental in the 
production of crime, as the numerous temp- 
tations now held out in divers forms, — gin 
palaces, mnisic saloons, &c., — almost pre- 
clude- the possibility of temperance amongst 
the lower classes; especially those of social 
dispositions. Now, if this cause were re- 
moved, it is expected the consumption of 
spirituous liquors would decrease, which ex- 
pectation finds confirmatory evidence in 
America. It is not probable that every 
family would turn their houses into small 
diiitilleries. But even the few who, imme- 
diatdy after the passing of the Uw, might 
do this, would, in all likelihood, gradually 
succumb to the force of public opinion, 
wbich would gather strength from the 
beneficial results that would be brought 
about.' 

J. G. B. appeara ta regret that Total Ab- 
stinence societies have brai di:ipLiced by the 
'*AlUaaoe,^ and moons their absorption into 
it; but we- can mnve bim thut he is again 



in emitf and that these sooieties stffl aa^ 

and prosecute their enterprise witii their 

former energy; and will do so after the 

^ Maine Law" has been passed; for its mast 

most sangnine pnunoters cannot expect that 

drunkenness will immediately- be extirpated 

by it. After our friend*8 premature elegy 

on the Total Abstinence societies, he once 

more turns his attention to the real subject, 

by saying that England and America cannot 

be fairly compared. He denies the capacity 

of the Americans to legislate vpon such an 

important question as the " Mmne Law,'* as 

they have shown, within the last few yean, 

a great hankering after anything nord. 

This is rather a serious chai^ to bciig 

against our transatlantic brethren, whose 

country is one of the most flonrishisg and 

efficiently governed in the world, and it is 

one of which they hare reason to be praHl, 

when it is allowed on all handa that thdr 

firmness and perseverance generally secure 

success to the greatest and moat perilous 

undertakings. But if they are whimsical, 

as he supposes, we can affirm that their 

whimsicality often takes them to the ^ safe 

side of the hedge." He reminds na ^that 

the liquor traffic was originally introdooed 

amongst small and uncivilized portions of 

the States— chiefly Indians — who did not 

understand the nature and properties of 

strong drinks; and so far as tb^ are cod- 

cemed, the prohibition would be salntaiy. 

In other cases, however, we eont^id that it 

is unfair, irrational, and despotic*' Any 

force his objection possessed, that truth 

should not be promoted by State aid, is now 

invalidated by this admission, as he jostifies 

the use of what he formeriy repudiated. If 

just amongst the half civilized states, why 

not amongst civilized nations? Surely 

J. G. R. does not consider that stioDg 

drinks are essential to the progresB c£ 

civilization I Let us contemplate dvilizcd 

nations, and -see what advantage is taken by 

them of their superior knowledge over thar 

less fvirtanate neighbonrs, the nnciviUzfld. 

In England — a civilized conntry — ^whyaie 

e£forts being made to eradicate the driidung 

customs of society? In civiHzed America, 

why has the law been agitated for and pasMd 

by several of the civtJKSM^Stetea? Certaialy 

not on account of any distinetioa that can 

be shown to have been tsade in thn nsa of 

the liquor^ for if we inMgiae tha wont 
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amongst the nncivilized, we maj realiie it 
at home amoogst oonelves. What retards 
our ciyilization so much as the deteriorating 
effects of intoxicating drinlis? We see little 
reason to saddle upon civilization, as its con- 
comitant, that which 4s so inimical to its 
progress. It is a singular anomalj that a 
so-called barbarous people should take- the 
initiatiye in promulgating laws which may 
ultimately rule the world, and this to remedy 
an evil introduced to them by ourselves, as 
one of the blessings of civilization I 

Again, J. G. B. returns to the charge on 
the unfortunate *' Alliance," by adducing 
parallels^said to be made use of by them 
to justify their aggression on the liberty of 
the subject — which he designates as " alike 
amusing and instructing/' viz., **if it is 
legal to punish the publishers of obscene 
publications," or " provide sewerage for the 
streets, it is proper and just to adopt the 
' Maine Law.' But, before these compari- 
sons can be allowed, it must be shown that 
there is no nutritious principle in intozica- 
ting drinks, but that they invariably produce 
injurious effects." The only difference be- 
tween these things can be but in degree. 
In fact, some people of strong minds may 
peruse obscene publications without being 
contaminated, and at the same time derive 
information, whereas, in the majority of cases, 
many would be demoralized ; and to preserve 
the minority we prohibit the sale. In the 
case of sewerage, if the minority were par- 
tially benefited by its absence, is it probable 
that, to satisfy their squeamishness, the 
majority would permit them to be so? The 
conaparisons produced to show the inapplica- 
bility of the foregoing have, we think, no- 
tbiug whatever analogous. He inquires 
why vegetarians do not agitate for the sup- 
pression of the breeding of ozen, sheep, &c.? 
Jn the first place, there is no proof that 
flesh-eating is so detrimental to society as 
the drinking of ardent liquors, nor that it 
entails the same insatiable craving; but, on 
the contrary, may be discontinued when de* 
nionstrated to be mischievous, without resort- 
ing to such a law as this, whieh, as T. U. 
says, ought only to be enacted in eitreme 
cases. " Why should not the Bible Society^ 
apply for the destruction of infidelity, by 
punishing those who professedly encourage 
it? " We do not- interfere with man*s right 
to think fur himsdtf; but if by the sale of 



infidd publications our population was de- 
moralized, and such injuries inflicted on the 
community equalled those caused by the 
sale of drinks, then it might be time to 
agitate fur the suppression of the traffic, 
MiMrality may exist irrespective of Christian- 
ity, and infidel opinions do not necessarily 
annul our duties to each other in the social 
state. ** Why, as Mr. Hume justly asked, 
should not all the gold, silver, &c., be seised 
and declared as illegal property, because it 
gives rise to theft, robbery, and murder? " 
We will give the reply made by the "Alli- 
ance" to this. The use of these articles 
^ has no casual relation to. the crime of theft, 
and therefore the disuse of such utensils 
would not destroy the propensity to steal; 
but simply divert to other objects. Now, 
the ft$e of the tiimtdant is the one sde, phy- 
sical, necessary, and universal cause of the 
drunkard's appetite." J. G. B. next inquires 
" why the Bible should not be condemned as 
an heretical work, because it is frequently 
made the authority for the worst of pur- 
poses?" We wonder he does not inquire 
why Governments should not be subverted, 
because they sometimes make bad laws I 
The subjects thus referred to do not exem- 
plify our reasons for aggression in any way; 
but, to use bi^i own words, they are *' alike 
amusing and instructing." 

Space will not allow us to do more than 
reply to the objections of J. G. B.; but we 
fully rely on the strength of the position 
taken up by T. U. For the dispassionate 
enunciation of his views he deserves the 
earnest thanks of all, and especially so 
when we remember that those who hold such 
views are often ridiculed as fanatics, carica- 
tured as bigots, and branded as persons mis- 
led by jaundiced prejudice. 

In reviewing what has been urged against 
us, we believe we were justified in our asser- - 
tion that no good reason had been shown 
why we should change our opinions. The 
objections are too trifling to be weighed in 
the balance against the great and lasting 
benefits to be derived from this law. Edu- 
cation vrill go on, elevating and refining the 
ignorant masses, — unshackling the fetters 
that bind their souls. Inteno^rance, — ^the 
fosterer of crima and pauperism, — once 
condemned by the legislatural enactment of 
a prohibitoxy law, wiU vacate its tht 
and the signal will thus be given ' 
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commencement of a new epoch in the march 
of civilization. We must conclade by wish- 



ing — as soon as our country is in a positioo 
to receive it — an unequivocal Maixe Law. 



NEGATIVE AKTICLE.— II. 



At no period of which we are cognizant 
coald the discussion of this question have 
been more opportune than the present, inas- 
much as it is eminently calculated to accel- 
erate the conviction-settlement of two of the 
most important subjects which engage the 
attention of the thinking portion of the com- 
munity, viz., the duty of governments, and 
the rights of individuals. At a time when 
there exists such a diversity of opinion on 
matters which command attention, from the 
fact of tlieir having the increased happiness 
of man in view, the discussion of such sub- 
jects is most important Existing, as we 
do, in the first phase of intellectual man- 
hood and individual opinionism, such debates 
•as this are absolutely necessary to direct the 
current of thought, and prevent it from as- 
suming a form that would be as detrimental 
to the interests of humanity as those from 
which these subsequent modifications take 
their origin. Nothing tends more to encou- 
rage accurate habits of thinking among the 
people than thorough discussion. Nothing 
so surely indicates national prosperity as 
right thinking, for it is the forerunner of 
right acting ; and well-being follows as a 
natural consequence. It is by discussions 
that men are enabled to uplift the veil of 
darkness and ignorance, and exhibit hydra- 
headed prejudice in her hideous deformity. 
It is to discussions that men who have been 
persecuted and maligned for opinion's sake 
look hopefully to bring about the time when 
man to his **own self" shall be "true;" 
and therefore not *' false to any man." 
Thorough and impartial discussion will effec- 
tuate this; and therefore we hailed with 
gladness the intimation of the discussion of 
the above question, and more especially as we 
are convinced that, in this age of half-truth, 
free inquiry must be made the antidote to 
that individual dogmatism which is the na- 
tural product of a mental revolution, which 
has been preceded by a long reign of intel- 
lectual despotism that has*lethargized and 
enthralled human consciousness, until the 
breaking of the chain threatens to come with 
suoh force that it shall destroy the forger. 

In offering a few remarks upon this ques- 
tion, it behoves us to be careful lest our 



desire, to see a great moral reform effected, 
should be so worked upon by appeals to oar 
heart, that the judgment should be led to 
assent to propositions which the moning's 
reflections would show to be extremely falla- 
cious. Temperate from principle, we deepir 
regret the amount of drunkenness which 
prevails, and the amount of crime and 
wretchedness thus caused, and would work 
unceasingly to remove these evils ; bat to 
the proposition to invoke the legblatnre to 
pass an act which would place a degrading 
dietic restraint on the whole people for the 
liquid-gluttony of&portionj we emphatJcaU; 
dissent, and will try to give our reasons for 
that dissent. But in order to be as concise 
as possible, we will try to establish, first, 
that such enactment as that proposed is not 
within the province of government. 2ndlT, 
That it is based upon an unwarrantable 
assumption. And, 3rdly, that the practical 
carrying out of snch a proposition would ulti- 
mately be productive of more evil than good. 
Theoretically, the British government is 
republican. Whatever may now be its con- 
stitutional aspect, it is almost noiversall; 
acknowledged that this was its original na- 
ture ; and the number of proofs, which are 
every day advanced in attestation of that 
remark, render argumentation on the point 
unnecessary. Bepublican governments ^^ 
cognize the sovereignty of the individoal. 
inasmuch as it is by that very recogniu* 
that the term is prevented from becooung 
a misnomer. When individuals are thus 
recognized as part and parcel of the State. 
and are consulted as to the best means of 
governing it, it becomes a moral compact' 
and must be adhered to morally. Wbenewj 
any subject violates any of the recogni«d 
laws, the government, in justice to the cobj- 
muuity, takes means to punish snchTioU' 
tion, though the said punishment lessens the 
amount of liberty originally possessed. Thu 
is not an infringement of the subject's right 
because the form of government pre«opp«^ 
that, having taken a })art in the making .^ 
the law he has knowingly broken, he wih 
not, as a reasonable being, object to the iff' 
feitnre of a portion of his individual rijbti, 
when his own misdeeds have been the canse 
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of the violation. So far the operations of 
government are jost ; and there are few men 
who have looked at the subject in a liberal 
and intelligent spirit, that would complain 
of them when thej have admitted the just- 
ness of the principle on which legislation is 
hased : to do so would be simplj absurd. But, 
it may be asked, How can you draw a line 
of demarcation, beyond which Government 
may not justifiably assume authority and 
the right to interfere ? The answer is 
brief; governments have a right to enact 
laws in accordance with the will of the ma- 
jority, so long as such enactments do not 
directly infringe on the rights of the mi- 
nority. The enactments may be inimical to 
the interests of the minority; but being con- 
scious that a certain amount of individual 
liberty is absolutely necessary for the public 
^ood, the minority abide by the enactments. 
The moral obligation of man to man will 
readily determine when the majority has 
exceeded its prerogative. The sovereignty 
of the individual is still supreme. Ad- 
ministrative equity is not an abuse, and 
therefore that supremacy deteriorates not 
one jot, though it may appear to be subser- 
vient to the body politic. It may in part be 
subservient, but, so long as the moral obli- 
gation is dischai^ed, the subserviency exists 
only in name. Administrative equity de- 
mands subserviency of the minority to the 
majority, but when the majority deprive 
the minority of their natural and individual 
rights, the majority are guilty of tyranny, 
and might overpowers right. 

Variety in animated nature is universal. 
Badically and constitutionally different, how 
is it possible to circumscribe man's animal 
wants within the limits of a legislative 
enactment ? Instinct is silent, and reason 
quietly informs us that the sphere of govern- 
ment is not in pointing out what we shall 
" eat, drink, and avoid." Having entered 
into a compact that punishes us when we 
violate our neighbours' rights, we are poli- 
tically justified in following our own incli- 
nations. We may not be justified in a 
moral point of view ; but it is evidently 
irrelevant to apply a political remedy to a 
disease which is not and cannot be otherwise 
than a moral one. In answer to this it is 
said, '* Society has a right to protect itself." 
In reply to this we would remark, that np 
society ever did exist without laws for its 



protection. When individuals violate the 
laws which are necessary for the conserva- 
tion of society, the government is justified in 
punishing such violations; this it already 
does in the shape of fines, imprisonment, &c. 
When men break the laws, they abuse their 
rights. The use of a right must not be 
confounded with the abuse. If a man takes 
liquor, he is usiw; his right ; if he takes too 
much and becomes intoxicated, he is still 
usttuji it : but when in that drunkenness he 
maltreats or directly injures his feliow-man, 
he is abusing it, and is purished accordingly. 
So long as a man is amenable to the laws of 
his country, when he violates those laws, what 
right has any party to invoke legislative in- 
terference to render that an offence which U 
not at present nor is inherently so? 

But, we are asked, does not drink entail a 
vast amouut of misery and wretchedness and 
expense upon those who have had no share 
in incurring them? Granted. But from 
that no just laws can protect us, since, from 
the very constitution of society, such casual- 
ties are inevitable. If it were not. so, there 
would be no society. Men would live in a 
state of independent individuality — an im- 
possibiHty. Reduce the theory to practice, 
and you destroy the chain that binds men to 
a mutual and necessary dependence on each 
other. Law, order, trade, commerce, and 
the useful arts, would cease, and civilized 
existence become impossible. No; as socie- 
tarians, we must not expect to be exempt 
from bearing our part of the afflictions of 
our neighbours. 

Having advanced this much to show that 
a governmental enactment to regulate men's 
stomachs is contrary to reason, equity, and 
at variance with the common sense percep- 
tion of mankind, let us now consider the 
great argument on which the question for 
discussion is necessarily based. 

It is affirmed, that, because men take in- 
toxicating liquors to excess, some through 
ignorance, some through moral weakness, the 
said liquors are directly injurious to man's 
moral, physical, and social well-being, and 
therefore government ought to prohibit the 
sale of them. Not only are these liquors 
declared to be injurious, they are declared to 
be poisonous. Now, if it can be demon- 
strated that intoxicating beverages are poi- 
sonous (in the usual acceptation of (hat 
term), then the government is at fault fur 
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not probibitiog the sale before. Bat if, od 
Um other hftod, tbej cannot be proved to be 
poimmomty then the whole qnention ia baaed 
en an nnwanantable asbomption. The pre- 
miae we hare invariedlj laid down ia that 
they are poiafmona, and therefore ought not 
to be dnuk. If we ancceed in bhowing the 
pfemise to be nneoand, it will follow aa a 
logical eeqnence that the concloaion ia nn- 
iMmd too. Let na see. 

Are intoxicating liqaova poiaomma ? If 
ao, how are we to reconcile that aatertitm 
with theeverj'daj fact that men take them, 
and do not die in consequence ? Poiaon 
deatroja life ; and if aoj man be foond to 
have knowingly eold it for the pnrpose of 
taking away human life, he is criminal in 
the eye of the existing law, and ia, conae- 
quently, criminally dealt with. And also, if 
any man be fonnd to have knowingly ad- 
ministered it to any p^won with the intent 
to take away life, he ia liable to the 
penalty of death. If intoxicating liquors 
can be bhown to be poiaonous, ia there not a 
grave charge against govemmenta for per- 
mitting their sale so long? The Tery fact 
of a party asking for government aid, to 
stop what to them is a nnisaoce, ia the 
greateat obstacle with which our affirmative 
writers have to contend* In so doing, they 
either invalidate their own claim, or impnte 
that the government is devmd of first ^rin- 
dplea. In either case, we think they are in 
a dilemma. To a&k for enactments, without 
which society could not exist, renders their 
argument palpably fallacious ; while the in- 
evitable inierence, that government is devoid 
of first principles, is in antagonism with the 
national genius. In reply to this, it may 
be said that intoxicating liquors, though not 
causing instant death, are injurious to the 
body. It yet remains to be proved, we 
think, that thebe beverages are injurious ; 
iDasmuch as the cases hitherto published, 
wherein man has been phgeically injured by 
them, are cases of ahtue — not use. And if 
the abuse of any one right of the individual 
be a reason for a law being enacted that 
irould rob those of their rights who had 
only used them, we know not to what extent 
the principle may be carried. From the 
parliamentaiy election exposures some time 
ago, it will be remembered, that some han- 
dnda of " independent electors '* abused their 
rights, by selling them for what, in some 



waa acarcely equal in real valns to a 
- mesa <rf postage." Ai» the npdght aod 
honest electore to forfeit Xh/ar ri^ta, to 
atone for the miadeeda of their bnthnn? 
Are some miUiona of men to bear the bcand- 
mark of sLiveiy aolely because ao many hon- 
dreda have been proved makfiactors ? Or if 
even the whole dectois of the kingdom 
could be proved to be politicaUy connp.', 
would that fact cooatitute an aigument for 
still excluding the now nnenfrsochiaed, wbo 
have not been deemed guiltj of politieal 
wrong? If a father loaes hia life on die 
galkwa, b that a reason whj the sa sbould 
be held up as unfit for good society ? If a 
son commit a crime that brii^a disgrace and 
punishment upon himself, Is that a reasoc 
why the father bhould be peioted at with 
contumely and soom? To these questions 
we think every intelligent man will auwer, 
No I But it may be objected, that they are 
urrelevant, and consequentlj of no vahe. 
The argument is still urged, that, as intoxi- 
cating beverages contain poison, they ought 
not to be allowed to be aold or drunk. Poi- 
son kiUs; can you obtain such ao ingiedia: 
in fermented liquors ? Yes, ia the answer. 
How ? By a chemical process, is the re- 
sponse. Now the fundamental enor is ex- 
posed by the term " chemical process." The 
fallacy of the argnment (if we most call it 
such) becomes as clear as the son at ooondaT. 
On the assumption that intoxicating be- 
verages contain alcohol, and that alcohol is 
poison, it is conclbded that thej ought noc 
to be sold. The oonclusion that fenncntcd 
liquors contam alcohol as a mixtnie, is a 
false condmiion. Not all the chemists in 
Christendom can {oxMliioe beer bj mereh 
mixing alcohol with the mass produced bV 
distillation ; which phdnly showa that it has 
taken another form quite foreign to its ori- 
ginal constituent parts, and that by the 
chemical process of distillation alcohol is the 
produce. On precisely the aame uMde of 
reasoning tomman table §aU might be de- 
clared unfit for use, since, by submittug i: 
to a " chemical process," muriatic acid ia the 
result— ra solntion which would cause i nff mt 
death to any one partakii^g of it Again ; 
we might with just aa much raasoo.tf i» 
urged for the suppression of the liqnor- 
tn&, call in the hand of the kw to prahiUt 
the sale of ^sulphur, which Is used aa a ve- 
dicine. This same sulphur contaiiis a dbrf^ 
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J90W011 — snlphnnNis add ; and this sulphuric 
add, which is so powerful in its effects, is 
nothing bat fame, or smoke of sulphur, 
combined with bright and sparkling water. 
Yet no one denounces sulphur as a deadly 
poison. Beef contains pmseic acid ; indeed, 
we« might enumerate ad mfitdtum, for there 
is scarcelj any one article of which we par- 
take, but from which something injorions 
might be extracted. Is this a reason why 
such things— Inzories or necessaries, as you 
-vnll-x-ahonld not be sold ? A^in: we say 
that no chemist can tell- what are the oon- 
atitnent parts of any one thing in nature, 
nnleas the constituent parts thus named will 
produce the original article in the same 
form it was previous to analyzation. Thus: 
muriatic acid and soda combined will produce 
table salt, the said table salt will produce 
muriatic acid and soda. Thna we know its 
canstituent x>arts. It is not so with cUcoItolic 
drinks. You cannot reproduce them ; there- 
fore to say that they are poisonous, is a 
conclusion based on an assumption. 

We had intended to bhow that a law to 
regulate men's stomachs was unjust in prin- 
ciple; but from the foregoing, we think 
that to do so would be superfluous : so we 
pass on to consider whether, bupposing such 
a law were in force, it would ultimately be 
productive of that amount of good which 
should be commensurate with the loss of 
individual liberty which such an enactment 
necessarily causes. 

We think not; and for the following rea- 
sons. The Temperance movement is a 
moral one. Almost all who are desirous of 
the happiness of their fellow- men speak 
favourably of it. The man who takes his 
glass because he thinks it does him good, 
and he who takes it to excess because of 
moral weakness — all, in fact, whose good 
word is worth having, have sympathy with 
the Temperance «ause. We never yet heard 
any one, capable of judging the matter, de- 
precate the ooovemeot which has for its 
object to induce others to lead a sober,-use- 
ful life. This is in virtue of its being a 
moral noovement; and so long as it thus 
remains, it will go on doing good to thou- 
sands, who will hve as monuments of the 
efScacy of moral suasion. So long as it 
retams this moral aspect it will progress in 
the same ratio as the growing intelligence 
of the pec^le. 



The cause which has no moral infloeace 
will yield to the first forottdsble obstacle ; 
while tbat which has this izlflueoce mill 
count each defeat as the infallible forenumer 
of ultimate triumph. Hence it is .that al- 
mobt ail moral reforms have succeeded. 
There is an enthusiasm in the friends of 
such movements that has more vitality than 
all the statutes in existence. There. is a 
spirit of self-sacrifice, an amount of earnest- 
ness and zeal, and unceasing toil, indwelling 
in the breasts of individuals whose help is 
spontaneous, that will remove monntains, 
while those pushed to aetton by enactments 
will quail at molehills. Spontaneous endea- 
vour to attain a certain end is imremitting and 
indefatigable. Where every one is impressed 
with the necessity of work, government enact- 
ments should never -disturb them, inasmuch 
as the mind is so constituted, that when the 
principle of self-reliance is destroyed by the 
promise of help, the individual becomes use- 
less. Then government must either take .the 
lead, or no movement be made at all ; end 
who will say that this is desirable ? Govern- 
ment enactments are the work cf a day; the 
development of the intellectual and moral 
man is the work of years. Graduality is the 
only progressive knowledge. Knowledge is 
the babis of all moral reform. Without that 
as a substratum, real progress is impossible. 
You can predicate on the permanency of a 
man's knowledge if it is confined to giving 
certain answers to certain questions. For a 
house to stand firm amid the boisterous ele- 
ments, it is essential tbat it be built upon a 
solid foundation. Automaton %oTes will do 
for d stage fight ; the battle of life requires 
real living men and women, and temperance 
is a iife-long battle against sensuality; there- 
fore it must be carried on by living men. 

Temperance is truthful; the adopting of 
that course which pure reason prompts. 
Total abstinence is truthful, so long as it. is 
confined to indiTiduals believing it (and we 
are cf that class). But where total absti- 
nence attempts to coerce all men to adopt its 
principles, it becomes error. Truth receives 
spontaneous homage; error forces mechanical 
obeyance. If we are wishful that any prin- 
ciples should withstand all the batterings 
of opponents, let us keep them unadulterated ; 
for the dross of error intermixed with truth 
will retard all the energies of those who are 
toiling for the spread of that truth. **.Jhi>t 
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truth, the whole truth, and nothiDg bat the 
trnth|.'* should be our motto. If government 
help mutt be had, let error have it. Do not 
trammel your creed with endowments ; for it 
is an historic fact, that endowing the opinions 
of individuals by acts of parliament, is the 
surest way to promote moral decadence. If 
you will have acts of parliament, let them 
be to prop up creeds which have no inherent 
life in them. Do not let the finger of scorn 
be pointed to Teetotallers, with the words, 
" You have no faith in your principles; you 
want government to propagate them.'* 

Though the Temperance movement does 
not make that progress which every good 
man desires, it is adding to its number 
every day, and it will progress in proportion 
as the mass of men become more intelligent; 
but it will never go a-head of intelligence. 
We maintain that intellectuality is the only 
basis of moral action, and that moral action 
is only one which can be made to bear upon 
the question of intemperance; hence our con- 
viction that a law prohibiting the sale of 
intoxicating drinks would ultimately be pro- 
ductive of more evil than good. 

Again; what a precedent would be estab- 
lished for future, legislation if you pass this 
law ! Nations are struggling for the " indi- 



viduality of the individual," while most 
governments are trying to ignore it Per- 
mit the law to pass, and to what an extent 
might the principle be carried ? If goTen- 
ments pass an act to protect a particoki 
opinion (and without arrogance we call upon 
our opponents to prove it anything else thia 
opinion), are not holders of other opimom 
equally justified in demanding goveromeots 
to pass an act to protect thdrs? Tbe 
Vegetarian would be justified in denuuiding 
a law to prohibit the sale of animal food, 
since as good arguments can be adduced bj 
the Vegetarian as by the Teetotaller. The 
churchman, since he considers dissent an 
evil, would be justified in closing disseotiiig 
places of worship by public edict ; and \k 
Catholic, in closing Protestant churches. It 
is useless to say public opinion would not per- 
mit such things. The precedent is estab- 
lished, and who can predicate the fixedness 
of public opinion? On V9hat ground ooaM 
we object to an act of parliament to prohi- 
bit the sale of all teetotal beverages ? These 
questions, and a score of others, must be 
satisfactorily answered before we are of 
those who think that Government ought to 
prohibit the sale of Intoxicating Drinks. 

Horatio. 
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Univebsal poesy, like nature, hath a 
y beauteous variety and harmony which meets 
the demands of the human soul in its in- 
evitable aspirations. The poet-traveller 
gazes with awe and ecstacy upon enthroned 
Blanc, with its " sky pointing peaks," until 
his thought and being merge in the infinite 
of super-iminent mystery; but not for ever, 
or even for long, is this possible to him. By 
the absolute necessity of his nature he asks 
release from so terrible and glorious a sight, | 
and seeks soul-content otherwhere; and like 
the lark that hath spent its strength of wing 
and voice of song in aerial flight, be descends 
to seek repose in some valley depth ! The 
poet will gladly turn his vision downward 
from the heights of the " hoar mount " to 
gaze on *' placid Leman" reposing in majesty 
at the mountain's base. Hence the poet finds 



in Nature the variety and harmony whici 
the soul asks for itself ! 

As we cannot conceive of the true poet 
passing by Leman Lake unimpressed bjits 
calm and serene aspect, without associabBg 
its reflective mirror-bosom with the sabliine 
and terrible heights of Mont Blanc; na- 
ther can we conceive of the stodent of 
modem poetry so abandoning himself to the 
contemplation of the out-soarings of > 
Shelley or Byron, as to become uninfluenced 
by, or unsusceptible of, the Leman depth asd 
zephjrr flow of Wordsworthian poesy aa^ 
melody. 

In order to furnish our readers with » 
pleasing diversity of reading, we have chosen . 
the poetry of Wordsworth as the subject of 
this essay. 

To Wordsworth belongs the lame of bdog 
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the Sbakspere of his age, — the founder of 
a school, the inflaence of which has infused 
new life and vigour into the art of poetry, 
^hich seems to have gradually degenerated 
since the Augustan age of literature, — and 
of being the originator of a fountain of poetic 
melody and inspiration, the pure streams of 
which, like those of the Shaksperian fount 
itself, have nourished some of the brightest 
geniuses of our times, and still mightily — 
though secretly — continues to influence the 
progress of our literature. Original and 
lofty geniuses as Byron and Shelley doubt- 
less were, they belong to the school of which 
Wordsworth was the founder, and uncon- 
sciously became, to a great extent, indebted 
to him for the pure spirit of poesy into which 
life ushered them, and in which the first 
harmonies of their undeveloped powers were 
more or less nurtured. And in saying this 
much we do not detract from the great fame 
these poets have acquired, any more than we 
should detract from the fame of Jonson or 
Fletcher, by saying they belonged to the 
Shaksperian school. 

In the limits of an essay, it cannot be 
expected that more than a partial and limited 
survey of so extensive a field of poetry as 
opens before us in Wordsworth's writings 
can possibly be given. We shall therefore 
treat of Wordsworth's poetry under two as- 
pects. 

I. The imaginative and transcendental. 
We place these characteristic epithets in this 
order, viewing the latter in poetry as the 
natural result of the workings of the former. 
The imagination asserts the dignity of the 
soul, and its superiority to material combi- 
nation and existence. It proceeds on the 
subjectivity of the universe, and is itself the 
exponent of the falsity of Materialism. It 
awakens to activity on the limit where sense 
recoils, and imposes on sense, as a matter of 
indubitable fact, ofttimes that which it hath 
never known! It transcends the limited 
circle of human intelligence, and throws the 
boundary of its domain into the Infinite! 
Its instinctive intuitions lead it not to con- 
jecture, but to philosophize upon a future 
life, immortality, and the momentous results 
of thought, passion, and aspiration I The 
vast material universe is to it but a mirror 
through which it recognizes one glorious 
spiritual presence — its Great Parent; and in 
the moments of its intense power becomes 



as wax in the modeller's hand, susceptible of 
any form it may conceive, or as the harp 
beneath the inspired .poet-bard's touch, capa- 
ble of sounds that never die! 

Exquisite, indeed, is the poet's expression 
of the active intent of- his imagination : — 

" Urania, I aliall need 
Thy guidance, or greater Muse, if such 
Descend to earth or dwell in highest heaven. 
For I must tread on shadowy ground ; must 

sink 
Deep— and. aloft ascending, hreathe in worlds 
To which the heaven of heavens is but a veil." 

Not less striking is another passage in this 
invocation : — 

" Descend, prophetic Spirit ! that inspir'st 
The human 90ul of universal earth, 
Dreaming on things to come ; and dost possess 
A metropolitan temple in the hearts 
Of mighty poets." 

This intense spirituality of conception and 
tranfcendental efi^usion is one of the most 
prominent characteristics of the Words- 
wortbian school of poets. Many and beauti- 
ful are the passap:es that might be quoted, 
did space permit, from Shelley, Byron, Keats, 
Coleridge, and Tennyson, all deriving their 
beauty and wondrous power from this source ! 
Indeed, so pre-eminently has this become the 
leading feature of this immortal school of 
poets, that each of them has as many or 
more maudlin imitators — true members of 
apedom itself— as the "bard of Twicken- 
ham" excited to mimicry in his inimitable 
art. To such an extent has this prevailed 
in the present-day, that no one would think 
of turning to the original poetry of our 
periodicals (with but one or two exceptions, 
as " Blackwood's Magazine") with any other 
expectation than that of finding some such 
abortive attempt! It is thus that literature, 
especially the poetic, degenerates and ebbs, 
and ultimately necessitates the rise of a new 
school, the influence of which is to consign 
to destined oblivion mere artistic poetry — ^if 
it deserve that name — and to restore the 
lifeless and putrid to vigour, purity, and 
glory. We have to treat briefly upon the 
imaginative and transcendental aspect of 
Wordsworth's poetry. Wordsworth was a 
laborious poet, both with respect to quantity 
and quality. He is not only voluminous but 
elaborate. In the volume before us, we have 
more than 500 double columned pages of 
poetry, of which more than 200 pages con- 
sist of "Poems of the Imagination;" '—^ 
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this dMi aot ineliide all the poetrf he has 
written. The imegMiitWe fiunlty was ever 
eotiTe m the poet*s nuod; hence we find oft- 
times, in trains of thought, magnifioent eoms- 
catioDS before ns when least antidpated. 
The nnboonded play whieh the poet seems 
to haTO given to imagmation can volj be 
ooDsistentJy aoeonnted for npon the principle 
of his belief: 

** The nnlTene is inflnitelf vide, 
And eoDMMring reason, if eelf gkffified. 
Can nowhere move imeroued by eome new wall 
Or gulf of myftteiy, whioh thoa alone. 
Imaginative Faith ! oana't overieap 
In progress towards the fount of Lore.** 

Ho wonder, then, that he should school and 
train his imsgimttion, and nltimatelj, in his 
productions, give to it a domain bonndless and 
nnparalleled in literature. We shall not here 
dispute whether imagination be '^ the vision 
«and the faculty divine," or whether its des- 
tiny be so great and glorious as the poet 
sings; snfiSdent for us here is the fiiet, that 
this belief has given a character, consistent 
with the poet*8 genius, to his writings, which 
render them at once the wonder and cnrioeitj 
of modem literature. The manifestations of 
this fiMsnlty in the writings of Wordsworth 
are vsrions, and worthy of elassificatian. 
They may be denominated Creative, Percep- 
tive, and Combinative. In the ** Excursion" 
we have several fine instances of the Crea- 
tive. We are inclined to regard many of 
the characters there introduced as the pure 
products of the poet's imagination; especially 
the lovely Margaret, whose history, as nar- 
rated by the poet, must subdue the coldest 
heart to tears. It is not over-wrought, 
though it seems to reach the climax of the 
heart's capabilities of enduring Love! A 
remarkable and sublime specimen of the 
Combinatire we have in one of his sonnets: — 

" It is a beauteous evening, caljn and free; 
The holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with aoonition ; the broad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity | 
The gentleness of heaven broods o er the sea. 
Listen ! the mighty Beins is awake, 
And doth with his eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder-^everlastingly." 

His fourteen stanzas "On the Power of 
Sound," furnish us with examples: — 

** By one pervading spirit 
Of tones andnund>ers all things are controlled ; 
As sages taught, where fiUth was found to merit 
Initiation ut that mystery old. 



The heavens, wliose sspeot makea out minds as 

still 
As they themselves appear to be. 
Innumerable voices fill 
With everlasting hannony ; 
The towering headlands, crowned with mist. 
Their feet among the billows, know 
That Ocean is a mighty harmonist; 
Thy pinions, universal Air, 
Ever waving to and fro, 
Are delegatus of hannony, and bear 
Strains that support the seasons in dieir round: 
Stem Wintei loves a dirge-like soond." 

This invaiiable tendency of the poet's 
genius will pertly account for the little sym- 
pathy he had with the literary spirit of his 
times — ** these our unimaginative days," and 
also for the seeming unpopularity of his first 
productions. It is worthy of notice, that 
notwithstanding the virulent attacks (^ 
modem criticism, he pui'sued the path he 
at first chose — one which scarcely con- 
ducted him to poetic fame in his lUe, but 
which, as in the cases of Milton and ^ak- 
spere, has given him a name and a fame in 
the scale of highebt poetry, " not for an age, 
but for all time I" He now stands with 
prominence, which in the lapse of time will 
increase, as a great leader of one of the mo^t 
glorious revolutions in universal poetry! 

The workings of Wordsworth's Imagina- 
tive faculty were not only intense, bat con- 
tinuous. He was a poet of deep thought 
and continuous meditativeness ; and for him 
to think was to evoke this mystic energy o: 
his sublime genius, which, in its oatgoiqgs. 
seems to permeate and explore all within 
the vast domain of his thought. 

Pervading and mystic as the electric fluid 
— captivating and soul subduing as the 
sombre radiance of the pale moon on Alpiot* 
heights — his imsgination leads to realms oi' 
thought and spirit life before unknown. Be- 
neath the shape, the colour, the substance 
of things, he saw depths of meaning, and 
drank of the vital waters of an unseen fimnt. 
All things within the compass of his poetic 
faculty received his imsge, and became rital- 
ized with his spirit 

In his ode on " Intimations of Immortalitr. 
&c," all Nature u vocal with his song. A 
single field, a tree, the pansy, ** the same talt 
repeat** of coming immortality. 

*' To me the meanest flower that blows can giw 
Thoughts that do oAen lie too deep for tears." * 

Another consideration, isdieative of the 
Btrength, fertility, and cnatlvenew of Words- 
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worths imaginakioBi is tiie original nothing- 
ness of the ^Misis as matter of faot, either 
denied or suggested, of what may be termed 
his narrative writings. 

Diyest the " Eicorsion," or " Peter Bell" 
of all that ezquibite drapery of thought, 
imagination, description, and poetic origin- 
ality, with which the poet has invested them, 
and what are they? Did ever anything so 
perfect, original, and great in poetry come 
appareLtly from so arid and uninteresting a 
source? 

Does this not demonstrate not only the 
strength 'of the poet's power of concentra- 
tion, but the wondrous creative energy of his 
imagination? In this light 'we are prepared 
to place " Peter Beir beside the imaginative 
onity of modern literature, *' The Ancient 
Mariner," and claim for it at leaat equality. 

Some critics, we think, have erred in dis- 
tinguishing Wordsworth as a pbUosopfaer 
rather than as a poet. We deny not the 
farmer character to him, but we insist upon 
the latter; he was a poet estentiallt/ and by 
the very conbtitution of his nature. What- 
ever depth of philosophy and induction of 
fact — physical, moral, or spiritual — ^may be 
found in his writings, it is the philosophy 
and induction of his poetic genius and insight, 
and can only be ascribed thereto, and viewed 
as an irrefragable proof that the truest, 
purest, deepest poesy is ** the most philoso- 
phical of all writing I " 

II. The second aspect of Wordsworth's 
poesy is a further illustration of the energy 
and fecundity of his imagination — of 
*' The vision and the faculty divine " — 

viz.| its intimate associations with human 
life, nature, and familiar things. The true 
poet makes us see aright; i. e., reveals to us 
in things a plenitude of beauty and truth, 
where we had ourselves failed to see them ; 
hence the application of such epithets as 
** common** and " familiar*' too often to scenes 
in Nature. He restores the presence of 
Deity to all things, and makes the spirit fear 

** To eall Slight poor or low-that He has made." 

Common fiscts he presents as true wonders, 
and our ordinary wonders as miracles. Chan- 
ning has set this forth : — *' Genius is not a 
creator in the sense of fancying and feigning 
what does not exist. Its destination is to 
discern more of truth than ordinary minds. 
It sees under disguises and humbler fonns 



everlasting bwMUff, This it is the prtrogative 
of -Wordsworth to discern and reveal in the 
ordinary walks of lile, in the oomaooihuouui 
heart" Hence Nature and the buman heart 
were to him temples and shrines — worlds 
pervaded with the mystic element — ^Beauty. 

'* Beauty— a living prtMenee of the earthf 
Sttrpaasing the motit fair ideal forms 
Which cralt of delicate Spirits hath composed 
From earth's materials— waits upon my steps; 
Pitches her tents before me as 1 move, 
An hourly neighbour.'* 

And not even here spell-bound: — 

"loft 
Must turn elsewhere— to travel near the tribes 
And feHowships of men, and sf^e ill sights 
or madd'niog pasioons ■uatumlly inflamed ; 
Must hear Humanity in flelds and g^ves 
Pipe solitary anguish.'* 

Every true mind hath its joyous remem- 
brance of the intense beauty of a sunrise; 
yet even from the words, few and simple— 

'* When, from the naked top 
Of some bold headland, he beheld the sun 
Bise up, and bathe the world in light/ 

there is an original revelation of the same 
element, which seems to renew the vision 
more intensely, and almost to obliterate the 
result of our own perception. 

We have already designated Wordsworth 
the Shaicspere of his times; and viewing his 
poetic genius in the two aspects before the 
reader, in what poet shall we find so perfect 
an embodiment of the grand ideal ? — 

" The poet's eye, in a fine frenxy rolling, 
]>oth glance ih>m heaven to earth, from earth 

to heaven ; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknovvn, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nottiing 
A local habitation and a name." 

In Wordsworth there is an indissoluble 
connection between the ideal and actual. 
He sees and reveals the temple of God in his 
works. The stupendous fabric of Nature, 
with its latent beauty and harmony, to him 
is in8tinct,-^as to every true poet, yet in a 
deeper sense, — with a divine tefeo, the ex- 
pression of which is one phase of his ideal. 

As in Nature Wordsworth excels in the 
revelation of the mystic beauty that pervades 
the universe, and the ^olian melody that 
"rolls through all thugs,** so also as it 
regards the inner and bi^er nature of man, 
he excels in the knowledge and portrayal of 
the affections, in all their capable extension, 
harmony, and intensity. When he speaks 
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of the heaH we feel hU insight, bat when 
he appeals to the heart we learn bj experi- 
ence the intensity of his potency. His de- 
Uneation of the history of Margaret, in the 



"" Ezcorsion," and the conTersion of ** Peter 
Bell " prove him a mighty poet in the sphere 
of the affections. 

Buckingham, £. W. S. 



LIFE ASSURANCE. 
(^Conchided from page 351.) 



We come now to consider the various 
lands of Life Assurances, and shall first direct 
attention to the character of office plans and 
their arrangements of a bnsiness nature. 
There are three different plans of constitu- 
tion in Life Assurance Societies, viz., the 
Proprietary, the Mutual, and the Mixed, or 
Proprietary and Mutual joined. Of these 
the principal features are, — 

First. The Proprietary offices have a large 
subscribed capital, which forms a guarantee 
to the policy holders of the just and full 
liquidation of their claims when the life fails. 
In return for this guarantee the proprietors 
receive five per cent, interest upon the 
amount of capital subscribed; and, after a 
careful examination of the income, expen- 
diture, and liabilities of the office, an appro- 
priation of all the surplus as profits to the 
benefit of the proprietors only. 

Secondly. The Mutual Assurance offices 
have formed their calculations so as to meet 
all contingent risks and defray the expenses 
of management; and, in addition thereto, 
they generally provide a sinking fund as an 
extraordinary succour in the time of extreme 
need. The surplus, should there be any, is 
periodically added in due proportion to the 
amount assured upon each individual policy, 
or is applied to the reduction of future in- 
payments or premiums, at the option of the 
person holding the policy. 

Thirdly. The Mixed Mutual and Pro- 
prietary system is based upon the. same 
general plans as the absolute proprietary, 
guaranteeing the payment of policies by a 
subscribed capital, but at the same time 
permits, upon a certain scale of in-payments, 
a share in the surplus profits of the office ; 
thus, after all the expenses of the office and 
the claims of the policy holders are adjusted, 
interest at five per cent, upon the subscribed 
capital is first laid aside for the sole benefit 
of the proprietors; then nine-tenths of the 



remaining surplus is also laid aside for the 
proprietors, and the policy holders are then 
favoured with a bonus of one-tenth only of 
the profits of the office. Undoubtedly these 
offices appropriate the lion*s share to the 
proprietors. Of these three we decidedlj 
prefer the Mutual offices, as most congenial 
to the spirit of the English nation, and at 
the same time most conducive to the pocket 
interests of the insured, if well worked upon 
a good plan and an extensive scale. 

The various kinds of Life Assurances now 
claim some consideration. 

First. The assurance of a single life for 
one year, by which, on the payment of one 
sum, another given sum is secured to the 
assigns of the person insured, should he die 
before the close of one year from the date of 
paying his premium; thus, the payment of 
£l Os. 2d. by a person twenty-eight yeai^ 
of age secures the payment of £100 to his 
representatives, should he die within one jesr 
from the date of his policy. 

Secondly. Assurances may be effected to 
continue in force any given number of years; 
but when not continued for the whole term 
of life, most generally quinquennial (fire- 
yearly) or septennial (seven-yearly) sialcs 
are adopted, in which cases, by the payment 
of five, seven, ten, fourteen, fifteen, twenty, 
or twenty-one, &c., annual payments, tb« 
life is assured for these periods respec- 
tively. 

Thirdly. This is decidedly of greater im- 
portance than either of the preceding modes 
of assurance ; we refer to assurance during 
the whole term of life. In this mode a pre- 
mium, varying according to age, is paid by 
the person assured every year during tlie 
whole of his life, and at his death the sum 
stipulated in his policy is paid by the office 
to his heirs or executors on the exhibition of 
satisfactory proofs of his death; thus, a per- 
son aged thirty years next birthday wooU 
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secure the sum of £100 at his death by an 
annual premiam of £2 6s. 4d. . 

Fourthly. Assnrances on jomt lives; that 
iSy two persons — for instance, m^n and wife 
— ^both aged forty-five years, of good health, 
pay a premium of £5 14s. 2d. annually 
during the life of the one who dies first, and 
in the event of this death the survivor 
receives the sum of £100. Other ages are 
assured at proportionate rates, taking into 
consideration the amount of risk and liability. 

Another mode of survivorship is as follows : 
One individual joins with another in the 
assurance of their lives for £100; the ages 
are respectively thirty and forty; the pay- 
ments continue, only as long as both may be 
living^ at the rate of £2 6s. per annum, and 
the amount insured is payable at the death 
of the second of the two, whichever that may 
be; or the same sum may be secured to the 
second of the two lives by the payment of 
£,\ 10s. 7d. during the period the two may 
be living^ and also during the life of the 
survivor. 

Other modes of survivorship might be 
mentioned ; but, as they are more of a specu- 
lative than a beneficial character, we forbear, 
and proceed to mention that which may, 
perhaps, in some circumstances, be con- 
sidered the best of all assurances, viz. — 

Fifthly. Endowment assurances. Our 
praise of this mode will not be deemed ex- 
travagant when it is known to meet the 
twofold claims of old age or premature death. 
A person aged twenty-five years, by the pay- 
ment of £3 7s. 4d. annually, may secure to 
himself the sum of £100 on attaining the 
age of fifty-five years; and should he die 
before that time, the payment of the £100 
is secured to his representatives on exhibition 
of the proofs of his death ; thus, for a little 
less than Is. 4d. per week for thirty years, 
£100 is secured, and the same sum should 
death previously happen. And it should be 
observed that these premiums are stated 
with reference to the mutual principle, con- 
sequently a larj^e bonus of profits might be 
expected as addition to the £10Q, and which 
is regulated according to the amount paid 
in : this, in some instances, is known to have 
exceeded thirty per cent, of the total in- 
payments. Further, the advantages of this 
latter mode of assurance cannot be better 
shown than by following up the case given in 
its application to the purchase of an annuity 



for life at the age of fifty* five years; Thus 
the £100, with the possible addition of thirty 
per cent, bonus or profits, would amount to 
£130, and is of value sufficient to purchase 
an annuity of about £14 per year, or about 
5s. 4^d. per week; thus 5s. per week paid 
from twenty-five to fifty-five would secure a 
sum equal to £l per week during the re- 
mainder of life!!! 

Sixthly. The last we shall mention is the 
assurance of endowments for children on their 
attaining the ages of fourteen or twenty-one 
years. The payment of £2 19s. Id. an- 
nually from the birth of a boy until he 
attains twenty-one years of ago will secure 
for him at that age the sum of £100; or the 
payment of £4 1 3s. 2d. from birth until he 
has attained his fourteenth year will secure 
£100. This is a desirable means to meet 
the expenses of choosing a business or pro- 
fession for youth, and of establishing the 
young man in life; for although we have in- 
dicated £100 for example, endowments are 
by no means limited to that sum, but may be 
multiplied at pleasure by the party assuring. 

We have now shown the nature of proba- 
bilities, and their application to life contin- 
gencies; we have given some detail of the 
business plans of the most important Life 
Assurance offices, and we have explained 
the various modes of Life Assurance; it only 
remains for us, therefore, to conclude by 
urging the matter on the serious attention of 
the young, and especially of young men just 
entering upon the responsibilities of active 
life with a view to some practical adoption 
of its advantages to their own individual 
interests. Young man I our remarks are 
merely elementary and suggestive, only suf- 
ficient to excite your curiosity to know more 
of the subject. We hope you will pursue it ; 
and, should you do so, we have no fear as to 
the result. We have recommended no one 
office; to have done so would have been in- 
vidious; it is of great importance that each 
individual should for himself be fully con- 
vinced of the respectability and good faith of 
the office he selects for his own insurance. 
Our duty is to speak of the principle and its ' 
advantages — to give the theory; it is for the 
assurer to apply the theory and enjoy the 
pleasing results of provident forethought. 

On the subject of Life Assurance, 

" Be wise to-day, 
'Tis folly to delay ; 
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To-monow 
Is tfae-Oiierof ttaM, and foe. 
Of all that't good and great below.** 

UOUVRIKB. 

NOTS.— We refer the reader desirous of 
prosecating further inquiries upon this sub- 
ject to ihe works of Professor De Morgan, 
from which we faav« ourselyes received great 
assistance. Dnring oar preparation of the 
foregoing essay we were stmck with one 
feature of Life Assiiraiice; we refer to its 
relation to ioekUeeonomics. An illustration 
will more aptlj eowwej our idea. At the 
census of 1841 the town of Birmingham 
contained about 180,000 inhabitants. During 
the year 1840 the number of deaths in Bir- 



mtogham was 1 788. Now^ if each indSvidoal 
living in this town during the years meS' 
tioned had paid 4^d. per week into a oonmioo 
fund, the sum of about £16S 10s. coald 
have been pud to the friends of each of the 
peivotts dying which, deducting the exposes 
of collecting and management, would, doubt- 
less, have provided not less than j^lSOnet 
to every death. What an amount oi good 
would not this have realiaedl What pRwi- 
dent habits would such a ^stem estaUnh i 
The poor law, the poor house, and the gaol, 
might, under such a system of general as- 
surance, become vacant curiosities, and event- 
ually their officers would become " r€tra avU 
in terris.^ 



DECIMAL COINAGE:— THE NECESSITY FOR ITS ADOPTION— ITS ADVAN- 
TAGES OVER THE PRESENT SYSTEM -AND THE VARIOUS PLANS FOB 
CARRYING IT OUT WHICH HAVE BEEN PROPOSED. 

No. IL 



In our previous paper we stated that a ' 
Parliamentary Committee had given in its 
report in favour of a Decimal Coinage. It 
is with that report we have now to do; and ' 
we may state on the authority of Mr. Brown, 
the proposer of the committee, that not only 
wero its members unanimous in urging the 
Government to adopt decimal coinage, but 
that no division occurred during the whole 
period of the inquiry. 

Amongst- the witnesses examined were 
Mc Thomas Hankey, jun., late Governor of 
the Bank of England; Sir John Hersehel, 
l^^ter of the Mint; Professor De Morgan; 
Dr. John Bowring; Professor Airey, Astrono^ 
mer-Boyal; Mr. Geo. Arbuthnot, chief clerk 
in the Treasury ; Mr. Thos. Ba^ey, President 
of the Mafikchester Chamber of Commerce; 
Mr. Rowland' Hill, of Post Office fame; Mr. 
Wm. Brown; and several gentlemen repre*- 
senting the trading and other classes* So 
we may> fkiriy say that no -interest seems to 
have been overlooked ; and* hence the greater 
valne is to be attached to conclusions baaed 
upon suoh thoroughly practical evidence^ 

The Committee, after premisingj'umongst 
other things^ that they were not aware of 
any instance in which a oojxntrjyaftercKlopt- 
ing the decmal eyatenif had .abandoned it; 
and that even in this country, where the 



decimal system was not supposed to exist, 
they had ascertained that it was already 
practically adopted to a certain extent, \iz^ 
at the Bank of England, and at the Mint; 
and farther, that actuaries and teachers em- 
ployed decimals for the purposes of calcula- 
tion, re-tran&fering the results into pounds, 
shillings, and pence — all facts important to 
be borne in mind — ^they recommended, as 
the first point to be settled in the adoption 
of a decimal coinage, that the unit be the 
present £l sterling. On thia they re- 
mark, — ^'-Considering that the pound ia the 
present standard, and, therefore, associated 
with all our ideas of money value, and that 
it is the basis on which all our exdbasge 
transactions with the whole world rest, it 
appears to your Committee that any altera- 
tion of it would lead to infinite complication 
and embarrassment in our comBoercial.dcal- 
ings." For other reasons, as well- aa those 
stated, we think most decidedly that theXl 
should be the unit; and ^ it fortunately hap- 
pens that its retention will afford the means 
of introducing the decimal system with the 
minimum of change.** 

The Committee further remark thai the 
tenth of this unit-^the twowshSting piece,er 
florin — almady exists in our coinage; th^ 
propose, as the lowest denomination of coin, 
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the mil (the lOOOth park of a poand), and 
as aA mttrmadiate coin betwoen the mil and 
the florin, a cent, being 10 mils, or the 100th 
part of the poDod sterling. 

Thos we have for coins of accoant— 

1. The £1, divided decimaUy into 1000 

mils. 

2. The Jlor in, divided decimallj into 100 

mils; 

3. The centf dlyided decimallj into 10 

mil«; and 

4. The mil, being the 1 000th part of the 

£1, instead of the present farthing, 
which is the 960th part of a pound. 

With respect to the names of these new 
coins, the mil, and the cent, thej seem 
appropriate, the former- being derived from 
the Latin mtV/e, a thousand, and the latter 
from the Latin centum, a hnndred. We 
cannot saj the Jlorin is new to us now, bat 
it is to be regretted that its name bears no 
direct relation to its English value. It has 
been proposed to remove this difficnlt/ bv 
re-naming it the "<f«m,*' an old English 
ivord signifying a tenth, which certainlj 
would have been a far better term, bat we 
must mind that while standing npon trifles 
we do not risk the main chance.* 

Of coarse, although only four denomina- 
tions of coins have been spoken of at present 
— and no greater number is required as 
'' coins of account*' (indeed, it woold have 
been better if circumstances had allowed of 
a less number, as we shall afterwards see)— 
these four would bj no means afford the 
facilities which are required fur the purposes 
of" exchange" in our manifold minor dealings 
with customers and neighbours. With a view 
to meet these latter requirements two points 
have to be borne in mind; first, what the 
amounts of these " coins of exchange** shall 
be, with a due regard to public convenience; 
and secondly, how far the present coinage, or 
anj part of it, can be made available with a 
strictly decimal coinage. It may be well to 
state thai the Committee contemplate, by 
their report, the retention of the present 
sovereign, half-sovereign, crown piece^ the 
ilorin, the shilling, and the sixpence; while 
they note the desirability of withdrawing the 
lialf-crown, and the fonrpenny and three- 

* For further rpmarlct on this jpoiattee Itaae 
Fitmao's pampbUt on the labjeot, prioe ent 
peamy. 



peimj piecee— ftU of them- inconsiBtent with 
the decimal scale. 

In ths shape of new couUf the Committee 
suggest 1, 2, and 5 mil pieecs in oopper; 10 
and 20 n^ C(»ns in silver; and such others 
as expsrience shall show desirable; huitmg 
thai the smaller the number of coina with 
which it is practicable. to effect purchases 
and exchanges the better. 

Patting the coins of the Committee in a 
tabalar form, they would staad thus: — 

Gold— The sovereign, 1000 mils. 

The half-sovereign, 500 mils. 

Silver — ^The erown, 250 mils. 
The florin, 100 mils. 
The shilling, 50 mils. 
The sixpence, 25 mils. 
The two^oent piece, 20 mils. 
The cent, 10 mils. 

Copper— Five^mtl piece. 
Two-mil piece. 
One-mil piece. 

Total, eleven cdas. To this list there 
have been suggested several amendments, 
both in the names and in the amounts of 
some of the coins. These we shall notice 
hereafter. 

Finally, the Committee intimate that no 
needless dday should prevent the introdnc-- 
tion of the decimal system to our coinage 
and accounts, and recommend that ike neces- 
sary preparatory measures should be entered 
upon at the mint as soon as possible. They 
" repeat their decided opinion of the supe-. 
rior advantages of the decimal system," and 
record their conviction that the obstacles 
intervening *' are not of such a nature as to 
create any doubt of the expediency of intro- 
ducing that system^** and what is equally 
important, " they believe that the necessary 
inconvenience attending a transition state 
will be far mere than compensated by the 
great permanent benefits which the change 
will confer npon the public of this country, 
and of which the adrantages will be partici- 
pated in to a still greater extent hj future 
generations." 

Having now dismissed- the report, of which 
we deemed it desirable, from its importance 
as laying the foundation of the change, to 
give an ample abstract, we may proceed to 
notice the essential differences in the two 
systems^that which now if, and that which 
ittohe. 

We have alieady shown that the '"' 
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ponnd is divided into 1000 parts, represented 
in mils; whereas the present pound sterling 
is only divisible into 960 parts, represented 
in Jarthif^s. The advantages of the former 
for all purposes of division and calculation, 
as compared with the latter, are self-appar- | 
ent. It is true that the mil is 4 per cent, 
less in value than the farthing, which it is 
intended to supersede. This, however, is 
remedied directlj we come to the silver coin- 
age, where sixpence represents 25 mils, 
instead of 24 farthings; and all the higher 
silver as well as gold coins which are proposed 
to be retained, exactly represent t/ie different 
divisions of the decimal pound. 

It was confidently asserted by some of 
the witnesses examined by the Committee 
that competition would cause ** the quantities 
of the articles sold to adjust themselves 
without difficulty to the value of the money 
received for them;" and the Committee 
themselves were of opinion that " no preju- 
dice would be raised against this slight de- 
crease of four per cent.," provided the classes 
most likely to object were made to under- 
stand they could get 25 new coins for six- 
pence where they only now get 24. 

The practical advantages of the decimal 
system can be best illustrated by a few 
examples. In the present system we express 
£1 198. lljd. in seven figures. In the 
decimal system it is expressed in four, thus — 
£1*999, which may be interpreted in either 
of three ways, viz. — 



en 









£1-999, £1 9 99, or, £1 9 9 9. 

The first being adapted to keeping d£counts 
in one column, the second for keeping ac- 
counts in three columns, and the third for 
four columns. It will be noticed that the 
" three column" plan has the advantage of 
adapting itself to account books, as at pre- 
sent ruled; although we think it much 
simpler to use only one column. 

It will be remarked, that for all practical 
purposes it matters not whether the figures 
on the right of the decimal point are deno- 



minated 999 mils, 9 florins and 99 mils, or 
9 florins, 9 cents, and 9 mils, although in 
point of simplicity or d^patch the fewer 
denominations the better. The present com- 
brous system of mixing up farthings in the 
same column with the pence has nothing to 
recommend it, while it presents an obstacle 
in casting, and is likely to lead to error. 

Again, in the present system, the product 
of each column of figures has a different 
divisor: thus, the total number of farthings 
must be divided by Jour to ascertain the 
number to be carried to the pence column ; 
the product of the pence column is again 
divided by 12 to see how many shillings are 
to go forward, the shillings being divided by 
20 to be added to the pounds; and lastly the 
pounds arc carried forward by tens. Here 
are four variations, and although use has 
wedded us to this system, as it has done to 
other inconsistencies, its inconvenience is none 
the less apparent when contrasted with the 
decimal system, where the results are in- 
variably given in tens, and no mental calcn- 
lation is required, because the total of the 
casting of one column always shows, unmis- 
takably, the number to be carried forward 
to the next. Thus, if the total of a decimal 
column be 56, the 6 is left and the 5 carried 
forward; if 156, 15 will be carried forward; 
and if the total be 1156 then 115 wiU be 
carried forward ; and so on, without limita- 
tion or variation — what applies to one colunm 
applies to all until the casting is com- 
pleted.* 

We must not further extend this paper. 
In our next we propose to look at some of 
the suggestions which have emanated from 
other quarters as contrasted with the sug- 
gestions of the Committee. 

C. W., Jon. 

* Dr. Bowrinji: says, in reference to this put 
of the subJKct, — ** The simplest form of exhibiting 
the decimal system of coins and aecoants to the 
mind, is probably to represent it as getting nd of 
all the complications of comjpotmd addition, sob* 
traction,multiplication,and division,and rrdacing 
all calculations to those simple rules, whi^ az« 
the first lessons learnt in the arithmetical art."— 
BoiorinffS "Decimal System "p. 69. 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 
210. The PrisnuUic Dioptric Dissolving Appa- 
ratus is manufactured, and I believe patented by 



Messrs. Abraham and Co., Lord Street, IJrer- 
pool. It is said to possess, within less compass 
than a single lantern of the oidinary destt^tioo. 
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all the powers of two Itatems, with only one 
small lamp of intense brightness, free from the 
objectionable smell and great beat of ordinary 
lamps, whereby a disc of twenty-five feet for eaeh 
tobe may be obtained. Each disc is capable of 
being darkened to any required extent, without 
the least shadow on any particular portion of the 
picture ; and from the superiority in the optical 
arraugements of the apparatus, each picture is 
perfectly flat and well denned to the eiUreme edge. 
As the two discs may be thrown either together 
on one circle, or two united at Tarious distances 
in length upon the screen, the nnmbw of effects 
which may be produced may be easily imagined ; 
they present, first, a succession of dissolving 
views, so jsoourately and gradually dissolving, 
that the most ezpexiencedeye eannot perceive the 
process goin^ on. Secondly, various dioramiC 
effects, as nun, sun, lishtning, &o., succeeded by 
sunshine and the rainoow; waterfalls with run- 
ning water; volcanoes in eruption, &c. Thirdly, 
long continuous panoramic pictures, thirty feet m 
length. Fourthly, double discs, as the two hemi- 
spheres of the globe on the screen at once, full 
size ; or two separate portions of one diagram of 
extended length, without crowding, as at present, 
all the objects into one disc. Fifthly, combina- 
tions of two moving or revolving slides on one 
circle, as all the planetary system in motion, &c., 
&o.; or all the vagai'ies of two chromatropes 
taken in combination, and permutations of one 
or two together. The fuUowing are Messrs. 
Abraham and Go's, prices : — The Dioptric Dis- 
solving Lantern, oomplete, with apparatus for 
producing the gas.^Lensee 3^ inches diameter, 
£15. Lenses 3| inches diameter, £16. The Tri- 
noptric Lautem, with three tubes, whereby three 
distinct discs can be obtained.— Lenses d| inches 
diameter, £20. Hoping that this information will 
meet the wants of D. U, I am, yours &o., J. M. S. 

221. Light far the Duplay of WooUetu.^l 
think that our friend the woollen merchant might 
obtain a light more favourable to his business by 
means of verandahs, or a sort of blind made to let 
down on the outside of his warehouse windows. — 
I. D. 

225. The Be$t Work on the PrincipUt of the 
Engli»h Language. — Tour correspondent, E. S., 
who is anxious to obtain a knowledge of " the 
principles of the English language," to under- 
stand " the composition of words," and to be able 
to " pronounce with certainty," cannot do better 
than study Dr. Latham's valuable work on the 
** English Language ;" it is published by Walton 
and Maberly, price ids. There is an abridgment 
of it, published under the title of" A handbook of 
the English Language," price 8s. 6d. He may 
also consult with advantage the essay on pronun- 
ciation prefixed to Walker s Dictionary.— A. C. 

229. Light-haired Men q/Geniu*.— Poor " Eni- 
tor ! " there is something so earnest and anxious 
in his ludicrous querv, that we cannot help pio- 
turing him (to ourselves) rising foiled by some 
intellectual problem, and smoothing away the 
Jatal flaxen hair ttom. his Saxon brow. If our 
second sight be true, we bid him take courage : — 

" The fhult, dear Brutus, is not in our hairSy 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings." 

Surely our friend's investigations are somewhat 
on the surfeoe ! Did he never ask himself which 
was the type of intellect, the blank haired, sable- 



faced negro, who has been the bond-slave of hu- 
manity in all ages, or the fair-hafared light-com- 
plexioned Saxon, who has outshone all hu fellows 
in Che glory of his achievements and Uae might of 
his intellect. Is genius to be found among the 
blacks of New Holland and of Guinea, or among 
the whites of Europe — ^under the biuming lan- 
guor-causing skies of the tropics, or in the tem- 
perate zone? Of the five great varieties of the 
human species— the Caucasian, the Mongolian, 
the Ethiopian, the American, and the Malav-~tbe 
Caucasian reigns supreme and without a nval in 
intellectual power ; and yet it is the only variety 
whose complexion is light, and the only one 
whose hair is not invariably blaek. I am not 
well acquainted with the persons of the eminent 
men of the present day; but the few who have 
been pointed out to me are rather light-haired, 
with the solitary exception of D Israeli Mr. Glad- 
stone certainly has not dark hair ; Lord Pahner- 
ston (now almost white) has evidently been light- 
haired; Lord John Russell's hair is a sandy 
brown; Mr. Lowe, the talented member for Kid- 
derminster, whose speech on the Disraeli budget 
drew encomiums from all parties, has white hair. 
Prof. De Morgan, the eminent mathematieian, 
has very lij^ht curly hair ; the Attorney-General has 
brown hair of no very dark shade ; Mr. Dickens's 
hair is an auburn. As to the men of the past, the 
following instances, te^en ai rmadomt show only 
one dark-haired man of genius :— Byron, dan 
hair; Bunyan, ruddy, with reddish hair; Cow- 
per, ruddjr, with light brown hair ; Henry IV. of 
France, light brown hair; Schiller, the great 
German poet, auburn hair; Milton had light 
brown hair, and was so fair as to have received at 
Cambridge the taile of" the lady of Christ's Col- 
lege." Who that gazes at a ShiJcsperian fore- 
head can picture him with black hair? — ^Bio 
Hbu). 

231. A Couree of Beading for a Tovng Lady. 
— In answer to the question of " Qerty" relative 
to the best course of reading to be pursued by a 
^oung lady who wishes to extend her knowledge 
m all the branches of learning, I be? to subjoin 
the following : — Read a chapter of history every 
day, either Keightley's, Macaulav's, Hume's, or 
Smollett's "History of England," or Guizot's 
" Histoire de la Civilization en Europe ;" Lamar- 
tine's " Histoire de la Restoration en France ;" 
Robertson's " Charles Y.," and Blunt's " Reforma- 
tion in England :" these, if read with attention, will 
give strength to the understanding, as also will 
the following travels : — Madame Pfniffer's "Voyage 
to Iceland, Norway, and Sweden," and her" Visit 
to the Holy Land ;" Mrs. Moodie's " Roughing it 
in the Bush ;" Coles' " Cape and Cafirs ;" and 
Arrian'a " Voyage round the Euxine Sea ;" Dr. 
Watts* "On the Mind;" Madame Chapone's 
" Letters to her Niece ;" the " Student's Manual ;" 
and " Muddle Detected," are books of great use in 
forming the character and directing the conduct. 
In biography, read Boswell's " Life of Johnson;" 
Lookhart's " Life of Scott ;" Moore's " Life of By- 
ron;" Lord John Russell's "Life of Moore;" 
" The Household of Sir Thomas More," by his 
Son-in-Law ;" " The Life of Chalmers ; " Brew- 
ster's ** Life of Sir Isaac Newton ;" Cams' " Life 
of Suneon ;" Kni|rht's " Biography of Shakes, 
p^are." Translations of " Corinue, by Madame 
de Stael ;" La F(mtaine's "Fables," and '' Les 
Caractdres de Bruyere." Of the poets, read 

2L 
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Teaajm, Longfellow, Hotert, HOtoii, Thom- 
son, Yoang, Bnj, Diyden, Word » worth» Cole- 
ridge, Sir Walter Scott, Goldsmith, Cowper, 
Bryant, and Willis. Bead also Humphrey on 
the Book of Common Pnyer; "The Betigion of 
GeoIosT ;" and Waihniton's ** Creseent and the 
Cross. For racrealion, read any of the follow- 
ing: BroQgfaam's ''LiTca of Hen of Letters;" 
Madame D'ArbUy's ''Diary;" Erelyn's "Me- 
moirs;" Sir Walter Seott's "Novels;* Howitt's 
"Homes and Hannis of the British Poets;" and 
the worics of Mm. Hannah More. All these 
hooks I can recommend to those who wish for 
instmetlon and amusement, haring derived mneh 
benefit from the greater part of them myself. Too 
much should not be read at oncei bat mily snch a 
portion as is capable of being retained ki the 
memorr; and the best time for reading instroedTe 
works is early in the morning, as then the intel- 
lect is inrigoratrd by rest, and the mind is more 
quick of apprehension. — Mabiaknk L. 

234. Branding with the Letter** K."—! soggest 
the epithet " Knave," as solving J. B. M'C.'s diffi- 
eolty. It -was a ftivoorite of King James's, and 
in general use in his time. Meaning a false, de- 
ceitfU fellow, it was peculiarly applicable to an 
author of calunmious statements. — L. M. B. 

237. How to make Iron and Brae* Bedstead* 
eafe from Electrieitjf.— In answer to G. H., I 
should say that it cannot be philosophically proved 
tiutt iron and brass bedsteads are safe to sleep 
upon, inasmudi as they must, like all masses of 
metal, have a greater power of conducting the 
electric fluid thsn wooden ones. Bnt the danger 
must depend almost entirely upon their situation ; 
being great or small in proportion as they are 
connected with the earth by good or bad con* 
dttctors. For instance, if there was an iron spout 
from the top of the bouse into the ground, and a 
metallic connection was by any means made 
between it and the bed, there is no doubt but the 



danger would be eonttderable; but on an orffiinry 
boarded floor, it would not be wortit mentioning, 
becanse dry wood so imperibctly conducts el^ 
trid^. 

The only way to make a mrtal bedstead posi- 
tively safe from any ill eflEbets of lightning, wonM 
be to insulate it ; and that ia best eflEecled bv 
means of glass feet. Periiaps the best fonn for 
these glass feet would be a solid half globe, widi 
a hollow in the top to receive the metal foot 
They would thus be movad>le, not liable to bresk, 
and the bedstead would stand securely. The 
metal should not be nearer than five or six 
indies to the floor. — H. J. J. 

238. Style of Verse.— The style of verse in 
whidi " Evangeline " is written, is called the Hex- 
ameter, or verse of six feeL The sixth foot is 
always a spondee or a trodiee. The first five 
may be either dactyls or spondeea, or a mixtnre 
of both. Its great simpliei^ and flowing har- 
mony 'constitute its charm; but it ia sonody 
adapted to the English language, on account of 
its great number of monosjalablea. The proper 
mode of ruufing it is to diride the verses accord- 
ing to their ehief and secondary csesuras ; to ^s- 
criminate between the long and short syllables : 
and to dwell slif^tly on the arsis. This s^e of 
verse is better suited to the Gennan flian to any 
other European language. Grecian tradition at- 
tributed the origin of the Hexameter to the Det 
pbic oracle, hence it was also called the Pythisn 
and theological metre. — Fannt. 

240. The CompressihUity of Water.— -"A Con- 
stant Beader" wishes to know whether water is 
in any degree compressible? It was foxmeriy 
bdieved that none of the liquids were so ; but 
recent experiments (the nature of which, however. 
I am unable to ascertain), have proved they may 
be condoDsed, though slightly; a pressure on 
water eaual to 2,000 atmospheres, oocasioning a 
diminution of only one>ninthof its bulk. — ^Fam>'T. 
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MATHEMATICAL CLASS. 
SOLUTIONS.— XVIII. 

Question B5. ^ : ^ :: ^ : £33i=:£33 68. 8d. 
— Ans. 

Question 86. 138. 4d.r:£|=£-6 repeating deci- 
mal. — Ans. Aquila. 

Question 87. As 3 feet 9*3 inches : 10 feet : : 
13 feet 0-4 inches : 35 feet 10-2 inches.— ^n«. 

Question 88. ^-»-|=|.— ^n#. Proof. — | x •-= 

H—^' PlETRO. 

Question 89. Let arsthe fraction required. 

A V*=v,or20 jy/x=sl5,oT Vx=sf 

.•.ar=(|)»=^»y.— ^«*- 

QuestionOO. A-f B-f CsIOO (1) 

A+C-B= 60 (2) 

C+B-A=s 40 (3) 

Add (2) to (3) and 2 CslOO .*. C=:50 (4) 

Add (1) to (2) and 2 A+2 CsleO 

Subtract 2 C (4) and divide by 2 and A =30 

.'. 100— (60-|.30)=:20=B. 

Dodo. 



Question 91. Let x= the quantity required. 

Then 4ft »+3 (100)=Ax3-5 (x-HOO) 

4-6 a;-l-300s3-15 (x-l-ioa. 

4-5 a;~315 x=315-300 

15 
.♦. 1-35 x=15, or ar=t SggSsU'llll, &c.— Jar. 

Elete. 

Question 92. Amounts(M)a \__ * 

Where arsthe annuity, r the amount of £1 frr 
one period at the given rate, and t the tibat^. 
which expressed logarithmeticallys=L flR=L<:-:- 
L (»<— 1)— L (r— 1), L standing for log. 

Now, in the question, ass£750, rs: 1-035, <=5i)- 

Hence L fii=L 750+L (1085»o-l)-L (1'085-:, 

=L 750-l-L 4-5849-L -035 

=2 8750613+6613299-2 544068 

:=3-5363912-2-54406S=4-992323-2 

s£98247-88s£98247 17s. 7d. 

JcsTicr. 
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QuMKonOa. Hdgfat of frastmniB Vi8*-'75« 

=17-064 iiset 

17.004 __«__ 

SoUdity of frustnunoi— ^x(3«+3 x l-6+l-5») 

=94-4179cubiefeet 

l'5tx»73 
Solidity of pyramids ^ s'5625 cabio feet 

w • V* #A^ «^ 94-4179x2662 ,.-«Q-flo^ 
Weight of frastnun= 1-= s 15706*7834 



lbs. 



16 



"Weight of pyramids ^^ a93-58&9 lbs. 

16 

Distance of centre of gravity of frustrum from 

, . 17-984 3x3«+2x3xl-5+l-d« 
lesser ends x — s 

* 3»+3xl-6+l'6* 

10*919 feet. 

.*. Distance flrom greater end=7'065 feet. 

Distance of centre of gravity of pyramid from its 

ba8es^s-]675 feet 

4 

By Trigonometry we find the perpendicular dis- 
tance of centre of gravity of fhistrom from the 
grounds 1-204 feet 

Perpendicular distance of centre of gravity of 
pyramid from grounds -7415 feet 

Height to which the centre of gravity of fins- 
tmm mustberai8eds7+7-065-l-204sl2'86l ft. 

And the height to which centre of gravity of 
pyramid must be raiseds7+17'984-)-167d--7415 
s24-43 feet 

.-. Work required =15708 7834 x 12-816 +(93-5859 
x24-43)s204316.— j<n«. Eland. 

QwiHon 94. As £88} : £100 : : £3 : £3-389 
=£3 It.Q^^—Atu. 

QuesHon 95. 62* x 40 x •5236s56632-576 inches. 

Question 96. 40> x 52 x •5236s43563-52 inches. 

8TANX8L4U8. 



GRAMMAR CLASS. 

Junior Division. 

MODEL EXERCISE, No XIX. 

I.— 1. ^/tfxan(2er, the great irarrtor, was con- 
quered by Btroug drink. 2. John Bunyan, the 
author c/ " PUyrim's Progress,** was a tinker. 
3. Sir Charles Napier, the admiral, commands 
the British fleet in the Baltic. 4. Wellington 
conquered Napoleon himsey at Waterloo. 5. 
Why do you maltreat the boy, him who has ever 
been so submissive? 0. Louis Napoleon, the 
Emperor of France lately entertained Prince 
Albert, the consort of the Queen of England. 

II.— 1. TTAose book is this 7 John's. 2. Who 
saw her strike the boy ? He did. 3. Whom did 
you meet on the road ? Him who gave us the 
apples yesterday. 4. TFAftis my neighbour ? H« 
whom thou hast power to aid and bless. 5. To 
whom are we indebted for the discovery of Amer- 
ica? '^o Columbus. 

III.— 1. Poets are noble men; tA«y are gems 
sparkling on the sea of life. 2. It in lawful to 
heal on the Sabbath day. 3. If you attend to 
your business, it will attend to you. 4. Hezekiah 
began to reign when he was twenty-five years old. 
5. The disciples came and took up the body and 



buried it. 6. On the seventh day Ood finished 
his work which he bad made. 

IV. — 1. The man who spoke to us yesterday is 
dead. 2. The tree which lay so long across the 
path has been removed. 3. The boy that came 
from the shop is removed. 4. He that loves 
strong drink loves misery. 5. Virgil, who was a 
prince among Latin poets, was bom at Mantua. 
6. Australia, which is the largest island in the 
world, has few inhabitants. 

V. — 1. We perish here in obedience to her 

lawn. 2. That book belongs to John. 3. Feed 

my lambs. 4. Every man must answer for him- 

self to God. 5. This man is my enemy. 6. Our 

father is dead. 

VI. — 1. Each system was closely examined. 
2. Every vessel is made for some purpose. 3. 
Either Richard or Robert has done it 4. Neither 
Mary nor Jane is aoxiro to London. 5. Nadab 
and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, took each of them 
[Ai«] censer. 6. Every person, whatever be [Ais] 
situation is bound by the duties of morality and 
religion. 

VII.— 1. Thai wxsDOW which enlightens the 
understanding, and reforms the life, is truly valu- 
able. 2. Thess WORKS are thy works. Parent of 
Good. 3. This MAN doth not cast out devils, 
but by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils. 4. 
Those BOOKS must be brought from the binder's. 
5. This PLANT is a native or Australia. 6. TAos. 
OESANIUMS need cutting. 

KOTKS. 

I. The nouns, &o., in apposition are put in 
italic. 

II. The nouns, &c., which ask and those that 
answer questions, and are consequently in the 
same case, are in italic. 

III. The nouns, &c., and the personal pro- 
nouns which are substituted for them, and conse- 
quently agree in gender, number, and person, are 
in italic. 

IV. The relative and its verb are in italic. 

V. The adjective pronoun and the noun quali- 
fied are in italic. 

VI. The distributive pronoun is in italic ; the 
singular verb required by it in capitals ; and the 
pronoun enclosed in brackets. 

VII. The demonstrative pronoun Is in italic, 
and the noon with which it agrees in number in 
capitals. 



Ebbata. — Instead of Exercise XIX., Vol. 
IV., p. 398, as given in last number, read Exer- 
cise XX., Vol. IV., p. 438. 



GEOGRAPHICAL CLASS. 

EXEBCISE No. IX. 

(Omitted in last Number.) 

1. What constitutes the United Kingdom?— 2. 
Of what does Great Britain consist ?— 3. Length 
of Great Britain? area?— 4. What is the meaning 
of the name England ? Wales 7 — 5. The boand> 
aries of England and Wales.— 6. Tbe latitude of 
the most northern and southern points. — 7. Great- 
est length of England ; breadth ; breadth from 
Solway Frith to mouth of Tyne.— 8. Number of 
square miles.— 9. Describe the coast; its lep-^*^ 
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10. Principal openings into tiie land, and the 
teas they are connected with in the east, iiouth, 
weat-— U. Other intereeting parte of the eea, and 
explain their names. — 12. State panioolars re> 
speoting Milford Haven, Plymouth Sound, Menai 
Strait, Spithead, and give the width of the Strait 
of Dover. — 13. Principal openings in the east, 
south, westy and explain their names. 

EXEBCISE No. X. 

1. Give the principal capes on the east, south, 
west, and explain their names.— S. Name one of 
the most noted lighthouses; its position. — 3. Pzin- 



cipal islands. — 4. The name applied to the Ide of 
Wight; its length; breadth; bow intenccted; 
how separated firbm the main land ; least ^slaace. 
— d. Describe Holy Island and Holyhead.— 6. 
The number of the Scilly Islands, inctoding 
rocks, inhabited; tiie largest; the metal once 
obtained from them. — 7. Describe the Ida of 
Man, Thanet, Portland, and the Channel Islands. 
— 8. What part <tf England is most moontaia- 
ous ? — 9. Three prindpal ranges. — 10. Of what 
does the north range consist?— 11. Thepon&)n 
of the Pennine range ; of the Ciunbiian group^- 
12. Explain the names. 
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Inverness Toung Men's Mutual Improvement 
Association. — The members of this association 
recently held their second annual supper in Ha- 
milton's Temperance Hotel; Mr. A. Grant in the 
chair ; Mr. Alex. Paterson, croupier. After sup- 
per, Mr. D. Fraser, assistant-secretary, read a re- 
port on the progress of the association during the 
session 1853-4, ft-om which it appeared that tbere 
had been held 24 meetings for debates, and the 
more important of these, with the decisions come 
to after discussing the subjects, were: — "That 
Jews ought to be admitted into Parliament;" 
" That the working classes have been benefited 
by the introduction of machinery ; " " That wo- 
man is not mentally inferior to man ; " '* That 
capital punishment ought to be abolished; " 
"That trades' unions and strikes are just in 
themselves, and for the interest of the workmen ; " 
" That attendance at the theatre is injurious ; " 
" That aristocracy is more favourable to freedom 
than democracy; " "That the reading of works 
of fiction is not injurious." After the report had 
been read, several of the members delivered ad- 
dresses on appropriate subjects. Thanks were 
voted to the office-bearers of the past session, and 
the remainder of the evening was passed in a very 
agreeable manner, and the proceedings were 
enlivened at intervals with songs. Several of the 
members are subscribers to your very valuable 
magazine ; and the improvements of the " New 
Series " are hailed with pleasure. May your en- 
deavours for our improvement be crowned with 
abundant success ! — A. 6., Sec. 

Stockport Essay and Elocution CUus. — The 
members of this class — meeting in the Primitive 
Methodist Sunday school, Lord-street— recently 
held their second anniversary, when about eighty 
persons sat down to an excelleut tea. After the 
tables wei-e cleared, Mr. George Cheetham took 
. the chair, and mi^e a few excellent remarks on 
the acquisition of knowledge. A number of well- 
selected recitations and dialogues were given by 
the members ; some of the recitations were com- 
posed for the occasion. An admirable address was 
also delivered by Mr. Andrew M'Munn. who gave 
some sensible and pointed suggestions as to the 
proper improvement of time. An ins&'umeutal 
ehoir contributed much to the eivjoyment of the 
evening. — W. A. 



Southampton Mutual Improvement Society.- 
The beautiltd and extensive park belooging to 
the Fitzhugh estate, known as Bannister'a, pre- 
sented a scene of gaiety and festivity on Tondtf 
afternoon, August 6th, the use of it having been 
kindly granted by Miss Fitzhogh to the oooimit- 
tee, for the purpose of holding an oaUiUom 
soiree, on behalf of Hm societv's ftinds. The vrca- 
ther was beautifully fine, and many hundreds of 
persons were attracted to the sp6t A large tent 
was erected on the ground, in which tea waa pi» 
vided at five o'clock, Mr. Alderman Palk presidiDg 
at the head of the tables.- Excellent quadrille 
bands occupied other parts of the groond, and 
dancing and other amusements engMedtheatta- 
tion of the numerous party until the shades of 
evening gave the signal for departore. Aboot 
450 persons paid the admission fee of la. to in- 
clude the tea, and 600 more paid the reduced fee 
of 6d. for admission to the park only. It affords 
us much pleasure to record the Ubeiral and gene- 
rous conduct of Miss Fitzhugh (who, we under- 
.stand, takes a great interest in everything calcu- 
lated to benefit and improve Hie position of the 
working classes), in throwing open her paric on 
this occasion, thereby giving a few hours' inno- 
cent recreation in tlie open ear to many boodreds 
of persons, and at the same time, assisting tbe 
pecuniary resources of a society fbrmed for tbe 
purpose of promoting tbe education and ioatruc- 
tion of its members. 

Tun$taU Mutual I w ^ rove me nt SecieiW'—'^ 
members of this society reeently hela tW 
meeting, in order to present Mr. Shaw and Mr. 
Wood, formerly members of this soeisty, wUb 
testimonials, in tbe shape of books, expresane 
of their respect and esteem. Mr. Wood «a^ 
nn fortunately absent. After an ex eri l m t tea, 
Mr. Fenton was called to the ohair, and intra- 
duced the business withafew appropri«to rema^ 
After speeches from several memben, Mr. £• 
Lawton was called upon to make the preacnta&oD-. 
He commenced by giving a detailed aocooiU ot 
the formation . history ,andoharacter of the so^' 
but more especially that poiod of its hu^ 
with which Mr. Shaw had been ooonaoted. B« 
then went on to review and eulogise thechsisctef 
and conduct of Mr. Shaw as a member, and eos- 
doded by presenting him with a book* to cip<** 
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tbe xvspeet and estMin which wta entertained bj 
the members for him. Mr. Shaw, in thanking 
tin& znemben for their kindneas, said that aithough 
it -mrBa not a Tery oostly book they bad presented 
to him, yet he should careAilly treasure it up, as 
a memento of their affection. He then spoke on 
general topics; and exhorted one and ail to be 
up and domg, that they might be useftil in their 
day and generation. The meeting was subse- 
quently entertained with songs, speeches, &c., in 
-wlxich Messrs. Fenton, Burgess, Higginson, 
IMLillor, Stubbs, Lawton, Leech, Wheeldon, and 
Scott took part. The society meets everv Satur- 
day evening for the discussion of politloal, social, 
and theological subjects. Each member is ex- 
pected, in his turn, to bring either a leotore or an 
oration. If he fails to do so, he is fined. When 
he lias read his lecture, or delivered his oration, 
the assembled members criticise and give their 
opinion on the sentiments brought before them. 
The society has a small but well selected library, 
and four or five periodicals are taken in ; amongst 
tlie number is the British CoHtrover$iali$t, and 
we may observe that we deem it the bounden 
duty of members of all such societies to support 
your valuable periodical.— G. S. 

London.— Westmituter Athenaum, — The fifth 
annual meeting of this society was held at the 
I^ecture Boom, Vincent Square, Westminster, on 
Monday evening, October 9th, under the moH 
auspicious circumstances ; a lar^ and resj^cta- 
ble gathering of the friends of Literary Institutes 
having assembled to do honour to the occasion. 
After the business of the evening commenced, 
C. £. Mudie, Esq., presided. The chairman, in 
a few introduotorv remarks, said it gave him great 
pleasure to preside at so interestmg a meeting, 
particularly as the societv had such a noble aim — 
the elevation of the mind. Mr. 6. D. Welfh, the 
secretary, gave a brief but comprehensive state- 
ment of the objects of the society, and noticed the 
progress made during the past year, which was 
most encouraging. Mr. Shrimpton then moved 
a resolution approving of the objects and opera- 
tions of the society, and commending it to the 
support of the meeting in an eloquent speech. 
Mr. Monro seconded the same, and dwelt on the 
fact that the society recognized the necessity of 
providing for the mind of man, elevating and 
strengthening his sense of duty, and giving him 
incentives to discharge it aright Mr. T. J. Cox 
spoke to the sentiment ''Progress,*' tracing its 
working from the earliest times, the power it 
exerted In all the great movements of the past, its 
work for the present and the future, and in con- 
clusion commending the society to the notice of 
the meeting as a help to prosress, depicting the 
progress of a lecture^ fk-om the trepidation and 
nervous excitement of his first effort to the time 
when by practice and perseverance he stands forth 
an accomplished orator, and instancing the capa- 
bilities of certain members of the institution in 
support of his statements. Mr. R. I. Brand made 
some very telling remarks from the words of the 
immortal Nelson, "England expects that every 
man this day will do his duty." Mr. A. I. Bound 
made some interesting remarks on "Persever- 
ance." Mr. E. Bound noticed that the accession 
of members during the past year had added not 
only to the numencal strength of the society, but 
fiEu* better, had made additions to its literary staff. 



The remainder of the evening was passed in the 
most agreeable manner. After dessert, Mr. Frank 
Fowler recited the ** Bridge of 811^," in a manner 
that elicited warm amlaiise from the oompany. 
Mr. Broadbelt sung " The Death of Nelson,'' and 
was deservedly encored. A vote of thanks was 
passed by acclamation to the chairman, and the 
proceedings were brought to a close at eleven 
o'clock.— G. D. W. 

Xee IKenf] Working Men's Imtitution and 
Reading Room was opened on Wednesday even- 
ing, the 27th September last, by a public meeting. 
Several gentlemen took part in the proceedings. 
The meeting passed off with much spirit, and 
twenty-nine persons enrolled their names as 
members; making, with others who had pre- 
viously joined, forty-one, which have since in- 
creased to fifty-three. Judging from this com- 
mencement, it seems likely that the institution 
will prosper. It is our intention to form a dis- 
cussion-class as soon as practicable. This is the 
first institution of its kind in this plaoe, and many 
of the inhabitants look upon it with much fiivour, 
and have promised their aid. I have introduced 
the Controversialiat to several of the members, 
and have obtained one subscriber, and the pro- 
mise of another for next year. I hope soon to be 
able to report several others.— H.G.D., Sec. 

London. — St. Bartholomew's Working Men's 
Literary Institute.— We are glad to find that this 
institution, under the patronage of Lord Calthoipe, 
is being carried on with vigour, although with 
somewhat limited means. During the past quar- 
ter, instead of the usual lectures, arrangements 
were made for two soirees, musical and conversa- 
tional, and a concert At the soirees^ drawings 
and models were exhibited; interesting papers 
read; an efficient band performed popular music; 
and simple refreshments were provided gratui- 
tously. There is in connection with the institute 
lectures, classes, a library and a reading-room. 
A discussion-class meets on Saturday evenings 
between the hours of eight and ten. 

Edinburgh Young Men's Association.— Thit 
association held their half-yearly soir^ on the 
evening of Tuesday, the drd of October, at No. 11, 
Waterloo Plaoe, the president, Mr. Low, occupy- 
ing the chair. An interesting detailed report of 
the societv's proceedings durinff the past year was 
read by the secretary, Mr. Allan. It appeared, 
that in every way the society had prospered ; and 
allusiou was made in the report to the two series 
of essays to be commenced, the first on astronomy, 
and the second on the French revolution ; these 
being interspersed with miscellaneous essays and 
debates ; and to the lectures and other important 
operations for the winter, which the society has 
in view. The adoption of the Beportwas moved 
by Mr. Usher. Addresses were delivered by the 
chairman, Mr. May, Mr. Danka, and others, and 
various songs and recitations enlivened the 
evening. 

Whitby Tounp Men's Christian Association. — 
The above society was commenced in August, 
1849, and was then called theToung Men's Bible 
Class ; its object being to promote the intellectual 
improvement of its members, but especially with 
regard to the truths of Christianity, by means of 
essays and dbcussions. In August, 1853, it waa 
thought advisable to change its name and to irivA 
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it a firmer basis, which was accordingly done, 
and although our number is not so great as at one 
period, yet we are sssuming a more healthy tone. 
The preliminary meeting ^or the session '53-64) 
of this year was held on Friday, August 35, 



when the election of officers, &e., took place. 
The present session was opened by two most 
ezeellent essays, ** The Kini^dom of Assyria,** by 
Mr. B. Lund, ** The Kingdom of Egypt, by Mr. 
R, Price.— A Mbmbbr. 



LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

ON ZOUCATIONAL, LlT£AA.ar, AND SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 



Adams's (Rer. H. C.) New Latin Delectus, 2ud 

ed., 2s. 6d. 
Alison's History of England, 1815—52, vol. 1, 

new ed.,8vo., 15s. 
History of Europe, People's Ed., vol. 

7 4s. 
Alira's (B.) Young Ladies' First French Book, 

3s. 6d. 
Anderson's Mercantile Correspondence,7th ed.,5s. 
Ansted's (Prof.) Scenery, Science, and Art, lOs.Gd. 
Armstrong's English Composition, Part I., 3rd 

ed., Is. od. 
■ Introd.to English Composition, Key 

to, 2s. 
Arthur's (T. S.) Advice to Toung Men, Is. 6d. 
Art of Drawing on Stone, Is. 
Balfour's (J. H.) Outlines of Botany, 7s. 6d. 
Barker's (W. B.) Beading Book of Turkish Lan- 

gusge, 14s. 
Bathgate's Characteristics of Superior Popular 

Literature, 2s. 6d. 
Bell's English Poets, " Songs from the Drama- 
tists, ' 28. 6d. 

" Sir Thomas Wyatt,"2s.6d. 

« John Oldham,*' 28. 6d. 

Bentley's Standard Novels, " Lucy Hardinge," by 

Cooper, 2s. 6d. 
Bohn's Antiq. Lib., " Marco Polo's Travels," 5s. 
"Lamb's English Dramatic 

Poets," 5s. 

Brit Class., " Gibbon's Boman Empire, 



vol. 6," 38. 6d. 

« Burke's Life, by Prior," 5s. 

Stand. Lib., " Cowpers Works, vol. 6," 

3s. 6d. 

" Cowper's Works, by Sou- 



they, vol. 5," 38. 6d. 

Class. Lib., '* Xenophon'sAnabasis,trans.,' 



5s. 



Eccles. Lib., " Philo-Judeeus, Works of, 

trans., vol. 1," 5s. 
Brande's Lectures on Ans connected with Organic 

Chemistry, 7s. 6d. 
Brewster's (Sir D.) More Worlds than One, n. ed., 

68. 

Ceesar (Julius,) Life of, by Veu. J. Williams, 5s. 
Callow's Popular Conchology,illustrated,2nd ed., 

14s. 
Census of Great Britain in 1851, 5s. 
Chapman's Lib. for the People, " Partnership with 

Limited Liability," Is. 
Chambtrs's Educat. Course, « Euddiman's Latin 

Ru-iiraents," lOd. 
_ "Lesson Book ol 

Common Things," lOd. 



Chevreul's Principles of Harmony and Contrast 
of Colours, 12s. 6d. 

Cox's (H.) British Commonwealth. 14s. 

Cutts's (Bev. E. L.) Church Furniture and Deco- 
ration, 5s. 

Cundall's (J.) Photographic Primer, Is. 

Deiin's (W.) History of the Ottoman Empire, 3s. 

Descartes's Discourse on Method, 2s. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Lib., " CircomnaTiGnttion of 
the Globe," 48. 6d. 

Fairholt's (F. W.) Dictionary of Terms in Art, 
10s. 6d. 

Fenn's Compendium of English and Foreign 
Funds, 4th ed., 78. 6d. 

Gouge's (A.) Golden Age, and other Poema, 7s. 6d. 

Gunning's Keminiscences of UniTersity of Cam- 
bridge, 2 vols., 25s. 

Hall's (Mrs. M.) Queens before the Conquest, S 
vols., 2l8. 

Hamilton's Outlines of Hist, of England, vol.d,ls. 

Harding's (J. H.) Elementary Art, 4th ed., S5s. 

Hawkshaw's Sonnets on Anglo-Saxon History, 
38. 6d. 

Hoblyn's Dictionary of Tenns used in Medicine, 
6th ed., 10s. 

Howard (John) a Memoir, by Hepworth Dixon, 
n. ed., 2s. 6d. 

Hume, Smollett, and Hughes's History- of Eng- 
land, n. ed., vol. 5, 4s. 

James's (Dr.) Treasury of Medicine, 5s. 

Jesse's Bussia and Uie War, People's ediiioa, 
2r. 6d. 

Jones's Theory and Practice of Notes of Lessons, 
28. 6d. 

Kelly's Class. Lib., " Horace's Satires and Epis- 
ttes, trans.," Is. 6d. 

Kingdom's (W.) Secretary's Assistant, n.ed.^2s.6d. 

Kings of England, 4th ed., 3s. 

Knight's Half-hours with the Best Authors.4 vols., 

148. 

Landmarks of History, Ancient, 2nd ed.,Ss. 6d. 
Lamartine's Memoirs of Celebrated Characters, 

2 vols., 2nd ed., 28s. 
Lectures on History of England, by a Ladr, vol 

2, 7s. 6d. 
Litigard's (Dr.) History of England, 6th ed., vcL 

4, 3s. 6d. 
Longfellow's (H. W.) Golden Legend, Is. 
Major's Eton Latin Grammar,n. ed., 12mo.,2s.6ii. 
Mauier's First and Second French Beading Books , 

18mo., Is. each. 
Markham's History of France, Questions on, by 

Miss Ca.ssell, Is. 
Melly's (G.) School Experiences o( a Fog, 7s. 
Mercantile Morals, a Book for Toung Men,3s. 6J. 
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Mosaic Beoord in Honnony with the Geological, 
3s. 

Moseley's (H., M.A.) Astronomy, 4th ed., Ss. 6d. 

Murray's Brit Classics, " Gibbon's Boman Em- 
pire, vols. 4 and 5." 7s. 6d. 

Napier's (Admiral Sir C.) Lifb, 6d. 

National lUust. Lib., " Johnson's Lires of the 
British Poeta, vol. 4,*' 2s. 6d.; "Babbe and 
Duncan's History of Bnasia, vol. 1." 2s. 6d. 

Nelson's Mod. Lib. ** Wagner's Tricolour on the 
Atlas, trans.," 6s. 6d. 

Olinder's (T.) Poems, 2s. 6d. 

Pereira's Lectures on Polarized Lig^t, 2nd ed., 
7s. 

Preliminary Lesaons on History of England, 17th 
ed.. Is. 6d. 

Preston's (J. W.) Poems, Is. 6d. 

Baper's Practice of Navigation and Nautical As- 
ti'onoroy.fith ed., 16s. 

Bichine's (Be v. B.) Flowers of Sacred .Poetry, 

Bochette's (B.) Lectures on Ancient Art, As. 
Soofifem's (J.) Manual of Chemical Analysis, 2s. 
Sibree's (J.) Human Anatomy Simplified, Is. 
Sndth's (B.) Arithmetic and Algebra, new edition, 

10s. 6d. 

Arithmetic for Schools, 48. 6d. 

StewartTs (Dugald) Collected Works, edit, by Ha- 
milton, vol. 2, 128. 
Stocqueler's (J. H.) Handbook of British India' 

3rd ed., 98. 
Stratford Shakspere, edit, by Charles Knight, vol. 

7, Is. 
Tatham's (£.) Dream of Pythagoras, and other 

Poems, 2s. 
Taylor's (B.) Life and Landscapes from Egypt, 

7s. 6d. 
Thucydides, edit by Arnold, vol. 3, Part II., 68. 



Tiesset's (Mdlle.) Young Ladies* French Instruc- 
tor, 3s. 6d. 
Torrens (H. W.) Selections from the Writings of, 

by Hume, 2 vols., 24s. 
Tour (The) a Poem, by W. F. P., Ss. 
Tonrrier's Key to Exerdses in Self-teaching 

French Grammar, 3s. 
Traveller's Lib., " Mormonism," Is. 
voL 33, " Duxrien's Morocco and 

Mormonism." Ss. 6d. 
Tregelles's Account of Printed Text of Greek New 

Test, 10s. dd. 
Turner's (Bev. B.) New English 6ramn\fir, 4th 

ed., Is. 6d. 
Universal Lib., " Essays, vol. 1," 6s. 

Parallel Chronology, 7s. 

Useful Lib.,** New Letter Writer," Is. 

Vinet's French Literature in 18th century, trans., 

Os. 
Van Santvoord's Livesof Chief Justices of United 

States, 14s. 
Von Humboldt's Sphere and Duties of Govern- 
ment, trans., 5s. 
Wairord's Progressive Exercises in Latin Elegiac 

Verse, 2s. 6d. 
Prose, 

2s. 6d. 
White's (H.) History of Scotland, 3s. 6d. 
Wilson's (Professor) A Memorial and Estimate, 

29. 6d. 
Wood's Edition of the Songs of Ireland, without 

Words, 7s. 
Woodward's Manual of the Mollu8Ca,illas., 1 vol., 

58. 

Toung'8 (S.) Key to Arithmetic, 4th ed.,4s. 

(H.) New Greek Delectus, Is. 

Zotti's Italian and French Grammar, 12mo., 6s. ; 
Key, 3s. 
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At a recent meeting of the Archaeological Society 
a letter was read from Mr. David Boberts, B.A., 
expressing his regret at his inability to be present, 
in consequence of attending what he feared was 
the death-bed of his friend Bogers, the poet 

Frederick William Joseph von SchelUng, one 
of the most eminent among the philo<!ophers of 
modem Germany, died on the 20th August, in 
Switzerland. Professor SchelHng was bom at 
Lemberg, in Wurtemberg, in 1775 ; he was, there- 
fore, in his 79th year. He lived in Switzerland 
with the title of Privy Councillor, honoured and 
respected for many good qualities, and admired 
for his talents. 

A letter has just been circulated by the veteran 
literary octogenarian and antiquary, John Britton, 
invoking the sympathy and generosity of his 
friends m aid of the publication of his " Autobio- 
graphy." From Mr. Britton's acquaintance with 
nearly all the celebrities in letters, science, and 
art, we look forward to the publication of his new 
work with no common interest 

Madame Georges Sand's " History of her Life" is 
published in the Pretse, being one of the priudpal 
Paris newspapers. It is to fill altogether five 
Tolumes. It is, of course, expected with the live- 



liest interest, and if it imitate the frankness of 
Bousseau's *' Confessions," will, from the genius 
and the adventurous career of the authoress, be 
one of the most extraordinary works in existence. 
The newspaper proprietors esteem its popularity 
so highly that they have paid Madame Sand 
£4,000 for the copynght. 

An interesting meeting took place in Aberdeen 
last month, at which the ac^'udicators of the Bur- 
net Theological Prize (noticed on p. 79) attended^ 
and took a solemn declaration, presented by the 
bench, to discharge their duties without partiality. 
The adjudicators on this occasion are — Professor 
Baden Powell, of Oxford; Mr. Henry Bogerv, 
the eminent essayist and reviewer ; and Mr. Isaac 
Taylor, the well-known author of the " Naturid 
History of Enthusiasm." At the meeting referred 
to they stated that some of the treatises sent in 
are of a hiffh order of merit, and that their award 
will shortly be made. The present Archbishop 
of Canterbury gained the second premium at the 
last competition; the Bev. Principal Brown, of 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, carrying off the 
first. 

We have to announce the sudden death, from 
the rupture of a blood-vessel, at the early age of 
thirty-nine, of Mr. Samuel Phillips— a gentle** - 
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little known to the world of letters hj name, but 
whose writiugs in the department of newap^>er 
eritieiBm have had a wide otioulation and eliciied 
powerfiU interest In the columns of the Time$ 
and the Literary OazeUe have appeared oeca- 
•ional reviews or essajrs— chiefly bionaphieal — 
from his pen, distinguished from all others by 
their terseness and dnunatic eloquence. Dr. 
Phillips was not gifted with much inventive 
genius or classical erudition, but he possessed a 
fine memory, a picturesque imagination, and 
admirable critical judgment 

The^apers announce the dealh, in his passa^ 
to Marseilles on board the French steamer £'oyp- 
tus, of Mr. W. H. Bartlett, author of " Walks about 



Jemsalera," " Forty Days in the Desert,** andotfacr 
works, instructive and interesting in themselves, 
and valuable to many readent as iUttstradve of 
scriptural scenes and history. 

The Athenaum announces that Mr. Cole has 
become possessed of a number of Cowper MSS. of 
great interest — including liine nnpabluhed letters 
of the poet— three written by has brother J(^, 
three by Dr. Cotton, thirteen by Lady Meaketh, 
two by Mary Unwin, several by Joseph Hill, Mrs. 
Hill, Ashley Cowper, Gen. Cowper, Lady Croft, 
Lady Austen, Dr. John Johnson, Samnd Bose, 
Bishop Madan, Jekyll, Charles Chester, and 
others, together with a MS. catalogue of the poet's 
library, taken after his death. 



NOTICES OF BOOKSb 



Collectiofu concerning the Church or Congrega- 
tion of Protntant 8eparati»i», formed at 
Scrooiyt in North Nottinghamshire, in the 
Time of King James I,: — the Founders of 
New Plvmouth, the Parent Colony of New 
England. By the Rev. Joseph Hunter. Lon- 
don: John Bussell Smith, 36, Soho Square. 

This volume may be regarded as an indication of 
the progressive spirit of the ase. We have here 
a clergyman of the Church of England industri- 
ously collecting and examining numerous old 
documents referring to " a Congregation of Pro- 
testant Separatists." Though to the general 
reader this work Will possess little interest, it is 
of great value, as throwing additional light on the 
history of an heroic band of men who suffered 
much for conscience' sake, and were honoured in 
sowing the seed of that great Anglo-Saxon nation 
across the Atlantic. 

Truths Maintained. By James Biden, Author 
of the "True Church. London: Aylott and 
Co. Price 10s. 6d. 

This thick volume, of some 500 pages, is made up 
of a series of pamphlets on certain theological 
propositions, such as the meaning of Antichrist; 
Uie nature of the true Church ; absolution ; bap- 
tism : and the eachorist. It is not for us to can- 
vass the author's opinions on these subjects ; but 
we must say, we do not admire the title he has 
given to his volume ; for if his opinions are ad- 
mitted to be " Truths," then there is an end to all 
controversy respecting them. 



A Yacht Voyage to Iceland^ in 1893. London : 
Arthur Hall, Virtue and Co. Price Is. 6d. 

This is a very interesting little volume, admirably 
adapted, both in style, type, and general '< getting 
np," for the purpose for which it is designed,-* 
viz., " Railway Beading." 



The Poet's Children. By Patrick Scott Lon- 
don : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
Price Is. 

We have here a small volume of poems, by one 



who has produced several previous works of con- 
siderable promise. Mr. Soott'a poetry is of s 
metaphysical caste, and pervaded by a wild, 
mournful, drean^like spirit In the present smail 
collection there are many passages of much 
beauty; — in fact, it contama more trae poetic 
sentiment than many works of greater buUc and 
larger pretensions. 



Belief in Special Providences, Examined by the 
Light of Scripture and Experience,in a Series 
of Letters addressed to the Rev. Dr. Buchanan, 
GlasgoWf in Reply to his Sermon oh the Cho- 
leraic Visitation. By R. Allister. London: 
Houlston and Stoneman. Price 

The character of this work may be inferred from 
its title. It is designed to refute a belief iu spedsl 
providences, whether in the shape of physical 
rewards or punishments. The author views his 
subject from the Christian stand-point, as he as- 
serts his belief in the existence of a Supreme 
Being, who governs the world on wise, beneficeut, 
butted laws. He writes with considerable dear- 
ness and force, and his work will be perusdH with 
interest : although the reader will, in this as in 
all similar cases, feel that he ought to hear tht 
arguments on the opposite side, before he is is a 
position to arrive at a sound condoBion. 



Healthy Homes, and how to make tkem. Dedi- 
cated by permission to the Big^t Hon. Lonl 
Palmerston. By Wm. Bardwell, Architect 
London : Dean and Son. Priee 3s. 

The subject treated of in this little volume is a 
most important one. Healthy homes are essen- 
tial to the welLbeing of society ; and we rgoioe 
that this fact is now generally admitted, and that 
the duty arising from it is increasingly fclt The 
work before us contains some valuSAle hints and 
suggestions on the erection of houses for the in- 
dustrious classes ; and although the plans given 
are principally for large houses, intended to ac- 
commodate several fhmiliea, they nwy be coaaalled 
with advantage by all intending hoiue4miU< 



afiiH ta iBlf-Ciiltitrt. 

No. IV. 
THE METHOD OF SELF-CULTUBE. 

There is a common and lamentably prevalent mistake abroad in the public mind, ot 

wbicli we would gladly disabuse it, that great ends cannot be wrought out unless by the 

evokement of great agencies, and ** enterprises of great pith and moment ** cannot be e£fec- 

tiyelj brought to completion without a vast accumulation of all appliances and means. 

The intense gregariousness of the present age, — the centralization in which it indulges, — 

the partnersliips, clubs, societies, institutions, associations, unions, guilds, &c., which 

abound, and the vast concentrations to which the mind thus becomes accustomed, are 

perhaps in certain senses as productive of evil as in others they are the effective promoters 

of good. When we see man joined with man, means leagued to means, influence united to 

influence, — all accumulated for the purpose of effecting one grand object, — we are apt to 

become so impressed with the magnitude of the agencies needful to produce results, that 

we lose in a great measure the sense of individual importance and responsibility. We get 

into the habit of acting by proxy and delegation — of working out our views by associations 

— of banding together to do or to aid — and of merging our respective individualities into 

public unities. We become believers in aggregation, and sacrifice our self-hood, that we 

may add weight and influence to mobhood. Self-action is abnegated, and mobocracy 

reigns. Each man seems to himself a littleness needing help, and capable of effecting 

naught unless in concert with, and amid the huzzas and plaudits of, his fellows. We are 

a race of pigmies, simply because we will not be giants. We fritter our great purposes 

in assemblies, ooze away our patriotism in public meetings, vent our religious zeal in 

speechification or patient hearing of speechification, and attend young men's associations 

for mental improvement to talk of, but seldom to work out our self-culture. 

We wish, in opposition to all this, to write in favour of self-hood — ^in maintenance of the 
doctrine that each man is and ought to be a power — in support of self-trust, self-action, 
self-thinking, and self-reform. We desire not the merging of the Egoism of each into a 
vast plurality, but the elevation of each individual being into a poTver working for the 
attainment of a great end — and thus producing, in the totality of the effect, a greater 
amount of public good, and an incalculable increase in private advancement. We know 
it is vain to attempt to write down public institutions; and, though we are exceedingly 
anxious' to excite to personal self-culture, we need not attempt it. We have no wish to 
oppose the good effected by unions, but to expose the mistake, too often indulged in, that 
unions can effect good in a mass when the individuals composing them are not elaborating, 
each for himself, that knowledge which is* power along with that union which is strength. 
In short, we are afraid that union is becoming weakness by withdrawing the stimuli to 
mdividual exertion, and consequently leisening the real available strength of each indi- 
vidual as well as the united energy and usefulness of the whole. There are too many entice- 
ments to hear and to read, and too few to think and study; so much so, that many your'" 

2m 
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men spend all the hoars appropiate to stndy in attending " Lectures on the Adyantages of 
Stndy," listening to essays on " The Value and Importance of a Bight Use of Time," or 
reading ^ Aids to Self-Cnltore," without ever making one.trolj strennons effort to practise 
those precepts, which, haying he^ heard so often, h^ve blnnted the ear, and hardened the 
heart, as well as blurred the conscience. Beader, awake and consider what waste of time, 
what arrant folly, what dastardly cowardice, what wanton sinfulness is hid behind that 
mock zeal for knowledge of which we speak. That lethargic indulgence in opiates for the 
conscience — those pitiful and paltry palliations of half-conscious guilt — these mean equiyo- 
cations and make-belieyes — these actor-faced shams — these heart disguises must be ^ven 
up, and reality and honest endeayour take their place. 

Now is the yery time to change all this; to cast up accounts of the immense deficits of 
the year — to take stock of our mental acquirements, and begwt to look after the true bad- 
ness of life with earnestness and yigour. Test the inyestments of that most p^dous of 
all capitals — Time — which haye been made during this year, giye no further credit 
to defaulters or impostors, howeyer fair and specious their address or outward seeming, and 
hereafter follow the maxim of Shakespeare: — 

" To thiue oumtelf be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou eans't not then be false to any man.'* 

Let US haye no " mouth-made yows that break themselyes in speaking,** but real, earnest, 
energetic, rational resolves — ^and let each of us attempt to be henceforth 

"True 
To &e great moral of a p€usinff world." 

The J^ethod of Self-Culture signifies simply the waif to set about iL This depends 
upon the aim we haye. We haye before noticed the difference between self-culture and 
professional culture, and haye hitherto giyen forth our maxims in reference to the former. 
This course we shall still continue, and argue for the general culture of the whole man 
rather than any peculiar or special sort of culture. 

The first element in self-culture is self-knowledge; for upon our perception of oinr own 

capacities or defects depends the proportionate amount of labour to be bestowed upon the 

seyeral items in which culture is sought. And here we may be permitted to notice ooe 

special distinction between professional and self-culture. In the former we ought to fblloir 

our aptitudes and special likings; in the latter we ought specially and particularly to 

culture those portions of the mind in which the chief defects haye been remarked. In 

any case self-knowledge is the initiatiye element in self-culture. 

''Another's knowledge 
Applied to my instruction cannot equal 
My own soul's knowledge how to uiform acts. 
And the Almighty Wisdom haTing given 
Each man within himself an apter light 
To guide his acts, than any light without him. 
It seems a fault in any that depend 
On other's knowledge, and exile their own.'* 

This self-knowledge being giyen, then, as the initial principle of self-culture — disclosing 
at one view, our tarious deficiencies, and the large capacities dwelling in our immortal 
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nature— these foUow, as the general rales of method by whiah the life must be governed, 
that practical self-culture may be possible: — 

1st Consecrate and set apart some portion of each day, however short the hours may- 
be with which leisure blesses us, for the culture of the souL 

While of the world and in the world, let this one season, brief as it may be, give you the 
power of rising above the world, — its low policies, its mean trickeries, its paltry hypocrisies, 
its money-making shuffles, its petty {Measures, its chasings of wealth up to — if not beyond 
— the very verge of dishonest dealing. Let the mind even for a little every day be lifted 
into a serener atmosphere, where truth may perchance find breath. Give your thoughts 
in these hoars to quiet contemplati<m, to serious thought, to careful reading, to meditations 
on the purpose of being and the duties of life. Leave bustle, and business, and gain, and 
popularity, and schemes of worldly progress behind, and in the secret sanctuary of the 
mind, tkinky think upon things worthy oi the noble destiny which each man is created 
capable of achieving, and toork within your minds whatever change is needful to be 
wrought there, tMt you may more worthily fulfil the braveries which every human life 
that is worthy must exhibit. These braveries He in the life-path of each mortal ; blessed 
is he who without cowardice, as without foolhardiness, encounters and conquers them. Let 
no wavering of purpose, no allurement, no winning smile from the falsehoods of society, ever 
tempt you to violate the holy duty of meeting with your own soul each day to learn how 
the duties of life have found and left it. 

2nd. Select the master-minds of our country for your subsidiary counsellors and aux- 
iliaries in this work. 

The voice of God to man must never be forgotten. Though wq sedulously abstain from 
intrusion into the clerical province, and restrain ourselves from writing homilies,, we must 
not permit our individual silence on these points to be mistaken or misconstrued. We 
rec(Hnmend human authors only as subsicUaf-i/ counsellors and auxiliaries. Let the voice of 
God be ever pre-eminent I But the noble literature of our land is rich in grand counsels, 
good thoughts, brilliant expositions of truth. Indeed, no man can become truly great, can 
ever write his name on the list of " the honourable ones of the earth," without being the 
bringer of new light into the scheme of life, and flashing upon some truth which humanity 
loves in its heart of hearts — a brilliancy and attractiveness unnoticed before. The earth's 
sages are heaven's teachers. Each great soul learns all he knows from the universe of 
God around, and the gift of God within, him; so far, therefore, as he is an apt scholar, he is 
" truly taught of God," and bears a message, and fulfils an apostolate to his fellow-men. 
Thus he puts his talents out to usury, and makes posterity Ms heir. How often do we 
thanklessly fling aside "the precious life-blood" of these master-spirits among men. 
" Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest;" in one word, study the works of great authors, 
and " grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel." 

Books which are to be studied should be the best of their class. Superior knowjedge 
can never be acquired without converse with superior minds. Quality, not quantity, is 
the element by which a good library must be judged. Isaac Watts makes a remark, 
somewhere, to the following effect: — Life is too short, and Time is too precious, to aUow 
of our reading books only that we may learn they are not worth reading. In all cases, 
then, choose those books which, the unanimous voice of ages, or what is equally *"■ 
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factory, the imaminoiiB soffirmge of the wisest and best cotemporarj judges, haye lecom- 
mended highly. A good library is as necessary for the purposes of study as a good 
dictionary is to ud us in understanding what we read. We must study subjecU, not hoob 
merely. Hence every hour we spend in reading must be followed by some time spent in 
thinking, in connecting fact with fact, thought with thought, or thought with £Eu;t, and 
in comparing the views given on each subject by one author with the views advocated by 
others. Good books are the best company, and from the best company the greatest 
advantages may be gained. To keep the best company is, therefore, the special duty of 
every one engaged in Self-Culture. 

3rd. Lot order reign in the distribution of your time and the arrangement of your stupes. 

The order which we, from our own past experience, would advise is, study in the morning, 
contemplation and ordinary everyday-needed reading in the evening. The morning hour, 
however early the time of toil may be, is the best for study. Fix firmly, then, one or two 
facts, principles, or notions, and you have matter for contemplation and reflection to which 
the mind will naturally recur at every disengaged moment of the day. Thus the impres- 
sion deepens, and becomes more distinct; and by entering immediately into the conent 
and cirpttlation of our thoughts becomes more intimately and indissolubly ours. In the 
ovenlng-timo, the day and its affairs are fresh and palpable before the Memory, who is 
quite ready to give true witness in the court of Beason as to the facts of the day gone bv. 
To reflect, ihen^ is to give conscience an opportunity of approval or disapproval,— is to 
bestow upon Sorrow the power of entering into alliance with Besolve to avoid or resist the 
evils of the morrow, — ^is to admit of the possibility of the whole faculties of the sod 
" taking counsel together J* regarding the futurity before them. 

The order of study should be from the simple to the more complex in regular gradation. 
This should be perseveringly and unvaryingly pursued. Desultoriness is inimical to trae 
progress. It flatters the vanity, but saps the strength of the souL We most not haste 
too*much to be wise, lest we enter into the snares with which the life-lot of man is strewed. 
The order of the practical papers in our course of " Aids to Self-Culture " will be guided by 
this principle. They shall be concise but accurate — ^brief but complete outlines of all 
matters necessary to be known in each of the branches of study which we shall think 
needful to ad^-ise to make ^ a full man." 

4th. Thoroughly comprehend, and accurately acquire, the signification of all absolutely 
necessary technical terms. 

They form the points of attachment for all subsequoit acquisitions. These fixed, all 
truths are easily grouped round and fastened to them, and all is then secure. 

5th. Attempt no subsequent step until the preceding one has been successfully taken. 

All knowledge properly "arranged should pass from truth to truth with gradual increase 
of difficulty; if, then, one step be left untaken, the want of the knowledge which sfaoold 
have been gained must make itself felt at each subsequent occaaon in which the truth not 
known mingles with, and forms an element in, any subsequent trutii. 

6th. Do not snfier the hours of study to be interfered with by any avoidable circom- 
stance, and use every energy to avoid any drcumstance which threatens interference^ 

Balnts are only acquired and retained by perseverance; and new habits are formed by 
n^ket ns: to keep the old ones bright and poiiskei by use. To neglect the observance of 
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a good habit is to form at least one bad one, mayhap many such. Make stndj the habit 
of the soul. Let it be " natire and endued into that element." 

7th. Pebsbverancb. 

Diflicalties should not daunt but nerve us. The mere fact of the emergence of a diffi- 
culty should arouse all our self-esteem and all our energy of mind to work out its sub- 
jection. We must, in all points, be conquerors — ^be invincible. 

We press upon you now to single yourself from all aims inconsistent with making your- 
self worthy in life. Whatever be your station, be truly noble. Let none of the fallacies 
of worldliness impose upon you. One task is before you. See to it that it be done — to 
make your own soul worthy of a destiny such as Heaven designed it for. Self-hood and 
Man-hood; — twine these together with Saint-hood in one garland, and be worthy to wear 
them on your brow. Let not the gift of a new year be offered to us once more till we 
liave resolved to use it] better than we have used the present. And may its chronicles, 
-written by the recording angel, contain many facts proving that some of my readers have 
striven to 

" Follow my thought along its mountainous path ; "— 

have changed resolution into action, thought into realization, and consecrated life to the 
performance of duty and the accomplishment of self-culture. And may the writer not 
neglect his own lessons. 

Farewell now; may a new year bring us all together again, "wiser and better men." 

S.N. 



^nlita 



OUGHT THE UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE TO BE THROWN 
OPEN AS NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOB BRITISH SUBJECTS OF ALL 
RELIGIOUS OPINIONS? 

AFFIRMATIVE REPLY. 



And do you not know, Grammarian ! 
H. D. L., that every general of an army does 
■what ** RoUa" has done? Pray answer me; 
it requires no logic. Did not Alexander and 
Hannibal, Caesar and Napoleon, Christ and 
Paul, Luther and Knox, present in their 
day to thy unpenetrating class, as I do to 
thee, " such singular tactics," to use your 
own words, and such "bad generalship"? 
Did they not? Were not their characters 
and principles manifest in their actions? 
Were they not honest in the open avowal of 
their intentions, whether good or bad? They 
wished the world to understand them; there- 
fore they had nothing to do with that which 
you so strongly recommend by implication 
in your splenetic attack; viz., reservation 
and double dealing! We reverence the per- 



son who can fearlessly take his stand, not 
boastingly but quietly; and as fearlessly 
avow his religious and political principles 
touching any controversial agitation ; such, 
we must tell H. D. L., were " the singular 
tactics" of Christ, and '* the bad generalship" 
of Paul and Luther, and of all who . have 
done anything for God on earth. 

We should not think H. D. L. less honest, 
but the reverse, were he to tell us more 
plainly how he loves State Chnrchism, and 
how he would rejoice to see her reign yet 
again in Star Chamber intolerance! 

Voltaire is not to be admired the less be- 
cause he made the world to understand him, 
although his cause was not of God! Let 
H. D. L. remember the Latin apothegm, — 
"Fas est et ab hoste doceri;" and lee" 
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''Bolla," at Icut admire his plain dealinga; 
and for the future be gniltj of similar " Utd 
generalship*' in all his efforts. 

We feel assured that all our readers know 
what '* RoUa" stands for in this national arena 
of fair plaj, on subjects of ^Hressing moment ; 
we meant from the beginning thej should, 
and our intention is still the same; but as 
for this ^it fahnu abstraction, H. D. L., 
who can predicate of it either logic, prin- 
ciple, motiye, or traDsparenoj? Its high 
ambition is nothing more than a gallish 
attack, and, as it was to be expected, turns 
out a gross mystification of arguments and 
principles, instead of an exposition of truth 
involved in the debate. We have been pic- 
turing H. D. L. to ourselves weeping his 
tears "of considerable pity" while at his 
desk — tears over our " fallacies," be it 
known; which, if he had not told us, we 
should have been in danger of tracing to 
another cause, viz., that having examined 
our open position on the vast continent of 
truth, and finding all our points well de- 
fended, and evidently impregnable to all his 
artillery (which the article itself proves, by 
the way), he did, in his utter disappointment 
and despair, take to tears! We think there 
is good reason for this supposition even now, 
notwithstanding the words of our opponent 
to the contrary. We refer to the facts that 
the article in question is as replete with 
unqualified dogmatism as it is utterly devoid 
of induction — virulent as it is superficial^ and 
absurd as it is unsatisfactory. Let us come 
to the substantiation of the several points of 
our decision in this matter. 

I. This article, signed "H. D. L.,*' is as 
replete with unqualified dogmatism as it is 
utterly devoid of induction. The Church 
of England, says H. D. L., neither endea- 
vours to kindle enmity nor arouse disc<mtent 
against herself; nor has she such sentiments 
of acrimonious hatred against those, who, 
while they difier in sl few forms and outward 
riteSj agree with her in all the grand truths 
of Christianity (see p. 390). That the first 
statement in this summary sentence is not 
true, none will affirm. It is a truism. The 
self-satisfaction, lethargy, and moral corrup- 
tion of the Church of England is demonstra- 
tive not only of her utter inutility as , a 
system of religien, but of her deep toned 
apostacy from that divine institution she 
degrades and pan»gycize(b But of the second 



statement, the past history and present trans- 
actions of EjNscopacy, both with vdnmed 
thunder pronounce an unqualified denial! 
We are amazed how H. D. L. dare to com- 
mit such palpable falsity to contioverdal 
paperl We hear in this mnetecakh century 
of strange things and paradoxes, but this 
exceeds them all. The tolerant charact^ d 
Episcopacy, the tenderness she manifests to 
those who differ from herl Bight Bevemd 
Fathers, Bishops, and Pt^Ms, here is the 
champimi who defends the doings of Episco- 
pacy as mercifully tolerant ! Has EL D. L 
read history? We presume not. Whence 
came the infamous Star Chamber, and who 
was its high priest? Who branded the fot- 
lowers of Wycliffe? Who persecated the 
glorious Puritans? W^hy did that noble 
band of men, the Pilgrim Fathers, forsake 
their native land? Who condemned Lord 
Cobham to the flames? To come to our 
own times : — ^Who, but the other day, seized 
in our little town a tradesman's goods, and 
commissioned persons to buy them at a 
public auction? Who so lately stood in 
direct opposition to the rights of above half 
our population, as it regards the universities 
as national institutions? There' is but one 
answer, H. D. L., and shame to thy dogma- 
tism, it is — Episcopacy 1 

Gentle reader, bear with us while we yet 
again expose the errors of this writer, and 
do not deem it unnecessary, since H. D. L. 
has presumed to pen them. The diTergen- 
cies of an opponent must not be overlooked. 
H. D. L. takes particular care to assert what 
he cannot prove, supposing we presume that 
his ipse dmt is safficient guarantee fer the 
truth of what he advances. He denies *' that 
Dissenters are iieoessary to the well-beiog, 
morality, and religions state of our univeni- 
ties," and, of course, of society in general. 
Let the present immoral condition of the 
universities speak for itsdf 1 Is it not high 
time that the glorious principles of puritan 
dissent presented their mighty spiritaal 
phalanxes in those domains of rdigioiis pfo- 
fanity and corruption? The time is oomc, 
and we can confidently anticipate the final 
and future reformation of these nniveraitieBi 
As i|; regards Dissent and the moral wefi- 
being of society, H. D. L., and the testi- 
mony of history, are in direct opposition. If 
English history teach any one thing deariy 
and beyond dispute^ down firom that great 
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Dissenter Wyclifie to Lather, and down to 
our time, it is this — ^that the one great con- 
servative religions element which redeems 
the character of onr State-Chnrch-ridden 
nation is l>iMent and Nonconformity^ whe- 
ther in connection with Papacy or Episco- 
pacy! Who were WyclifTe, Lnther, Crom- 
well, Milton, Baxter, Banyan, the Lollards, 
the Puritans, the Pilgrim Fathers? Who? 
"Why Dissenters in whom the grace of Christ 
and the- spirit of the Almighty reigned, amid 
the gross moral darkness and spiritaal death 
of a State-imposed, supported, and suhservi- 
ent Church ! This is historic fact, let H. D. L. 
remember ; not the ipse dixit of any one man, 
hat the voice and testimony o( past ages. 
We would caution H. D. L. how he despses 
this evidence, and in fntare controversy 
commit himself again, by advancing any- 
thing so erroneous and absurd! Dissent — 
so long as a State Church exists in the 
British Constitution — is the bulwark of re- 
ligious liberty, and the only God-appointed 
and approved conservative principle of moral 
character and national glory! 

II. This article is extremely superficial 
and unsatisfactory in its gravest points and 
entire character. To the proof. Mark, then, 
the following extract: — "To support the 
Church of England ought, then, to be the 
a\m of every patriot, and every Christian; 
and the more assistance she obtains, the 
greater will be the national benefit Now, 
in the universities she finds a powerful aid, 
and a firm support to herself. But admit 
the Dissenters, and what is the result?" 
Do not forget the fact, reader, that Dissent- 
ers are admitted by Act of Parliament, lately 
triumphantly gained. Now, observe what 
H. D. L. says will be the reSult, to our great 
joy and his perplexity: — **Gonfasion and 
enmities in the universities themselves, and 
thus ruin to the Church, and consequently, 
the overthrow of at least our naticHial Chris- 
tianity." We trust H. D. L. is no false pro- 
phet, and that according to his own candid 
belief, this State Church, whose securities^ he 
elsewhere remarks, are so good^ is virtually 
mined, and that her downfall is a moral cer- 
tainty. This is the best news a true Dis- 
senter can hear; and how gratefally does it 
come to his heart through the confession of 
one of its defenders. This thought will 
inspire him to unwearied activity in the 
cause of that Great Master, who declared 



that his kingdom was not of this world. 
This glorious anticipation encircles his dreams 
of millennial glory with halcyon joy! In 
this event he sees the triumphs of religious 
liberty, and the growing empire of that king- 
dom which shall have no end, stable as the 
battlements of heaven, eternal as the throne 
of the Highest! 

Verily, H. D.L., this is no fiction; you 
here establish as fact our own position in 
this debate — ^faot, however, which you do 
not hesitate to deny — the downfall of Epis- 
copacy as a State Church, " an event, we 
repeat it, toward which the great popular 
agitations of the day, religions and political, 
aU point" 

This statement, H. D. L. afiSrms to be 
unproved in the face of the startling fact, 
which according to bis own belief and words 
inevitably secures '* the ruin of the Church ! " 
He is not the only one who, in the exercise 
of a dogmatic spirit, has strengthened his 
opponent's argumentative position, and vir- 
tuaUy lost the seeming plausibility of his 
cause in the pages of this magazine. 

What does the reader think of the imper- 
tinent assertion that *' every Christian ought 
to support the Church of England f* Does 
not H. D. L. know that every Christian has 
his conscientious convictions; and that every 
Dissenting Christian believes EjMseopacy to 
be a false Chnrcfa — the shrine of mammon 
and sin, and not of God and holiness, — ^tbat 
all State Churchism is opposed to the teach- 
ings of the New Testament? Is he not 
aware, that there are more than three mil- 
lions of such persons in England who more 
or less possess these conscientious and «cnp- 
tural convictions concerning Episcopacy, and 
yet for all this he presumes to tell them 
their christian duty mns counter to their 
consciences and scriptural views! Such a 
statement is too puerile, dogmatic, and ridi- 
culous to excite more than a smile! We 
would remind H. D. L. that Christ and his 
teachings alone are a Dissenter's standard of 
duty in matters of religion, from which he 
will not depart, however loud the clamours 
of a State Church! 

H. D. L. would have us believe that 
religious character has hitherto been the 
passport to Oxford and Cambridge {Vide p. 
3^2, line 29 — 46). He speaks of religion 
as a " necessary quality" in those who were 
to find an entrance there, and of talent 
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seooiuUrj conftidemtion. Bat this sabtle in- 
fimuition is too palpable to escape detection ; 
the entire history of these nniveraities under 
Episcopal domination is in startling opposi- 
tion to it. It is not necessary, neither is it 
required, that those who enter there possess 
viiai religion. The great mass of the students 
in Ozfoid and Cambridge are men of no real 
religions character. They go there for the 
most part profane, and ofttimes grossly im- 
moral, men or boys, and such they leave 
these hitherto Episcopalian shrines! "Will 
you sabscribe to these Thirty-nine Articles? ** 
is the anzioQS enquiry of Episcopacy to 
those hitherto seeking entrance there. ^ Do 
this, and enter.** Is it not a fact, that thou- 
sands have done it who had proved pe^ts to 
society? Is is not a fact, that the mass of 
those now there are as completely devoid of 
christian principles as they are of a genuine 
desire for knowledge and study? We are 
amazed at the boldness of our opponent in 
even venturing such a gross falsity by way 
of open insinuation in controversy. If it is 
true that religious character is not a ** ne- 
eetaary quali^''* in those who would enter 
these public schools under Episcopacy, it is 
quite as true that talent is not a *' necessary 
quality f"* for genius has left these places, 
almost as often as it has entered them, 
shocked and disgusted! 

The concluding sentence of this article is 
a literary curiosity, and as such we beg our 
reader to inspect it. What can or does it 
mean? 

From the analysis of this production we 
are led to suppose that Talleyrand*s cele- 
brated saying, viz., *^ That speech was given 
to man for the purpose of disguising his 
thoughts," has been received by our friend 
H. D. L. as an axiom in his philosophy, and 
h^c to be embodied in all his writings. 

Consistency demands an immediate audi- 
ence with the other Episcopalian debaters on 
this question. We now come into close con- 
tact with, we presume, some important per- 
sonages, if not mighty pens. There is F. J. L., 
invested with that awful college mystery — 
" B. A.," — Lord " Justice," and Incumbent 
" S. S." 

The only plausible aspect in which our 
opponents have, after great effort, left the 
shadow of truth as it regards their position, 
is in the assumption of a point which not 
only we as Dissenters deny, but also the two 



Houses of Parliament, together with th^great 
mass of Episcopalian Christians; viz., that 
these universities are ** private property.** 

Never in the course of our reading have 
we met with a purer assumption, and a more 
untenable position, in a debate of this im- 
portance. This indeed should have been sn 
impregnable fortress of truth ; bat most un- 
fortunately for our eager opponents, it has 
proved a most miserable defence through the 
whole debate, alike opposed to the testimony 
of history, logic, reason, law, and statutes. 

Are not these universities the schools d 
the Church ? and is not the Church tbe 
Church of the State? Is not the English 
monarch declared the "Defender of the 
Faith,** and the Head of the Church Episco- 
pal? Has not English law pronounced and 
virtually made these universities, whatever 
their prior pretensions, public and national 
corporate institutions? Have they not ever 
been essentially subject to the legislative 
power? There is but one reply, and that 
— Yes! Where, then, is the use of such 
miserable sophistry as that which pompously 
and pseudo-triumphantly comes from the 
pens of S. S. and Lord " Justice! ** Let it 
be remembered, that F. J. L. has even aban- 
doned thiSf the only possible ground of de- 
fence in his wretched position, and has 
pronounced these universities "national* 
institutions, and in his lack of valid ai|:ii- 
ments has resorted to subterfuges and wonld- 
bo objections, alt()gether unworthy (^ a man 
of his acquisitions! It would be waste of 
time and space to enter into the speculative 
digressions of our "B.A.** opponoit; we 
therefore pass on to the articles in the No- 
vember number, signed " Justice** and S. S. 

The assumption of the first of these names 
led us to expect something partaking of the 
awful and august character of that stem 
divinity — Justice. Beader, have you perused 
the article signed " Justice **? If you have, 
you know somewhat of our utter disappoint- 
ment. It opens (we must be faithful) with 
a maudlin introduction of prosy cant, xerj 
like to the conversation of those pious per- 
sons who think if mankind would but be 
charitable to the monster crimes and goi;goD 
evils which fallen humanity loves and groans 
beneath, this world of ours would soon be 
redeemed and blest. But my sin-oppressed 
and bound brother, out upon such noosense 
and delusion. " Truth** is thy cry and mine 
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— ^first and last. 'Tie deepest, blackest pro- 
fanity to hide Stygian error under the beaa- 
teous garb of heavenly charity 1 

Verily, ^ Justice,'* thou hast, in this Epis- 
copal sermoa of thine, forgotten the modus 
operandi of all earth's pions heroes in the 
awful mystery of human redemption. Their 
language ever seemed terrible in the ears 
of those whose errors and vices they ex- 
posed, and taught humanity to abhor. They, 
none of them, be it known, cloaked up their 
thoughts in ambiguous language, and never 
permitted error and sin to skulk beneath the 
" garments of charity.'* The words of Socra- 
tes, of Luther, of Knox, and chief of all, the 
God-Man himself, even after the lapse of 
ages, are big with '* excess of wraUi," as 
you call it, and terrible in the regions of 
error and vice, if but once sounded I You 
are loud in the praise of that sublime man, 
Milton; read, I pray, the last five pages of 
his treatise on " Bdformation in England," 
when Episcopacy was blackest in crime, be- 
cause most powerful! Is there no tenfold 
^* excess of wrath" there, if my feeble utter- 
ance be the standard? What sayest thou of 
Socrates' dialogues, Christ's sermons, and 
Luther's debatings in the era of Popedom? 

If " Justice" admits " Bella" to be " hon- 
est," " conscientious," and, above all, '^ doing 
service both to God and man," why all this 
cant about charity? If "Bella" is doing 
such " service," bid him God speed, throw 
open thy region of thought, and ask him not 
to lay the implements of his successful war- 
fare aside because some like half-truth and 
much principle abandoning Charity! Fie 
on thee, and thy counsel, " Justice! " 
Kever will we say polite ambiguities and 
charitable things in the awakened ear of 
corruption and error-enthroned Episcopacy. 
So F. J. L. and " Bella" met " like im- 
placable foes!" This is a curious piece of 
information, since, in all probability, " Holla's" 
opening article was written months before 
F* J. L.*8, and, what is most evident, could 
by no means meet in opening articles except 
as unknown debaters, hoik alike unconscious 
(\f each other's arguments and articles ! 

We submit this matter to the decision of 
our candid readers most gladly. Is there 
the shadow of personality in our opening 
article? Is it not throughout a plain state- 
ment of glaring facts, which none can gain- 
say without moral guilt? Is it not entirely 



directed against national Institutions, as 
based on false principles, and in every aspect 
perfectly devoid of personality? If we have 
used plain and expressive terms concerning 
error and guilt, no honest man vrill condemn 
us ; for the rest, we care not. There is one 
redeeming feature in this article notwith- 
standing, and for the result of which we 
tender our sincere thanks. We refer to the 
category of contradictions which " Justice" 
has linked together on. page 407, col. 1, 
which leaves no neutrality to any reflecting 
mind on this subject. The moral necessity 
is either the reformation of these hitherto 
Episcopalian shrines, or the extinction of 
them. It being an historic fact of everyday 
illustration that Episcopacy possesses no 
principle of self-reformation, it remains the 
terrible work of national legislation or Puri- 
tan Nonconformity! Let the future say 
which. We must, with a smile at " Justice," 
leave the reader to decide how far correct 
he is in his absurd notion of " partnership 
annihilation." Messrs. "Justice" and H. D. L. 
Company ! ! ! 

Here follows another specimen of our 
friend's rashness. He pauses before he 
attacks the stronghold of one whom he 
would not meet in " personal combat" — B. S. 
— because so mighty a champion, as he 
concludes, in debate. Strange to say, he 
commences the attack, and perpetuates it 
'mid roars of laughter! His great battering 
ram is however nothing more than a jeu de 
motf and his mighty cannonry a few Fifth 
of November schoolboy squibs, both hurled 
with puny might upon the eternal granite of 
everlasting truth, the sound of which scarce 
rends the air, much less pierces the circum- 
ambient clouds which roll around the top- 
most battlements of the heaven-reaching 
heights I 

And yet for all this, our friend's tower, 
according to " Justice's" idea of triumph, 
" is fallen ! ia fallen ! " from its sublime heights 
— overthrown from its eternal granite! while 
upon its terrible ruins " Justice" shouts his 
own praise and raises new ramparts ! We 
have met with some rib-rending. Quixotic, 
convulsing laughabilities in the Controversial- 
ist^ but this is the chefdoBuvre of ridiculous- 
ness, and the vanitas vanitaium of self-decep- 
tion ! We will give our friend " Justice" one 
word of advice, by way of exchange for his 
sermon. In future give us logic not cant; 
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crgumetUt not nonteiue ; and ever lemeniber 
that others should bo left to shout thj praise 
and tell thy trinrnphs. 

Of S. S.*8 article little can be end, once 
like the one that baa jnst passed under 
review, it amounts to nothing to the point 
at issue, being, we suppose, what it looks veiy 
like, the underhand attack of one who has 
no arguments to use, save one already worn 
ont, in the parading of which sophistration, 
the reader is reminded of the "fire-brand" 
character of " BollaV article, and the ** erra< 
tic course* of B. S.'s intellect. There is a 
class of men in society whose entire genius 
seeks to develop its activity and power in 
contradicting what others may say, or in 
echoing the arguments of their friends; — 
to this class, we imagine, our friends "Jus- 
tice** and S. S. belong, by right of natural 
enrolment. But of what real service such 
characters are in intellectual warfare and 
logical antagonism, remains to be shown. 

There are, however, two points we shall 
notice in conclusion. S. &, like " Justice," 
misconstrues the motives of Dissenters in 
this movement. "Justice" makes out that 
we demand a participation in university 
benefits because those who enjoy them so 
grossly abuse them. This is false. Dis- 
senters demand what is their national due in 
national institntions, and no more. As a 
matter of right and justice the Dissenters 
have as much claim on the universities as 
Episcopalians. Possession is by no means 
an absolute proof of justicial right. 

S. S. errs in his condnsion, that if the 
universities under Episcopacy are so grossly 
immoral, " every well-wisher of his kind would 
be anxious to circumscribe their evil influ- 
ence as much as possible," by leaving them 
in the wide embrace of the Holy Church! 
Verily, S. S., this argumentation may do for 
Episcopacy, but not for Dissent Dissent, 
be it known, seeks and demands their reform- 
ation on the broad principles of Christianity, 
that constant innovation shall be made upon 
the kingdom of darkness and sin, till " He 
shall reign whose rigkt it ii" at Oxford as 
well as in Nubia! Ergo, Dissenters do seek 
admission there in one great sense, just as 



missionaries do into metropoUtan dens of 
woel 

S. S. duects'^BoUa's** attention to a kngthy 
extract from the " Edinbuxgh Beview," as he 
supposes, to famish an argument in his 
cause from the Dissenting mind. Bat & &, 
as a debater, ought to have possessed snfit- 
dent penetration to have discovered that 
what he takes for a hidd statement of facts 
is a piece of fulsome panegyric, as Quixotic 
as untrue; which, if from the pen ef a 
nominal IMssenter, shonld excite the reWe 
of all true Episcopalians, and the soomof 
every true Christian. In this, S. &, ss a 
debater, resembles the drowning bud, 
grasping at a straw, in die hope of ddinr- 
ance. 

As a proof of S. S.'s ignorance coacemog 
British Dissent, we refer our readers to the 
erroneous statement that the British Bamer 
is the leading Dissenting new^peqper. We 
refer S. S. to the statistics of the JVoncoa- 
fwmist^ or even the Pmtribtf for his enlight- 
enment. With all due respect to S. &, 
"Wall," and "Campbell," we mast say, we 
have more faith in the reality and vitality 
of Noncmformity than in their veradty and 
insight, ever to believe that fhe throwing 
open of these universities will be anything in 
favour of that iniquitous hierarchy which 
has hitherto made them the tools of a cor- 
rupt priesthood! 

Reader, we opened this debate in the aati- 
dpation of parliamentary triumph. We were 
not disappointed. The thunder of Dissent 
has again pealed through the crambling dome 
of Episc(^[>acy! 

The Census has veiled the so-caUed Na- 
tional Church in growing gloom! Parlia- 
ment having publicly proclaimed her ini^puty 
in the usurpation of that which is not her 
own, has come to the rescue! 

If H. D. L., " Justice," and Co, are right, 
the great body of Episcopalians, as irell as 
religious-liberty- protecting Nonconformists, 
are wrong. 

Reader, is there any doubt as to the jnstiee 
of Parliamentary decisi<xi in this ease? God 
speeds the progress of religious prindples! 

BueMngham. BouJU 



NEGATIVE BEFLT. 



*' Frankly, ^t firmly, did I fiaht, 
Joining with others, for the Light, 
Life, and Strength of Albion, 
Episcopalian regimeu ! 



And now contend, no better lule 

Can guide the Church and guard the sobooL 

Harm to the unlTersitiea 

Must from its loss in time arise. 
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And schinn*, bora of -wild and vaiu 
Neolopy, and Atheism reign. 
By It alone long to et^oy true freedom 

May we hope. 
And safety flnom excesses find of 

Puritan and Pope ! ** 

The qnestion to which, since the ficst 
paper on this side was written, a most incon- 
sistent and arbitrary solution has been given 
by Parliament, depends on these simple prin- 
ciples: — Should there be a national religion 
supported by the State? and should the na- 
tional seats of education be under the guid- 
ance of that religion? 

In taking up my pen on this question 
once more, I beg to say, that I do so without 
the slightest hostility to any one; principles, 
and not men, have been and will be the sole 
object of my animadrersion. Neither have I 
knowingly or willingly been guilty of untrue 
assertions or misrepresentations, as B. S. 
would insinuate (p. 414), in respect to which 
I shall have occasion afterwards to see if 
that contributor has not needlessly intro- 
duced personalities into the discussion. 

The whole of the first paper on th^ other 
side has been so completely analysed by 
H. D. L. and " Justice," that any further 
investigation of it might appear superfluous. 
I might indeed have shown that Milton and 
Howitt, the Puritan revolutionists, and Besse 
the Quaker, with the Infidel Gibbon, and 
semi-infidel " Westminster Review," were 
not fit witnesses against universities which 
produced the most illustrious defenders of 
the Constitution in Church and State; and 
I might, in opposition to them, have quoted 
a host of witnesses who have spoken, some 
most enthusiastically, in favour of univer- 
sities which ihey knew well ; from Chaucer's 
character of the "Clerk of Oxenford," or 
Oxford student of his day; from Shaks- 
pere's allusions to the high reputation of the 
same university; from Dryden's laudatory 
addresses to the same. I might show, from 
Bacon's own testimony, in the letter he sent 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, with the pre- 
sentation copy of his great work, the " Novum 
Organum," that he himself attributed his 
vast and varied knowledge to the foundation 
laid at that university; and that the hope 
he therein expresses has since, by the con- 
fession of a modem philosopher of great 
name, been amply fulfilled.* I might quote 

* See Sir D. Brewster's Life of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, chap, ii p. 13. 



a host of other modem writers to the same 
effect, but ctd bono? With a few brief 
remarks then, to show that the admis- 
sion of Diisaenters to the universities 
would not do the latter so much good as 
" BoUa " supposes, I shall pass from him 
to engage antagonists more worthy of my 
pen. 

Now, 18 it poisible to deny that the science 
and philosophy of the universities will suffer 
greatly when they cease to be regarded as 
the handmaids of religion? And what is 
the admission of NonconfdMnaitty but a step 
towards the virtual separation of learning 
from religion? Evidently no system of re- 
ligious doctrine could be taught, no regular 
religious ordinances observed in the college 
chapels, without exciting animosities among 
the various classes who will thus meet to- 
gether, unless one class or another should 
abstun from religious worship altogether 
during the terms. The forms of worship, 
even among' Dissenters, are at present nu- 
merous, and their doctrines still more diver- 
gent; how would they agree among them- 
selves? And if all religious tests were 
abolished, both for admission to degrees, and 
to fellowships, and to professorships, have 
we not too mn(^ reason to believe that ere 
long the latter would be filled, many of them, 
by enemies, not only to the National Church 
but to every religious syst«m alike? We 
should soon have infidel teachers occupying 
posts founded and endowed for the propaga- 
tion of sound religious education. That such 
would be the case is proved by the history 
of the London and German Universities. 
Who can be ignorant of the infamous and 
Atheistic opinions that have been propounded 
by professors of the former since its founda- 
tion to the present time?— of the lectures 
and writtoi works derisive of Christianity 
and the Holy Scriptures that have been put 
forth by its teachers from Miihlenefels to 
Newman? And who has not heard of the 
host of infidels or semi-infidels who have 
broached their opinions from the professorial 
chairs of Germany? — opinions utterly at 
variance with the belief of the inspiration of 
scripture — ^who have ranked the books of 
Moses with heathen mythology, and treated 
the stories of sacred scripture as fables and 
myths? Surely, the danger of admitting 
Boman Catholics to Oxford, great as that is, 
is small compared with that of havinp" '* 
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sach teachers as BosenmnUer, Paulas, Ge- 
senios, De Wette, Bauer, &c.* 

That our uniyernties are now perfect, I 
wo&Id be the last to nudntain; no fanman 
institation, under merely human direction, 
ever can be; and to assert that there have 
been no great abuses in theur administration 
in times past would be absurd indeed ; but 
tenfold greater is the absurdity of attributing 
these abuses and this imperfection to the 
connection of the universities with our pure 
and apostolic Church. Might we not rather, 
with the case of the universities of London 
and Germany before our eyes, and the closing 
arguments of ** Justice" in our minds, come 
to some such conclusions as these: — That 
the admission to our nnivendties of Antino- 
mianism and Nonconformity, which, consti- 
tuted as the colleges are, will probably result 
in the entire separation of religion from 
education and learning, is, besides being an 
act of flagrant injustice, dangerous to the 
Christianity of this country, and must there- 
fore in the end be productive of enormous 
evil to the nation at large; and that, under 
the guidance of the National Church, these 
institutions have worked better, and been 
more beneficial to all classes, than if they 
had been thrown open to all, as schools of 
dissension and infidelity. 

Turning now to ** Benjamin," we are pre- 
pared to adopt all that he says, until, in his 
ethico-metaphysic theorising upon moral 
truth, he stumbles against subscription to 
the Thirty-nine Articles as a test which 
excludes a large portion of British subjects 
from the universities. But did it never occur 
to him to inquire how far ** truth of the subjec- 
tive sphere" is compatible with gross injus- 
tice? Has he read my first article? Can 
he account for Churchmen being excluded 
£rom Dissenting colleges? Is no religious 
test required for entrance there? But far- 
ther, his remarks on the '* presumptuous 
sin" are evidently grounded on the theory 
of a verbal inspiration — ^a doctrine most be 
clothed in the exact language of scripture, 
or none at all — how, then, does he acooant 
for the thousands of variations in the text 
of the New Testament? How, especially, 
would he treat that verse in St. John's first 
Epistle (v. 7) which, while it is, if genuine. 



* See the whole of the Rev. G. Pearson's mas- 
feerlf tract on ** The Danger of Abrogating Beli- 
gioBs Testa, &e.;* eapeeialljr p. 25. 



the strongest authority fe<r the doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity, has been qy a great num- 
ber of the most famous coomientators almost 
equally disputed and defended? The wdgfat 
of modem opinion is against its genuineness, 
yet it is to be found in all our English Bibks, 
— ^in most editions of the Greek Testament 
Will " Benjamin" allow the words the author- 
ity of holy writ or not? But again, if pro- 
gress be essential to human happiness and 
wisdom, what does that prove with respect 
to creeds based on scripture? If of merelj 
human contrivance and theory, they would 
indeed be false and injurious. Such are the 
Romanist doctrines of purgatory, transab- 
stantiation, worshipping of angels, &c. Bat 
not such are oar creeds, as the Nicene, which 
may be most certunly proved from holy 
scripture. And to what a length does " Ben- 
jamin's" theory carried out lead us! Manj 
a well-taught English child knows the hdj 
scriptures well, and has very intelligent ai^ 
understanding views of the fundamental 
doctrines tanght therein. Must he, as he 
grows older, retun those doctrines? or must 
he not, on the theory of progress, forsake 
them — " forsake the fonntain of living waters, 
and hew him out cisterns that can hold no 
water? " Can any doctrine exist for maa 
which cannot be clothed in human langnage? 
Are not the divine tmths of the Bible offsred 
to our understandings through the medium 
of such language? Did not the great "1 
Am" reveal himself to the ancient Jens 
under images suited to their ignorance ax»l 
helplessness? And shall a form of words 
adapted by general councils from holy writ, 
for the prevention of noxious heresy, aod 
which has served to keep the Church pore 
in ages past, be denied all authority because 
an individual or a sect dislike such formalas? 
Shall not rather he who wilfully breaks or 
contemns them be deemed to have set up lis 
own voice against the voice of the nniversil 
Church, and to have placed himself in the 
position of him of whom our Lord coo* 
manded, — " If he will not hear the Churcb, 
let him be unto thee as a heathen man asii 
a publican"? 

Bat what appears to me most inconsistot 
in "BenjaminV reasoning is, that wiiik 
dogmatizing on the necessity of confiniog 
ourselves strictly to the text of scripture, be 
puts forth notions resembling, in some poiuA 
those of the old Neo-Platooists, of Philo, sad 
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of Origen, which have, a8 far as I am aware, 
not the least foundation in Scripture, viz., 
that Holy Writ has more than one sense : — 
a sense for men, a sense for angefic appre- 
hension, and a sense transcending angelic 
intelligence. Where in Scripture is there 
anthoritj for such an opinion? St. Paul 
indeed sajs, of certain advice he had given, 
— " This I saj not of commandment;" and 
there are numerous other passages, such as, — 
" The cloak which I left at Troas bring with 
thee," which can scarcely be conceived to 
transcend the highest angelic intelligence. 
We fear, then, *' Benjamin" has strayed 
somewhat too far in his theorising, and has 
spoken somewhat too dogmatically against 
dogmatising. Enough perhaps has now been 
adduced, with the former part of this reply, 
to convince him (and we believe he is open 
to conviction) that the removal of religions 
restraints irom the universities may not sub- 
serve the cause of truth and wisdom, but 
may open the door of a prison-house, through 
which the religious faith of the conmiunity 
may pass to corruption and death. 

If I might trust the adulatory terms in 
which my next opponent has been addressed, 
I ought to decline to meet such a doughty 
champion of Congregationalism, and to lay 
down mj pen. But as I cannot find any- 
thing unanswerable in his essays on this 
question, and more especially as '' Justice" 
has cleared the way for me, I shall take 
courage, and advance to the attack; trusting, 
with the aid of this ally, to show that 
B. S.'s outworks are not impregnable, and 
that his fortress may be stormed. 

Now, my readers are probably aware that 
the University of London is represented by 
various colleges, under various guidance and 
regimen. Two of these I propose to take 
for illustration of the present question, viz., 
King's College, which . is under Church of 
England guidance, and which is mostly 
officered by clergymen; and University Col- 
lege, where no religion whatever is professed. 
Those persons who live in or near London, 
or those who have been in the habit of read- 
ing the medical papers, as the Lancet, or 
even the daily newspapers for the last few 
years, must know that the students of the 
former have a veiy high character for gentle- 
manlike conduct and decorum, — ^those of the 
latter quite the reverse. They must be 
aware that the most disgraceful and dis- 



orderly brawls have been constantly occur- 
ring at the latter; the medical students, on 
one occasion, turning the arts students out 
of the library, upsetting the secretary's car- 
riage, and when the police were called in to 
keep them in order, giving them battle; 
driving the professors from their lecture 
rooms, and using the latter to smoke in! 
All this is notorious to Londoners who know 
anything of University College, as, on the 
other hand, is the comparative order and 
decency observed by students of King's Col- 
lege, and other colleges where the professors 
cannot, if they wish, sneer at religion where 
religion is taught. Now, who- can doubt' 
which of the two colleges has done, and is 
doing, most for truth, for religion, and 
for the world at large? And do not, then. 
Dissenters most resemble the dog in the 
manger, who, while they have more colleges 
of their own than they can fill, will, in oxder 
to gain admittance to institutions which their 
forefathers bad no share in founding or en- 
dowing, transform them from the model of 
King's College to that of University, and 
virtually proclaim that rather than have the 
established religion taught, they will have 
none at all?* This is what Dissenters .do, 
and they could do little more if they were pro- 
fessed infidels. Whatever their private pro- 
fession may be, practically they are almost 
Atheists. The change, however, we are 
taught to believe that " an immense majority 
of Churchmen desired," viz., the throwing 
open to the Spiritualist, and by consequence, 
in many cases to the Sceptic, who are ene- 
mies by principle to every established reli- 
gious institution,— universities endowed for 
the support of a religion, will probably be 
found to be taking away one main prop on 
which religion rests. And in view of the 
metropolitan university claimed by Dissent- 
ers as their own, and of the kindred uni- 
versities of Germanv, and of what both have 
done to the discredit of religion, and the 
spread of rationalism and infidelity, — I would 
say to Dissenters: — Seek knowledge, if you 
will, apart from religion, at this your Lon- 
don Alma Mater;! but pray leave the older 

* I ODce beard « Dissentiug minister, otherwise 
a very ealimable man, make this admission in ^ 
company, with respect to the Government scheme 
of edaoation for children: — ^'*Alas! to what a 
length will our prgudioes lead us?" 

f B. S. refers to the value of London degrees ; 
I have no wish to depreciate them. As, however 
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institutions to -work as they were intended, 
— for the spread of sound leamii^ and rs- 
ligioas edacation throogh the ooantrf. Leave 
Oxford scholars and Cambridge follows: the 
Bntlers, V^lsoos, Paleys, and others to tnm 
their scholarship to aeooant in the service of 
religion; and the Whewells and Sedgwicks 
to defend it from the attacks of an inOdel 
science: praj do not attempt to replace snch 
men by a Strauss, a De Wette, a Schelling, a 
Kant, a Hegel, a Miihlenefels, or a Newman I 
To snch advice, howe?er, we fear there is 
little hope of Dissenters listening: will thej 
not welcome any change which will weaken 
the Established Chnrch? 

Henceforward, however, at least for some 
time, the fellows and professors of Oxford 
will be Chnrchmen; and as they will neces- 
sarily be in a great measure the teachers, 
there is reason to hope that all the more 
intelligent and conscientious graduates will 
have some knowledge of the principles of the 
Christian religion, and the ill effects of doing 
away with religious tests may not come upon 
this generation. 

The universities, being national religious 
institutions, should not send irreligious or 
sectarian teachers through the country to 
undermine its unity and strength. This is 
indisputable, and may be resdved into a brief 
syllogism: — ^An educational estal^ishment, 
founded in connection with the national 
religion, should not be perverted to the fur- 
therance of infidelity or sectarianism; but 
the universities, belonging to the nation, were 
founded for the furtherance of the national 
religion: — therefore, the universities onght 
not to be thrown opoi to Dissenters or Infi- 
dels. And who are confessedly the teachers 
of the great masses — the masters in public 
grammar and proprietary schools — ^the ori- 
ginators and supporters of Sunday and day 

he refers to the examinatiou papers as compared 
with Oxford and Cambridge, I may tell him that 
I know from those who hare taken the highest 
hmtours in them that the iwpers are fnaned more 
to meet the eye of the public, than with any ex- 
pectation of their being answered entire. There 
was one who was reported to have been absent 
from one day's examinatioa, yet stood near the 
head of ttie first class, and after three years' more 
study at Cambridge, was not in the first ten 
wranglers. There were graduates in honours of 
London undergraduates in my college, who were 
not at the bead of the collejte examination lists. 
Moreover, the London exammers (as Mr. Alford, 
editor of the Greek Testament) aie frequently 
graduates of Oxford or Cambridge. 



schools for the poor? The clergy. And 
these clergy are educated at the universities. 
The universities, theref<Nre, answer th^r end 
when they send duly qualified religious 
teachers through the land. The Church 
opens her portals to all, and through them 
all may have access to the universities; and 
well for England is it that the latter hare 
hitherto refused to consider any educatioa 
as perfect which does not embrace religioos 
training. And as reasonably might I expect 
a bishop to ordain me a minister of the 
Chnrch, while publicly profoasing Athdsm, 
or living in the commission of flagrant sin, 
as suppose that any person had a right to 
intrude into institutions founded and oidowed 
for the furtherance of an established syston 
of religion to which he will not belong. And 
if the Church is to be the religious edncatcv 
of the people, why should Dissenting colleges 
be closed to Churchmen? If Dissenters 
must hare colleges for the training of their 
ministers, why should the Church be denied 
the same privilege? The law does well in 
throwing open the Parish Church to ail 
— ^no harm can come of that — but it does 
harm, because it acts in violation of right 
and jastice, because it acts like a thief and 
burglar, when it attempts to secularise what 
was intended for religious instruction, — an 
instruction which, while it would carefaOy 
guard on the one hand from irreligion, woold, 
on the other hand, discourage alike the per- 
secuting spirit of intemperate bigotry, and 
those antinomian principles which led to the 
murder of Charles L, and the subversion of 
the Constitution. 

That the restrictions imposed on the uni- 
versities have hitherto haid this beneficial 
efiect, none can doubt who has carefully com- 
pared their histoiy with that of the univer- 
sities of Germany and London (i. e., Uni- 
versity College, and other unrestricted colleges 
of the latter) already alluded to; the immense 
number of professed infidels who have nn- 
blashingly propagated their opinions finm 
the professorial chairs of the latter, con* 
trasted with the eminent defenders of religiea 
who have opposed them from the former. On 
the one hand we have a Professor Kewmsn 
attempting to destroy our belief in Ohristi- 
anity by his ** Phases of Faith," and ** His- 
tory of the Hebrew Monarchy; "on the other 
a Professor Blunt buildmg and fortt^ng it 
by his masterly " Undesigned CoinddeMes 
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of the Old and New TesUments. We pnv> 
bahlj owe to the London Unirersitj the 
noisome and pestilential work, " The Vestiges 
of Creation;" and to Cambridge belong, in 
Professors Sedgwick and Whewell, its most 
able and distinguished opponents. 

In face of Census figures, I still hnmbly 
maintain that the volontary system is utterly 
inefBcient. Not to mention that immense 
numbers of Dissenting chapels ore curious 
places — often rooms of private houses being 
used, and great numbers that I have seen, 
built ezprfflsly for the purpose, having cer- 
tainly cost under £900; — ^not to mention 
this, I would ask, where would the thousands 
of clergy who now minister in the parishes 
find support if State aid were entirely with- 
drawn? From my own knowledge of many 
a roral parish, I believe that were there not 
ministrations of religion supported by the 
State, there would shortly be no religious 
worship whatever. Many a Dissenting chapel 
has grown up under the protecting wing of 
the Establishment; and the Church has laid 
those foundations of piety and religious feel- 
ing in the people, on which free chapels of 
all denominations have found support. And 
here I cannot but note the disingenousness 
of classing together all Dissenters, as if they 
were " of one heart and of one mind," — as if 
many of the sects were not directly opposed 
to each other. Some — as the Primitive 
Wesleyans and the Moravian Brethren — 
agree far more nearly with the English 
Chorch than with some Dissenting sects. It 
is a little too much for one*s patience to hear 
a Dissenter, in a comparative estimate of the 
strength of the Church and of the sects, 
claim above three million persons as of his 
persuasion. And here I may say that in 
calling those who were excluded from the 
universities, by the restrictions of subscrip- 
tion, ^ a few disqualified persons," I spoke 
advisedly. Dissenters have already mor^ 
theological cdleges than they need. And 
of the great body of Dissenters, who by the 
testimony of Nonconformist witnesses ex- 
amined before the Church-rate Committee, 
consist almost entirely of the trading classes,* 
how many are probably able, how many are 
likely to be-willing, supposing tbey are able, 
to send their sons to the university? A 



• " Edinburgh Review," No. 204, October, 1854, 
p. 335. 



Baptist minister lately told me he thought* 
there would be very few Dissenters indeed 
who would avail themselves of the new regu- 
lations. And why then, for the sake of 
those few, should the universities be spoilt 
as institutions for sending duly qualified 
religious teachers to every parish in the land? 
Why are Dissenters so short-sighted or so 
invidious as to require it? The Church of 
England has not, out of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, any theological colleges sufficient for 
her needs, — Dissenters have more than suffi- 
cient, and yet wish to turn the universities 
into secular institutions. How inconsistent 
is this! 

But B. S. having, in his second paper, 
returned to the subject of voluntaryism, and 
made some ofifensive insinuations (p. 414) 
with respect to myself, I feel in duty bound 
not to let the subject pass without explaining 
further the position I have taken up. It is 
perhaps unnecessary to remind the reader 
that the whole section — to parts of which 
B. S. has almost exclusively confined his 
criticism — ^formed a very insignificant part 
of my general argument, and was besides 
mostly a compilation, as there stated, from 
Gladstone's admirable work on Church and 
State, in which the inefficiency of voluntary- 
ism is broadly and repeatedly asserted. 
Taking, however, all the culpability of such 
a statement to myself, I will, in reply to 
B. S.'s call (p. 414), beg to ask him a few 
questions bearing on the question at issue 
between us. Is the providing of churehes 
and chapels the sole method by which reli- 
gious worehip is to be maintained in decency? 
Is it not a duty which (the State has found) 
may be left to private beneficence far more 
than some other religious duties? But may 
even churoh building be safely entrusted 
wholly to individual exertion? Will not 
people often build a church or chapel for 
themselves, and even support a minister in 
respectability, who will not do so for others ? 
" It is admitted by the testimony of Non- 
conformist witnesses examined before the 
Chureh-rate Committee, that the congrega- 
tion of a Dissenting chapel consists of the 
trading classes, to the almost entire ex<^ion 
of the labouring poor T* But again, of the 
churches raised since 1801, how much of the 

* "Edinburgh Beview/ No. S04, p. 335; and 
•eenotei 
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tiailding funds wen ndsed bj local acts, 
which, thongh stated in the Censns Report 
under the head of public beneficence, is reallj 
a tax, as much as the State Church is inro- 
Inntarj to the Dissenting minority of the 
State? How mach of those fands were dae 
to the exertions of the Established clergy, 
and to the nnmerons lay agencies they set 
set in operation? How much of the incomes 
of onr eighteen thousand and odd clergy, 
who minister in cTery parish, is dne to volan* 
taryism ? Let the known condition and 
sentiments of the labouring masses in manu- 
facturing and commercial towns, and the 
mental depression and poverty of agricultural 
labourers, answer the question. The Census 
Beport states, as the income of the Church 
of England in 1831, the following: — Bishops j 
£181,631; deans and chapters, £360,095; 
parochial elerffi/, £3,251,159; church rates, 
£500,000: total, £4,292,885— derived from 
lands, tithes, &c., and adds that now pro* 
bably the total income of the Church exceeds 
£5,000,000. I demand of B. S. how much of 
this is due to voluntaryism? Taking from 
it the utmost that can be traced to such a 
source, will he venture to assert that volun- 
taryism produces annually twenty- five times 
as much as the remainder? Let readers 
eiuimine who are in every locality the prime 
agents in getting up contributions for church 
building, and other purposes of a religious 
nature; let them consider whether, if those 
agents— the clergy — were not there, those 
contributions would ever be thought of or 
commenced; let them remember the truism 
I have elsewhere stated, that in every dis- 
trict the desire of religious instruction is in 
inverse proportion to the need of it, and 
they will understand what I meant when I 
said, " the voluntary system is utterly in- 
efficient." Would England have been what 
she is, the first Christian nation in the 
world, if her religion had i>een left entirely 
to voluntaryism for support ? Does not 
the history of all 'nations, in all ages, from 
Abraham downwards, declare the gene- 
ral belief of mankind that religion, as a 
national principle, cannot safely be trusted 
to such support? Does not the policy of 
the United States, by which every man is 
compelled to contribute to the support of 
religion, justify that belief? I would by no 
means underrate free agency as subsidiary 
to the State support of religion. It has in 



our days done wonders. But mitil it can be 
proved to me that the more debased and 
corrupt a society is, the more it feels its need 
of reformation, and strives to attain it, I shall 
venture to hold the opinion I «Kpressed, that 
the voluntary system, by itself, without ex- 
traneous assistance, is utterly ineflScient. 

I cannot see, then, that I have anything 
to confess or retract; that I have been guilty 
either of untrue assertitms or misrepresenta- 
tion; whereas B. S., unless he can make 
good his insinuations, or will apologise for 
his carelessness in making them, must stand 
convicted of the veiy faults with which he 
has charged me. 

I will now briefly pass a few more of 
B. S.'s arguments under review. We arein- 
formed that a national religion without per- 
secution is an absurdity. Is it so? Hay 
we not suppose the possibility of an entire 
people professing a religion, without any dis- 
sentients? — ^have we no parallel in history? 
And may there not be a religion established 
on sound reformed principles, of the major- 
ity of a nation, observing the healthful mean 
between Popery and extreme spiritualism? 
Does the history of this country, or of Scot- 
land, afford no parallel? Is there not an 
absurdity in supposing that a State religion 
must needs persecute? Has not Christlani^, 
from the time of the first Christian emperor, 
wherever it has appeared and prospoed, 
generally taken the form of a national reli- 
gion ; and has not history proved that nothing 
so much hindered its taking that form as 
persecution? I accept, then, B. S.'s chal- 
lenge. By means " short of actual persecn- 
t\<m" I intended those means which are and 
have been employed in England, in Scotland, 
and in other reformed communi<ms to sup- 
port religion: by giving the State Church 
an integral share of the legislative functions; 
by making it necessarily the bond fide reli- 
gjpn of the throne; by allowing it State funds 
to diffuse sound religious principles aanoog 
the masses. But let me exemplify what I 
understand by " actual persecution." If a 
man be imprisoned for his religious o^nions: 
or if, as in the case of the Boyalist clergy 
under the Commonwealth (see p. S74), a 
man be deprived of his benefice, or forbidden 
to use the prayer book he has been used to, 
or to act as an instructor of children^ — I call 
this " actual persecution," and though it is 
a length to which many good men, Dissent- 
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ers and ChnrchmeD, have consclentionslj 
proceeded, I consider it both morally wrong 
and politicallj absurd. I beseech B . S., how- 
ever, before he sets himself up as a jndge 
over this coontrj, and threatens, iu the tme 
spirit of persecution, to deprive her of her 
Church to which she owes so much, to pon- 
der well to what excesses of " actual perse- 
cution" his own part^r proceeded when they 
were in power.* 

But ezcltision from colleges endowed by 
and for a particular Churdi of Dissenters 
from that Church cannot be termed " actual 
persecution." Otherwise, of what prepos- 
terous folly are Dissenters guilty in crying 
out against such persecution, and yet ex- 
cluding Churchmen from their own numerous 
colleges — so numerous that they cannot 
themselves fill them ! 

Confining himself still to the same unim- 
portant section of my first article, B. S. next 
qaestions the good effects of a national reli- 
gion, and adduces against me the Papal 
States, Naples, Russia, and Spain. Now, if 
those countries have such a national church, 
as it is evident, from the very section B. S. 
attacks, that I intended, viz., a church 
" based on essentially scripivral and catholic 
principles; "supported by the State indeed, 
bat by means *' short of actual persecution ;" 
one of those means being " the control of the 
educational establishments," and those 
educational establishments, as explained in 
an after part of the same article, such only 
as rightfully and legally belonged to the 
Church: — if those countries have such a 
national church, I own myself vanquished, 
not otherwise. The United States will hardly, 
I fancy, assist B. S., as the assailant of 
establUhed relif^on; for, if my memory does 
not mislead me, all persons there are com- 
pelUd to contribute to the support of religion, 
though each is left free to choose to what 
denomination his contribution shall be given ; 
and I am by no means certain that our 
Church would not be greatly benefited by 
the same policy being adopted in this coun- 
try, provided that her position as the Church 
of England be otherwise left untouched.f 
B. S.'8 comparisons, then, of Washington and 



• Hume's " History of England," chap. 54 to 
62 inclusive ; and see note DD at end of vol. vi. 

"f See the " Edinburgh Review," before referred 
tov on" Church Vestries and Church Bates " (No. 
204). 



Borne, &c., fall pointless to the ground. So 
does his criticism of my next adaptation from 
Gladstone. Will he deny that all power 
(seeing that " aU powers are ordained of 
God**) should be used with reference to God's 
will? Does he, who has said, '' By me kings 
reign and princes decree justice," take care 
of individuals and neglect nations ? Has 
his power no influence in determining the 
destinies of the latter? Does not eveiy 
Christian nation acknowledge it by national 
humiliations, — ^by national thanksgivings? 
Have not all governments, all legislators, 
been obliged, whatever their own private 
opinions may have been, to reci^nize the 
existence of such a power? But B. S. must 
be blind not to see the very obvious reasons 
why one nation should not interfere with the 
religion of another, — one I may remind 
him of which he might have gathered from 
the section he attacks, — that all such 
attempts and interference as he describes, 
and especially " our army and navy exerting 
all their powers of destruction** in such at- 
tempts, could not be in accordance with the 
principles of a Church ^ based on scriptural 
and catholic principles," could not be " short 
of actual persecution." Such means of ex- 
tension are unworthy of any but a Mahom- 
medan or Pagan; are utterly incompatible 
with Christianity; and their recommenda- 
tion cannot, by any twisting and tortu- 
ring, be extracted from my "Gladstonian 
logic;" therefore B. S.'8 assumption that 
it can, is untrue in fact, and arguments built 
upon that assumption must go for nothing. 

Lastly, B. S., fondly thinkhig to floor 
H.'D. L., asserts that the universities are 
not private property, but ** civil lay corpora- 
tions, public institutions." This assertion is 
only half true; it is tme in one sense, in 
one degree, but not altogether. The uni- 
versities cannot, indeed, be strictly termed 
private property, any more than the English 
Church can be termed a private institution; 
but neither can they be termed " public in- 
stitutions," in the sense of being necessarily 
and rightfully open to all who may choose to 
use them. For obvious reasons they are not 
regarded in the eye of the law as strictly 
ecclesiastical corporations; not even colleges, 
though possibly composed wholly of ecclesi- 
astics; bat as civil corporations they were 
founded, endowed, and have always existed 
for a particular pui-pose — the advancer 

i2N 
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of religion m by law established, together 
mth general learning. Such corporations 
exist for the very purpose of preserving in- 
tact the rights and privileges which, if 
granted onij to individuals, would expire at 
their death, and for this end are regaxtled as 
one person by law; " as one person, they have 
one will, which is collected from the sense of 
the majority of the individuals," and which 
may establish rules for the regulation of the 
whole. And " the privileges and immunities, 
the estates and possessions of the corpont- 
tion, when once vested in them, will be for 
ever vested without any new conveyance to 
new successors." * All civil corporations, as 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, re- 
quire certain qualifications of candidates for 
membership; and one of the qualifications 
hitherto required by law of candidates for 
admission to degrees at the universities has 
been Church-membership, — most rightly and 
justly, as I proved that these corporations 
owe their existence, theur present condition 
and prosperity, entirely to members of the 
National Church, — of the National Church 
under one form or another, but chiefly under 
its present Protestant form. The law acts 
as an unjust aggressor when it infringes 
such privileges: Churchmen would, I am 
sure, scorn to gain such forced admission to 
Dissenting corporations and colleges. Where- 
fore the decision B. S, refers to proves no- 
thing to the point at issue; for if to enact 
a religious test is virtually to change the 
universities into ecclesiastical corporations, 
how singular is it that Dissenters, immedi- 
ately on that decision being given, by which, 
on B. S.'s own showing, the test of Church- 
membership was rendered illegal, did not 
claim and gain admission to them I The 
universities, then are, in the sense intended 
by H. D. Ij. and '^ Justice,** strictly private 



* H.J. Stephen's" New Cominentaries on the 
Laws of England;* vol. iii., p. 160, 7. 



property, i. e., restricted to those who have 
the qualifications which the Choreh, to wbom 
the universities of right belong, requires of 
those who would share in her endowments. 
I will then attempt a new definition: — Ox- 
ford and Cambridge are mixed lay-clerical 
corporations, the qualifications for admission 
to which have been, and in strict justice 
ought to be. Church-membership; they are 
edacational institutions, endowed by and 
justly belonging to Churchmen. To assert 
that they were originally, or have generally 
been, in a religions sense, unrestricted, is 
historically untrue (for- the Popiah dergy 
considered than as strictly ecclesiastical 
corporations); to pretend that thej ought so 
to be, is theoretically absurd. 

In oonclosion, it may be as well to add, 
lest the animus in which the f<M^Qing 
thoughts have been penned, should be inis- 
understood, that I have generally had in 
view not the simple admission of Noncon- 
fonnists to all the educational advantages of 
the universities (to which there is no veiy 
great objection), or even to degrees, — but 
the entire secularizati(»i of the universities 
by taking away the elerical tenure on wludi 
fellowships and most professorships are held 
(which must result if Dissenters are admitted 
to tbem\ and the destruction thereby of the 
only sanguard sgainst the evils of disnmon 
and Atheism, and, the excesses of all 
kinds to which they naturally lead. It is 
needful to remind readers of this, lest they 
should misinterpret the strong language I 
have occasionally used. I can honestly affirm 
that I have uniformly written without the 
slightest hostility save to principles that I 
considered dangerous, and that there is no- 
thing I desire more earnestly than that **aR 
who profess and call thenuelves Ckrittiani'' 
may be led into the way of truth, and hdd 
the faith in unity of spirit, and in the bond 
of peace. 

F. J. L, B.A. 
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OUGHT GOVERNMENT TO PBOHIBIT THE SALE OF INTOXICATING 

DRINKS? 
AFFIRMATITB BEPLT. 

Wb concur, in its whole substance, with i that of our opponent J. G. B.; and we do 
te article of " Maine Law," in answer to I not considw it necessary to make any addi- 
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tion to it. Searcdj' any one who peruses 
the artide of J. G. B. can conceive that 
thete was anj intenticm in the aathor of it 
to grapple aerioaftlj with the question. If 
we ha^e any fauh to find with the indivi- 
dnal who baptizes himself with the honour* 
able name of '* Maine Law " it is in expending 
so much strength in reply to an article so 
frivolous. The plan, so frequently adopted 
in the Controversialist of late, of the writer 
of an article answering that which appeared 
in the preceding number on the opposite 
side, materially restricts the province of the 
party whose special doty is to reply. 

We fully admit what "Horatio" says, 
regarding the benefit of discussion. The 
opponents of the abstinence movement had 
little disposition to discuss the question; 
certainly Ao desire to do so with a conviction 
of the important matters involved in it. 
The!/ general answer was a contemptuous 
or angry one, onbracing merely the deter- 
miuatioo not to allow argument to have any 
weight in producing practical conviction. 
By the Maine Law agitation discussion can- 
not be avoided. The movement is intended 
to be national. It is insisted that the trade 
in intoxicants shall be put down, a step 
which must afiect the position of the mode- 
rate drinker. We rejoice in the fact that 
the question must inevitably be discussed, 
inasmuch as in this way the agitation will 
be propelled, and a conviction favourable to 
a law of the kind for this country will pre- 
vail. In any fair discussion, independent of 
the principles on which such a law is advo- 
cated, the enormous evils of intem])eranee, 
and the &vourable results wherever a Maine 
Law has been put in force, meet us at the 
threshold, and cannot be overlooked. Nei- 
ther of these facts appear to be disputed by 
either of our opponents, and so far the field 
is unquestionably our own. We must en- 
deavour to find a remedy for intemperance; 
and we should be slow to believe that a law 
is founded on erroneous principles which 
wocild remove the evil referred to, and pro- 
mote the happiness and morality of society 
to an extent much beyond what any other 
means coald do. If the tree is to be judged 
by its fruit, the Maine Law cause may be 
regarded as established on a very strong 
foundation. Oar opponents in the present 
debate, do not seem to us antagonistic to 
total abstinenoe. " Horatio" says, *" Total 



abstinence is truthful, so long as it is con- 
fined to individuals believing it, and yre are 
of that class." We are willing to assame 
that both of those gentlemen are total abstain- 
ers; that they are themselves labouring, in 
some form or other, in the cause of tempe- 
rance. We think it proper to observe, how- 
ever, that many who never did anything 
to promote total abstinence, and would not 
now become total abstainers, affect to be 
favourable to that cause, and blame its ad- 
vocates for insisting on the Maine Law. 
The question cannot be. Total Abstinence 
versus the Maine Law. . Our opponents need 
not be afraid that the Maine Law agitation 
will absorb the other. When we begin prac- 
tically to realize that man is our brother, 
that we are the disciples and should follow 
the example of One, the energies of whose 
life were expended for us, there is a fund of 
moral energy bestowed on us which will not 
allow the rear of a noble cause to languish 
as we press on towards its national realiza- 
tion. As the grounds on which the Maine 
Law is advocated are in many respects 
similar to those advanced in favour of total 
abstinence, it is probable that the agitation 
for the former may induce many to become 
personal abstainers; or, in other words, to be 
" a" Maine ** Law*' to themselves. The evil 
of intemperance is great enough to require 
both agencies. Without the preparation of 
the abstinence movement, the advocacy of a 
Maine Law would have been fruitless ; and 
even after our country shall have the benefit 
of such a law, the total abstainer will still 
require to urge his principles, so that both 
individually and nationally their triumph 
may be secured. On the other hand, with- 
out a law of this kind, it is the experience 
of total abstainers, as a body, that they can- 
not be successful; that they are met by 
obstacles which cannot be removed by the 
process of individual conviction, but require 
the interposition of the law. While the total 
abstainers will support the legislative enforce- 
ment of their views, a large number desire a 
Maine Law as a deliverance from the evils of 
the drinking customs; and it is both to total 
abstinence and a Maine Law that we must 
look for the cure of intemperance, accompa- 
nied with those means of rational instruction 
and innocent recreation, which require a 
Maine Law before the people can have much 
taste for them. We have considered it pro- 
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per to make these observations, ivith the 
view of presenting, in a dear light, the posi- 
tion and relation of the two movements 
referred to, which have been controverted in 
the present debate. 

" Horatio*' cantions ns against onr feelings 
being so worked on, in view of the magnitude 
of the evil of intemperance, that we might 
" be led to assent to propositions which the 
morning's reflection would show to be ex- 
tremely fallacious." We cannot keep out of 
view the important results which will follow 
the introduction of a Maine Law into this 
country, as well as the fact that unless the 
law referred to be passed, it is hopeless to 
expect any material diminution in the pre- 
valent intemperance. We have to fight 
against the frigid influence of men who, in 
reference to the abstinence movement, could 
not be awoke to a sense of the stupendous 
evils resulting from the drinking customs, 
and to their duty in relation thereto. There 
is a danger, then, that many will take too low 
a view of the question; and surely if, as we 
maintain, and we think have proved, that 
the proposed law is just per «e, and is consist- 
ent with the theory and the practice of modem 
legislation, and that to refuse to adopt that 
law would be inconsistent with what is most 
valuable on our statute book, the interests of 
the country demand that we should give the 
law a fair trial. The publican has not suf- 
fered wherever the law in question has been 
adopted ; he has found other occupations : 
and in this country he need not lose in the 
improved condition of affairs introduced by a 
Maine Law ; but even if he did, the welfare 
of the community should not be sacrificed to 
his. Our two opponents at least cannot 
object to this, on the ground of their main- 
taining the right of the publican to sell 
intoxicants; they do not share in the intense 
sympathy which has been aroused for the 
publican. We presume they agree with us 
in thinking the trade in intoxicants a nui- 
sance. They rather argue for the right to 
drink, a right with which the proposed law 
does not interfere, as it would only prohibit 
the existence of houses for the sale of drink 
— houses which spread disease, poverty, and 
misery in every neighbourhood where they 
are opened. " Horatio" need not be alarmed 
that the Maine Law advocates should fill the 
public mind with untenable and extravagant 
views, which would speedily be regretted. 



In the State of Maine, and other places where 
the sale of intoxicating liquors has been pro- 
hibited, the question underwent a long and 
searching discussion ; the law has been con- 
firmed, after its adoption, by largely increas- 
ing majorities; not merely has the law been 
discussed by the people, but also in the legis- 
lature, and its strict justice and constitu- 
tional character maintained in courts of law. 
" Horatio*' proceeds to speak of the proposed 
law as '^ a degrading dietetic restraint;" and 
in another part of his article observes, ** We 
had intended to show that a law to r^alate 
men's stomachs was unjust in principle." It 
is hot a general dietetic measure, laying 
down minute regulations regarding difiereot 
articles of food. It deals only with the case 
of intoxicating liquors, and these are acknow- 
ledged to be a luxury, something for which a 
taste must be acquired, and not a proper 
article of diet. The law does not prescribe 
what we shall eat and drink. There are 
certain cases, as when a great scarcity of 
food prevails, with reference to which it 
would be reasonable in a legislature to pro- 
hibit the production of food into that which 
would be at best a mere luxury. The dis- 
tilleries in Ireland were once shut up under 
the operation of a temporary law, and the 
people were never happier. Even now, with 
the high price of food, the heavy taxation, 
the curse of war, and the curse which the 
publican spreads abroad, Parliament would 
be justified in prohibiting brewing and dis- 
tillation, if, in the present state of public 
opinion, the law could be enforced. A Maine 
Law does not prohibit the use of intoxicating 
liquors; it puts a stop to the public sale of 
them. We trust, then, that the bugbear of 
a dietetic law will not be considered any 
obstacle to its enactment Even if it be, in 
the strictest sense, dietetic, the peculiarity 
lies in the dietetic character of the evil. It 
is easy to talk of such restrictions as de- 
grading ; but the imperfection of society, and 
the misconduct of a portion of its membeis, 
both justify and compel the adoption of 
many restrictions on the rights which indi- 
vidnaLs might otherwise enjoy; so that the 
good of society as a whole may be prcwnoted, 
by lessening the unnecessary temptations 
before which the more exposed classes are 
certain to fall; and the State should not be 
prevented from doing its duty by any ponc- 
tilious notions regarding incUvidual liberty. 
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The trae freedom of the commanitj will 
be best promoted bj removing the incabas of 
the drinking customs. Intelligence, educa- 
tion, and morality will then advance, and 
with these, political freedom also. Few will 
feel that a law prodactive of such results 
can itself be an oppression of the indivi- 
dual. The enormous and peculiar evils 
which flow from intemperance sanction the 
interference of the legislature, which would 
not be required regarding the regulation of 
people's appetite in general. The stigma of 
a dietetic law, as well as various arguments 
of our opponents, strike at the root of the 
Acto which in effect regulate the number 
of public houses, and the hours at which 
thej are opened. According to them, why 
should justices of the peace be allowed to re- 
fuse applications for licenses ? and why, so long 
as people feel that they require intoxicating 
liquors, should they be prevented from getting 
them after certain hours, if the publican be 
willing to keep open his shop ? We think they 
should be so prevented ; but on the same 
grounds we cannot stop short of a Maine Law. 
We do not think the third and fourth 
paragraphs of " HoratioV article, in which 
he attempts to expound the principles of 
legislative right on this question, give any 
substantial support to his views. We can 
adopt nearly the whole of his remarks as 
arguments in favour of a Maine Law. He 
says truly that republicanism is the theory 
of the British ConsUtntion. The Maine 
Law advocates recognise that the function of 
government is to promote the good of the 
people, in obedience to the national will. 
The "United Kingdom Alliance** auns to 
secure the result which they have in view 
by means of the people themselves influen- 
cing the Houses of Parliament. ^ Horatio" 
properly remarks that laws passed by the 
majority should be obeyed by the minority. 
We wish public opinion to be so wrought on, 
that the proposed law may be agreed to, 
and allowed to* pass. He inquires, '' Badi- 
cally and constitutionally different, how is it 
possible to circumscribe man's animal wants 
within the limits of a legislative enact- 
ment? '* There is a sense in which men are 
radically and constitutionally the same; and 
the evidence of medical practitioners that 
intoxicants are unnecessary in a state of 
health, and the fact that many thousands 
live without using them, show that it is 



possible to put a stop to the consumption of 
those liquors with great advantage to the 
community. The great argument of .our 
opponent is this : — we enter into a compact 
not to interfere with the rights of our neigh- 
bour, but have a right to use our own, and 
the use of intoxicating liquors is ono of our 
rights. We reply, that society is a compact 
for mutual protection and assistance ; for 
carrying out objects which cannot be effected 
by single persons. Hence, no one is entitled 
to sell that by which the community is 
injured. The State's first duty is preserva- 
tion, defence, and it cannot allow its vitality 
to be sacrificed to the use of a certain lux- 
ury. Its right to interfere cannot be strictly 
limited to the abuse of intoxicants, but it is 
at liberty to put a stop to the sale of them 
itself, as prejudicial to the public interest. 
We deny, then, upon the clearest principles 
of government, that a man has a right to 
sell any mere luxury by which misery is 
spread through society. The State may say 
to him, " You may trade for our benefit, but 
you shall not open a shop by which you can 
do no good to society, but are certain to 
injure it." The inevitable and peculiar re- 
sults which follow the existence of dramshops 
would demand a peculiar law, if the princi- 
ple had not been before applied. The prin- 
ciple has, however, been acted on. It was 
not till the year 169 1, in the reign of William 
and Mary, that an act was passed, not with- 
out opposition, allowing in England distilla- 
tion from com, which had previously been 
prohibited. We wish simply to go back, 
with the consent of the people, to an old law 
of the realm. The select committee of the 
House of Commons which met in 1829, in- 
cluding the late Sir Robert Peel and other 
distinguished statesmen among its members, 
after examining a number of witnesses, re- 
commended that the Government should 
make a public declaration of their deter- 
minatiou to introduce some general and 
comprehensive law for the progressive dimi- 
mUwnj and tdtimate suppression of all the 
existlnfr/acUUies and meaTU of intemperance." 
The right of parliament to suppress the 
drinking customs is here recognized. In 
reference to other matters, laws exist, which, 
for the public good, materially restrict the 
rights of individuals. The Public Health 
Bill, for instance, compels proprietf^" 
make a certain use of their houses, ^ 
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tire of their own profit or indiDation, Va- 
rious pnctioee are absolatdy prohihiled by 
thf Legittlatme. Thus betting hoiuies have 
been reoentiy sappressed, because they were 
found to throw nndae temptation in the 
way of the public, not because it was judged 
wrong to bet On the whole, the right of 
<iOTemment to put down the trade in intoxi- 
•cants cannot be serionsiy disputed. With- 
out such a right, society could not exist. 
It is a right which cannot be denied without 
pronouncing our best and wisest laws to be 
based upon a &llacy, and the work of par- 
liament to be useless. The only question is, 
Shall the legislative principle adverted to be 
applied to minor evils, and not to the monster 
evil of intemperance? We think there can 
be but one answer. It will be recollected 
that the Maine Law dots not prohibit the 
use of intoxicants ; it suppresses *'the exist- 
ing yact7t^»es and meana of intemperance." 
The folly of omr opponent's argument on the 
subject of the right to the use of those 
liquors is clear enough from one considera- 
tion alone. Suppose various shops were 
opened, selling articles of a kind that were 
abused in the vast majority of cases; or 
that intoxicating liquors were made an im- 
proper use of by ninety* nine out of every 
hundred of those who drank them, yet the 
legislatnre, however great be the misery and- 
degradation which such shops would create, 
would not be justified in closing them be- 
cause a few did not abuse those articles, and 
were not answerable for the fault of others, 
and had a right to continue to purchase 
them. The State's right to interfere is un- 
deniable; in some cases it may not be called 
on to do 80; other instances may be of such 
an overwhelming character as to render 
interference obligatory; and we submit that 
the liquor traffic is one that, above all others, 
calls for Buppresfeion. It has been urged 
against total abstinence principles, **that 
the abuse of a thing good in itself does not 
afford a valid argument against the right 
use of it." With reference to this, Arch- 
deacon Jeffreys, of Bombay, makes very per- 
tinent remarks, which we beg leave to quote 
as applicable to our opponent's objection to 
the suppression of dramshops. " The truth 
is," he observes, ^*that the adage is only 
true under certain general limitations; and 
that out of these, so far from being true, it 
ia utterly false, and a mischievous fallacy. 



And the Ihnitations are these; if it be found 
by experience, that, in the general pTMtice 
ef the times in which we live, the abuse is 
only the solitary exception, whereas the 
right use is the general rule; so that the 
whole amount of good resulting from its 
right use exceeds the whole amount of e?il 
resulting from its partial abuse, tlien tbe 
article in question, whatever it be, is fully 
entitled to the benefit of the adage." ** Bnt, 
on the other hand, if it be fewtd bjf expert- 
enoe that there is something so deceitfu{<md 
ensnaring in the article itselj] or sometkng 
so peculiarhf untoward connected with the 
use of it in the present age, that the wUk 
amount of crime, and misery, amd wretched- 
ness, comneoted with the abuse of U greatly 
exceeds the whole amount of beinejit txrimg 
from tks right use of it, ^en ike argummt 
becomes a mischievous faXtacy, the article in 
question is not entitled to the benefit of it, 
and it becomes the duty of every good maa 
to get rid of it." He then goes on to prove 
the applicability of this principle to the case 
of intoxicating liquors. 

'* Horatio" grants the fact of the misery, 
wretchedness, and expense, which intemper- 
ance entails on the sober portion of society, 
but maintains that no just law can preveot 
these evils, as they arise from the constitu- 
tion of society. A certain amount of eril, 
arising firom our connection with others, ire 
may expect to bear, but we ought not to 
suffsr injury where we can avoid it; and in 
this case we can do so. The tme theory of 
society is the very opposite of that stated by 
" Horatio." No one has any right to act in 
such a way as that the interests of the coic- 
munity will be sacrificed. Society cannot 
admit of individuals oommitting mischief 
with iihpunity; from such it can protect it- 
self, and the laws by which it does so aie of 
their nature just. 

** Horatio " mamtains that tlie grand ar- 
gument for a liquor law is that intoxicants 
are poisonous; and if poisonous, he grants 
they should be prohibited. Assuming that 
they are poisonous, Government is wrong in 
having so long allowed them to be sold; and 
it is against first principles to aak a govern- 
ment so bad to devise a remedy. We do not 
attach much blame to the legislature. The 
people thenuelves have been in the habit of 
using intoxicants; their poisonous chancter 
has only of late yean been broogbt .dearly 
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hoiDQ to them. Yet the inflnenoe of custom, 
combired with a lingering mistake as to the 
tendency of those drmks, has prevented their 
complete discontinoance. Supposing intoxi- 
cants to be injaiions oa\j when taken to 
excess, ^ Horatio'* reeors again to the hard- 
ships of disallowing the use of them alto- 
gether, and cites two or three illostrations, 
-which, however, do not touch the question. 
He refers, for instance, to cormption existing 
among electors, and inquires if it Would be 
just to deprive electors who were innocent of 
the right to vote on that account. It is 
Bufficient to answer, that parliamentary elec- 
tion is an essential part of the British con- 
stitution; that greater evils would be caused 
by any other form of government ; hence it 
should not be abolished. Parliament has, 
however, without objection, temporarily dis- 
franchised particular places in consequence 
of general corruption having been disckMed; 
it has gone as far in this direction as it con- 
sidered could be done. Intoxicating drinks 
are a luxury, not a necessity; with them, 
therefore, Parliament is entitled to deal, and 
their prohibition could only promote the good 
of the State. Leaving this topic, '' Horatio " 
asks how intoxicating liquors can be p<n- 
sonous, seeing that men take them and do 
not die in consequence? and he maintains 
that the cases of injury inflicted arise from 
their abuse alone. He must be aware of the 
fact that poisons may be slow, but no less 
certain to produce their natural effects. It 
has been cleariy shown that intoxicating 
liquors, when drank to a certain quantity, 
create intoxicatioii. Dr. Carpenter remarks, 
what will not be disputed, that ** the term, 
intoxication, is sometimes employed in this 
country to designate that series of pheno- 
mena which results from the action of all 
such poisons as first produce stimulation and 
then narcotism ; of these, however, alcohol 
is the type ; and the term is commonly ap- 
plied to alcoholic intoxication alone." Again ; 
" If the classical term, * intoxication,' be 
habitually employed as the equivalent of the 
Saxon * drunkenness,' we are justified in 
turning that classical term into English 
again, and in asserting that the condition of 
drta^cenness^ in all its stages, is oiw ofpoi- 
soning,"* Dr. Carpenter proves that the 

* " On the Use and Abuse of Alcoholic Liquors, 
in Health and Disease." Prize Essay. By Wil- 
liam-B. Carpenter, M.D., &c.,pp. 9, 10. 



habHueU use of intoxicating liquors is inju- 
rious to the human system, the reason being, 
the action of the poisonous principle, which, 
when taken at once in a large quantity, pro- 
duces intoxication. It is not di£Scult to see, 
therefore, that the occasional use of those 
drinks must be attended, in a corresponding 
degree, with the same results. ** Horatio " 
tells us that beef contains prussie acid, and 
should, on the principle of the Maine Law, 
be prohibited. Articles of food are indis- 
pensable, and in such cases no injurious 
efiects arise from any quantity of pinson 
which may be extracted from them. Not so 
with intoxicating liquors. Fermented li- 
quors contain a large amount of alcohol; 
hence the pernicious results which flow from 
their habitual use; and hence intoxication, 
with its accompanying evils. We can best 
judge whether or not those drinks are poi- 
soDoos by their effects. They are alcoholic 
liquors, and consequently poisonous in their 
tendency. " Horatio " does not dispute that 
alcohol is poison ; tad it would be singular 
if articles which produced intoxication, which 
is a state of poisoning, had not a poisonous 
effect when taken to a less extent. He 
confines his remarks to fermented liquors, 
he cannot deny the intensely alcoholic or 
poisonous character and effects of whisky or 
brandy, and maintain that the alcohol in 
either has been so changed or altered as to 
be no longer poisonous or injurious. ** Ho- 
ratio," however, after all, is quite wrong in 
stating that the basis of the liquor law 
argument is that intoxicating drinks are 
poisonons in themselves; and even though 
he could show that these liquors are not 
poisonons, the question under discussion is 
not touched. The liquor law advocates as'- 
sert that certain shops, by the undue temp- 
tation they hold out, spread disease, misery, 
and poverty through the community, and 
should be shut up. 

We have not space to dwell at large en 
the concluding remarks of ** Horatio." They 
amount to this : the Temperance movement 
is moral, and should not seek the aid of 
acts of parliament. The Maine Law agita- 
ti(Hi will not supersede that for total absti- 
nence. There is, therefore, no reasonable 
ground for total Abstainers, opposed to such 
an enactment, giving up their principles. 
It may be expected that thousands, fettered 
by the drinking eastern^, will hail a M"~~ 
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Law as their deliverance; and it being shown 
that snch a law is likelj to promote £he good 
of societj and of its individual members, 
we may hope that there is sufficient moral 
feeling in the country to make it regarded 
as far other than a piece of tyranny, or a 
degrading restiyiint. It is through moral 
means the agitation is to be carried on ; and 
the prospect of success, which could not be 
felt in the total abstinence cause, will stimu- 
late the agitation to deliver our country 
from intemperance. It is impossible that 
total abstinence alone can make much j>ro- 
gress. Every society of the kind finds that 
tiie intemperate are generally immovable to 
its appeals, and that its pledge, so far as 
regaixU drunkards, is a mere nullity. In- 
toxicating drink has brutalized them. They 



are the prey of the gin palace; and so hmf^ 
as unholy gains can be made, it is vain to 
think of inducing the publican to ixaae his 
traffic. These circumstances justify and ne- 
cessitate the adoptbn of a Maine Law. 

We must now leave the question. In 
doing so we refer to our opening article as 
containing many of the grounds on which 
we advocate a Maine Law; and we entreat a 
consideration of the question in a spirit cor- 
responding with its importance. Brethroa! 
we have a work to do in relation to the pre-, 
valent intemperance. Let ns not shrink 
from it. We shall thus labour in the cause 
of God, and realise in our characters tiie 
earnestness of life, and its great and solemn 
purposes. T. U. 



NEGATIVE REPLY. 



SOMB people appear to be perfectly obli- 
vious to the distinctions which exist between 
comparisons; and not being willing to under- 
stand their true attributes, assume that 
there is nothing further to be done than to 
produce what they consider to be parallel 
and coincident illustrations. There are 
others who cannot see the difference between 
an argument laid down and exceptional 
cases; and, thirdly, there are those, includ- 
ing the foregoing, who, whilst endeavouring 
to show the reason and justice of their own 
individual opinions, cannot perceive the re- 
semblance between their own sentiments 
and those of their opponents. 

Amongst these disputants we feel bound 
to place that ambiguous nom de plume, 
^^ Maine Law," for he admirably conlbines a 
triple union of the foregoing in his article, 
defensive of the *^ Alliance." We shall only 
substantiate this assertion in our present 
paper, as we consider that the article by 
T. U. is somewhat akin to a certain inde- 
scribable discovery made some years ago in 
Australia, and which was represented by 
naturalists to be neither "fish, flesh, nor 
fowl," but a sort of nondescript, which could 
not bo conveniently and intelligibly repre- 
sented by any term or designation. Our 
November opponent has, by a series of com- 
parisons, the force of which we thought we 
had destroyed, endeavoured, by a species of 
capricious retaliation, to show the fallacy of 
our reasoning, not referring, however, to the 
Maine Law itself, but considering, we sup- 



pose, that it is effectively vindicated, should 
his arguments be sound. As a set-off 
against our illustrations, he cites the sup- 
pression of gambling houses, as being con- 
ducive to morality; and by this line of rea- 
soning leaves us to suppose that the need of 
a Maine Law will be equally established. 
We wish he had come nearer the point in 
dispute, and referred to the Maine Law de 
facto, and not to other questions which will 
not at all affect this one, for it is obvious 
that from gambling real harm ensues, how- 
ever slightly indulged in, whereas malt liquors 
possess nutritive and strengthening qualities, 
as I asserted in the opening article, and our 
opponent has not dared to deny it. Equally 
unsuccessful is he in his analogy respecting 
dirty houses, and the compact of men asso- 
ciated to cleanse them; for it is not only 
entirely destitute of reason, but contains an 
assertion in which we are audaciously repre- 
sented as objecting to sanitary reformers, 
because the precise nature of their duty was 
not properly expressed. What reference 
there can be in this to the *' law," we are at 
a loss to conceive; indeed there is so little 
reason in it that we are at a loss to under- 
stand its meaning. 

Another most singular, and to me inexpli- 
cable feature of the ^* Alliance," as well as of 
our opponent's defence, is the permission to 
be given in the contemplated bill for pri- 
vate distilleries and breweries. This is the 
most outrageous feature of the scheme, and 
totally at variance with common sense. If 
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intozicatiiig drinks be so destractive to mo- 
rality and so friendly to crime, why nut re- 
move them eniireUff The allegation, that 
the traffic is responsible for the ill effects 
resulting from drunkenness, is false; it would 
be as reasonable to assert that chemistry 
should be prohibited because it has been 
brought to bear on the destruction of man- 
kind. We should like to know what gua- 
rantee or security the " Alliance" has against 
precisely the same results in priyate resi- 
dences as in the saloon or gin palace. The 
" Alliance " will have great difficulty in 
showing that private distillation will be free 
from those evils which they lay at the door 
of the traffic. We should like to know what 
they would say if the traffic was prohibited 
from allowing their liquors " to be drunk on 
the premises," as that would amount to the 
same thing as the permission allowed by the 
bill, and which we think would be equally 
open to the same objection from them as the 
present system. 

Another species of reasoning, even in the 
face of the exception which follows that 
part of my article referred to by " Maine 
Law," is the objection that any force there 
might have been in my protesting against 
State interference is invalidated because I 
admit that the prohibition to the Indians of 
intoxicating drinks, as their properties were 
not known to them, might be salutary. 
Now is it not surprising, that although we 
give a clear reason for deviation in one 
case, that our opponent must immediately 
look upon this as an error in the principle? 
Perhaps he wishes barbarians to be treated 
as the civilized; if not, what force is there 
in his objection? 

Again, " Maine Law" recognises the enor- 
mity of the evil as the reason for annihilating 
the traffic Our judges, however, proceed on 
a different principle, looking at the intention 
as the groundwork on which to base their 
proceedings. If any evil be found (and in 
this instance drunkenness will be found in 
private as in public), why should it not be 
rooted out, and not allowed to skulk under 
the paltry and insulting compromise to the 
feelings of the temperate man by the con- 
cession of " private distillation"? There is, 
in the last named mediatory proposition, 
such a total inconsistency with sound judg- 
ment — as though this provision would anni- 
hilate drunkenness and crime, the avowed 



objects of the societ/s indignation — that we 
cannot but look upon it with pity, mingled 
with contempt for its advocates. 

Neither can we understand how " Maine 
Law" makes sewerage beneficial to the mi- 
nority and not to the majority, by an anoma- 
lous train of reasoning whicii we confess it 
difficult to understand. The argument re- 
ferring to governments and bad laws, w^hich 
he brings forward in reply to my question 
why the Bible should not be condemned as 
an heretical work, because it is frequently 
made the authority for the worst of purposea| 
is equally whimsical. Our opponent appears 
unable to discriminate between the infallibi- 
lity of the Bible and the constitutional un- 
certainty of human, not theocratic, combina- 
tions. 

We notice another point, and we have 
done, so far as animadversion is concerned. 
The reply of the " Alliance" to Mr. Hume's 
observation on the prohibition of money, &c., 
is duly in keeping with the remarks of our 
opponent. Undoubtedly it would divert to 
other objects, as the prohibition of the liquor 
traffic would (in a limited degree, unless 
"private manufactories" were also prohi- 
bited). The condemnation of either would 
reduce crime; but certainly there is much 
greater temptation to robbery and crime in 
gold and silver than in intoxicating drinks. 
Hence it necessarily follows that by dimin- 
ishing the temptation to crime, the greater 
chance there is for improvement in morality. 

To conclude, the '* Alliance" has based its 
object on a false principle, and to that they 
have allied selfish, inconsistent, and errone- 
ous reasoning. They have, in the first 
place, misunderstood their position, by at- 
tempting to deprive mankind of that which, 
judiciously used, is conducive to health. 
2ndly. They have tacitly admitted this, by 
allowing " private distillation," which, if 
likely to fall into disuse by the "force of 
public opinion," is no justification of the 
concession : and, Srdly. They have, in their 
attempts to prove the justice of their cause, 
adduced reasons as applicable to other mis- 
used passions, all of which present allure- 
ments equally as captivating, or, more pro- 
perly as intoxicating, *^ as strong drinks." The 
members of the " Alliance" surely do not, by 
such a scheme as that propounded, recognise 
man as a rational, reasonable, and intelligent 
being, for they take upon them to dep^~ 
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him of that which, under proper limits, is 
not deleterioos to his health. We have no 
sympathy whateTor with intemperance, in 
any form, but that is no reason whj the 
'* Alliance" should seek entirely to deprive ns 
of alcoholic and malt beverages. To stem 
the tide of intemperance, let them place 
public houses and saloons under stringent 
regulations; let them punish the drunkard 
by forfeiture of political and civil rights: — 
but let them, undor no circumstances, take 



upon themselves to dictate what ''we shall 
eat, and what we shall drink, or where- 
wi±al we shall be clothed," for as surIj 
as they usurp that province will they be 
repulsed by every man who prides hinwdf 
on being a rational being. They have gone 
too far already; and have, consequentlj, 
awakened a determined opposition, which, it 
is hoped, will be perseveringly maintained. 
Manchester. J. G. B. 
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DECIMAL COINAGE:— THE NECESSITY FOB ITS ADOPTION— ITS ADVAN- 
TAGES OVER THE PRESENT SYSTEM— AND THE VARIOUS PLANS FOB 
CARRYING IT OUT WHICH HAVE BEEN PROPOSED. 

No. UL 



Since the report of the Committee, with 
which we dealt in our last paper, only stands 
in its present form as a proposal for the 
introduction of the decimal system ; and 
since the reports of parliamentary commit- 
tees are proverbially not infallible, it may be 
desirable to notice the suggestions which 
have emanated from other quarters, bearing 
upon the decimal system, with a desire to 
judge if any of these should be substituted 
for, or grafted on to the Committee's plan. 

First, with respect to the urM, no less 
than eight variations have been proposed — 
viz., the £1 ; the half sovereign, or ducat; the 
dollar, 4s. 2d.; the florin; the shilling; the 
franc; the penny; and the farthing. We 
propose separately to notice these sugges- 
tions, and state their respective merits as 
they appear to us, and to others from whom 
we shall quote. 

The £l unit, — The adoption of this sum 
for the unit was recommended by the '* De- 
cimal Coinage Committee;" — the great ma- 
jority of the witnesses they examined having 
either expressly, or by inference, spoken in 
its favour; and it seems generally to give 
great satisfaction. In addition to the other 
reasons given by the Commitlee, and quoted 
in our previous paper, they add, — " Its tenth 
part already exists in the shape of the florin, 
or two-shilling piece, while an alteration of 
four per cent., in the present farthing will | 



serve to convert that coin into the lowest 
step of the decimal scale which it is neces- 
sary to represent by actual coin, viz., the 
thousandth part of a£; and the addition 
of a coin to be called a cent, of the value of 
ten mils, and equal to the hundredth port of 
the pound, or the tenth part of the florin, 
will serve to complete the list of coins neoes- 
sary to represent monies of accouni." 

The lOs.UHit — The proposal for a unit 
of this amount was introduced to the Cora- 
mittee by one or two of the witnesses ex- 
amined, but so far from finding any fiivoor, 
it was stated by Professor Airy and Mr. De 
Morgan to have objections fatal to its adop- 
tion. However, it has found a great cham- 
pion in Mr. K Ryley, of London, an actaarj 
of no mean standing.* The details of his 
proposal are these :— • 

1st. His unit of account to be 10s., and 
to be called an angel, a mark, a Vh- 
toria-y a Queen, an eagle, or a piece, 

2nd. The shiUing=one'tenth. of an angel. 

2rd. The penng=:one'tenth. of a shilling 
:=one-hundredth of an angel. 



• Since this paper was written, the 10«. xmt 
has found an additional cham^on in ttu penon 
of Mr. W. T. Thomson, the eminent Seoaiiii 
actuary. The details of his plan ar« piYdsely 
the same as those given above, and he adduets 
some very strong arguments in rapport oi his 
plan. 
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4th. The Gross, or new farthing=one- 
tenth of a penny^one- hundredth of a 
8hilIing=one- thousandth of an angel 

Here, then, are fonr denominations, as in 
the proposal of the Committee, the essential 
difference being that each denomination of 
coin here given represents but half the value 
of the corresponding coin in the Committee's 
plan. Thus, the new pound, so to call it, 
would be 10s., and the new farthing half the 
present farthing. This arrangement would, 
no doubt, be very usefnl in minute calcula- 
tions, but whether for ordinary transactions 
it has special advantages, is a point for consi- 
deration. As bearing up<m this proposal it 
may be stated, upon the evidence of Professor 
Airy, that half-farthmga are at present in 
existence, hut very seldom used, and that 
they would not confer any advantages on the 
poorer classes in their dealings with trades- 
men. — Report^ sec. 309 — 343. 

The DoUar as unit — We do not know 
the origin of this proposal, nor have we 
seen in detail the advantages likely to 
proceed from its adoption. It is well known 
that in the United States of America, in 
Canada and British America, and in some 
parts of Europe, the dollar (4s. 2d. English 
money) has been adopted both as a coin and 
money of account. It also has the further 
advantage of assimilating with the French 
franc, lOd., five francs (or the French five- 
franc piece) being=one dollar. Looking at 
the evidence of Mr. De Morgan that " in a 
complete decimal system everything must 
have its lOths, lOOths, and l,000ths" {Re- 
jport^ ansioer 732), we .see great difficulty 
in adopting the dollar, or several other of 
the units ivhich have been proposed, with- 
out entirely re-modelling our coinage — a 
task fearful to contemplate. 

The Florin as unit. — This proposal em- 
anated from Mr. James Laurie, the author 
of " Universal Exchange Tables," and a wit- 
ness examined by the Committee. He puts 
his proposal thus ;— 

100 cents=:l florin; 10 florin8=l pound. 

He would make the ** florin the unit of 
mercantile accounts," and remarks,^ " the 
florin being thus divided into 100 cents would 
afford a gradual rise from 1 to 100 cents, 
and so meet wholesale and retail prices, small 
wares, groceries, &c., in a series of figures of 
the same denomination and value, and then 



by florins and cents np to any amount. Asum 
of 379 florins 25 cents would be paid by £37 
9 florins and 25 cents," and accounts would 
be kept in two columns. Sir John Herschel, 
speaking of the florin system, says, *^ this 
makes the pound a natural decimal multiple, 
and so. far good. But it assumes a silver 
monetary standard; whereas for good or for 
evil, for better for worse, we are married to 
a gold one. / do not mean to say a silver 
one tPouJd not he better. I believe it would, 
and I believe a binary standard, half silver, 
and half gold, at the option of either party 
to insist on, would be better than either; but 
gold is our standard of value, and we are 
lashed on to it, and must be carried along 
with, toss as it may." Happily for us, then, 
the " tyrant gold*' does admit of being deci- 
malised. 

The Shilling as unit. — This has been 
called "the poor man's unit," we suppose 
from its bein^ silver instead of gold. It is 
a part of this proposal that the penny should 
be retained, but that there should be only 
ten instead of twelve to the shilling, in order 
to make the relation of the one to the other 
a decimal one, and this could be done with- 
out difficulty. Sir J. Herschel, in reviewing 
the systems proposed, says : " Then comes 
the shilling system. It has no one point 
to recommend it but its copper dime. The 
sovereign must be called a twenty-shilling 
piece, the penny must be demonetised, and 
we are landed in a system having no relation 
to any, either in Europe or elsewhere." 

6th. The Franc as unit, — This sugges- 
tion emanated from a gentleman styling him- 
self, in a pamphlet published on the subject, 
Theodore W. Bathbone, Esq. If he had 
employed less bombast and more sound rea- 
soning in support of his own plan, his pro- 
posals might have met with greater support. 
However, we will review his proposals on their 
own merits. While admitting that the £l 
sterling should be allowed to " retain its time- 
honotired useful place in all such large 
amounts as the National Debt and the public 
accounts," this writer proposes ^ranc« (ten- 
pences) and pence as the "monies of ac- 
count." "Ilalf-a-guinea, for instance, would 
be twelve francs (or tenpences) and sixpence; 
that is, either a 12fr. 6d. or 12-6 decimal; 
. . . the half-sovereign 12*0; the sixpence, 
0-6. The penny to be divided into 10 cente. 
thus, in tabular form : — 
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The centssihe tenth of a ^pewaj, the hun- 
dredth of a franc 
The penmfssthe tenth of a franc 
Theyrafic=the twenty-fourth of a pound. 

Under this system all the silver coin.i, 
except the shilling and florin, would be 
retained; the 3d. piece as threepence; the 
4d. piece as fonrpence; the 6d. as sixpence 
(a new shilling, value lOd.); the half-crown 
as three francs; the crown as six francs; 
the half-sovereign would be twelve francs; 
and the present sovereign 24 francs. A 
new sovereign to be coined, value 25 francs, 
forms a part, and we think a fatal part, of 
the plan now under notice. However, we 
think the proposal worthy of careful consider- 
ation; for in addition to what we have said, 
it has the advantage of assimilating with the 
French franc — lOd.; American dollar— five 
francs, 4s. 2d.; and with the Dutch florin — 
Is. 8d., two francs.* 

The penny as unit — ^AVe have not seen 
any direct proposal to make the present 
penny the unit, although it is said to have 
been made, and that Mr. Gray, a gentleman 
connected with the British Museum, was its 
champion. During the progress of the Com- 
mittee's enquiry, frequent allusion was made 
to this coin, and the relation it could be 
made to bear to a decimal system. When it 
is remembered how many of our obligations 
as Englishmen are expressed in the " old 
English penny," ranging from the penny-a- 
mile railway train up to the penny postage 
and receipt stamps, it will at once be seen 
to present considerations of great importance. 
Some strong opinions were expressed before 
the Committee on this point. Professor 
Airy said, in a statement put in by him, 
"Any adjustment whatever will be better 
than permanently retaining the present Id., 
or a coin equivalent to it. Tlus retention 
would cause infinite confusion." Sir J. 
Herschel, in his paper previously quoted, says 

* In an appendix to Dr. Bowring's recent work 
on the decimal system is a paper contributed by 
some other person, and which Dr. Bowring says 
— *' so completely demolishes Mr. Rathbone's 
scheme," that he gives it entire. Still more re- 
cently, however, a pamphlet has been written by 
the celebrated Mr. James Laurie (who advocated 
Uie florin before the Committee, and who com- 

Sleted the pamphlet now under review on his 
eath-bed), strongly advocating the adoption of 
the " cent of lOd.," or the IVanc as the unit of 
account, more especially on the ground of its 
facilitating our foreign exchanges. 



(after speaking of the shilling plan) : — ^" The 
penny system is a little better. It would 
give us a franc not very far from the French, 
and a pound of 200 pence, which was the 
old Saxon pound of Ethelbert* He says he 
took occasion to suggest this not long ago 
for a Canadian pound, but it is quite vision- 
ary as applied to England. 

The Farthing as unit. — This proposi- 
tion emanated from Mr. T. £. Headlam, 
M. P. He adopts the present farthing as his 
unit, and builds up upon that, his monies of 
account being: — 

1. The " mil," being the present farthing. 

2. The 10-mil piece, value 2^d. 

3. The florin, value 28. Id. 

4. The Victoria, beings 1000 mils (far- 
things), 100 ten-mil pieces, ten florins 
(28. Id.), and £1 Os. lOd. of our pre- 
sent coinage. 

The present £l sterling would thus be 
altogether discarded both in name and value, 
but the " old English penny" would be re- 
tained. The Committee made a special note 
of this proposal in their report. After 
stating that various proposals had been 
brought before them, they say : — " Of these 
the one recommending the retention of the 
present farthing as the basis of a new system 
of coinage, leaving its relation to the exist- 
ing penny untouched, presents the greatest 
amount of advantage. The large number of 
payments which are now expressed in pence 
would remain unaltered, and a great portion 
of those daily transactions, in which the 
mass of the population are engaged, would 
be unaffected by the change ; but when it is 
considered that the adoption of that alterna- 
tive would, by adding lOd. to the value of 
the present £I, and a half-penny to that of 
the shilling, necessitate the withdrawal of 
the whole of the present gold coinage, and 
nearly the whole of the silver, and involve 
the alteration of the terms of all contracts 
and obligations expressed in coin of either 
of the latter metals, your Committee would 
not feel themselves warranted in reconunend- 
ing the adoption of such a proposal." 

We have now reviewed the whole of the 
proposals for a decimal system so far as they 
have come before us, and perhaps we cannot 
close this paper better than by stating that 
at two meetings of the Institute of Actuaries 
(men whose profession it ia to investigate 
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these qnestions) held not very long siDce, 
the decimal system came under discussion, 
and the whole of the proposals we have 
noticed in this paper passed under review; 
and although advocates were found for the 
farthing, the penny, the shilling, and the 



ten-shilling units, the great preponderance 
of opinion was in favour of the retention of 
the pound sterling as the unit, thus hacking 
the proposal of the Committee. 

C. W., Jan. 
(To he continued.) 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

SOI. Oxford Univeniiy. — Sorely the qaettion 
of H. C. must have been overlooked, or some of 
your readers would have answered it before now. 
As it is probable that he has obtained the inform- 
ation he desired from other sources, I will not 
occapy your space with a lengthened reply, but 
would recommend him and any other reader in- 
terested in the subject to obtain the "Oxford 
University Calendar" for the present year, which 
may be had, on order, of any bookseller, price 
about 58. — B. M. 

224. Educational Advice. — ^"Saturn's" question 
is somewhat obscurely expressed. He says that 
he neglected his studies during his school days, 
but now feels his ignorance, having arrived at " a 
more advanced period of life ;" but what this ad- 
vanced period is, whether youth, manhood, or old 
age, he does not tell us. Again, he asks to be 
informed how to proceed with his studies ; but he 
does not tell us what the studies are which he has 
commenced, nor how far he has already pro- 
ceeded with them. Under these circumstances, 
any hints that we may give will necessarily be of 
a very general character. If* Saturn" be deficient 
in the elementary parts of education, such as 
reading, writing, and arithmeUc, he may obtain 
valuable instructionfrom Cassell's " Popular Edu- 
cator," the articles under the head of Self-Culture 
in the Controvergialitt, and the various classes 
connected therewith. If he be deficient in general 
information, he may read a selection from the list 
of books mentioned in the " Course of Beading for 
a Young Man," in the first volume of tliis work ; 
but whatever book he may read, let him be careful 
to master its contents, and make its leading facts 
or principles his own. Tnere is one work that I 
cannot help specially recommending, viz., Todd's 
" Student's Manual." In it he will find much 
that will interest and instruct him.— C. A. 

2*27. Acalepha. — That sparkling appearance of 
the ocean which may frequently be observed in 
OTOSsiug it, is to be attributed to the presence of 
phosphorus in the minute bodies of the acalephas, 
or sea nettles, — 

*' Those living jellies which the flesh inflame, 
Fierce as a nettle, and from that the name." 
The light emitted by these animalcule is much 
more brilliant in the warmer latitudes. The na- 
turalist Humboldt says, " Between the tropics the 
ocean simultaneously develops light over a space 
of many tliousands of square miles, and every 
scintillation is the vital manifestation of an invi- 
sible animal world." 

Their internal structure is as yet scarcely un- 
derstood, but it has been ascertained that they are 



almost entirely oomposed of a fluid, which, when 
analyzed, is fotmd m no respect to dUfer Arom 
ordinary sea water. It seems to be an undisputed 
fact that the acalephs are capable of producing 
sparks of light at pleasure, and it is probable thi^ 
the action of a ship, in passing through their tan- 
gled masses, causes them to exercise this power. 
They are frequently called seaanemoaes, or jelly- 
fish, and 
" Figured by hand divine, there's not a gem 

Wrought by man's art to be compared to them ; 

SoA, brilliant, tender, through the wave they 
glow. 

And make the moonbeams brighter where they 
flow."— Fanny, Worceater. 

229. Intellect and Dark Hair.^We certainly 
think that " Enitor" is quite right in his opinion 
upon this subject, and that intellectual persons 
will be more frequently found with hair of a dark 
shade than any other. It is out of our power to 
give any reason for what we believe to be a foot, 
and on that account should not have thought of 
expressing an opinion, had not our friend ** Bed 
Head" been rath^ ungenerous towards the dark 
haired portion of mankind. 

In our estimation, he has misunderstood the 
original question, which is not — Which will be 
found the more intellectual race, white or dark ? 
but. What is the predominating shade of hair of 
intellectual persons, dark or light? 

He seems to give no credit whatever to the fact 
of there being even a few men of intellect with 
dark hair; but after taking to himself a host of 
men of genius, he gives (though he says with truth 
" that he has taken them at random") but two 
poor specimens of dark haired intellect, and as 
those are the only two that he can call to mind, 
we will endeavour to refresh his memory. 

To go back to past ages, we find the Egyptians, 
when in the height of ueir power, by far the most 
advanced in civilization and refinement (and 
therefore in intellect) of any nation upon the earth, 
and yet, as <* Bed Head" must admit, they were a 
dark haired people. The Grecians, too, were dark 
haired, and yet they have most considerable claims 
upon the intellectual world. The conquerors of 
the " fair haired Saxon, who has outshone all his 
fellows in the might of his intellect and the glory 
of his achievements," were the dark haired Nor- 
mans, who were as far beyond the Saxons in in^ 
tellectual attainments as they were in refinement. 

Even in modem days we can find a considerable 
number of men of intellect with dark hair. We 
give the names of a few, and our friend will give 
us great pleasure if he will add them to his yen 
small list:— Bichelieu, Lamartine, Danton. Vol- 
taire, Burbitt, Moore, Macaulay, Lo-^ 
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Brougham, 0*CoBntU,Ko9«ulfa,yaughan, Gongb ; 
and, to close our list, Wellington and Napoleon, 
who, though placed last, are lar from beins least : 
and we are sur)>rised that *' Red Head could 
have lost sight of Hoc saeh men. 

*< Bed Head " winds up br saving, *' Who that 
gazes at a Shaksperean forehead can picture him 
with black hair?^ We, in return will ask. Who 
can, for one instant, picture him with white or 
even golden looks 7 We believe ourselves right in 
saying that he had hair of a dark brown. 

We should, with all friendliness of feeling, ad- 
vise our red haired brother to think over the mat- 
ter onco more ieriouily, and see if he must not 
change his opinion on at least some points of 
the subject — ^Black Haired Q. N. T. 

995. Tke J>i»a Jrw.— The Dies Ira raaj be 
foimd io any Catholie missal in the Mass for 
Not. S. Il forms the words of Mozart's Requiem. 
The author is not known, bat Bezovius, a. u. 1394, 
ooasiders Cardinal Ursini as its author; others 
think Humbert, the flAh general of the Domini- 
can, to have been the author. 

Mr. Crashaw 8 translation is highly approved 
of by Wharton. Lord Roscommon is much in- 
debtad to this translation for his poem on the Day 
of Judgment, which may be found in Chambers' 
edition of the British poets, &c. 

236. Cfeorge 8amd is the ** nom de plume ** of an 
eminent modem French ladjf who has produced 
some works of startling interest; her rsal name is 
Aurora VuptHy and I may call F. S.'s attention 
to an excellent review of her principal works horn 
the pen of Joseph Mazaim, the great Italian 

Jatriot, in the ** People's Journal,** No. 6t, March, 
847.>-Cassio. 
M8. Style qf Ferse.—" Fanny " having an- 
swered '* Augustus's " Question as far as regards 
the metre of •* Evangeline." I beg to oli^r a few 
remarks explanatory of that in which Martin F. 
Tapper has written his <* Proverbial Philosophy." 
First I will observe that many of his verses do 
not appear capable of being scanned at all ; for 
instance, take this line from the chapter on 
"Marriage:"— 
Youth longeth for a kindred spirit and yearn- 
etti for a heart that can commune with his own.*' 
Of the versee thai admit of scansion the most 
common are iambic trimeters, somctimea pure bat 
more frequency varied by the introduction of ana- 

Sasts in one or more of the first five feet, and a 
aoehiua in tiie last. There are several lines 
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containing 7, 8, 9, and 10 iambi varied in tho 
same manner. Then there are several trochaic 
metres, and occasioually we meet with a line be- 
ginning with iambi and ending with trochees, and 
vice vers&. In "Proverbial Philosophy" there 
are also a few dactylie hezamelers, not formed on 
the dttssic models, but similar to those in " £ van- 
geline." I transcribe some of them : — 

In the chapter on " Friendship : " " Those 
hours 1 are not | lost that are I spent in ce- i 
menting af- | fection." 

In the chapter on " Marriage : " " Hide not 
your I grief nor your 1 gladness; be | open I one 
with the I other.*' 

"Confide, I love, and be I happy: be | faithful, | 
firm, and | holy." (spondaic.) 

In the chapter on " Authorship ; ** " Where are 
the I mighty I kings that I reigned be- | fare 
Aga- 1 memnon t 

Much more numerous than these are the sep- 
taraeters, of which I will give only one example^ 
taken from the chapter on " Marriage : *' — 

" Bride and | bridegroom, | pilgrims of I Efe, 
hence- 1 forward to | travel to- 1 gether." 

Few, if any, verses not indnded onder one or 
other of ti>e above heads can be intended to be 
considered metrieal. It will be seen from the irre- 
gularity of the metre that Tupper was nnfetiered 
by any rules in its construction. — F. S. 

S39. A Taate/or Poetry.— A. D. confesses he 
does not possess a taste tor poetary. Poor ft'Ilow ! 
I neither envy his state nor desire his friendship. 
Ifit be true that— 
" The man that hath no anisic in himself. 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet aotmdSy 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils — ^** 
what shall we say of the man who has no taste 
for poetry — ^no love for the sublimity of beauty, 
truthfhlness, or goodness? But I will not sur- 
mise evil ; for I believe that A.B. means only to 
say that he has little or no taste for the works of 
our poets; but this he wishes to aoqnire or 
to strengthen. I would therefore reeommnid him 
to read tiie most interesting works of our best 
poets, with a desire to discern their menmog. and 
catch their »pirit. He cannot do better, I think, 
than thus peruse the heart-stimng poetnr of 
Longfellow, and the unobjectionable prodoc^ons 
of Byron. Let him at once be|!in witti these, 
" report j^rt^ress," and I will advne him fiuther. 
— L.R. 
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KATHSMATIGAL CLASS 
SOLUTIONS.— XIX. 
Qmettum 97. As 3 : 80 :: 7x3-5 shillings :: 

*H 10s.— Jus, SPBRO. 

Quetfion 98. Aa £105 : JPIS Its. i: £S : 
17s. 8fd.— Jw. p. T. 

QmetHomltik 

The asMts rr^^il?+M0«£154»0.-Ji». 

Q«e«l«et» 100. The amount dedared would h« 
15000 , 
p=15a. lOfd—^iw. p ^ 
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Qmttitm lOL The aomsCSxl-l-aO-ljxl x 
^sl6| X 15=247| —Ans, 

QMmWm 108. t—^ — =x*— *.- 



QuesftOM 103. Letxstbe 

Then I3rs9 («-i-4}«9 x-l-3ft. 

36 
.•.3x=a6, or x=j=12.— -in*. 

15" X 'Tift* 



T. Blaiodw 



J.X. 
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^ .. ,«, W7+ 750+ 1080 -_,^ • 
Question 105. s = 1378-5. 

Prom this half sum take each succeeding side. 
Thus 1378-5-760= 626-5 to find A. 
1378 5-927=461-6 „ C. 
1378-5- 1080=298-5 „ B. 
Then to find A : 

Log. ] 378-5 =3-13W0«8 

„ 628-5=2 7983053 

Cos. log. 927 =7 0329203 

„ lObO =6-9665762 



;i 



2)19-9372066 

icos. A 9666043: 

21*» 31' a8"'674 
2 



430 £/ 57" 348=Angle A. 
To find B : 

Log. 137ft-6=31394068 

„ 298-5=2-474944:3 

Cos. log. 927 =7-0329203 

„ „ 750 =71249387 



2)19-7722101 



08861050< 
39° 42' 26"-826 
2 



790 24' 63"-653aiB. 

.•. 180-C43O 2* 57"-348+79<» W 63"-65«)= 

570 32' 0"bC. a. G. B. 

Question 106. 

2-59a>76xl2»x36 .-, «,^>t n j 

— b48'5744 gallons.— ^At. 



277-274 
Question 107. Here 
=20 80461 cubic feet. 
Question 108. Here 
132418-44 



(36* X 2+20*) X 40 X -2618 

1728 

J.M. 
(60* X 2+54*) X 50 X -2018 



:<77-274 
s477-5725 imperial gallons. 



277-874 ' " J.M. 

QuestionZ&. ar*-10x*-94*+160=0. 
.'. (x-4) (x»+4 x*+6 a:-40=0. 
Or, X— 4=0 .•.a:=4. 
The other values of x are 2-1137, and 5-1A06 
± V-85787, &c. J. C. 

GBAMMAB CLASS. 
MODEL EXERCISE, No. XX. 

J, pers. pron., 1st pers. sing., nom. to love, 
Jjove^ verb, act. trans., 1st pers. sing., agr. w. Jove. 
Thentf pers. prun., plu.,3rd, obj., goT. hy lore. 
TAol, rel. prou., Sro pers. plo., agr. w. them, and 

nom. toiotw. 
Xoiw, verb, act. trans., 3rd plu., agr. w. that. 
ilf«, pera. pron., 1st pers. sing., otg., gov. by hue. 
Andf conjunction. 

Those, demons. pron.,having})«rtOffs understood. 
Thait aa before, agr. w. persons, and nom. to 

seek. 
Seek, verb, aot trans., Srd pers. pin., agr. w. thai. 
3f e, as before, gov. by seek, 
JEarly, adverb qualifying seek. 
Shall jind, verb, aot. trans., Srd pera. plo., agr. w. 

persons understood. 
Me, as before, gov. by skaltjlnd. 



Thou, pera. pron., 2nd pers. sing., nom. to htut 

loved. 
Heut loved, verb, act trans., 2nd pers. aiag., agr. 

with thou. 
Righteousness, abs. noun, sing., Srd pers., obJ., 

gov. by bast loved. 
And, conjunction. 
Hast hated, verb, aot trans., 2nd pers. sing., agr. 

w. thou understood. 
Iniquity, abs. noun, neut., sing., 3rd pers., obj., 

gov. by hast hated. 
He, pei-s. pron., 3rd pers. sing , nom. to leaves. 
Leaves, verb, act, 3rd pers. sing., agr. w. he. 
Home, com. noun, neut, sing., Srd pers., obj.^ 

gov. by leaves. 
At, preposition. 

Nine, com. noun, gov. in oIq. by at. 
In, preposition. 

The, dem. ac|j. pron.,qual. morning. 
Morning, com. noun, obj. case, gov. by in. 
We, pers. pron., 3rd pers plu., nom. to go. 
Go, verb. act. intrans., 3rd pers. plu., ag. w. we. 
To, preposition. 

Boston, prop, noun, obj. case, gov. by to. 
Next; ailjeodve, quid. week. 
Week, com. noun, obj., gov. by prep, during un- 
derstood. 
Where, adverb of place. 

We, pera. pron., 1st pers. plu., nom. to expect. 
Expect, verb, act trans., gov. you uHll meet us in 

the olg. 
Tou, pron., 2nd pers. plu., nom. to will meet. 
Will meet, verb, act trans., 2nd pera. plu., ag. w. 

you. 
Us, pron., 1st pers., obj., gov. by wUl meet. 
Thy, poss. a<]y. pron., 2nd pers. sing., qual. hro^ 

ther. 
Brother, com. noun, 3rd pera. sing., nom. to tca$. 
^^as, verb neiit, 3rd pers. sing., ag. w. brother. 
Present, ac^., oual. brother understood. 
Last, s4j; qual. year. 

Year, com. noun, obj., gov. by on understood. 
.S^amtn, prop, noun, mas. sing.,3rd pers.,uom. 

to works. 
Works, verb, act intrans., 3rd pers. sing., ag. w. 

Benjamin, 
Foundry, com. noun, obj., gov. by prep. at. 
Henry and Thomas, prop. sing, nouns, con. by 

and, nom. to are. 
Are, verb neut plu., ag. w. nom. Henry and Tho- 
mas. 
In, preposition. 

OMce, com. noun, 0I3., gov. by in. 
From and to, prepositions. 
Crag, 1 and 2, com. noun, ol^., gov .hf/rom and 

to respeotively. 
Leaps, verb aot. intrans., ag. w. thunder. 
Live, a^., qual. thunder. 
Thunder, com. noun, ^g-, 3rd pera., nom. to 

haps. 
To err, verb in the infinitive, equivalent to a noun, 

and nom. to is. 
Is, verb neut, Srd pera. sing., ag. w. its nom. to err. 
Human, aiij., qual. a noun understood. 
The, demons. a(\j. pron., qual./e«r. 
Fear, com. nonn, neut, 3rd pers. sing., nom. to 

prevents. 
Of, preposition. 
Possible, ac(j., qual. evii. 
Evil, com. noun, neut, Srd pera. sing., obj., gov. 

hyqf. 
Often, adverb, qual.|>reveii(». 
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PnvenUf Terb, act trmn«.,ag. w. nom./MW. 

ThCf as before, qual. performance. 

Performance^ com. noon, neut^sing., 3rd pen. 

O/, preposition. 

Certain^ acy., qaaL jfood, 

Ocod, com. noon, neut., sing., 3rd pern., obj., gov. 

byo/. 
YouVy poss. a^i*! pron. qual. bread-and-milk. 
Bread-and-milkf compound com. noon, neat., 

sing., 3rd pers., nom. to is. 
Im, as before, a?, w. bread-and-miik. 
Rettdy, adjective. 
To write, to speak, to compose, three verbs in the 

infinitive, equivalent to three nouns, and uom. 

to the verb are. 
And, a« before. 
Legibly, correctly, readily, adverbs of manner, 

qual. to write, tfc. 
Z'se/ul, adj., qual. arts. 
Arts, com. noun, ueuL,sing., 3rd pers., nom. case 

alter the verb are. 
Either, or, conjunctions. 
Oeorge, Henry, prop, nouns, mas., sing., 3rd pers., 

nom. to is coming. 
Is coming, verb, act. intrans., 3rd pen. sing:, ag. 

•w. George or Henry. 



To-day, com. noun, neut., aing., 3rd pers., gov. in 

the obj. by a preposition, during, nndeiKtood. 
Neither, nor, conjunctions. 
Samuel, noun proper, sing, number, &c., nom. to 

have arrived. 
His, poss. a<ij. pron., qusi./riends. 
Friends, com. noun, pla., nom. to, have arrived 
Have annved, verb, act. intrans. 3rd pers. plo., 

ag. w. the nom. friends. 
Their, poss. adj. pron., qual. party. 
Party, coIlect.noun,nent,sing.,Tiom.toMdt&i<fc(i. 
Is divided, verb passive, 3rd pers. slug., ag. w. 

party. 
Too much, adv., qual. is divided. 
To do, acL trans, verb, infin. mood. 
Any, adj., qual. good. ■ 
Good, com. noun, neut, sing., 3rd pers. obj., gor. 

by to do. 
The, as before. 

Clergy, com. noun, neat, plu., 3rd, nom. to are. 
Are, verb neut., plu., 3rd, ag. w. clergy. 
Unanimous, adj., qual. noun understood. 
On, preposition. 

Convocation, acy., qual. question. 
Question, com. noun, neut, sing., obj., gor. b.r 

prep. on. 



REPORT OF MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY. 



PadiJuxm Literary and Scientific Mutual Im- 
provement Society. — This society was recently 
formed under very favourable circumstances, 
On Wednesday evening, the 2nd August, a meet, 
ing of a few young men was convened, and the 
following officers elected ; viz., Mr. John Har- 
greaves, president; Mr. Burt, treasurer; and Mr. 
Elijah Belm, jun., secretary ; a few rules were 
then drawn up, to which others, selected from 
those of various mutual improvement societies, 
have been added and adopted. Our number at 
present is restricted to 15, it being thought advisa> 
ble not to admit more until the society shall have 
obtained a more permanent footing. Meetings 
are held every "Wednesday evening, at each of 



which an essay is read, and a discassion earned 
on ; the time allowed for reading an essajr ii 
half an hour, and for the discussion two hours. 
Our discussions are conducted in a lively aud 
spirited manner, but with the entire absence of 
personality or ungeutlemanly feeling. Msdj of 
our merobere take in the British Controver- 
sialist, which forms an admirable text-book, sad 
affords material assistance in the treatment of 
our subjects. The society is in connection with 
our Mechanics' Institute, which has been estab- 
lished several yean ; its meetings are held in the 
Trade School, for the use of which we are in- 
debted to the generosity of Sir J. B. Kay Shuttle- 
worth, Bart— £. H., jun. 



, litBwttta 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 



"We regret to have to announce the death, at 
the early age of thirty-nine, of Edward Forbes, 
Esq., F.'R.S., and Professor of Natural History 
in the University of Edinburgh. He was an 
occasional contributor to the ** Westminster Be- 
view " and the " Literary Gazette." 

Frederick Knight Hunt, since 1851 principal 
editor of the Daily News, died, on the 18th inst, 
in his 40th year. In the intervals of his profes- 
sional exertions he contrived to find time for the 
composition of several works, of which the most 
important is, *'The Fourth Estate," a history of 
the newspaper press. 

Our readen will be glad to learn that Lord 
Brougham is collecting and revising his various 
vrorks, to be published in a series of quarterly 
volumes, by Messrs. B. Griffin and Co., Glasgow. 

M. Quizot, we hear, is engaged in preparing for 



publication a new and important work on tbe 
English Bevolution— his favoijirite subject; aod 
M. Cousin is writing one, to be called " Philoso- 
phy of the People." 

Professor Zahn, who has passed not fewer tfasn 
fifteen yean in investigating the ruins of Heiac- 
leum and Pompeii, is preparing for publication st 
Berlin the twenty-seventh and last part of JtL< 
great work on the monuments discovered in those 
towns. The work is one of tho moat expensive 
ever published in Germany, each copy costing 
300 tbalen (about j£46). 

The text of an old opera, performed ao farbsck 
as 13S22, at Eisenach, has just been found by a 
German author. It is called the Ten Vuyi»'' 
and it is recorded that the performance of it mtde 
such profotmd impression on a certain Landgnvc 
of Meissen as to hasten his death. 



London: J. & W. Bxdeb, Printen, 14, Bartholomew Close. 
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EIBrST SEEEES OF 

THE BRITISH CONTROVERSIALIST. 

(CONSISTING OF SIX VOLUMES.) 



The figures before the letters indicate the FoftniM, and those following the letters show the 
Pe^ge upon which the article may be found. 



TOL. PAOB 

LEADING ARTICLES. 

AIDS TO SELF-CULTUBE. 

6 Arithmetio 941 

5 Introduction 41 

6 The Chief Elemento of Self Culture .. 201 

5 The External Means of Self-Culture . . 361 
A The Method of Self-Culture 441 

6 The Art of Writing 121 

THB AKT OV BBADINO. 

6 Introduction 101 

5 Punctuation 281 

6 Bhetorical Punctuation, or Pausation. . 401 

6 The Art of Beading 81 

6 The Essentials of English Grammar 

and Composition . .201, 281, 361, 401, 441 

ABT OF SEASONING. 

2 Concerning Fallacies ....298,331 

2 Formal Logic 137, 181 

2 Idols of the Intellect 1 

2 Informal Syllogisms 254 

1 Introductory 1 

1 Judgment 105 

1 Names — Predicables 68 

1 Nature and Kinds of E vidence 194, 248, 304 

2 OnMethod 364,393 

1 Perceptivity 35 

1 Propositions 144 

2 Batiocination 32 

2 The Doctrine of the Syllogism 97 

2 The Investigation and Discovery of 

Truth 62 

5 The Uses of the Syllogism 217 

EUBOPEAN PHILOSOPHr. 

6 Diogenes of Appollonia 321 

6 Early History in Connection with 

Legislation 121 

6 Early History in Connection with 

BeUgtou 81 



TOL. PAOB 

Lbadino Articles (Continued): — 

6 Its Interest and Importance 1 

3 Prolegomena 66,191,309,361 

5 The Ionic School 321 

6 The Ionic School 1, 41, 161 

5 The Seven Sfiges 241 

RHETOEIC. 

3 A Grammatical Outline 161 

3 Causes of the Diversity of Language- 
Classes of Words 121 

3 Conciseness — Unity 401 

3 Directions in the Use of Language .... 281 

4 Eloquence 441 

4 Figurative Expressions 201 , 241, 281 

3 Introduction 1 

4 Literary JEsthetics 121, 161 

4 Method 361, 401 

3 Perspicuity 361 

4 Poetry 41 

3 Sentences, with Directions respecting 

them 321 

3 Strength — Vivacity — Harmony 441 

3 Style 241 

4 The Emotional Nature of Man 81 

3 The Growth of Language 81 

3 The History and Structure of the Eng- 

lish Language 201 

4 The Imaginative Faculty 1 

4 The Ludicrous : Wit and Humour .... 321 
3 The Nature and Origin of Language .. 41 

THE ABT OF SPEAKING. 

1 Introductory Paper 28 

1 Delivery 62 

1 The Passions Explained and Exempli- 

fied 97,134,181,349 

2 The Passions Explained and Exempli- 

fied .. . .27, 52, 92, 175, 211 , 247, 286, 324 
1 Use of the Members of the Human 

Frame in Orfitory , 97 
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TOL. PaOS 

DEBATES. 

HltTOBT:«~ 

3 Can the Apostolic Origin and National 
I ludependenoe of the British Church 

be proved 7 

Affirmative 14, 54, 02 

Negative 11, 62, 92 

Neutral Article 04 

1 Did Cirounistanoes Justify tiie Execu- 

tion of Charles I. ? 

Affirmative 273,332 

Negative 277, 328 

6 Has Monachism been Beneficial to Eu- 
ropean Society 7 

Affirmative 54, 145, 210, 257 

Negative 25, 94, 177, 252 

4 Is the Character of the Duke of W^elling- 

ton worthy of Admiration? 

Affirmative 20, 56, 103, 140 

Negative 29, 56, 107, 143 

Neutral Article 206 

6 Was Mahomet an Impostor? 

Affirmadv 290,373,413.458 

Negative 331 , 376, 415, 460 

5 Was Napoleop Bonaparte worthy of the 

Admiration of the French People? 

Affirmative 96, 172, 264 

Negative 48, 137, 359 

2 Was Oliver Cromwell a First-rate Gene- 

ral, a Great Statesman, and a Sin* 
cere Man? 

Affirmative 113,154,194,228 

Negative 115 , 159, 197, 232 

9 .Were the Effects of the Crusades Fa- 
vourable to the Civilization & Moral 
Elevation of the People 7 

AffirmaUve 336, 373, 406, 449, 453 

Negative 239, 375, 410,450, 4S6 

Philobopht :■— 

6 Have we snffieieDt Evidence to prove 

that Commooications are now made 
to Man from a Spiritual World ? 

Affirmative 9, 87, 127, 163, 222 

Negative 45. 92, 130, 165,225 

1 Is Beauty a Quality inherent in Ob- 

jects? 

AffirmaUve 16,50,116 

Negative 12,47.121 

8 It HomoBopethy True in Principle and 
Beneficid in Practice? 

Affirmative 7, 47, 87, 133, 175 

Negative 8, 49, 89, 136, 180 

5 Is Language of Human or Divine Ori- 

gin? 
Divine 224,269,810,350.378 

Human 226,271,313,352,378 

2 Is Mesmerism True? 

Affiitnative 79, 107, 150, 190 

Negative 81, 110, 152, 191 

1 Is Phrenology True ? 

Affirmative 84, 125, 160, 207, 265 

Negative 82, 123, 159, 204, 262 

Is Reason Confined to Man ? 

Affirmative 285,326,368,405,450 

Negative 287, 328, 371, 409, 458 

Neutral Aitiele 447 

6 Is the Notion of a Plurality of Worlds 

Consonant with Bdenoe and Revel*. 

tion? 
Affirmative. ...**•*,••.«.. .16, 50, 141,207 
Negative* •••••••••*•••••• tsO, 01, 173, 949 



VOL. PAGB 

DKBATK8 (Continued) :— 

3 Is Woman Mentally Inferior to Man? 

Introductory Article 218 

Affirmative 225,252,298,331,369 

Negative 221, 251, 296, 326,366 

1 Which more deserves the Esteem of 

Mankind, the Poet or the L^rislator ? 

The Legislator 162.210,268 

The Poet 164,214,270 

4 Which was the Greater Poet, MUtou or 

Shakspere ? 

Milton 302, 337, 378, 422, 452 

Shakspere 300, 333, 375, 420, 448 

4 Would Education eradicate Crime? 

Affirmative 14, 53, 95, 171 

Negative 16,55,07,175 

Neutral Article 138 

Politics :— 

5 Can Scotland reasonably complain of 

Ii\ju8tioe from England ? 

Affirmative 20, 54, ia5, 147 

Negative 16, 62, 1 08, 141 

2 Can the Government Interdiet Che Es- 

tablishment of the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy consistently with the 
Principles of Religious Liberty ? 

Affirmative 13, 44, 83, 118. 122 

Negative 18,46,85,121,126 

1 Is a Hereditary Monarohy Preferable to 
an Elective One? 

Afflnoative 10.53,86.127 

Negative 22,55,00.130 

1 Is it Desirable ttiat the Revenue of this 
Country should be raised on a Sys. 
Um of Indirect Taxation ? 

Affirmative 222,984,335 

Negative 225,286,338 

6 Is the Ballot more Desirable than Open 

Voting? 

Affinnative 28. 101, 150 

Negative 59,108,153 

1 Is Universal Suffi-age Just or Desirable ? 

Affirmative 167,216,279,329 

Negative 174, 220. 282, 333 

4 Judging from the History and Present 

State of France, is an Attempted In- 
vasion of England Probable ? 

Affirmative 192,220.263,310 

Negative 189, 214, 257, 305 

5 Ought Money to be Intrinsic or Symbo- 

lical? 

Intrinsic 182,227,253,300,341 

Symbolical 184,231,256,301,344 

S Ought Native Produce and Industry to 
be Protected by Legislative Enact- 
ments? 

Affirmative 381,421,459,465 

Negative 378, 419, 457. 463 

2 Ought the Government to Provide a Se- 

cular Education tor the People? 
ilffirmative .... 165, 203, 238. 276, 317, 322 

Negative 163, 201, 236, 272. 314, 320 

4 Ought the Grant to Maynooth to be 

Withdrawn ? 

Affirmative 26,62,112,148,179 

Negative 95,61,100,145,184 

3 Ought Che Jews to be admitted to Par- 

oament? 

Affirmative 16,56,97,139 

NagatHe 10, «0, 00, 141 
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Debates (Continued) :— > 

4 Ought the Law of Primogeniture to be 

Repealed ? 

Affirmative 383, 488, 456 

Negative 385, 431, 458 

5 Ought the Universities of Oxford and 

Cambridge to be thrown open as 
National Institutions for British 
Subjects of all ReliKious Opinions 7 

Affirmative 296. 386, 404, 410, 445 

Negative 301 , 389, 406, 4 14 , 450 

6 Was the British Oovernmeut Justified 

in entering upon the Present War 

with Russia? 

AffirmaUve 183,261,293,337,418 

Negative 217,264,298,379,463 

Religion :— 

3 Can Christians, consistently with their 

Principles, render support to the 
British Stage 7 
Affinmative . . . .128, 170, 211, 246, 287, 299 

Negative 132, 173, 214, 247, 289, 294 

2 Does the Divine Trinitv of Father, Son, 
and U0I7 Spirit, exist in the Person 
of our Lord Jesus Christ 7 

Affirmative 263, 303, 343, 401 

Negative 267,307,347,405 

6 Do the Scriptures teach that the Puuish- 
mfnt of the Wicked will be Eternal 7 

Affirmative 8, 46, 86, 128, 166 

Negative 11,48, 89, 133, 170 

S Is Sectarianism Christian? 

Affirmative 9, 41, 70, 74 

Ndffative 11, 42, 73, 76 

4 Is the Baptism of Infants a Practice in 

Harmony with the Scriptures 7 

Affirmadve 254, 393, 339, 371 , 414 

Nesaiive 248, 389. 337, 367, 406 

4 Is the Strict Observance of the Sabbath, 

as Enjoined in the Old Testament, 
incumbent upon Christians 7 

Affirmative 8, 48, 88, 137 

Negative 10, 50. 91, 133 

1 Is War under every Circumstance Op- 
posed to Christianity 7 

Affirmative 7, 44, 76, 114, 154 

Negative 9, 45, 78, 110, 156 

1 OuvhttheChuroh and Statetobe United 7 

Affirmative 300, 257, 313, 318 

Negative 302, 260, 316, 319 

5 Which System is most in Accordance 

with the Scriptures and Productive 
of Best Results, Episcopacy, Pres- 
byterianism, or Conitregationalism 7 

Episcopacy 307, 346, 885, 336, 367 

Presbyterianism 310, 350, 388, 331 , 375 

Congregationalism . .315, 203, 391 , 336, 380 

Social Econoht:— 

2 Have the Working Olasses been Bene- 

fited by Machinery ? 

Affirmative 34, 51, 89, 130, 171 

Negative 30,48,87.128,169 

2 la it more Reasonable and Beneficial to 
Subsist on a Vegetable Diet than on 
one of Fleah and Vegetables ? 

Affirmative 206,241,379,354,379 

Negative 209,244,282,357,383 
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vol.. 

Debates (ContlBQed) :— 

3 Is the Confessional in Har><.ony with 

Intellectual and Moral I-'iitilom or 

Social Well-Being? 

Affirmative .T 6,349, 386, 437 

Negative b04, 347, 383, 483 

1 Is the Moderate Use of Alooholio Drink 

Injurious ? 

Affirmative 330,390,344,347 

Negative 228. 388, 341, 34d 

6 Is the Unanimity required in Juries 

Conducive to the Attainment of Jus- 

tice? 

Affirmative 388. 437, 468 

Negative :i90, 438, 470 

4 Is the Use of Oaths for Civil Purpoees 

Right and Expedient? 

Affirmative 197, 336, 368, 342 

Negative 194, 324, 266, 340 

6 Is Secularism Consonant with the H igh- 

est Amount of Social Happiness ? 

Affirmative 191,235,370,306,347 

Negative 106,232.368,302,343 

5 Is Slavery, under any Ciroumstanoea, 

Justifiable ? 

Affirmative 23,68,109,176 

Negative 25, 60, 113, 178 

1 Ought Capital Punishments to be Abo- 
lished? 

Affirmative 26,58,94,180 

Negative 24, 57. 131 , 17S 

5 Ought Government to Prohibit the Sale 
of Intoxicating Drinks ? 

Affirmative 340,416,468 

Negative 345, 420, 464 

4 Ought Transportation to be Abolished ? 

Affirmative 344,388, 464 

Negative 347, 393, 468 

3 Would Communism Promote the Hap- 
piness of Man 7 
Affirmative . .24, 64, 103, 145, 187, 263, 268 
Negative . . . .20, 62, 100, 144, 186, 269, 265 

LITERATURE. 

5 Lists of New Bonks on E ducational , Lite- 

rary, and Scientific Subjects. .39, 77, 

157, 239, 879. 319, 399, 438 

Lists of New Books on Educational, Lite- 

rary, and Scientific Subjects 39, 119, 

198 278 439 

5 Literary Intelligence . . 40, 79, 119,' 169,' 

200, 240, 280, 320, 360. 400, 439, 472 

6 Literary Intelligence . . 40, 80, 120, 160. 

199, 239, 280, 319, 360, 400, 439 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 

6 Address by Sir E. B. Lytton 118 

3 Advice to Students 1.J6 

1 An Orator at a Debating Club 32 

4 Books and Reading 69 

1 Decline of Eloquence 297 

3 Education— its Province, and its In- 
struments 380 

5 Exercises for the Meetings of Mutual 

Improvement Societies 396 

1 Gems of Thought 158, 177, 837 

2 Gems of Thought 43, 112, 174, 235, 356, 

273 287 340 

3 Gems of Thought . . 27, 61, 91, 96,' 138,' 

143, 217, 386 ,.373 .401 418, 438, 456« 466 
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VOL. PAOS 

H1RCBLLANEOO8 Papsbs (Gontiinied):— 

4 Gems of Thought. . 13, 87, 231, 265, 271, 

305,419,4«3 

6 Gems of Thought .... 62,95,152.258,366 

6 Gems of Thought . . 7, 67, 109, 140, 301, 

325, 330, 426 

1 Hints on Study 185 

3 How to Study History 389 

1 Introductory Address : 1 

1 Laws of Debate 358 

4 Means of Mental Improvement 64 

3 Mechanics' Institutions, and Projects 

for their Improvement 467 

3 Mental Science 147 

1 Mutual Improvement and Debating So- 
cieties 233, 293, 351 

1 Nature and Use of Poetry 136 

3 On Learning Language 106 

2 Poetical Critique 248, 409 

8 Poetical Critique 270 

4 Poetry— What is it? 1.50 

3 Public Speaking 28 

1 Pulpit Oratory 204 

5 Bnles for M utual Improvement Societies 362 
3 Self Discipline 150 

3 Studies for Law Students 233 

4 Studies for Law Students 349 

3 The Importance of Application to Study 72 

3 The Importance of a Right Selection of 

the Branches of Study 30 

4 The Right Use of Books 312 

8 The Use of Books 394 

1 The Value of Truth 32 

2 Versification 357 

NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

4 Abbott's Stuyvesant. Caroline and Agnes 80 

5 A Dictionary of the French and English 

Langusge 40 

6 An Essay on the Art of Writing 472 

9 A Lecture on the Civilizing Influence of 

Christianity 117 

3 A Manual of Universal History 400 

4 An Outline of the Laws of Thought 440 

2 A Progressive Course of Inyentive 

Drawing 180 

4 Aristotle's Organon 439 

4 A Story ofa Family Party 40 

2 A Universal Geography 61 

3 Autobiography of William Jerdan . . 399, 440 

4 Autobiography of William Jerdan .... 79 

5 A Tacht Voyage to Iceland 440 

4 Bacon's Novum Organum 440 

5 Beliefin Special Providences Examined 440 
5 Bolton's Evidences of Christianity .... 80 

4 Cassell's Edition of Euclid 40 

2 Chapters on Policy ver<tis Straightfor- 

wardness 61 

5 Christianity and its Evidences 216 

4 Christianity and Secularism 240 

1 Ghristianinr the World-fact 136 

I Christian Philanthropist 104 

4 Comte's Philosophy 440 

6 Cvclopeedia of Universal History 320 

6 Dictionary Appendix 200 

5 Dictionary of Domestic Medicine 79 

4 Dictionary of the English Language . . 40 

5 Easy Lessons on Ge(^;raphy 180 

4 Elements of Pyschology 439 

4 Elocutionary Manual 40 

3 English Synonyms 119 
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1 Essays on History, Philosophy, and 

Theology 34 

2 Etymological Dictionary of Scripture 

Names 292 

3 Every Day Astronomy 400 

1 Facts and Opinions for Churdunen and 

Dissenters 67 

1 Favourite Song.Birds 34 

4 Fireside Harmony 40 

1 Gorham verstts the Bishop of Exeter . . 67 

4 Greek and Romau Philosophy 439 

2 Gutta Percha; its Discovery, History, 

and Manifold Uses 330 

2 Hamilton's Temperance Music Book. . 61 

5 Healthy Homes, and how to make them 440 

1 History of France 369 

2 History of Greece 96 

5 History of Roman Literature 200 

4 History of the Sunday School Union. . 439 

4 Holyoake Refuted 320 

4 Home Thoughts 400 

5 HoroeThoughts 200 

5 Hunter's Collections concerning the 

Founders of New Plymoath 440 

4 Juvenile Adas 320 

4 Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin 320 

3 Lebahn's Practice of German 118 

6 Liber Cantabrigiensis 320 

3 Little Henry's Holiday at the Great Ex. 

hibition 39 

3 Logic for the Million 39 

6 Mann's Guide to the Knowledge of Life 280 

4 Meditations of Descartes 440 

6 Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 

John Pye Smith, D.D 160 

4 Michaud s Historv of the Crusades .... 40 

4 Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy . . 439 

3 Monro's Manual 01 Logic 280 

4 Museum of Classical Antiquities 400 

2 Not the Church, not the Pope, but the 

Bible 61 

3 Old Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-one. . 280 

5 O Tempora ! Mores ! or, a Word on 

the Use of Tobacco and Snuff. 360 

2 Our Labouring Classes 180 

1 Peace Lyrics 303 

1 Philosopher's Mite 303 

4 Phonographic Examiner 400 

4 Poems by Alexander Smith 319 

2 Popery the Mystery of Iniquity 216 

1 Popular Catechisms 104 

6 Ragg's Creation's Testimony to its God ^40 
6 Ragout's Vocabulaire Symbolique, Au- 

glo-Francais 439 

3 Reason and Faith, by Henrjr Rogen . . 30 

3 Recollections of a Literary Life 120 

4 Religion and Education 980 

6 Kyland's Extension, Security, and Mo- 
ral Influence of the Chunsn of Eng- 
land 280 

3 SelfEducation 40 

4 Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments . . 440 

5 Solid Reading and its Advantages .... 80 

6 Sunday School Union Publications for 

1864 80 

6 Sunday School Union Publications for 

1895 80 

3 Supplementto Etymological Dietionaiy 118 
6 Swedenborg, a Biogr^^hy and an Expo- 

•ition 4 MO 
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4 Table Tuniinf; and Table Talking .... 320 

6 The Age we Live in 472 

4 The Art of Reasoning 440 

5 The Baud of Hope Review, 1853 240 

1 The Baptisnaal Controversy 104 

6 The British Workman 280 

3 The Characteristics of the Age 118 

2 The Coming Conflict 216 

6 The Dawn of ^istorr 472 

3 The DiflUsion of Knowledge 38 

6 The Dignity of Labour, a Lecture 200 

4 The Elements of Euclid 40 

2 The Family Sunday Book 136 

2 The First Step in Cheiuistry 292 

3 The Foundation, Construotion, and 

Eternity of Character 70 

2 The German Language, in 1 volume . . 202 

5 The Great Wine Press 360 

5 The Homes of the People 80 

6 The Homilist ; a Bi-monthly Review. . 240 

3 The Life of Edward Baines, late M.P. 

IdO, 317 

3 The Life of Lord JefiVey 310 

6 The Natural C^apabiliUes of Man 360 

4 The New Quarterly Review 80 

2 The Paperhanger's and Upholsterer's 

Guide 202 

1 The Pew and its Rent 303 

1 The Philosophy of Language 104 

4 The Pilgrim's Progress 400 

6 The Pilgrim Fathers, a Lecture 280 

2 The Pbonetio Bible, &c 61 

6 The Poet's Children 440 

6 The Public Pearl 240 

4 The Sexuality of Nature 303 

4 The Social Position of Book-keepers 

and Clerks 30 

4 The Youthful Thinker 80 

4 The Toulh's Magazine 400 

1 The Young Teacher 303 

2 The Young Man Perplexed by Religious 

Controversy 06 

2 Thoughts on Uie Nature of Man 61 

5 Truths Maintained 440 

4 Uncle Tom's Cabin 40 

1 Vegetarian Advocate 67 

1 Voices from the Provinces 104 

4 Wellington and the Pulpit 320 

6 Which was first, the Egg or the Hen ?. . 120 

4 Works on Mechanics and Practical En- 

gineering 153 

6 Youthfhl Development 80 

5 Youth's Magazine 200 
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1 31,66,103,143.101,244,300,366 

2 20, 55, 134, 177, 212, 250, 287, 328, 360, 386 

3 31, 74, 110, 152, 107, 235, 273, 312, 301, 432, 

460 

4 20, 60, 1 16, 153, 220, 272, 351 , 434 

5 74, 116, 157, 108, 237, 278, 318, 307, 436, 47S 

6 36,78,116,106,238,278,316,360,436 

THE ESSAYIST. 

5 An Essay on the Phonetics and Alphi^ 
betical Symbols of the English Lan- 
guage 229,306 
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6 Advantages to be derived Irom the Study 

of History. Prize Essay, by D. M. 

West 350 

6 Advantages to be derived from the Study 

of History. Prize Essay, by J. W. 

HardmaQ,A.B 303 

6 Benjamin Franklin : a Study 30 

6 Building Societies : their Origin 65 

5 Building Societies: their Constitution.. 187 

5 Building Societies : their Uses 270 

6 Byron 308 

5 Decimal Coinage : the Necessity for its 

Adoption, its Advantages over the 
Present System, and the Various 
Plans for carrying it out which have 
been proposed 351, 430, 466 

6 Decimal Coinage : the Necessity for its 

Adoption, the Advantages over the 
Present System, and the Various 
Plans for carrying it out which have 

been adopted 33, 68, 113 

1 Essay on the Advantages of Literary 

Societies 101 

1 Essay on History 240 

3 Essay on History 428 

6 Gerald Massey 110 

6 Hints on Extemporaneous Speaking . . 431 

5 "InMemoriam" 184 

5 Language 67 

5 Life Assurance 347,428 

6 Poetic Critique 27 

6 Shelley 68 

5 The Importance of Reading with Can- 
dour 100 

5 ThePoet 63 

5 The Poetry of Wordsworth 424 

6 The True Test of Merit 433 

6 Thomas Moore 228 

6 True Object of History 273 

Young Men's Associations 231 



THE INQUIRER. 

1 Questions requiring Answers 

103, 143, 192, 

2 Questions requiring Answers 

135,177,213, 

3 Questions requiring Answers . 

112,154,108,237,274,313, 

4 Questions requiring Answers . 

117, 166, 232, y73, 316, 
6 Questions requiring Answers . . 

163, 100, 232, 272, 
6 Questions requiriuR Answers . 

115, 157, 102, 233, 



. 35, 67, 
245, 301, 366 
..58,06, 
251,288,360 
. 33, 75, 
366. 392, 435 
. 33, 73, 
363, 396, 435 
.31,115, 
311,353,303 
. 36,71, 
274,314.357 



ANSWEBS TO QUESTIONS. 

3 An Actuary 167 

6 AealephsB 490 

4 A Camera Obscura 354 

6 A Course of Mathematical Study 300 

5 A Course of Reading for a 7oung Lady 433 

3 Admission to the English Bar 33 

4 A Good Law Book 119 

4 Alford's Greek Testament 355 

2 Algebra and Geometry 214 

3 Alliterative Verses 196 

4 Ancient Languages 358 

3 Anecdote o/O'ConneU 394 
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6 Aqua ViTarinm 397 

5 A Questiun on Machinery 273 

4 Arable Orthography 316 

2 Aritbmetio 59 

2 Astronomy 1 78 

4 A Student B Library 75,315,354 

4 A Sunday School Teacher's Library . . 75 

6 A Taste for Poetry 470 

6 Bank of£nKland,and its Weekly Returns 191 

2 Behaviour under Insult 214, 253 

1 Best Dictionary of the English Lan- 

guage 192 

5 Best Light for Beading 153 

2 Best Pronouncing Dictionaiy 60 

6 Best Work on the Principles of the 

English Language 433 

2 Bills of Exchange 363 

3 Bloomfleld's and Alford's Greek Testa- 

ments 156 

1 Botany 247 

8 Botany 113 

4 Bomilrar, Ox of Miloarth 472 

5 Branding with the Letter K 434 

4 Building Societies 472 

6 Cambridge Examinations 115 

3 Cambridge University 396 

a CarlUle 275 

3 Cartbagenian Names 237 

5 Cause of the Apparent Size of the Moon 

in Rising and Setting 154, 195 

6 Cause ol the Apparent Size of the Moon 

in Rising and Setting 158 

4 Cause of Mist and Fog 117 

5 Chemistry 59,96,135,177 

8 Chivalry, the Crusades and our Colonies 

238, 275 

6 Classification of Knowledge 195 

6 Classification of Plants 32 

1 Composition 247 

5 Composition 315 

6 Composition and St;^le * . 315 

2 Committing Prepositions in Geometry 

to Memory 215 

2 Common Measure 289 

3 Common-place Books 277, 313 

4 Conversation 472 

6 Conversation 193 

3 Conveyancing 1 14 

1. Course of Reading for a Toung Man 34, 67 

1 Course of Study 368 

8 Course of Readfaig, Trinity College, 

Dublin 330 

1 Currency 67 

5 Daily Share List Explained 235 

1 Decomposition of Animal Substances.. 246 

4 Decomposition of Water 34 

5 Diagrams 316 

6 Dialling 312 

S Diary ,.,., 394 

3 Dissenting Colleges < 436 

5 Divisions in the Anim&l and Vegetable 

Kingdoms 233 

5 Division of the Sciences 356 

6 Division of the Sciences 116 

2 Dyeing Woollen Cloth 135 

1 Ecclesiastic History 368 

5- Educational Advice 469 

6 Effect of the Earth's Orbit on its Tem- 
perature 3IS 

1 Elocution 301 
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3 Elocution 37t 

3 Electro-Biology and Braidism 94 

3 English Composition K' 

1 English Grammar 104, 24' 

2 English Orthography -l 

6 Equation of Time h* 

3 Facility in Composition Tl 

2 Fixedness of Purpose 2* 

4 Foreign Exchanges 3f* 

6 Friction with Iron and Wood 3.1 

1 Geography 'y< 

9 Geological Question 4;A 

2 Geometry '4 

5 George Sand 47* 

6 GeorgeSand 74,117 

6 Glasgow University lo$ 

3 Grammar 77 

4 Greek Lexicon* and Testaments 316 

5 Greek Syntax 115 

6 Hebrew Grammar and Dictionary. .359, 434 

3 Herbariums 357, 396 

3 Hereditary Insanity and Matrimony . . ^ 

3 Herodotus and Xenophon 387 

6 Her Mi^esty'a Title to the British 

Throne 278 

2 Hesitation in Speech 57 

1 History of England 136 

1 Hintory of France 193,206 

3 Homoeopathy 276 

3 How to Cultivate the Habit of Attention 471 

3 How to Cultivate the Voice 276 

4 How to Harmonise Colours 120 

4 How to make a Cheap Telescope 74 

5 How to Make Iron and Bra^s Bedsteads 

Safe 434 

6 How to Obtain a Thorough Knowledge 

ofLatin 233 

4 How to Obtain Ease and Power in 

Debate 119,166,232,275 

4 How to Obtain Skeletons of Leaves. . . . 194 
3 How to Keep a Diary 357 

3 How to Study Euclid 76 

4 How to Study the Poets 47S 

6 Hyperion ISS 

2 Imperfect Vision S14 

2 Improvement of the Memory . . 179, 213, 

251,360 

3 Incubation 356 

1 Indt-structibility of Matter 33 

6 India 398 

5 Intellect and Dark Hair 469 

6 Intellect and Hair 37 

6 Is Ball's Blood Poison 7 235 

2 Italian and French Grammars IM 

I Jael and Sisera 193,246 

1 Jephtha's Daughter 33 

2 Johu Hutchinson 389 

3 Latin and Gredc Without a Master .... 277 

2 Latin Without a Master 30,57 

6 Latin Pronunciation 71 

3 Laughing Gas 357 

2 Law Penodieals 253 

Lenore 350 

6 Light for the Display of Woollens 439 

5 Light-haired Men of Genius 433 

3 Literary Eminence, How to Attain it . . 274 

4 Logically True and Practically False 76, 

118,27} 

6 Logical Terms and DivieioDS 393 

8 London University MatricuIaticB .... 278 
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6 London University Matriculation Sx- 

aminations 103 

3 Manchester Engineering 275 

4 Manuseript Magazines 235 

2 MathematicM 30 

4 Mathematical Studies, Order stt Prose- 

cution 358 

6 Meaning of Names 105, 275 

5 Mechanics 291,329,362 

3 Mental Arithmetic 35 

1 Mental PbikMophy 104,369 

3 Mercator 438 

5 Milton on his Blindness 153, 234 

3 Mind in its Relation to Matter 237 

3 Ministerial Works 199 

2 Monastic Institutions 363 

8 Monmouthshire not in Wales 393 

4 Monmouthshire not in Wales . . . .33, 74, 1 1 7 

3 Music 155 

3 Musical Advice 33 

1 Natural History 67 

4 Nature of the Sun's Body 277. 435 

5 Nature of the Sun's Body 31 

2 Navigation 214 

5 Nugget 196 

3 On Entering the Ministry of the Church 

of England 396 

4 Order of Studying the Sciences 237, 316 

5 Oxford University 469 

6 Painting 315 

3 Pantheism and Rationalism 112 

4 Paraphrase of Milton 357,397 

4 Phenomena of Light 396 

3 Photography 471 

6 Photography 399 

4 Photogenic Paper 354 

3 Phrenology 114 

1 Phrenotypics 369 

2 Phrenotypics 213,289 

2 Phrenotypics and Chronology . . . .328, 363 

2 Phrenotypics, Chronology, and Geogra- 

phv 386 

5 Principles of the English Language . . 275 
5 Prismatic Dioptric Dissolving Appa- 
ratus 432 

1 Pronunciation 193 

1 Pronunciation of French . . 67, 143, 192, 245 

5 Pronunciation of Latin 275 

1 Public Speaking 323 

5 Pyrotechny 357 

5 Qualifications for the English Bar .... 33 

1 Quotations 246,301 

6 Ked-Haired Men of Genius 275 

2 Regulations for Debating Societies .... 179 
6 Religious Sectof Duchoborzen in Russia 3*!'8 

2 Reporting 215 

3 St. Bees' College, Cuml>erland 392 

2 StCecilia 216 

5 Samuel Warren 195 

5 Scanning Poetry 193 

3 Scotch Law Conveyancing 471 

2 Self-Knowledge 179,253 

3 Sermon in Favour of Homoeopathy. . . . 155 

1 Shorthand 67 

4 Size of the Solid Bulk of the Earth 77 

4 Solution of a Geographical Problem 238, 277 

4 Spinoza's Philosophic System 358 

2 Studies for the English Bar 391 

4 Studies for the Scotch Bar 365 

2 Study oftheLaw 216 
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2 Study necessary for Reporting 215 

3 Style and Punctuation 395 

5 Style of Verse 434, 470 

3 The Amount of Gold in Circulation ... . 156 

4 The Ancient Britons 472 

2 The Art of Conversation 290 

5 The Authorship of 1 Cor. xv. 33 153 

6 The Barber's Pole 76 

3 The Best Method of Studying Mathe- 

matics, with Advice to Students 437 

6 The Collodion Process 275 

5 The Compressibility of Water 434 

5 The Cromwell Family : a History.. 313, 353 

4 The Construction of an Ellipsis 357 

% The Degrees M.A. and B.A 30 

5 The Dies Irm 470 

3 The Fabled Hebrew Wanderer 76, 113 

3 The French Language 374, 394 

3 The German Language 316 

4 The History of Sunday Schools 158 

3 The Italian Language 238,276 

3 The Law : Solicitors 34 

4 The Laws of Heat 354 

3 The Origin and Nature of Manors .... 396 

6 The Origin of the term Revermd 236 

2 Theories of Beauty 390 

4 The Pendulum Experiment 356 

3 The Pharmaceutical Society's Examiner 

tions 438 

6 The Philosophy of Death 433 

3 The Port Royalists 196 

6 The Scotch Bawbee 276 

2 The Study of the French Language. . . . 213 

2 The Study of History 362 

3 The Study of Language 356. 

3 The Temperature of Water trom a Pump 394 

4 The Three most Rising Poets 34 

4 The Universities 437 

6 The Unvarying Value of Gold 315,358 

3 The Welsh Language 393 

3 Transparent Painting on Glass 190 

6 TrialofthePyx 75 

4 Two American Orators 316 

5 Use of Logic 315 

5 Vegetarianism 274 

3 Ventriloquism 156 

2 Wandering Thoughts 363 

1 « War Question :'^ Luke xxii. 36 103 

1 " War Question :" Paul's Example .... 360 

5 Weakness of Memory 236 

4 Works on Astrology 234 

5 Works on Astronomy 315 

2 Works on Composition and Punctuation 58 
2 Works on the French, German, Italian, 

and Spanish Languages 253 

4 Works on Law 234 

6 Works on Oratory 158 

2 Works on Phrenology 200 

4 Works for Drapers 437 

3 Works for Seamen 108 

4 Why Lord Pahnerston does not sit in 

the House of Lords no 

THE YOUNG STUDENT AND WRITER'S 
ASSISTANT. 

2 Directions,£xercises, and Essays ..31, 

60,96, 136,216,253,292,330 
Gboobaphical Class:— 

6 Exewiaes ... .74, 117, 166, 198, 237, 277, 

366,436 
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Exercises ....38,77,118,160,190,237, 

277,318,359,400 
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3 Exercises. . . .78, 116, 158, 199, 839, 278, 

316,359,397,439 

4 Exercises ....36,78,130,158,196,238. 

278,317,359,396,438 

5 Exerdses ....34,73,116,156,196,235, 

276, 317, 359, 396, 435, 471 

6 Exercises ....37,76,117,159,195,236, 

. 276,315,435 

» 

Looxc Class:— 

3 Exercises on the "Art of Beasoning** 

37, 78, 115, 157, 189,288,278,315,359,398 

4 Exercises on the "Art ofBeasoninff** 

38, 78,120,158,199,238,278,317,359, 

397,438 

5 Exercises on the "Art of Reasoning" 

117,196,358 

6 Exercises on the " Art of Reasoninfc " 

38, 77, 118, 160, 196, 238, 277, 318, 360 
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3 Questions 37,79,117,150,200, 

240, 279, 317, 360, 399, 4» 

4 Questions. . . .38, 78, 160, 200. 240, 280, 

318,360,400,438 

5 Questions 36, 74, 116, 197, 235, 277, 

316,358,395 

6 QuesUons 37, 77 , 118, 157 , 195, 237 

277 318 359 400 

3 Solutions ..116, 158, 199, 239,' 278,' 316,* 

359,398.439,473 

4 Solutions .. 37,160,199,239,270,318, 

360 399 438 

5 Solutions . . .35, 154, 196, 276, 316, '357,' 

395,434,470 

6 Solutions . . 118, 159, 195, 237, 277, 318. 

359,400,400,^ 

Phonetic Short Hand Class: — 

5 Exercises .... 37, 74, 117, 166, 108, 237, 277 

6 Exercises 38, 77, 118, 160, 196, 238, 277 

Bhbtobic Class: — 

6 Exercises 73,117,198,358 
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